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BOOK  III.— PART  Ill.—Continued. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BASBARY. 
Barbary  is  ihat  long  line  of  territory,  from  100  to  200  miiea  in  depth,  which  extenda 
westward  from  Egj^pt  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name,  though  fetniliar  with 
JIufopcana,  and  derived  from  the  Berbers,  a  race  of  native  inhabitants,  does  not  appear  to  he 
recognieeil  in  the  country  itself;  and  the  region  is  even  occupied  by  different  independent 
etotes;  yet  such  is  the  similarity  both  aa  to  nature  and  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  considered  under  one  head. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  level  plain,  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  Barbary,  resembles  in  surface  and 
quality  that  immense  ocean  of  sand  which  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  northern  half  of 
(jie  African  continent.  Barbary,  however,  derives  a  distinctive  and  superior  character  from 
that  mbuntain-choin,  or  series  of  chains,  which,  under  tlie  celebrated  name  of  Atlas,  rang'ea 
through  nearly  its  whoie  extent  from  west  to  east.  The  ioftiest  pinnacles  are  in  the  west, 
rising  above  the  piain  of  Morocco,  and  facing  the  Atlantic,  where  it  appears  even  to  rise 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow;  but  beyond  (he  frontier  of  Morocco,  and  eastward  through 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  mountains  of  this  chain  seldom  exceed  3000  or  40DO  feet  On  &e 
territory  of  Tripoli,  they  sink  into  lower  eminencos,  and  gradually  subside  to  that  flat  sterile 
Burfeee  which  characterises  Northern  Africa.  The  aspect  of  the  Libyan  desert,  which  sepa- 
rates Tripoli  from  Egypt,  is  compared  by  travellers  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  after  its 
waves  have  receded.  The  breadth  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  constitutes  Barbary,  nowhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  in  many  places  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountams  is  another  plain  of  vast  and  vigue  extent,  stretching 
indefinitely  1o  the  south.  This  tratt,  which  possesses  naturally  the  same  dry  and  desert 
character  as  the  bordering  regions,  derives,  from  the  streams  poured  dow  n  by  the  Atlas,  a 
certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  contmues  to  the  places  where  these  are  absorbed  in  the 
sands,  or  expanded  into  lakes  This  region  forms  a  loo=e  appendise  to  Barbary,  being 
inhabited  by  tribes  in  some  sense  tnbutary  and  dependent,  though  they  aie  generally  accus- 
tomed to  rove  with  little  control  over  their  spacious  plains 

The  plain  of  Barbary  is  watered  bj  numerons  rivers  descending  ftom  Uie  great  mountain 
range ;  but  on  account  of  the  short  mterval  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  sea,  they 
cannot  have  any  long  course.  None  of  them  can  he  considered  as  general  features  of  the 
region ;  Uieu'  character  is  local,  and  will  be  described  under  the  local  head.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  less  known  streams  poured  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas,  though  these 
loll  a  somewhat  longer  course,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sEndy  waste. 

The  limits  of  this  vast  region,  especially  on  the  land  side,  where  it  passes  by  an  insensible 
gradation  into  the  trackless  deserts,  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  would  be  difficult  even  to 
fix  the  extreme  points  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Port  Bomfaa,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tripoli,  is  in  23"  20'  E.,  while  Mogadore,  nearly  the  most  western  part  of  Morocco,  is  in 
fl"  20'  W.,  forming  thus  a  line  of  &"  of  longitude,  or  about  2000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Of  its  northern  boundary  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  highest  point  is  Cape  Blanco  irk 
Tunis,  in  latitude  37°,  whence  it  declines  in  Morocco  to  35°,  and  m  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  even 
Xo  nearly  30".  The  southern  boundary  is  altogether  of  that  vague  and  indeiiiiito  nature 
already  described. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuESBCT,  1. — Geology. 

Atlas,  or  norlkem  regioti  nf  Africa. — This  interesting  division  of  Africa  is  characterised 

by  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  13,000 

feet  above  the  sea.     The  central  and  higher  chains  arc  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica 

slate,  and  clay  slate ;  while  resting  upon  and  forming  the  lower  ranges  are  extenaive,ii 
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f  a    y  I       eloaes  and  BandstoneB.     The  limestone  aTiounfls  with  organic  remains,  as 

i    1!  11    ven  fishes,  and  ia  said  to  be  referable  to  the  various  limestones  of  tho 

d  y    !a^         tending  from  the  lias,  or  even  the  magnesian  limestone,  to  challt  inclusivfi. 

E    t  pon  th      limestones  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks.    Salt  springs  and  ^psum  aro 

m     t  d      oc  u   ing  in  different  parls  of  the  rang-e.    The  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 

t  Ij  changed  and  upraised  hj  trap  rocKS  of  modem  date. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 
Tl!C  Botany  of  this  country  has  been  described  with  tliat  of  Egypt,  page  537,  vol.  ii. 

SvBSBCT,  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  the  Batbary  states  assimilates  with  that  of  northern  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Asia  Minor;  and  requires,  tJierefore,  but  a.  slight  notice.     The  quadrupeds,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, differ  materially  from  those  which  ate  known  as  inhabitants  of  Em'ope,  aa  wil!  be 
better  seen  from  the  following  list; — 

Some  ot  these  we  shall  slightly  notice    Tho  Dromedary  (J^.  807.)  (Camelus  Dromeda- 

ruts  h  )  1=  well  known  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the  roost 

general  beast  of  burden  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 

Afiica     It  IS  smaller  tlmn  the  Asiatic  or  Bactrian  Camel, 

and  has  but  one  hump,  while  that  has  two ;  but  the  legs 

are  more  slender  and  elevated.    There  are  several  breeds, 

diffenng  chiefly  in  size  or  colour;  those  of  Tuikey  aro  the 

strongest,  and  best  suited  for  burden ;  but  the  Arabian  and 

Barbary  breeds  are  the  lightest  and  the  swiftest.     The 

lemales  when  gravid,  are  usually  taken  from  their  work. 

Regarding  the  Bearded  Sheep  (Otiis  Iragelaplms)  said 

to  mhabit  Northern  Africa  in  a  wild  state,  no  very  recent 

DromHiBry  acLOunt*  have  reached  us.  Dr.  Caius,  about  1581,  describes 

it  as  being  of  an  immense  size,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 

stag;  yet  it  was  gentle,  petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places  and  roofs 

of  houses,  running  swiftly,  and  bounding  prodigiously.   This  animal,  continues  Major  Smith, 

t,Gtif.  Cuv.  iv.  320.),  appears  to  be  the  real  Fishtail,  or  Lorwee,  of  Shaw. 

The  Bubal  (Jiamalis  Ruhalis)  so  nearly  resembles  the  European  buffalo,  that  travellers 
have  confounded  the  two  together.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
cow ;  the  proportions  are  heavy,  the  head  long  and  clumsy,  and  the  singular  elevation  of 
tlie  shoulders  is  remarkably  striking.  It  is  wholly  of  a  yeilowish  dun  colour;  the  tuft  of  the 
tail  being  alone  black.  They  seem  to  live  in  sniall  troops  throughout  the  deserts  and  forests 
of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Morocco,  and  were  met  with  by  Messrs.  Denham  and 
Clapperton  in  the  woods  of  Bornou.    The  Arabs  give  tliera  a  name  signifying  cattle  of  the 
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9  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGEAPHY,  Part  IH. 

The  Domestic  animols  deserving  notice,  besides  the  Camel,  are  the  superb  Horses  of  Bar- 
Wty,  and  the  diifereat  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  extending  over  Northern  Africa. 

The  &irbary  horse  vies  with  the  Arabian  in  beauty  of  form,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
fleetness  of  its  course.  The  cheat  is  better  made,  and  more  rounded ;  the  forehead,  instead 
of  being  hollowed,  is  rather  prominent,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  is  finer  r  the  figure  alto- 
gether is  more  imposing  than  tiiat  of  the  Arab,  although  their  stature  is  nearly  equal.  The 
bfist  Barbary  horses  are  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  but 
the  Moors  do  not  take  near  so  much  care  of  their  horses  aa  ^e  Arabians. 

The  Morocco  breed  of  Sheep  have  long  wool,  the  hair  on  the  neck  rather  shorter  and  more 
curled :  lilie  most  of  the  African  breeds,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  make  and  long 
legs:  their  horns  are  small,  turned  spirally  outwards,  and  the  scrotum  forming  two  separate 
sacs;  the  general  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  liver-colour.  There  is  another  breed,  called 
the  Barbary,  having  the  tail  so  broad  at  its  base,  as  to  be  wider  than  the  buttocks;  the  wool 
is  coarse,  and  of  a  rufous  colour  on  the  neck,  le^,  tail,  ears,  and  nose :  the  &ce  is  much 
arched,  the  ears  pendulous,  and  the  horns  retam  the  origiiml  curve  of  the  Argalis,  on  a 
smaller  scale;  the  (ail  is  longer  than  in  the  last.  The  third  race  of  Northern  Africa  is  found 
in  Barbary,  and  even  in  C-orsica.  It  is  poiicerate,  with  pendulous  ears,  having  the  tail  not 
much  widened  and  the  colour  white  This  breed  ia  remarkable  for  bearing  two  difierent 
kmds  of  fleece  the  posterior  parts  bemg  covered  with  wool,  while  soft  loose  hair  extends 
from  the  head  to  the  shoulders  a  crossed  breed  of  this  race  was  some  time  ago  brought  to 
England  It  was  entirely  covered  with  soft  silky  hair 
f  f  a  silvery  whiteness;  that  on  the  neck  being  of  great 
length 

Besides  several  Birds,  found  also  on  the  opposite 
shores  ot  Europe,  Barbary  is  known  to  possess  many 
other  species,  inhabiting  the  arid  tracts  of  the  desert, 
Euch  a«  Quails,  Partridges,  and  Bustards.  The  most 
beiutiful  bird  seems  to  be  the  Barbary  Shriite  ijig. 
808  )  {Malaconoius  barbarus  Swains.),  about  the  size 
Db  bail  Shrike  of  a  thrush ;  black  above,  and  crimson  beneath ;  the  too 

of  file  head  being  yellow. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

Barbary  occupied  o  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modem  world.  It 
formed  part,  and  in  many  instances  a  prominent  part,  in  the  great  system  of  civilised  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Cyrenaica,  Its  most  easterly  portion,  corresponding  now  to 
Barca  and  part  of  Tripoli,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  colonies.  Aftica  Proper, 
including  the  rest  of  Tripoli  and  part  of  Tunis,  contained  Carthage,  the  pride. of  Aftica,  the 
mistress  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  chief  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  in  (he  ancient 
world.  Illustrious  by  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  and  her  mighty  struggle  for  universal  empire, 
she  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  glorious  fidl.  The  southern  part  of  Tunis,  joinwl  to 
the  Algerine  province  of  Constantina,  once  formed  the  powerful  kmgdom  of  Numidia,  which 
rendered  itself  famous  both  as  the  ally  and  enemy  of  Rome.  Western  Algiers  and  Fez  com- 
posed Mauritania,  a  ruder  region,  yet  distmguished  for  its  swarms  of  brave  irregular  cavalry. 
The  southern  part  of  Blorocco  was  Getulia,  an  imperfectly  known  tract,  inhabited  by  a  race 
almost  proverbial  for  savage  fierceness. 

All  diese  districts,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  remote  ones  last  mentioned,  were  mcorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  heoanie,  in  some  degree,  the  gi'anary  of  Italy.  They  were  ex- 
posed, however,  earlier  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their  situation,  to  the  inroad 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Genseric  the  "Vandal  fised  here  the  seat  of  his  kbgdom,  and 
established  a  naval  power  which  made  him  master  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  produced  a  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Northern 
Africa.  They  entered  it,  not  only  as  conquerors,  but  in  vast  migratory  bodies,  which  stamped 
tlie  Arabian  and  Mahometan  character  upon  the  whole  population.  Barbary  was  at  first 
governed,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  by  a  viceroy,  who  established  his  residence  at  CaircKin, 
or  Kairwan.  As  the  central  power  lost  its  energy,  the  states  of  Barbary  erected  themselves 
into  independent  kingdcms,  among  which  Caircan  was  still  the  eastern  capital ;  but  it  was 
almost  eclipsed  in  power  and  splendour  by  Pea,  a  city  which  then  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  world  for  learning  and  civilisation.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Barbary  stales,  like  ail 
others  subjected  to  the  Tecluae  and  bigoted  system  of  Mahomet,  lost  their  light  and  intelli- 


gence, and,  having  no  intercourse  but  that  of  deadly  hostility  with  the  improved  kingdon 
of  Christendom,  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  those  advantages.  Thus  they  bMamc, 
three  centuries  ago,  and  have  ever  since  continued,  blind,  stupid,  and  barbarous. 

The  piratical  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
occasioned  a  fiirtber  change.  The  celebrated  pirates  Barbarossa  and  Hayraddin  seized  upon 
Alters,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  established  them  as  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
Retainingstill  the  spirit  of  these  conquerors,  they  continued,  erenafter  the  fell  of  the  Turkish 
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naval  power,  to  devote  themaelves  to  piracy ;  and  their  eituatioii  along  „he  Meclitcrraneaii 
enabled  them  to  act  with  terrible  etfett  on  llie  European  states.  Morocco,  thoug-li  she  re- 
mained independent  of  Turliey,  thought  this  too  good  an  example  to  be  neglectfid ;  and  her 
piracies  were  at  one  time  stiil  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  other  states,  though  tbey  hav6 
not  been  so  long  continued. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  the  three  states  have  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
In  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  Turltish  population  has  been  reduced  to  subordination  under  th 
M-joriah  and  Negro  troops;  while  in  Algiers,  the  Turkish  soldiery  continued  to  hold  a  bar 
barons  sway,  deposing  and  electing  the  sovereign  at  pleasure.  Their  flagrant  piracies,  how- 
ever, at  lengtli  called  forth  the  armed  interposiUon  of  the  European  powers.  England  first 
inflicted  a  signal  chastisement;  and  France  has  at  length  made  a  complete  conquest  of  Uip 
city,  and  is  endeavouring  to  c<flonise  the  territory. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geography. 

Scarcely  any  trace  of  order,' liherly,  or  good  government  exists  in  any  of  the  states  com- 
posing this  extensive  region.  The  only  limitation  to  a  blind  and  barbarous  despotism  is  founii 
m  the  tumultuary  sway  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  In  Morocco,  pure  despotism  reigns ;  and  that 
country  has  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  monetets  who  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The 
emperor,  however,  who  reigned  pjievious  to  the  existing  civil  wars,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  very  imperfect  account,  is  described  as  mild  and  equitshle,  compared  to  his  predecessors 
The  monarchs  of  Morocco  claim  the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  siieriffes,  or  descendants  of 
Mahomet,  and  they  attempt  to  iacrease  the  lustre  of  the  regal  dignity  by  assuming  the  cha, 
racter  of  doctors,  prophets,  and  saints;  which,  however,  tliey  seem  to  regard  as  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  u.nbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  sensuality.  The  emperor  claiming 
the  supremacy  in  religion,  which  in  Mahometan  countries  includes  law,  prevents,  probably, 
the  formation  of  any  corporate  bodies,  either  hierarchical  or  juridical,  sufficiently  important 
to  influence  the  public.  There  does  not  appear  even  to  be  any  council  of  state,  or  delibera- 
tive assembly,  like  the  Turkish  divan.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  momentary  will  and 
caprice  of  tlie  princa  This  absence,  however,  of  all  regulai'  check,  does  not  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  rebellimi,  which  is  almost  without  intermission  fomented  by  the  dif- 
ferent meraberH  of  a  family  contending  for  the  throne;  the  sons,  against  the  father,  and  the 
brothers  against  each  other. 

The  government  of  Algiers  was  formed  on  the  Turkish  model,  the  Dey  being  originally 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercising  in  the  interior 
government  all  the  powers  of  the  sultan.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  there  appears  to  have 
been  always  a  divan,  which,  being,  composed  of  the  heads  of  that  military  body  by  whom 
the  Turkish  sway  was  alone  maintained,  possessed  very  extensive  influence.  When  Algiers 
became  independent  of  the  Porte,  nearly  the  whole  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
tumultuous  Janisarioa,  who  set  up,  deposed,  and  massacred  the  chief  magistrate  at  pleasure. 
A  long  interval  did  not  often  elapse  between  the  period  when  the  Dey  was  raised  to  power, 
and  that  in  which  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  bowstring. 

Tunis  presents  a  more  agreeable  spectacle.  Its  ruler,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey,  was 
nriginally  a  mere  officer  of  the  Porte,  has  now  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself,  not  only 
from  this  subjection,  but  even  from  dependence  upon  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This  revolution 
was  chiefly  effected  by  Hamooda,  the  Dey  reigning  in  1S16,  whose  vigour  of  character  had 
preserved  him  in  power  twenty-nine  years ;  a  very  unusual  period  in  the  tumultuary  annals 
of  Barbary.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  kept  in  thraldom  by  the  Turks,  he  chose  his 
officers  in  preference  from  among  the  European  and  Georgian  slaves  and  renegadoes.  He 
established  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  extended  equal  protection  to  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting  Christians  and  Jews,  whom  it  had  been  considered  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  Moors  to  take  every  opportunity  of  insulting,  of  plundering,  and 
even  of  killing.  Although,  therefore,  the  administration  still  exhihits  many  barbarous  and 
oppressive  features,  yel,  upon  the  whole,  Tunis  has  improved,  while  Western  Barbary  haa 
been  sinking  continually  deeper  in  wretchedness  and  brutality. 

Tripoli  haa  made  still  farther  advances.  Its  progress  haa  been  ascribed  to  Hamet,  whom 
the  Tripolitans  honour  with  the  surname  of  Great.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  was  a  mere  Pacha  under  the  Turks,  and  his  life  was  in  perpetual  peril  from  there 
licentious  soldiery.  He  relieved  himself  from  them  in  a  manner  truly  barbarous.  Having^ 
invited  their  chiefe,  to  the  number  of  300,  to  a  feast,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  seized  and 
strangled.  His  adherents  then  commenced  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  city,  and  the- 
Turkish  sway  was  entirely  annihilated.  The  Porte,  which  could  with  difiiculty  have  y'm- 
dicated  lis  claims,  suffered  itself  to  be  pacified  1^  presents  and  tribute,  and  finally  lost  all 
dominion  over  the  state.  Hamet  was  very  active  in  introducing  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  his  territories,  and  promoting  al!  the  manufactures 
for  which  Tripoli  was  adapted.  His  successor,  of  a  milder  character,  finding  himself  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  exercised  it  with  great  equity  and  moderation;  bo 
that  Tripoli  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilized  appearance,  resembling  that  of  the  European 
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Btates,  especially  when  compared  witli  the  turbulent  aspect  of  its  African  neighboura. 
Altliough  it  has  been  since  exposed  to  some  convulsions,  the  present  government  appears  to 
retain  the  same  liberal  and  improving  character  by  wliich  it  has  so  lon^  been  distinguished. 

Tbe  foreign  relations  of  the  Barbary  states  liave  not  been  extensive.  The  European 
powera  long:  regarded  them  with  cold  and  distant  hostility,  but  without  considering  tlie  con- 
quest of  them  as  a  desirable  object.  These  states  were  not  in  a  condition  to  attempl 
schemes  of  distant  aggrandisement.  Their  only  pretensions  to  dominion  are  over  the  tracts 
behind  the  Atlas,  and  bordering  on  the  great  desert,  called  Tafilet,  Sigilmessa,  andthe  Bled 
el  Jereed.  Even  tiie  subjection  of  these  countries  is  confined  to  the  exaction  of  a  tribute, 
which  a  flying  detachment  of  tjonps,  sent  round  once  a  year,  forcibly  collects.  Since  the 
reign  of  Hamet  the  Great,  Tripoli  has  held  Pezzan  tributary.  Spain  possesses  the  for- 
tresses of  Ceuta,  IWelilla,  and  Penon  de  Velez  in  Morocco,  but  without  any  territory  attach- 
ed to  them;  and  this  is  now  the  only  memorial  of  the  long  and  deadly  wars  between  the 
two  countries.  The  efforts  to  put  down  their  piratical  inroads  have  brought  them  more  into 
contact  with  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  issue  of  these,  in  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by 
France,  promises  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  destiny  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Those  pre- 
datory ravages  by  which,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  they  rendered  themselves  terrible 
to  the  powers  situated  upon  and  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  be  now  finally  sup- 
pressed. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

In  every  branch  of  productive  industry  the  states  of  Barbary  exhibit  marks  of  imperfec- 
tion and  decay. 

Of  the  agriculture  of  Barbary  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect,  this  branch  having  been 
unaccountably  omitted  by  Dr.  Shaw;  but  enough  has  transpired  to  show  it  to  be  in  a  most 
imperfect  state.  In  the  greater  part  of  Morocco,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  fixed  pro- 
p  y  1  d.  It  is  cultivated  by  moveable  Arab  camps,  called  dmiars,  which  establish  them- 
sel  spot,  continue  till  they  have  exhausted  it,  and  then  remove  to  another.     In  con- 

q  however,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  want  of  a  manufiic luring  popula- 

n  sume  its  produce,  there  is  in  every  stale  a  large  surplus  of  com,  which  forms, 

wl        p        tted,  the  staple  article  of  export.     Wheat  and  barley  are  the  kinds  generally 

1  ted  tlie  soft  and  friable  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter.  Rice  is  said  to  be 
ra     d       the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers;  hut  to  its  culture,  upon  the  whole,  this  arid  soil 

pe  1  ly  unfavourable ;  and  the  species  of  holcus,  or  dhourra,  peculiar  to  the  district  are 
extensivaiy  cultivated.  Coolness  and  moisture  being  the  requisites  wanted,  the  winter 
months  compose  the  verdant  and  flourishing  period  of  the  year.  The  harvest  is  gathered 
in  AprU  and  May;  after  which,  from  June  to  September,  the  country  exhibits  an  aspect 
entirely  parched  and  burnt  up.  The  inhabitants  possess  tbe  ait  of  preserving  the  grain  for 
several  years,  by  burying  it  under  ground  in  their  dry  soil. 

All  the  fiuits  of  southern  Europe  come  to  perfection  in  Barbary ;  and  the  excellence  of 
the  olive  is  particularly  noted.  The  vine  flourishes;  though  the  religious  system  of  the 
natives  deters  them  ftom  converting  the  grape  into  wine,  even  for  exportation.  As  we 
advance  into  the  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  Si  these  fruits  disappear ;  but  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  that  of  tbe  date  tree,  which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the  country,  and  forms  the 
principal  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  cowi  d^timle  of  tlie  rich  pastures  of  Europe,  is  small  in  size, 
and  deficient  in  milic  The  sheep  are  also  small ;  but  those  fed  on  the  Atlas  produce  that 
exquisite  mutton  peculiar  to  mountain  pastures.  There  are  also  some  species,  which,  with 
litde  attention  on  the  part  of  their  proprietors,  produce  very  fine  wool.  Goats  are  very 
numerous  in  the  mountain  districts;  and  theff  skins  yield  that  soft  and  delicate  leather  for 
which  Morocco  is  fiimous.  The  horses  of  Barbary  were  formerly  much  valued;  and  (bis 
ancient  boast  of  Numidia  has  not  altogether  lost  its  qualities;  but,  the  persons  in  power 
under  so  oppressive  a  government  being  accustomed  to  seize  the  best  for  their  own  use,  the 
proprietors  are  discouraged  fiom  bestowing  any  peculiar  pains  in  improving  the  breed.  The 
once  (iimed  Barbary  horses  now  yield  to  the  Arabian,  and  even  to  the  Egyptian.  The  ass, 
and  the  mule,  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  Beyond  Atlas,  the  camel  alone  is  suited 
to  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  wilderness.  A  small  number  is  maintained  of  that  species  call- 
ed the  heirie,  or  desert  camel,  which  seems  to  be  the  fleetest  of  all  known  animals.  Mr. 
Jackson  mentions  one,  which,  in  seven  days,  travelled  across  the  Great  Desert,  a  distance 
of  about  1000  miles;  and  another  which  went  from  Mogadore  to  Morocco,  and  returned  in 
one  day,  though  the  interval  between  these  cities  is  not  short  of  100  miles.  The  honey, 
which  is  copiously  collected  Uirough  Barbaiy,  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  produce  of  wild  bees. 
Although  maaufacturmg  industry  must  rank  low  in  the  Barbary  states,  yet  there  are  soma 
branches  in  which  tlie  inhabitants  excel.  The  most  noted  is  that  of  the  leather  alre&dy 
mentioned  as  known  under  the  name  of  morocco,  and  celebrated  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and 
beauty.  It  is  afforded  by  the  goats  which  climb  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  particularly  on 
the  side  of  Tafllet:  but  its  vcdued  qualities  are  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  tho 
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mode  of  tanning  and  preparing  it.  Fea  is  tho  cliicf  theatre  of  this  manufacture.  It  car- 
ries on  also  several  woollen  fabrics,  particularly  of  a  species  of  long  robes  called  haiks, 
which  are  generally  worn  in  the  East ;  and  of  carpets,  little  inferior  to  those  brought  from 
Turkey,  ft  makes  also  silk  stuffs,  chiefly  sashes  and  haadkerchiefe.  Among  the  statw  on 
the  Mediterranean,  Tunis  is  by  much  the  most  distinguished  for  industry  and  manufactures. 
lis  staple  is  a  small  species  of  conical  woollen  caps,  called  skull-caps,  which  are  iiniverfially 
worn  in  Eastern  countries.  This  fabric  is  said  Co  have  afforded  at  one  time  employment  to 
50,000  persons ;  but  Leghorn  and  Marseilies  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  an  imitatitm, 
and  tlie  caps  manufactured  there,  though  not  equal  in  quality,  can  be  sold  so  much  cheaper, 
that  they  have  superseded  to  a  great  degree  those  made  at  Tunis,  There  are  likewise 
large  manufoctures  of  robes  and  shawls  of  woollen  and  gauze,  carried  on  aJso  in  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  commerce  of  this  rude  territory  is  also  very  limited.  Its  esports  consist  chiefly  in 
the  raw  produce  of  the  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  its  corn  continued  to  find  a  copious  market  in  southern  Europe,  till  its 
exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Barbary  states,  except  Tunis. 
Even  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts,  twenty-two  piastres  and  a  half  (li,  10s.)  being 
paid  on  the  coffee  (two  English  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  eleven  piastres  and  three  quarters 
on  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  The  chief  shipping  port  is  Biserta.  Tunis  exports  also 
olive  oO,  which  does  not  become  rancid  so  soon  as  the  Italian  oils;  a  large  quantity  ot 
escellent  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  with  some  sponge  and  orchilla  weed  col 
lected  on  the  shore.  The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  from 
Mogadore.  The  exports  consist  of  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1,000,000  pounds,  cow-hides  and  calf-stins,  260,000  lbs. ;  goat-skuis,  10,000  dozen.  Wool 
was  formerly  a  large  article  of  export;  but  it  is  now  absurdly  prohibited.  Ostrich  feathers, 
olive  oil,  and  some  varieties  of  fruit,  complete  tlie  list  of  native  exports.  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and,  still  more,  Morocco,  send  to  Europe  the  produce  of  Soudan,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  gumst 
particularly  gum  Senegal  Of  this  last  article  Mogadore  exports  not  less  than  100,000  lbs. 
The  totai  value  of  the  exports  from  that  city  is  stated  by  Mr,  Jackson  at  137,00W,  sterling. 
The  commerce  of  Eastern  Barbary  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
at  which  last  place  Louis  XIV,  established  an  African  company.  Britain  at  the  same  time 
had  a  company,  which  shared  some  portion  of  the  trade;  and  private  merchants  opened  a 
little  direct  intercourse,  bijt  seat  tljetr  goods  chiefly  through  the  French  and  Italiwi  ports. 
Since  the  continental  war,  however,  and  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  British,  a  good  deal 
of  communication  has  been  maintained  from  that  island.  The  Barbary  stales  receive, 
generally  speaking,  every  species  of  European  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
The  cloths  most  in  demand  in  the  markets  ore  those  which,  being  of  a  coarse  description, 
can  be  offered  cheap.  Those  of  the  kind  called  scarlet  long  ells  are  particularly  adapted 
for  the  trade  of  interior  Africa.  German  coarse  linen,  hardware,  toys,  tin  and  lead,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  cochineal  for  their  manufactures,  may  be  named  among  the  principal  articles. 

The  most  active  commerce  of  tile  Barbary  states  is  that  by  the  caravans  with  interior 
Africa,  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to  Bornou  and  Cassina,  and  thence  across  as  fer  as 
Ashantee ;  Tunis  hy  Gadaniis  and  Tuat  to  Tomhuctoo ;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  of  the 
desert  to  the  same  city,  and  to  the  countries  on  the  Senegal,  A  more  particular  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  cen- 
tral countries  of  Africa,  Into  these  countries  the  caravans  carry  salt,  which  is  winting 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger ;  together  with  European  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly cloths  of  diflerent  kinds,  hardware,  and  toys.  The  returns  are  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gum  Senegal,  and,  above  at!,  slaves,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  countries  have  been  eo  long 
ransacked  to  supply  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  tlie  amount  of  this  inland  trade. 

The  taercantile  shippmg  of  the  Barbary  states  may  be  considered  as  next  to  nothing. 
Fishery,  notwithslnnding  the  extent  of  its  coasts,  is  pursued  only  for  immediate  consumption. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  coral  fiidiery,  of  some  value,  on  (he  coast  of  Constantino,  in  Algiers, 
near  Bona  and  La  Gala.  Mr,  Blaquiere  asserts  that  it  might  emploj[  500  boats  and  0000 
men ;  but  we  question  if  Europe  would  afford  a  market  for  so  extensive  a  produce.  With 
a  view  to  this  fishery,  the  British  government,  in  1806,  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  50,000  dollars  (ll.OOOi.  sterling)  for  tjie  possession  of  Bona,  La  Gala,  and  H  Col ; 
but,  having  omitted  to  forni  a  military  establishment  at  any  of  these  places,  it  has  derived, 
as  yet,  no  advantages  from  the  purchase.  This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
vessels  from  Sicily,  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of  Italy. 

Sect,  VI, — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Of  the  population  of  Barbary,  which  has  probably  much  diminished,  only  a  very  loose 
estimate  can  be  made.  Mr.  Jackson,  indeed,  has  given  statements  of  the  population  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  founded  on  documents  in  the  imperial  register,  according  to^which,  '" 


,*  to  14,880,600:  but,  if  siicli  records  really  exist,  we  can  scarcely  con^ii 


X  to  which,  it 
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proceeding  from  any  thing  but  an  empty  vaunt,  unless  they  be  taken  as  relating  to  a  more 
prosperous  period.  They  assign  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  a  population  of 
270,000;  while  tl.e  most  judicious  travellere  do  not  suppose  that,  in  its  present  state  of 
decay,  it  contains  more  than  80,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  prefer  the  estimate  of 
Chenier,  which  allows  to  the  whole  empire  only  6,000,000 ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  beyond 
the  truth.  Respecting  the  population  of  Tunis  and  its  territory,  the  etatements  made  to 
Mr.  Maegill,  accordiiiff  to  which  it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  appeared  to  him  greally  exagg^iv 
ated.  The  most  careml  estimates  of  tlie  population  of  Algiers  make  it  rather  under  than 
above  2,000,000.  Tripoli  is  stated  by  A!i  Bey  at  2,000,000;  but,  notwithstanding  Uie 
extent  of  territory,  its  prevailing  barrenness  would  warrant  tfie  conclusion  that  one-third  of 
this  is  a  very  fuli  estimate.  Proceeding'  on  these  loose  data,  which  are  all  we  liave,  wo 
may  guess  the  population  of  Barbary  as  follows  >— Morocco,  6,000,000 ;  Algiers,  2,000,000 ; 
Tunis,  2,000,000;  Tripoli,  600,000:  in  all,  10,600,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  are  separated  into  three  very  distinct  classes ;  the  Moors,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Berbers  or  Betebbers. 

The  Moors  mhabit  the  cities  of  Barbary,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  terra  Moor,  derived  from  the  ancient  Mauri,  is  applied  throughout  Africa  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  In  Central  Africa  it  is  made  to  comprehend  all  Mahometans  who  are  not 
Turks.  In  Barbary,  lioivever,  the  wandering  tribes  are  disljnguished  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
and  the  term  Moor  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Mahometan  cities,  in 
general,  present  a  uniform  scene.  Tiie  inhabitants  drag  a  recluse,  gloomy,  and  monotonous 
existence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies,  to  public  amus@menls,  to  the  arts,  and 
to  every  thing  that  animates  life.  Their  time  is  chiefly  spent,  in  a  retired  manner,  in  tho 
interior  of  their  houses.  Tiie  females,  according  to  the  invariable  Mahometan  custom,  are 
strictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and  must  see  none  of  the  male  sex,  except  their  hus- 
bands; they  are  immured  like  slaves  in  the  apartmnnts  of  the  harem.  That  aspect  of 
apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a  Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. In  Barbary,  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  piratical  life  have  rendered  these  occasions 
more  frequent,  and  have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbulent  and  disorderly,  than 
is  usual  in  Turkish  states.  Indeed,  European  travellers  have  usually  described  the  Moors 
as  a  race  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  and  combiniog  every  sort  of  depravity;  but  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  have  usually  been  of  a  very  hostile  nature,  embittered  both  by 
religious  and  political  rancour. 

Tiic  harem,  that  &vourite  and  almost  sole  seat  of  Oriental  luxury,  is,  of  course,  inacces- 
sible, and  can  only  through  some  peciJliar  chance  be  seen  by  Europeans,  Lemptiere,  how- 
ever, in  his  character  of  a  physician,  was  admitted  into  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  It 
consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  palace,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  and  communicating  only 
by  a  private  door,  of  which  the  emperor  liad  the  key.  The  edifice  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  courts,  communicating  by  narrow  passages,  round  which  were  ranged  the  apartments 
of  the  wives  and  concubines,  who  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  besides  their  do- 
mestics and  slaves.  There  was  a  principal  sultana,  who  hod  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  establishment,  but  enjoyed  not  the  same  influence  with  the  emperor  as  some  of  the 
younger  fevourites.  There  were  several  European  captives,  who  appeared  to  the  traveller 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  harem,  both  as  to  personal  and  mental  accompiishments.  The 
Moorish  ladies  were  enormously  tkt,  and  utterly  stupid  and  ignorant.  Their  allowance  from 
their  imperial  master  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  moat  favoured,  only  to  half  a  crown  a 
day ;  so  that  expense  and  luxury  were  to  be  maintained  by  presents  or  bribes  received  from, 
the  numerous  suitors  for  fevoura  from  the  emperor,  who  is  understood  to  approve  entirely 
tliis  delicate  mode  of  supply.  A  more  fevourable  account  is  given  of  the  Tripolitan  harem 
by  a  lady  who  resided  in  that  city  for  many  years,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Tully,  tlie  English 
ambassador.  The  inmates,  who  are  generally  Geoj^ian  and  Circassian  captives,  not  only 
possess  superior  personal  beauty,  but  are  endowed  wi3i  various  ornamental  accomplishments 
acquired  at  Constantinople.  Their  time  is  also  busily  employed  in  superintending  tiie  nume- 
rous slaves,  who  grind,  spin,  and  perfi>rm  all  the  domestic  operations.  Their  toilette  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  which  employs  several  hours,  and  demands  the  service 
of  a  number  of  slaves.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a  separate  office ;  one  to  perfume  the  hair, 
another  to  arrange  the  eyebrows,  a  third  to  paint  (hem,  and  so  on.  The  blackening  of  the 
latter  by  a  preparation  of  antimony,  the  forming  of  them  into  a  particular  shape,  and  the 
filling  of  the  hair  with  powdered  cloves,  perfumes,  and  scented  waters,  ore  the  moat  favourite 
modes  of  female  adornment.  In  their  domestic  character,  the  ladies  are  said  to  display 
many  amiable  qualities;  though  here,  as  in  Morocco,  the  jealousy  of  superior  favour  with 
their  lord  and  master  often  excites  violent  enmities,  and  even  impels  to  the  crime  of  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  hated  rival. 

While  tJie  Moors  thus  inhabit  all  the  great  towns  and  the  fixed  villages  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  all  the  remoter  districts  are  occupied  by  a  race  who  are  called  Arabs,  either 
because  tiey  are  really  the  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  or,  from  situation  ami 
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circuiiistFin<'e6,  have  acquired  eimilar  habits.  They  dwell  in  a  species  of  moveable  encamp- 
Tijenta  called  douars,  composed  of  a  number  of  broad  and  low  tents,  painted  black,  and 
reaembling  ui  tbrm  the  hull  of  a  ship.  They  are  formed  of  cloth  made  of  camel's  liair  and 
tiic  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  are  arranged  generally  in  three  concentric  circles,  in  tlie 
interior  of  which  the  cattle  are  secured  during  the  night  Each  douar  is  governed  by  a 
sheik,  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standing  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  rest;  Itindred 
being  the  tie  which  chiefly  unites  them,  and  no  one  not  related  to  the  common  femily  being 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  douar.  Their  manner  of  living  is  quite  patriarchal,  and  their  rites 
of  hospitality  so  primitive,  that  they  remind  us  of  those  practised  by  Abraham  to  the  three 
angels,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  The  greatest  sheik,  when  a  stranger  enters  his  tent,  seta 
down  water,  and  assists  him  to  wasii  his  feet.  He  goes  to  the  flock,  brings  in  a  calf  or  a 
kid,  kills  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  delivers  it  to  hie  wife  to  dress.  like  all  the  races 
which  boar  the  Arab  name,  they  are  equally  distingiiislied  for  hospitality  alnd  robbery ;  often 
exercising  the  latter  against  those  who  have  just  been  the  objects  of  the  former.  When 
they  have  exhausted  one  spot,  they  prepare  to  move  to  another ;  for  which  purpose,  however, 
they  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  uie  government,  which  is  held  as  the  proprietor  of  all  these 
wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  land;  a  permission  for  which  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be 
always  paid  The  douar  then  breaks  up,  and  ils  members  depart,  with  their  wives,  children, 
cattle,  tents,  forniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  every  thine  which  they  possess.  The 
men  walk,  drH  insf  the  cattlp ,  the  women  are  mounted  on  camels,  three  on  each ;  the  chil- 
dren, lainbs  anl  kid'  are  hung  m  panniers  hy  the  sides  of  these  animals  (Jiff.  809.).     The 


interna!  adminl'itration  of  these 
peror  or  prince ,  the  stveral 


Bsranval  nt  an  Arab  ViUafe. ' 

:amp^,  or  douars,  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  em- 
e  animated  by  deadly  feuds  against  each  other, 
which  oftpu  lead  to  conflict,  and,  m  e\erj  case  of  weak  government  or  disputed  succession, 
many  of  the  Arabs  betake  themselves  without  hesitation  to  plunder. 

While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the  mountain  districts  of  Atlas  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Brebes,  or  Berbers,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Barbary,  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  inaccessible  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  embo- 
somed within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  they  build  their  villages,  which  are  beauti- 
fully enclosed  with  gardens  and  plantaiions.  Some  of  those,  however,  occupying  the  higher 
and  nidec  parts  of  the  chain,  dwell  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  iktigue.  Occupied  in  pasturage  and  cultivation,  they  also  employ 
themselves  much  in  hunting,  and  derive  an  extensive  profit  from  the  skins  of  wild  heaslB, 
Their  &.vourite  exercise  is  the  use  of  the  musket,  both  in  firing  at  a  mark,  and  twirfmg  it 
variously  in  the  air;  in  which  they  have  acquired  remarkable  dexterity:  those  who  can 
afford  it  take  a  pride  even  in  ornamenting  their  fire-arms  with  gold  and  ivory.  Possessing 
such  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  quiet  sobjecls  of  the  Moorish  empire  and  the  other  states 
to  which  their  territory  belongs.  Their  only  homage  consists  in  a  tribute,  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  their  valour,  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  territory,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  subdue  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  sometimes  descended  into  the  plain,  and  carried  their  inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  Mo- 
rocco. They  have  none  of  the  migratory  habits  of  tJie  Arabs;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unwilling  to  remove  frmn  their  original  spot  Unlike  the  Arabs,  too,  tliey  elect  their  own 
sheiks,  and  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  verj"  unusual  in  this  port  of  Africa,  They 
speak  a  language  called  the  Amazigh,  or  Berber,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Moors 
and  Arabs,  who  often  require  ah  interpreter  when  conversmg  with  them.  This  language  is 
siipoosed  1»  he  very  ancient,  and  is  of  the  same  family  witii  that  of  (he  Tibbo,  the  Tuaricks, 
nnd  jther  indigenous  tribes  who  roam  over  the  plains  lo  the  south-east 

The  Shilluks  are  a  branch  of  the  Berbers,  somewhat  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  rude  in 
ii'arscter,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of  Morocco,     The  Errifi,  oi 
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Mntrary  who  border  on  Algiers,  are  still  braver  and  fiercer;  the  very  glance  of  their  eye 
18  eaid  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

The  religion  of  all  the  Barhary  etatos  is  that  of  zealous  Mahometans ;  and  the  ferocious 
bigolry  which  everywhere  characterises  the  professors  of  Jslaro  is  carried,  if  possible,  to  a 
higher  pitch  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  craeliy  exercised  against  their  European 
captives  is  exasperated,  or  at  least  all  pity  and  remorse  are  deadened,  by  religious  antipathy. 
Although  they  have  talbas,  or  spb-itual  instructors,  very  little  of  any  real  knowledge  or  im- 
provement seems  derived  from  these  personages.  There  is  no  connectbn  between  the  min- 
isters of  religion  and  the  government;  neither  is  there  any  corporate  body,  like  the  uleina 
in  Turkey,  to  preserve  and  maintain  tlie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  vene- 
ration of  the  people  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  class  of  persons  who,  bj  individual 
esertioD,  raise  themselves  to  the  character  of  saints.  This  chai'acter  is  not  attained  by  any 
peculiar  purity  of  life,  or  even  rigour  of  superstitious  observance.  Grotesque  and  fentastic 
pretensions  to  supernatural  power,  and  lo  an  intercoui'se  with  invisible  bemgs,  are  the  means 
by  which  they  impose  on  the  credulous  multitude."  Throughout  all  this  region  the  idea  pre- 
vails accordinsr  '"  which  idiots  and  madmen  are  reputed  holy;  and  privation  of  reason  is 
even  feigned  for  the  sake  of  attracting  veneration.  The  higher  class  of  saints  are  decidedly 
the  second  persons  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  do  not  even  rival  the  monarch.  Indeed,  the  em- 
perors of  Morocco  have  been  long  accustomed,  by  high  pretensions  to  sanctity,  to  heighten 

''         -    <■   ■  '  ■     '  I,     That  most  savage  of  tyrants,  Muley  Ismael,  spent  a  great 

part  of  his  time  in  superstitious  gestures  and  observances,  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  idea  of  his  direct  communication  with 
the  Deity  and  with  Mahomet,  and  of  superhuman  powers 
thence  derived.  Barbary,  moreover,  is  overrun  by  supersti- 
tions of  all  kinds,  such  as  usually  prevail  among  the  vulgar 
in  unenlightened  countries ;  am6ng  which,  the  belief  in  the 
potency  of  an  evil  eye  is  particularly  prevalent.  Individuals 
among  the  Arabs  still  make  a  boast  of  the  power  of  charming 
serpents.  They  exhibit  themselves  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tude, half-naked,  in  strange  attitudes  and  contortions,  and 
twined  round  by  those  creatures,  whom  they  certainly  have 
the  art  of  rendering  innoxious  (Js-  810-).  The  most  amia- 
ble of  their  feelings  consists  in  fte  reverence  paid  lo  deceased 
relations,  which  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  cus- 
Serpeni  Charmer.  tomary  among  Europeans.      Every  Friday  evening  forms  what 

is  called  "  the  feast  of  the  dead,"  when  the  people  repair  to 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to  share  ' 
the  almost  gay  festival  which  is  there  celebrated. 

Learning  and  science  in  Barbary  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct.  Like  the  other 
Saracen  states,  those  of  Barbary,  and  of  Morocco  in  particular,  were  formerly  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Fez  was  a  celebrated  school,  lo  which 
students  from  the  most  distant  quarters  resorted.  At  present,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  can  neither  write,  read,  nor  perform  the  most  common  operations  of  arithmetic, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  who  have  acquired  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Shaw  meiitions  as  having  been  shown  to  him  quadrants  and  astrolabes  constructed  in  the 
most  admirable  raanoer;  but  such  instruments  were  exhibited  as  mere  curiosities,  without 
the  least  idea  being  entertained  of  their  use.  Medicine,  in  which  the  Arabs  boast  of  the 
great  names  of  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes,  cannot  be  very  highly  cultivated  in  a  country 
where  the  usual  fee  of  a  physician  is  sixpence ;  and  a  shilling  is  only  bestowed  in  the  mos^ 
serious  and  important  cases.  Accordingly,  unless  for  mere  external  wounds  and  hurts,  the 
interposition  of  a  natire  practitioner  seems  rather  productive  of  injury  than  benefit.  Euro- 
pean physicians  are  always  eagerly  sought,  and  are  considered  as  po^essed  of  almost  super 
natural  power. 

The  amusemenis  of  the  natives  of  Barbary  are  very  little  varied.  Mixed  company 
public  exhibitions,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  which  give  so  gay  an  aspect  to  European 
society,  are  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits.  Among  those  who  are  not  obliged  lo  labour 
for  bread,  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  a  sort  of  listless  indolence;  lounging  at  coffee-houses 
and  barbers'  shops,  the  ftvourite  scenes  of  talk  and  scandal.  Chess  is  pursued  with  great 
eagerness.  Opium,  so  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  Turks,  is  not  in  use  here;  but,  in- 
stead of  if,  they  have  a  sort  of  preparation  fi'om  hemp,  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
efiect.  Wine,  too,  is  taken  much  more  freely,  even  to  excess,  and  in  a  convivial  manner, 
especially  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  than  in  other  Mahometan  countries.  But  horsemanship, 
above  every  thing  else,  forms  the  pride  and  amusement  of  the  Moors;  and  Iheir  feats  in  this 
art  arc  often  very  wondcrfiil  (j?^.  811.).  They  are  particularly  fond  of  galloping,  and  then 
suddenly  stopping;  and  some  will  oven  lift  objects  from  the  ground  white  riding  at  fill; 
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Bjieed.  Although,  however,  tlie  rich  Moors  are  almost  coDslantly  on  the  tacks  of  their 
horses,  they  train  tliem  to  none  of  those  travelling  paces  which  are  found  so  useful  in  Eu- 
riipe ;  they  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  intermediate  between  a  wallt  and  a  gallop. 


i  -^1 


Ii  the  drcBS  of  the  Moors  and  Arab*  thp  moat  conspicuous  feature  (s  the  haik  or  hyke, 
i.  large  sqiiiie  piPce  ot  Koollen  clotli  commonlj  si\  yards  both  in  lengtli  and  breadCl  wliiah 
i^  tolded  loraely  round  the  bodj  It  seems  to  be  the  same  i\ith  the  j-fli-mfnl  of  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  the  very  same  with  the  Highland  plaid.  The  loose  manner  m  which  the  haik 
is  attached  to  the  body  renders  it  necessary,  whenever  any  work  is  to  be  seriously  set  about, 
to  tighten  the  girdle,  which  is  formed  of  woollen,  often  richly  ornamented,  and  in  which 
also  the  weapons  are  stuck.  Hence  arises  the  figurative  expression  so  often  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  industrious,  to  have  their  loins  girt.  Under  the  halt"  is  the  tunic,  or  coat, 
which  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  beneath  it  the  shirt,  which  tlie  Mv.'ra  wear  of  linen  or  cot. 
ton,  but  the  Arabs  of  woollen.  A  species  of  cloak,  called  burnoosE,  iv  thrown  over  the  haKk, 
when  necessary,  as  a  defence  against  rain  or  cold ;  and  it  has  a  impe  which  may  be  raised 
to  cover  the  head.  On  the  head  ia  a3so  worn  a  species  of  coni''  scarlet  cap  covering  the 
crown ;  below  which  is  wrapped  the  turban  expressing  by  tb  i  un  ber  a  d  vai  et}  of  ita 
folds,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  ijig  812  ) 


Dices  of  Ihe 


Wicn  regard  to  food  onp  dish  prevails  at  the  table  of  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  cusciJSOO,  a  sort  of  almost  fluid  paste  made  of  crumbled  bread,  and  enriched  accord 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  preparer,  with  small  pieces  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  condiments. 
This  dish,  placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  earthen  bowl,  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  company, 
who  immodiately  thrust  in  tiieir  fingers,  lift  it  lo  their  mouths,  stirring  it,  if  necessary,  witli 
their  hands,  and  selecting  the  most  savoury  morsels.  The  rich,  on  great  occasions,  present 
a  variety  of  dishes;  but  they  are  all  cooked  in  the  same  maimer,  consisting  of  what  we  call 
spoon-meat.  To  make  some  amends  for  this  mode  of  eating,  the  custom  of  washing  tha 
hands  both  before  and  after  eafing  is  still  rigorously  observed. 
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Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
SfBSECT.  1. — Morocco. 
Morocco,  the  moat  westerly,  is  also  the  moat  estensive  and  importont,  of  tbe  Barbary 
states.  It  has  two  coasts:  one  afong  the  Mediterranean  facing-  the  north,  the  other  and 
larger  along  the  Atlantic,  looking  to  the  west.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  runs 
parallel  to  these  coasts,  changing;  its  direction  along  with  them,  and  leaving  an  intermediata 
plain,  finely  watered  and  not  surpassed  in  natural  fertility  hy  any  part  of  tiie  globe.  But 
though  the  modern  Moors  have  advanced  greatly  beyond  tbe  rude  and  roaming  habits  of  the 
ancient  Mauri,  they  are  iiir  from  improving  the  country  to  nearly  the  extent  of  which  it  ia 
susceptible.  Mr.  Washington  conceives  it  might  be  made  one  vast  corn-fieU,  and  that  the 
ground  ovet-run  with  weeds  and  brushwood  might  oiford  food  Co  millions.  Beyond  the 
nmge  of  Atlas,  however,  Morocco  includes  a  more  arid  region  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain, 
but  yielding  Uie  finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skins  afford 
jie  material  for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  paKtical  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor  possesses 
a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  He  is  not  held 
in  check  by  a  mufti,  an  ulenia,  or  even  a  council  or  divan.  He  ie  supposed  to  possess  a 
divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.  One  emperor,  being  reminded  of  o  promise, 
said,  "Taftest  thou  me  to  be  an  infidel,  that  I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  wordi"  Yet  this 
monarch  must  pay  respect  to  long-established 
usages  and  inatitutions ;  must  not  invade  the  do- 
mestic privacy  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  must 
even  ^ive  public  audience  four  times  a  weeir  to 
administer  justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him 
from  the  ea^i,  or  local  governor.  On  these  occa- 
scons  he  appears  on  horsebacli,  in  an  open  interior 
court  of  Uie  palace,  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  {jig.  813.).  This  absolute  power,  meantime, 
IS  little  regarded  by  the  mountaineer  tribes,  and 
even  by  some  of  those  that  wander  over  the  plains. 
Having,  too,  no  one  interested  in  its  support,  it  is 
continually  liable  Co  be  shaken  by  treason,  revolt, 
and  disputed  succession.  Hence  these  princes 
have  derived  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  ferocious 
character;  and  Morocco  has  been  ruled  by  some 
of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  recorded  in  history. 
Among  these  was  pre-eminent  Muley  Ismael,  who 
introduced  the  system  of  employing  negro  mer- 
cenwies  as  body-guards.  They  were  raised  at 
one  time  to  upwards  of  20,000  (Mr,  Washington 
is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  100.000),  but  are 
now  reduced  to  5000.  They  constitute,  however,  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  empire; 
the  rest  are  merely  a  loose  militia,  summoned  by  imperial  mandate,  and,  though  expert 
horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  discipline.  The  revenue  is  collected 
in  kind,  in  th^  praportion  of  a  tenth  of  grain  and  a  twentieth  of  cattie,  which,  aided  by 
fines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Washington  at  about  1,000,OOW. 
sterling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  important  mann- 
fecture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  bears  its  name.  One  tannery  in  tbe  capital  employs, 
according  to  Mr.  Washington,  1500  persons ;  and  though  the  processes  are  slovenly,  a  fine 
colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate.  Other  articles  for  exportation 
are  almonds,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  from  Suse,  dates  from  Tafilet,  ivory  and  gold  dust  from 
Soudan ;  honey,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  In  return,  it  receives  U)e  usual  articles  of 
European  monuftcture  and  colonial  produce.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  port 
of  Mogadore.  The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercised  fi^om  Sallee  and  oXhui  ports  of 
Morocco  has  for  a  considerable  time  ceased, 

Morocco,  U^e  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain  (Jig.  S14,), 
above  which  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  tbe  loftiest  ranges  of  Atlaa. 
The  mosques  are  nunieious,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  specimens  of  Arabian 
architecture,  particiUarly  that  called  El  Eoutwiben,  the  tower  of  which  is  230  feet  high. 
Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  Uie  Moorish  style.  The  palace  forms  an 
oblong  of  1500  by  600  yards,  divided  into  enclosures,  where,  Eurrounded  by  gardens,  are  tin 
pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his  principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  wit*i 
varioiiBly  coloured  tiles ;  but  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  and  cuahicns,  compose  the  entire  furniture. 
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Fez,  situated  in  the  more  northerly  province  ot  ,      i  place  of  high  celehrily, 

and  ranked  long  as  tlie  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of  Western  Africa,  It  waa 
founded,  in  Uieend  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Edris,  and  rose  to  such 
magnitude,  that  Leo,'in  the  twelfth  century,  describea  it,  though  doubtless  with  some  exag- 
geration, OS  containing  700  mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  magniUcent  and  adorned  with 
marble  pillars.  lis  schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  ia  described 
by  the  latest  travellers  as  presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin;  and,  amid 
the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  heing  almost  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreeable  place.  The  situation  ia  singular,  hut  pleasant;  in  a 
hollow  valley  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  orcliards,  and  with  a  river  winding 
through  it.  Fez  is  still  not  without  some  of  the  Ecicaices  which  formerly  rendered  it  illus- 
trious ;  but  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  a  slight  tincture  of 
grammar  and  logic,  and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population,. 
Tespecting  which  authors  greatly  vary,  ia  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000. 
Mequinez,  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has  risen  to  importance  by  having  been  made  tlie  residence 
of  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extensive  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure, though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story  high.  The  citizens  are  said 
to  he  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females  handsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
Morocco.     The  population  seems  extremely  uncertain. 

The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  they  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived  from 
commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  most  southerly,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  capital,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was 
founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains  in  raising  it  to 
importance.  Being  composed  of  houses  of  white  stone,  it  makes  a  line  appearance  from  the 
sea ;  but  the  interior  presents  the  usual  gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  ia  chiefly  enlivened  by 
the  residences  of  the  European  merchEtnts  and  consuls.  The  country  round  is  almost  a 
de=ert  of  sand ;  water  is  scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  from  the  distance  of  several 
miles  The  population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Saffi,  or  AzafB,  a  very  ancient  town, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a  barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  Europeitn  com- 
merce till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to  Mogadore.  Saffi  is- 
still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of  12,000.  Mazajiran,  a  small  well-built  place,  of  200S 
mhabitants,  waa  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till  1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great 
(own,  and  with  walls  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  circuit,  is  now  deserted,  and  crumbling  into  ruin: 
It  has  3000  people.  JDar  al  Beed  Ja  a  very  amall  place.  Farther  north,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  smal!  river,  are  the  important  towns  bf  Sallee  and  Rabat.  Saliee,  once  the  terror  of 
the  se,M,  whence  issued  such  bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action,  riot,  and  bustle,, 
is  now  still  and  lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
and  in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  aculpture,  and  of  great 
antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred  across  the  river  to 
Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  without,  presents  a  picturesque  group- 
ing of  minarets,  palm  trees,  ruined  walls,  and  old  mosques,  near  which  are  conspicuous  its 
venerable  and  battlemented  lOissubah,  or  citadel,  atid  the  lofty  tower  of  Sma  Hassan.  The 
interior  retains  still  some  activity,  and  (he  markets  ai'e  well  supplied.  Population  18,000,, 
of  whom  3000  are  Jews,  Mehedia,  now  a  poor  fishing  village,  has  monuments  which  dis- 
play its  former  importance.  El  HaVatch,  or  Larache,  was  once  a  flourishing  European  and 
Christian  town;  but  the  churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques,  and  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  consuls  line  the  Marina-  It  has  been  made  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  is  very  strong 
towards  the  sea.    Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  166'3  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Engird,  whicn.i 
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abfuidoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  its  chief  present  importance  from  the  permission  granted 
by  the  emperor  to  eiippty  Gibraltar  witli  provisions,  s.aA  from  the  residence  of  European 
■jonsuls.  Tetuan,  the  only  port  witJiui  the  Mecliterranea.n,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  inter- 
course with  the  English,  wiiose  vessels  often  take  in  victuals  there  on  their  way  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Algiers. 
Algiers,  the  ancient  Numidia,  and  the  grand  modem  seat  of  piratical  warfare,  comprise* 
ail  extensive  and  beaatifiil  range  of  coast,  lyin^  between  2°  W.  and  about  9"  E.  longitude; 
and  thus  extending  700  English  miles  in  lengtli.  The  breadth  of  the  inland  territory,  till  k 
passes,  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  into  the  domain  of  the  mountain  tribes,  or  of  the 
wandering  Ariibs,  is  much  more  vague,  varying  probably  from  50  to  150  miles.  The  southern 
boj-der  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  in  three  successive  ranges,  separated  by  fine  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  range  which  laces  the  maritime  plain  is  called  Jurjura ;  and  its  peaks,  though 
they  do  not  reach  the  stopendous  altitude  of  those  which  tower  above  Morocco,  are  of  such 
height,  that  the  snow  on  their  summits  melts  on!y  in  May.  The  western  tracts,  traversed 
by  numberless  streamsof  pure  water  descending  from  the  Atlas,  form  perhaps  the  most  finely 
irrigated  country  in  the  world.  D^oiitaines  mentions  a  spot  near  Tremecea,  where,  in  a 
circuit  of  two  leagues,  about  2000  springs  occur.  Yet  the  sur&ce  is  too  varied  to  allow  this 
moisture  to  spread  into  swamps ;  it  is  only  difiuaed  so  as  to  maintain  a  general  verdure  and 
fertility.  None  of  these  numerous  streams,  however,  attain  iJie  character  of  rivers,  except 
those  which  rise  in  the  second  ranoe  of  Atlas,  roll  throuftb  the  intermediate  valley,  and 
then  force  their  way  into  the  plain  of  Barbary.  Such  are  tJie  Seibouse,  the  Rummell,  the 
Zeitonn,  and  the  Shellit^  which  lost  has  an  early  course  of  nearly  100  miles  through  the 
mountain  vaUey. 

The  territorj^  of  Algiers  is  thus  greatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  arid  and  rooky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures,  fitted  for 
the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  blooming  with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence  and  size.  Noble  forests  of  pistachio,  of 
oypresg,  and  of  oak,  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  people,  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  the  want  of  roads  and  interior  communications,  cause  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  country  to  be  left  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior 
quality.  They  are  not  so  wholly  destitute  of  manufiicturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared 
and  coloured  in  almost  as  perfect  a.  manner  as  in  Morocca  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  in  request  throughout  tlie  Levant.  Baskets  of  palm-leaves,  and  mais  of 
junk,  are  fashioned  with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared  with  a  skill  little 
to  be  expected  in  such  rude  hands;  but  tliere  is  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East.  The  trade,  before  the  French  invasion,  was  almost  entirely 
in  TJie  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manufectures,  and  of  some 
grain,  oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wool.  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  glass,  and  toys, 
but  showed  a  great  preference  for  fire-arms  and  powder;  while  the  European  merchants  have 
been  reproached,  but  not  only  for  supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing 
the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fishery  of  coral,  carried  on  by  European 
vessels,  produces  an  annual  value  of  about  100,OOOJ, 

That  turbulent  and  piratical  system  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now  become  a 
subject  only  of  history.  The  country  was  long  domineered  over  by  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
not  supposed  to  exceed  1  .^OOO,  and  who  were  recruited  from  the  meanest  classes  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant.  This  body,  at  short  intervals,  strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  his  stead  the 
boldest  and  bravest  of  their  number.  The  corsairs  formed  a  kind  of  separate  republic,  carry- 
ing on  their  barbarous  trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share  of 
the  slaves  and  booty.  These  marauders,  in  1815,  suffered  a  severe  chastisement  from  the 
American  fleet;  and  from  the  English  in  1816.  Again,  after  they  had  for  some  time  set 
France  at  defiance,  that  country,  in  1830,  fitted  out  a  formidable  expedition,  by  which  Algiers 
was  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said  very  little  as  to  any  benefits 
derived  from  this  acquisition.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Duboc,  in  his  account 
of  Oran  in  1S33  (,Annales  des  Voyages),  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  nearly  the  wholo  of  the 
tenitory,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  cither  open  or  secret,  against  the  French ;  they 
are  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  can  assemble  in  a  few  days  30,000  men,  skilled  in 
partisan  warfare ;  so  that  they  keep  the  invaders  nearly  blocltaded  in  the  principal  sea-ports, 
in  these  circumstances,  cdonisation,  which  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, has  not  been  even  attempted. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  judged  of  only  by  estimates,  which  are  very  wide  of 
each  other,  varying  between  1,000,000  and  3,000,000.  A  recent  estimate  m  the  Annales 
des  Voyages,  which  seems  to  ha  made  with  some  care,  states,  of  Arab  cultivators,  1,200,000 ; 
Independent  Arabs,  400,000 ;  Berbers,  200,000 ;  Jews,  SO,0(H) ;  Turk's,  renegadoes,  and  theit 
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Algiers,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  p_rov:nce  of  Titterie,  though  without  being  eon=ider- 
ed  as  forming  patt  of  it.  The  streets  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rising  by  successive  stawea  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hills  above : 
they  make  thus  a  magnificent  appearance ;  hence,  too,  it  is  said,  almost  every  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  sea."  On  entering  the  city,  however,  all  this  beauty  disappears ;  and  it 
is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however,  several  splendid 
edifices,  particulaily  the  palace  of  the  dey,  and  the  principal  mosquea.  The  barracks  are 
al^  fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  niachle  columns;  and  the  naval  arsenal  is 
spacious  end  commodious.  The  bagnios,  as  the  quarters  formerly  destined  for  the  slaves  were 
called,  are  huge,  hut  gloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from 
60,(Wii  to  200,000 ;  M.  Balbi  supposes  70,000.*  The  French  exoedition  captured  2,000,000/. 
sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  ships,  artillery,  tad  ammunition.  The  fortifi- 
cations towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  but  on  Uie  land  side  by  no  means  formidable;  ao 
tliat,  when  the  French  had  effected  a  landing  with  a  superior  force,  they  soon  became  masters 
of  Algiers. 

In  the  western  quarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distinguished  place  is  Tremecen, 
or  Tlemsen,  once  the  capitalof  a  powerful  kingdom,  still  containing  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  ^vatered  district.  Mascara,  abouta  mile  in  circuit,  on  the 
face  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the  view  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an 
agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on  the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  remained  m  possession  of  the  latter  people  till  1792.  The  forti- 
fications have  been  injured  by  earthquakes;  but  the  spacious  magazines  built  of  slone  remain 
entire.  It  has  a  roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed,  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  tlje  point  of  Mors  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Oran  is  much 
declined ;  and,  though  the  French  have  repaired  some  of  the  edifices,  and  converted  an  old 
mosque  into  an  hospital,  their  occupation  has  hastened  its  decay,  by  inducing  the  whole  of 
the  Arab  population  to  leave  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  now  about  4(100.  Arzew,  on 
a  gulf  which  afiords  a  good  harbour,  is  chiefly  noted  as  containing  the  shattered  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Arsenaria.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  here  a  Corinthian  capital  supporting  a  smith's  anvil,  and 
through  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  he  discovered  a  mosaic  pavement.  In  its  vicinity  are 
large  salt-pits.  Tenis,  also  on  the  coast,  once  the  metropolis  of  a  little  kingdom,  consists 
now  only  of  a  few  n)ud  hovels.  Bl  Callah,  in  the  interior,  seated  on  an  eminence  amid 
branches  of  tlie  Atlas,  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  neighbourhood,  for  an  extensive  manu- 
lactiire  of  carpets  and  bornouses.  Medea  and  Bleeda,  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Titterie,  are  both  fiourishing,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  country. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers,  Constantina,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cirta,  the  ancient 
and  strong  capital  of  Numidia,  ranks  second  to  Algiers,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock  precipitous  on  one  aide,  where  it  over- 
hangs the  broad  stream  of  the  Rummell.  The  surroundmg  coantry  is  fine;  but  the  modem 
city  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  site,  however,  is  distinguished  by  splendid  raonn- 
ments  of  antiquity;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  tlie  remains  ot 
broken  walls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  The  bridge,  still  in  good  preservation,  several  gates, 
a  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  natives  thu  Giant's  Castle,  with  various  altara  and  other  frag, 
menls  ailorned  witli  Corinthian  columns,  and  with  rich  friezes  and  sculpture,  rank  among  tlie 
most  elegant  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  Bonjeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong  and  piratical 
sea-port,  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in  1671,  when  it  was  storm- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now  barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  wandering 
Arabs  in  check ;  bill  it  derives  some  importance  from  its  iron  manufactures,  and  the  export 
'  of  wax  and  oil.  Bona,  having  its  site  covered  with  considerable 'remains  of  the  ancipnt 
Hippo,  was  in  modem  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  African  Company,  which 
they  lost  during  the  revolutbnary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  the  coral  fishery  carried 
on  m  its  vicinity;  and  the  same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Calls,  and  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  long  in  possession  of  the  French. 

SuBSECT.  3. —  Tunis., 
Tunis  has  a  territory  very  differently  situated  from  that  of  Algiers.  From  the  frontier  of 
that  country,  the  coast  contmues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  north, 
till  it  reaches  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northerly  point  of  AfKca.  It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend 
southward,  and,  willi  some  windings,  follows  that  direction  as  fer  as  Cape  Jerbi  for  a  spaca 
of  about  250  miles.  This  coast,  with  the  country  reaching  fiDr  upwards  of  100  miles  inland, 
composes  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  ec 
c.osely  hemmed  in  by  the  branches  of  the.  Atlas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there 
intervenes  between  them  and  the  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river  Bagrada, 
or  Mejerda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and  vegetation.  The  [leople, 
also,  though  composed  essentially  of  .the  same  elements  as  those  of  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a 
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ponsidembly  greater  sliareoi' polish  and  civilisation.  The  situation  of  the  territory,  projectinj* 
inui  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  finest  shores  of  southern  Europe, 
fitted  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antiquity.  Carthago, 
by  her  commerce,  rose  to  bucIi  grandeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  even  after  being  compietely  vanquished,  and  her  walls  levelled  with  the  ground,  she 
continued  one  of  the  chief  Soman  cities,  and  tlie  capital  of  the  African  provinces.  'The 
Saracens,  however,  in  the  successive  kingdoms  which  they  founded,  fixed  their  capital,  first 
at  Kairwan,  and  then  at  Tunis;  and  Carthage  was  entiielj  deserted.  In  the  Eisteecth  cen. 
tury,  Ttmis  was  occupied  by  the  corsair  Barbarossa;  and,  notwithstanding  a  successful  espe- 
dition  by  Charl^  V.,  was,  in  1574,  completely  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Since  its 
decline, -it  was  at  first  domineered  over,  like  Algiers,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ;  but  the  lieys, 
within  the  last  half  century,  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  influence  of  this  body,  and  have 
made  themselves  hereditary  and  almost  absolute  sovereigns.  They  have  governed  mildly, 
doing  much  to  mitigate  tlie  former  violent  and  bigoted  system,  and  to  introduce  European 
improvements. 

The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  south-west  fi^m  the  site  of  Carthage,' and  on  the  same 
spacious  bay,  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such  a  height  of  pros- 
perity. It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  place  in  Barbary,  the  population  being  estimated  at  from 
100,000  to  130,000.  It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  well  built,  ^e  streets  being  nai'- 
row,  irregular,  and  dirty ;  yet  the  principal  mosque  ia  very  spacious ;  and  the  new  palace, 
constructed  at  great  cost,  in  the  Moorish  style,  is  one  of  tlie  finest  edifices  in  Barbary,  though 
with  the  incongruity  of  the  ground  floor  being  entirely  composed  of  shops.  This  city  has 
entirely  renounced  its  piratical  habits,  and  addicted  itself  lo  several  branches  of  useful  in- 
dustry. There  are  extensive  manufactures  of  velvets,  siik  stufis,  and  the  red  caps  generally 
worn  in  the  Levant.  The  exportation  of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports  on 
thto  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  tickery,  or  license  from  the  dey,  though  at  the  exorbitant  duty 
of  15s.  a  quarter  on  wheat  •  The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  being  well  packed,  and  not  liable  to 
become  rancid,  is  in  high  estimation;  and  the  wool  of  the  south-eastern  districts  is  said  to 
be  little  inferior  to  the  best  Spanish.  The  soap,  tnade  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  has  no  unpleasant  smell.  There  is  also  a  considerable  traffic  with  interior 
Africa  fiir  its  staples  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European 
inanufectures.  East  India  stuife,  and  colonial  produce.  That  species  of  woollen  cloth  called 
scarlet  long  ells  is  the  British  commodity  most  in  demand. 

The  remains  of  Carthage  are  a  little  Co  the  east  of  Tunis ;  but  no  destruction  can  be  more 
entire  than  that  which  has  overwhelmed  that  celebrated  city.  The  inquisitive  traveller  may 
even  look  over  that  renowned  site,  without  perceiving  that  a  city  ever  existed  on  it-  Even 
the  few  broken  walls  which  remain  bear  evident  marks  of  Moorish  construction.  It  is  nat 
till  he  penetrates  into  its  subterranean  recesses  tliat  he  finds  clear  marks  of  ancient  great- 
ness. He  then  discovers  the  spacious  cisterns  in  which  water  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
tiie  bhabitants ;  and  he  can  'race  the  line  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  mountains  fifty  m  es  distant.  It  is 'probable  that  farlJier  traces  might,  by  diligent 
search,  be  still  detected. 

Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  founded  by  tiie  Saracens, 
and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa.  The  great  mosque,  supported 
by  500  granite  columns,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  revered  of 
any  in  Africa.  To7er,  on  the  lake  of  Lowdeah,  is  only  a  large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Africa.  On  the  north  coast,  Porto  Farini,  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and  Biserta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain;  though  the  fine  harbour 
of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small  vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  Tunis,  Almahdia  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a 
commerce  which  rendered  it  once  the  principal  haven  on  this  coast;  Monasteer  and  Gabaa 
by  a  flourishing  modem  trade,  which  gives  lo  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the 
other  of  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on  traffic  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  island  of  Jerbi  is  noted 
for  manu&cturing  industry.  Near  El  Gemme  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 

SuBsEtT.  4. — Tripoli. 
Tripoli  presents  a  different  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  grateful  and  smiling  as  tlic 
western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which  Las  diffused  tlirough  them 
verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of  sand  which  generally  covers  Northerr 
Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands 
forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not  very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  firom  it  in 
any  direction  finds  himself  soon  in  fie  heart  of  the  desert.  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the 
other  capitals  of  Baibary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  is 
supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  tlian  by  the  limited  productions  of  the  soil.  It 
is,  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bornou  and  Houssa,  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Afiriea;  over  which  it  exercises  even  a  species  of  dominion 
{"ezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tributary  to  the  pacha;  and  he  possecsos 
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iL  ptiwerfQl  influence  over  the  courts  of  Kouka  and  Sackatoo.  This  prince  has  shewn  a  mora 
enliglitened  spirit,  a  greater  desire  to  cultivate  intercoarse  with  the  European  powers,  and 
to  introduce  the  improvements  of  civilised  life,  than  any  other  in  Barbary.  A  singular 
abEence  of  that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts  has  been  displayed  in 
ihe  welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  dfeeovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed  in  pro- 
moting' their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  fine  city ;  yet  its  palace,  and  the  generality 
of  its  mosques,  have  some  beauty;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  and  several  other  interesting: 
remains  of  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  its  cl<He  vicinity,  begins  a  dreary  portion  of  tlie  Great 
Desert  of  Airica.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  !o  the  district  of  Lebeda,  where 
thick  groves  of  olive  and  date  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  of  grain.  This  territory  is  consider^  much  superior  to  that  round 
Tripoli,  and  wee  more  highly  prized  by  tlie  ancients,  who  founded  on  it  tbe  flourishing  colony 
of  Leptis  Magna.  Remains  of  its  magnificent  edifices  and  shattered  columns  are  still  seen 
half  buried  under  the  sand  which  the  wind  and  sea  have  accumulated  over  them;  but  the 
country  people  are  daily  carrying  off  the  fragments,  and  using  them  as  niill-sh>nes.  A  similar 
country  continues  to  Meaurata,  to  the  east  of  which  is  also  a  plain  singularly  fertile,  com- 
pared even  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Babylon.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manufactory  of  carpets, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  Africa.  At  the  termination  of  this  plain  commences 
the  awful  and  desolate  expanse  of  the  Syrtis,  Captain  Beechey  thus  describes  the  opposite 
spectacle  presented  by  the  two  points  of  view; — "To  the  west,  endless  groves  of  palm  tre^ 
and  olives,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  villages  and  gardens,  rich  tracts  of  com 
land,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  everywhere  a  moving  and  busy  popuiatjon ;  to  the  east- 
ward, a  tenantless  and  desolate  waste,  without  a  single  object  rising  from  its  surface,  lies 
stretched  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Gulf  of  Serf,  or  the  Syrtis,  about  400  miles  in  length,  presents  some  striking  features. 
For  about  forty  miles  it  is  bordered  by  a  mitrsh  covered  with  a  thin  saline  crust,  which  often 
gives  way  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  and  discovers  hollow  spaces,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
depth,  with  water  at  the  bottom.  This  dangerous  swamp,  combined  with  the  general  sandy 
character  of  Uie  region,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  idea  of  quicksands, 
which  they  very  decidedly  attached  to  tliis  Siore ;  though  it  is  positively  stated  that  nothing 
is  found  in  any  part  of  it  strictly  answering  to  liie  term.  At  the  end  of  this  marsh,  the 
Syrtic  region,  though  extremely  wild  and  dreary,  affords  fi\)m  time  to  time  httle  valleys,  or 
detached  spot's,  traversed  by  the  ArabsVith  tlwir  flocks,  herds,  and  moveable  tents.  The 
dangers  of  this  gulf,  painted  by  the  ancients  in  such  direfiil  colours,  consist  in  a  flat  and 
shallow  coast,  full  of  concealed  rocks  and  banks,  against  which  a  heavy  surf  is  continually 
breaking.  The  same  perils  still  esist,  increased  by  the  heavy  swell  brought  in  by  the  north 
wind  blowing  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  gulf,  so  terrible  to 
the  ancients,  who  were  unable  to  navigate  at  any  distance  from  land,  and  doomed  by  a  fatal 
necessity  to  cross  it  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Carthage,  is  little  dreaded  by  the  moderns, 
who  in  this  course  systematically  sfand  out  to  sea. 

The  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  modern  Bapca,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syrtis,  afld  exhibits  a  very  improved  aspect  It  is  traversed  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge 
abounding  in  springs  which,  according  to  Arab  report,  amount  lo  360,  and  sprinkle  the  sur- 
rounding desert  with  valleys  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  On  this  coast  the 
Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is  alsindoned 
by  all  civilised  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  villages,  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  -wandering  Araba  wilJi  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bengazi,  the 
Hesperis  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a  miserable 
village.  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the 
surrounding  desert  Yet  the  modern  Arab  still  finds  in  it  ample  building  materials;  he 
begins  to  dig,  and  speedily  arrives  at  fragments  of  splendid  columns  and  rich  entablatures. 
To  suit  his  purpose,  however,  these  must  be  pounded  into  minute  portions :  and  the  elegant 
volute,  the  rich  triglypb,  the  flowering  acanthus,  are  soon  reduced  into  shapeless  firagments, 
which,  however,  being  ill  cemented  with  mud,  form  by  no  means  very  secure  habitations. 
The  range  of  valleys  east  of  Bengazi  is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many 
places  steep  and  rocky;  yet  every  cleft  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetation.  "The  white 
nine  and  the  olive,"  says.M.  Pacho,  "adorn  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  summits  are 
itrowned  wifh  forests  of  thuja  and  arborescent  juniper.  The  rocks,  overhung  with  dark 
groves,  present  sepulchral  grottoes,  the  only  vestige  of  towns  which  have  disappeared,  with 
their  ancient  inhabitants.  These  pious  excavations,  the  funeral  tree  which  covers  them, 
with  the  hoarse  and  savage  songs  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  echoed  from  valley  to  valley, 
arrest  the  pensive  traveller,  and  fill  him  with  solemn  and  tender  recollections."  In  this 
tract  are  found  the  two  ancient,  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta. 
The  edifices  of  the  former  are  entirely  reduced  to  rubbish;  yet  its  walls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  have,  by  their  Cyclopean  strength,  resisted  the  powers  of  destruction,  and  form  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  fortification.     Ptolemeta  has  one  magnificent  gateway  and      ■ 
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the  romains  of  nn  amphitheatre,  two  theati'es,  and  of  the  columns  and  tessella  led  pavement 
of  a  palnce.  The  area  is  covered  partly  with  giain,  partly  with  lofty  shrubs;  while  thu 
cry  of  the  jackal  and  hyena,  and  the  noise  of  owls  and  bats,  alone  afford  any  symploir, 
of  life. 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene  itself,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  discovery,  lurm  the  mos* 
striking  object  in  this  remarkable  region.  They  are  finely  situated  on  a  high  table  plain 
desnendiug  abruptly  towards  the  sea,  by  succesaive  stages,  along  each  of  which  is  a  smooth 
rocky  path,  stiJl  marked  by  the  wheels  of  the  ancient  chariola.  The  view  from  the  brow 
of  the  eminence,  upwards  of  2000  feet  high,  over  the  rocks,  plains,  and  the  distant  Mcdi 
terranean,  is  singularly  beautiful.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre 
numerous  statues,  and  several  fine  spriivgs,  particularly  one  called  the  Fountain  of  Apollo, 
much  resorted  to  by  IJie  wandering  Arabs;  but  the  city  is  totally  destitute  of  permanent 
inhabitants,  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Cyrene  consists  of  its  necropotis  or  city  of 
forabs  0^.8150    Eight  or -^-- -<■— ->-^-.  --" •  ■" ' 


the  mountain.  Around  them  are  grouped  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
inscriptions,  and  extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  roads,  leading  to  Cyrene,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  gay  and  splendid  streets,  Derne  and  Apollonia  contain  ruina  of 
similar  character,  but  not  on  so  great  a  scale, 

llie  ancient  Marmarica  extends  from  thia  point  eastward ;  a  bleak  region,  destitute  oi 
those  smiling  groves  of  kturel  and  myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaica.  It  in 
crowded  with  beasts  and  birds  of  prey;  and  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  of  distant  flocks  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab,  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  favoured 
spots;  and  the  traces  of  cistema  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence  of  a 
civilised  and  even  somewhat  numerous  population.  M.  Pacho  estimates  the  Arabs  of 
MirmfCrica  at  38,000,  those  of  Cyrenaica  at  40,000;  and  the  addition  of  those  who  wander 
over  the  SyrtLs  may  perhaps  raise  the  whole  of  this  waiidering  population  to  100,000. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WESTBitN  Africa  seems  the  only  general  name  under  which  it  is  possible  to  comprise  that 
wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Benguela,  The  greater  part  is  known  to  Europe  under  the 
appellation  of  Guinea,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called, 
commencing  at  Cape  Mesurado.  It  even  applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that 
gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivers  of  Benin;'  fiDr  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loanj|n, 
Congo,  and  the  neighbouring  territorea  's  *n  m  ch  less  frequent  use  The  ter  "tores  n 
and  between  the  Senegal  and  Gan  b  i  are  by  the  French  called  Senegamb  a  but  II 
names  are  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  nat  ves  The  whole  region  s  spl  t  o 
multitude  of  states,  mostly  small,  and  w  thout  any  pol  tioal  connect  on  Tl  ere  a  a  gene  a 
resemblance  of  ciima(«,  nature,  aspect,  and  character  h  ch  just  fies  us  n  class  ng  tl  m 
under  one  bead. 

Sect,  I — Cet  eral  Outl  nc  a  d  Aspect 

Thia  immense  range  of  maritime  CO  ntry        n  !   1p1  b  tveen  tho  tl    teen  1    1p  re 
BdUth  and  the  seventeenth  degree  of        tl    lat  t  ile    for  n  ng  tJ     tj    deer  j        I  r    I 
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line ;  but,  a'lowanoe  being'  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coUBt,  aiid  the  deep  bays  J""  wnieh 
i\  is  indenteiJ,  the  entice  length  cannot  be  lesa  than  4000  miles,  running  in  a  directioa 
f;ciierally  from  north-west  to  soulh-east.  The  breadth  varies  much  more;  indeed,  it  is 
ibunded  upon  an  arbitrary  division,  which  Eiiropeans  have  made  between  Western  and 
Central  Africa;  vague  regions,  which  are  separated  by  no  precise  line  of  demarcation.  In 
general,  the  boundary  fixed  by  nature  seems  marked  by  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
tiie  Atlantic.  This  dimension  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  Senegal  Eind  Gambia, 
and  forma  a  depth  of  700  or  800  miles,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  the  upper  course  of 
tiie  Niger.  In  the  lower  course  of  that  great  river,  as  now  ascertained,  no  such  line  can  be 
drawn;  and  the  extensive  countries  situated  on  iCa  banks  belong  in  iJieir  character  and  rela- 
tions so  decidedly  to  Central  Africa,  that  the  region  so  called,  must,  in  this  quarter,  he  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  coast.  Immense  deserts  bound  this  maritime  district,  both  at  its  northern 
and  southern  extremity. 

The  coast  of  Western  Africa  presents,  in  general,  a  flat  surface,  though  Cape  Verd,  and 
some  others,  project  bold  headlands  into  the  ocean.  All  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  are  in 
the  interior,  and  their  line  and  position  are  still  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  most  important 
is  that  very  extended  chain,  in  the  interior  of  Senegambia,  usually  called  the  Mountains  of 
Kong,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  stretch  across  the  continent,  til]  it  connects  with 
the  Moanlaina  of  the  Moon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Africa.  This  chain,  running  Irom  east 
to  west,  becomes  parallel  to  those  coasts,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Congo  is,  in  many  piirts,  rugged  and  hilly ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  great 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior. 

The  western  rivers  of  Africa  are  conspicuous  features,  though  not  of  that  immense  mag- 
nitude which  has  been  sometimes  imagined.  The  Senega!  is  no  longer  identified  with  the 
Nifrer,  nor  supposed  to  draw  its  waters  from  the  interior  depths  of  the  continent;  hut  it  ia 
about  flOO  miies  in  length  from  i(a  source,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mountains  ol 
Kong,  not  very  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Niger,  Its  early  course  is  swelled  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  same  mountains,  among  which  the  Ba-ling,  the  Ba-lee,  and  the  Faleme, 
are  the  most  important.  After  passing  GaUam  and  the  falls  of  Felu,  it  descends  into  a  dead 
level,  and  rolls  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  till,  near  Fort  Louis,  it  finds  a  passage, 
obstructed  by  heavy  bars  of  sand,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Gambia  rises  from  a  point  of  the 
same  chain  not  very  distant,  and  rolls  a  more  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  forming  at  its 
mouth  a  considerable  estuary;  but  its  course  is  not  more  than  two-thirdsof  tiatof  the  Sene- 
gal. The  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mesurado,  which  come  down  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
same  mountains,  have  not  attained  the  character  of  streams  of  the  first  order  when  they 
reach  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  ivory  and  gold  coasts  of  Guinea  are  little  better  than 
mountain  torrents,  pouring  down  from  the  higii  grounds;  but  from  the  western  limit  of 
Whidah  to  Calabar,  a  space  of  above  200  miles,  the  Gulf  of  Benin  receives  a  continued 
succession  of  large  estuaries,  which  convert  the  whole  territory  into  alluvial  and  partially 
inundated  islands.  These  channels,  the  sources  of  which  were  long  the  subject  of  conjec- 
ture, ate  now,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lander,  ascertained  to  compose  the  delta  of  the  Niger ; 
though  (he  course  of  that  mighty  river  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  central  re- 
gions of  Africa.  Farther  south,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  poura  its  ample  volume  of  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  freshens  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  though  the  expedition  under 
Captain  Tuckey  penetrated  nearly  3f)0  miles  upwards,  the  higher  part  of  its  cmirse  is  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.     The  Coansa  likewise  appears  to  come  from  a  considerable  distance 


Sect.  II, — Natural  Geogrhphy. 
SuBBBCT.  1. — Geology. 
Western  Africa. — The  African  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River,  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  a  geological  viewi    The  hiOs  around  Sierra  Leone  are 
said  to  be  of  granite ;  the  geology  of  tlie  grain  coast  and  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  is  unknown, 
and  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  slave  coast.    In  Benin  there  are 
mountains  (those  of  Camaroon,  on  the  sea-coast),  said  to  be  13^000  feet  high.     The  exten- 
pive  district  through  which  the  Zaire  flows  was  examined  during  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
rocks  met  with  are  granite,  syenite,  primitive  greenstone,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  ana 
primitive  limestone  or  marble.     The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  remarltable  for  tlie  great  extent 
of  its  salt  mines ;  it  also  aifords  copper  and  iron.     The  mines  of  Loango  and  Benguela, 
often  mentioned  by  travellers,  afford  principally  iron  ores. 


Western  Africa,  containmg,  as  it  does,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  both  in  the  northern  and 
Eoutliern  hemispheres,  including  the  tropics,  must,  of  course,  possess  an  extremely  varied 
legetatioi!,  of  which,  unfortimately,  a  very  great  portion  is  unknown.    Islands  present  a, 
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more  interesting  field  for  the  geographical  dialribution  of  plants,  than  the  continenL  In  tha 
ficBt  place,  therefore,  we  shall  olfer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  of  Madeira,  which  we  are  tho 
better  eoahled  to  do  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Kuhl,  given  in  the  Botaniscke  ZeUung, 
and  the  interest  of  which  is  increased  from  the  relative  situatbn  of  this  speck  in  the  ocean 
being  Euch  as  to  form  Ihe  connecting  link  between  the  vegetation  of  Europe  and  that  of  tlie 
western  continent  of  Africa,  to  which  country  it  naturally  belongs.  "  Here,"  says  this  tra- 
veller, "  every  stranger  must  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  Oaks,  Firs,  Birch,  Wil- 
lows, &c.  All  our  European  ft'oita  are  cultivated ;  but  such  as  are  not  planted  in  a  soil  that 
is  properly  manured,  are  far  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of  flavour ;  at  least  those  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  eating.  The  Grapea,  indeed,  must  be  excepted,  which  poasese  much  rich- 
ness, and  are  mostly  red.  The  wine  is  a  true  claret,  and  ihe  good  old  Madeim  has  the 
exact  colour  of  Ehenish  wine.  The  red,  which  is  not  a  claret,  is  rare.  All  the  native  trees 
have  coriaceous  leaves,  and  one  only  bears  an  esculent  fruit,  which  is  an  arborescent  Vac- 
ciniiim  (K  podj/bfem  Smith),  the  rest  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  One 
single  species  of  Fir,  it  is  said,  was  fonnd  on  the  island  when  it  was  discovered ;  but  that 
was  soon  extirpated  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  building,  for  which  purpose  the  Cheslnut  is 
now  employed  and  cultivated.  Of  tha  Ihicit  stems  of  the  arborescent  Heaths  (Ericic), 
which  crown  the  top  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  and  whose  wood  is  of  a  beautifiil  red  colour,  tliey 
make  props  for  their  vines,  which  are  not,  as  with  us,  trained  upright ;  but  horizontally,  just 
above  the  ground,  forming  a  green  covering.  As  the  climate  of  the  respective  regions  varies 
according  to  Che  relative  heights  of  the  mountains,  so  we  meet  witii  very  diflerent  plants  at 
difierent  elevations,  and  the  several  belts,  or  regions,  may  tlius  be  characterised : — 

"  1.  Region  of  the  Cacti,  which,  according  to  our  calculations,  reaches  to  an  elevation  of 
630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— Von  Buch  gives  the  same  extent  to  this  region  at  Te- 
neriffe.  In  Madeira,  however,  the  succulent  Eup/wrbincea  and  other  African  plants,  which 
abound  in  Teneriffe,  are  wanting.  The  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig  (Cac- 
tus Opunlia),  grows  alone  upon  ^o  bare  recks,  and  Vines,  Canes, 
Figs,  Arums,  Muste,  and  other  southern  fruits,  are  cultivated  in  the 
fieMs.  This  district  is  rich  in  wild  plants;  we  found  one  Crypto- 
gamoTts  species,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  (,Jig.  S16.);  seven  Mo- 
itocotyledonet,  viz.  three  Panica,  a  Cynodon,  Andropogon,  Setaria, 
and  liilium ;  sixty  Dicotyledones,  among  which  (besides  the  genera 
which  abound  with  us,  such  as  Rmnex,  Coneo/wuZus,  fee)  were 
Crolalarla,  Physalis,  Aselepias,  Helmintliia,  Atractylis,  Agei^alum, 
Sida,  MyrtuE,  Cossia,  &c.  The  Pomegranates,  Pigs,  and  Bananas, 
which  are  planted  about  the  houses,  together  with  the  bright  green 
of  the  Arums,  gave  a  singular  charm  to  this  district.  Of  the  sixty- 
eight  species  now  enumerated,  seventeen  extended  as  fir  as  the  region 
of  the  Vine,  and  only  two  of  them  were  met  with  again,  at  a  height 
of  5300  feet. 

"2.  Region  of  the  Vine. — The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
sea-shore ;  but  the  Cactus  does  not  accompany  it  above  030  feet.  The  vine  ascends  to  an 
elevation  of  2030  feet;  but  higher  than  that  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  In  this  region,  the 
Arum,  Cane,  Mulberry,  &c..  Potatoes,  Corn,  and  Onions,  are  cultivated ;  but  not  the  Bana- 
nas and  Cacti,  The  hedges  consist  of  Myrtle  and  Chestnut  Agriculture  is  more  success- 
fully carried  on  here  than  elsewhere ;  on  which  account,  few  wild  plants  are  met  with,  hut 
such  as  we  had  already  found  in  the  lower  region,  and  of  those,  three  that  grew  at  a  still 
higher  elevation. 

"3.  Region  of  Iks  Chestmd. — This  commences  at  20S0  feet,  and  is  eminently  distin- 

fuished  by  the  tall  stout  stems  of  the  Chestnut,  which  tree  ascends  to  about  2350  feeL 
'hose  that  are  found  still  higher,  are  smaller,  distorted,  and  bear  no  ft-uit.  We  staid  longest 
in  Ibis  region,  and  our  success  in  collecting  plants  was  proportionably  greaL  We  found 
twenty-three  Cryptfl^rnnio!,  viz.  twelve  Ferns  (one  Darea  and  WoodwaTdid),  five  Lichens, 
Anthoceres,  Marehantia,  Boletus,  two  Jungermanniie : — twelve  Monoeotyledones  of  our 
common  genera ;  only  one  Carex,  and  a  beautifiil  Cyperus : — sixty-six  Diclyledones,  via.  five 
RuRiices,  Clcthra,  Lobelia,  Andryale,  Chaintemelum,  an  arborescent  Euphorbia,  two  shrubby 
species  of  Teucrium,  Cineraria,  Disandia.  We  found  nine  of  these  species  in  the  ney' 
region, 

"4.  Region  qftke  Spartium. — This  terminated  at  a  height  of  3920  feet,  and  is  singu- 
larly poor  in  its  vegetation.  We  found  but  one  plant  we  had  not  seen  before,  or  did  not 
meet  afterwards  in  the  following  region.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  Spartium  alone, 
"5.  Region  of  the  Heath  (Ericai, — This  extends  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Ruivo,  the  high- 
est point  in  the  whole  island,  and,  according  to  our  reckoning,  5300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  very  rich  in  interesting  plants.  Towards  the  centre  of  it  are  trees  with  cori- 
aceous leaves,  an  arborescent  Vaccinium,  and  two  trees,  called  Till  and  Vintratico,  which 
for  want  of  flowers.  We  could  not  determine.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  region  is  a  tract 
ainjosi  covered  with  Pteris  aquilina,  and  some  other  Ferns,  eEpecially  aBothcr  Pteris.    Oa 
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many  ririges,  these  abound  to  the  exclusion  of  all' other  plants,  and  remarliabiy  so  at  a  height 
of  3920  to  4080  feet;  while  below  them  the  Spai'tium,  and  above  them  the  Ericas,  maintain 
possession  of  the  soil.  But  again,  not  fer  from  tlie  lop  of  the  Pico,  is  a  tract  where  the 
Ericas  are  supplanted  by  the  Sparlium ;  only,  however,  foi'  a  short  space,  for  the  summit  is 
covered  by  the  tJiick  stems  of  the  Heaths.  Besides  fifteen  species,  common  to  the  iower 
regions,  we  found,  of  Acotyledones,  twelve ;  Peziza  and  Lichens : — seven  Monocotyl^doTies, 
among  them  two  Sciuri,  two  species  of  Cynosurus,  an  Aira  and  Agrostis : — thirty-seven  Di- 
cotyledonRS,  among  them  a  Sideritis,  a  beautiful  shrubby  Echium,  with  a  blue  spike,  Croco- 
dyliuiB,  Pyrethrum,  Phyllis,  two  Semperviva,  Sedum,  Cotyledon,  &c.  Tjiere  is  no  Pine 
Region.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  name  all  the  genera  we  collected;  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to  one  another,  shows  the  island  to  he  deficient  in 
the  nortliern  families  of  Amentaceoe,  Saxifrages,  and  Caryophyllete,  especially  the  second. 
It  ia  poor,  likewise,  in  the  predominant  femilies  of  the  tropics,  the  Euphorhiacete,  Malvacete, 
and  Corymbiferie,  which  latter  are  only  in  tlie  proportion  of  1  to  19 ;  but  at  the  Cape,  1  lo  5, 
and,  in  other  equatorial  countries,  1  to  6.  But  the  Cichoracete,  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  are  here  numerous.    In  our  walks  on  the  shore,  we  found  whole  Imnks  of  Foci." 

In  the  same  way  does  the  celebrated  Humboldt  divide  the  famous  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  into  five  zones,  to  whicli  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Region  of  Vines,  the 
Reg-ion  of  Laurels,  the  Region  of  Firs,  the  Region  of  the  Retama  {Spai-tinm  aubigenwm), 
and  the  Region  of  tlie  Gramineoe.  These  zones,  which  lie  one  above  another,  like  terraces, 
occupy  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Peak;  while,  fifteen  degrees 
more  northerly,  on  tlie  Pyrenees,  the  snow  covers  ail,  above  the  height  of  7800  to  8400  feet. 
If  vegetation  does  not,  Bl  TenerifTe,  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  volcano,  it  is  not  because 
eternal  snows  and  a  cold  atmosphere  prevent  it;  but  because  lava  and  pumice-stone  do  not 
admit  of  plants  growing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  crater. 

The  first  Zone,  that  of  the  Vine,  extends  from  the  sea-side  to  a  height  of  from  1200  1« 
1800  feet:  it  is  the  most  inhabited,  and  the  only  one  wliere  the  soil  is  carefully  cultivated. 
In  these  low  regions,  at  the  sea-port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  winds  have  a  fi-ee  access, 
the  thermometer  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  ialla  so  low  in  winter,  as  at  Paris-and 
Petersburg ;  as  was  ascertained  by  observations  made  by  M.  Savag^,  in  1795  to  1799,  The 
climate  seems  (o  hold  a  mean  between  that  of  IVaples  arid  the  Tomd  Zone.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the  plants  of  the  former 
islajid  are  in  general  much  less  delicate,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  than  those  of  Tenerifife. 
Thus  Cheirantlms  longifolias,  from  Orolava,  ia  killed  by  the  cold  at  Montpelier,  and  C.  mu- 
tabilis,  of  Madeira,  stands  there  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  The  summer  heats  are  sliorter 
at  Madeira  than  at  Teneriffe. 

The  Region  of  Vines  presents,  among  its  vegetable  productions,  eight  kinds  of  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  some  Mesemhryanthemums,  which  abound  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Cacalia  IQeinia,  the  Dragon  tree,  and  other  plants,  whose  naked  and  tor- 
tuous stems,  succulent  foliage,  and  glaucous  hue,  indicate  the  vegetation  of  Africa,  In  this 
zone  are  the  Date,  tlie  Bajiana,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Indian  Fig,  the  Arum  Colocasia,  whose 
roots  afford  the  lower  ckasra  a  wholesome  farinaceous  food,  the  Olive,  the  European  fruit 
trees,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cerealia,  The  com  is  cut  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  begmning 
of  May,  and  the  Bread-fruit  tree  promises  to  succeed  well,  as  also  the  Cinnamon  tree  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Arabian  Coffee,  and  the  American  Cocoa-Nut.  At  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  landscape  presents  all  the  character  of  a  tropical  scene,  and  the  Region  of  Palms 
may  be  easDy  seen  to  extend  lor  beyond  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  Palmetto  and  the  Date 
grow  verv  well  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Muiviedro  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  in  Provence, 
near  A  ntibes ;  some  trees  of  the  latter,  planted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  resist 
even  the  cold  of  2,5°  below  the  freezing  point.  But  if  Western  Europe  shares  but  little  in 
the  productions  that  grace  the  zone  of  the  Palms;  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  placed  under  the 
parallel  of  Egypt,  of  Southern  Persia,  and  of  Floi'ida,  ^lows  with  almost  all  the  vegetable 
glories  which  enliance  the  majesty  of  Equatotial  Regions.  Among  its  iildigenpus  plants, 
however,  the  trees  with  pinnated  foliage,  and  the  arborescent  Gramineai,  do  not  appear ;  nor 
lias  any  species  of  the  numerous  family  of  Sensitive  Plants  migrated  so  far  as  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  second  Zone,  tiiat  of  the  laurels,  includes  the  wooded  portion  of  Teneriffe:  it  also 
is  iJie  region  of  the  springs,  which  bubble  up  in  its  ever-verdant  turf!  Splendid  forests 
crown  the  hills  which  adjoin  the  volcano;  among  them  are  four  species  of  ikurel,  an  Oak, 
very  similar  to  Quercus  Tumeri  of  Thibet,  the  Visnei  Mocanera,  the  Myrica  Faya  of  the 
Azores,  an  indigenous  Olive  (Ofeo  exeelsa),  the  largest  tree  in  this  zone,  two  species  of 
Sideroxylon  with  beautiful  foliage,  Arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  the 
myrtle  tribe.  Climbere,  and  an  ivy  quite  different  from  that  of  Durope  (Jledera  canarte-o- 
sW)  .twine  round  the  stems  of  tie  Laurels,  at  the  foot  of  whith  grow  numberless  Fetns,  of 
which  but  three  species  grow  so  low  as  in  the  Vine  Region  Ever\  where  the  soil,  which 
is  covered  with  mosses  and  line  grass,  shines  with  the  blosson  s  ot  the  golden  Campanula 
(f'.oMren),  of  Chrysantbpmum  pinnatilidum,  Mentlia  canarien="  and  several  shrubbykinda 
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of  Hypericum.     Plantations  of  wild  and  grafted  Chestnuts  form  a  broad  bond  round  &>■ 
region  of  the  springs  of  water,  which  is  the  most  verdant  and  agreeable  of  all. 

The  third  Zone,  or  Region  of  Firs,  begins  at  an  elevatbn  of  5400  feet,  and  there  tite  lest 
gToupH  of  Arbntus,  of  Myrica  Paya,  and  the  fine  Heath,  which  the  natives  call  Teso,  dis- 
aj4«ar.  This  zone,  about  2400  feet  in  extent,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  ^ast  forest  of  Fire, 
mingled  with  the  Juniperus  Cedro  of  Broussonet.  The  Firs  (Ptnus  canarienHs  Van  Buch) 
{fig.  817.)  have  very  long  and  stiff  leaves,  which  often  grow  in  pairs,  but  more  frequently 
three  in  each  sheath.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit,  we  are  ignorajit 
if  this  species,  which  has  all  the  habit  ot  the  Scotch  Pir,  is  truly  distinct  from  the  eighteen 
species  of  Pinus  which  are  already  known  in  the  Old  World.  A  celebrated  traveller,  wlio 
has  much  advanced  llie  cause  of  science,  M.  De  Candolle,  considers  the  Fir  of  Tenerifte  as 
alike  distinct  from  Pinus  atlantica  and  P.  halepensis.  On  the  slope  of  the  Pealt,  at  720O 
feet,  we  saw  the  last  Firs;  on  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  tlie 
Max  can  F  r  grew  at  aa  ele  at  on  of  12  000  feet  But  whatever  may  be  the  analogy  exist- 
ng  between  diiferent  spec  di  of  the  sane  genus;  each  requires,  for  its  perfect  developemeiit, 
a  cpr  a  n  d        p  o    t      Dcrj,  ni  ot  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 


Tie  fourth  nn&  fifth  Zone?  the  Regions  of  the  Re  an  a  and  he  C  am  neoe  occupy  i;!i 
elevation  corresponding  with  the  highest  and  m  st  n  oce'^  ble  po  nta  of  the  Pyrene^m 
mountains  This  la  the  desert  portion  of  the  sla  d  v  e  e  masses  ot  pum  ce  tone,  obsi- 
dian, and  shiverpd  lava  forbid  the  progress  of  vegetaton  We  have  al  eady  a  1  ded  to  the 
fiowery  tnfts  of  alpine  Broom  {Spartinm  n-uhtire  n)  v  el  form  so  n  any  oases  in  this 
vast  wJdernf^s  of  ashes  Two  herbaceous  plants,  Scrophular  a  glab  ata  and  V  o  a  chei- 
ranthifolia,  rise  somewhat  higher.  Beyond  the  scan  j  g  ass  nh  ch  s  pa  hed  up  by  an 
Airicansnn,CladoniapaSGhalis  covers  the  arid  sol  and  he  shepherds  often  set  ton  fire,  till 
the  blaze  extends  to  considerable  distances.  To  va  ds  the  summ  t  of  the  peak  U  eolarias 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Lichen  family  are  always  tend  ng  to  efie  t  be  decon  position 
of  the  scorified  matter.  Thus,  by  an  uninter  upted  act  on  of  organ  force  the  empire  of 
jilora  is  continually  gaining  ground  on  these  islands  o  e  whole  structure  I  as  been,  as  it 
were,  deranged  by  volcanic  fire. 

It  is  in  the  Canary  Islands  that  the  Dragon's  b  ood  t  e  (  %  818  )  appears  to  a  ve  at  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  attain  a  n  o  t  astin  sh  ng  ze  Th  s  g  gan  c  tree," 
as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  first  of  travellers,  in  bis  Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
when  speaking  of  a  very  celebrated  specimen  of  the  Dragon's-biood  tree,  "  is  now  included 
within  the  precincta  of  M.  Franchi's  garden,  in  the  small  town  of  Orofava,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  spots  in  the  world.  In  1799,  when  we  climhed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  we  found 
that  tjiis  enormous  vegetable  was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  root 
Sir  George  Staunton  affirms  that,  at  tea  feet  high,  its  diameter  is  twelve  feet.  Tradition 
relates  tjiat  this  particular  Draotena  was  venerated  by  the  Guanobos,  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesns 
was  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  in  i.  v.  1400  it  was  aa  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  The 
gigantic  Dragon's-blood  tree,  wliich  I  saw  in  the  Canaries,  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and, 
enjoying  a  perpetual  youth,  was  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit.  When  the  MM,  Bethen- 
court,  French  adventurers,  conquered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
I)ractena  of  Orotavn,  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as  the  Olive  tree  that  grew  m  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  as  it  is  now.    In  tiie  Torrid  Zone,  a  forest 
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nf  Ccesaipiiiia  and  Hyiiieniea  is  perhaps  the  monutiient  of  lOOO  years.  As  the  growth  of 
till!  Dragon  tree  is  extremely  slow,  we  may  be  sure  that  tho  Orotava  tree  is  extremely 
old.  Doubtless  this  tree  and  the  Baobab  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  Dragon'e-blood  tree  has  been  cultLviled  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the 
isles  of  Potto  Santo,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  though  originally  derived  from  India, 
This  fact  contradicts  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  tbe  Guanohos  aa  a  race  of  men 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  were  completely  insulated,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Africa." 

The  trunk  of  llie  Dractena  Draco  cleaves  open  in  many  parts,  and  distils,  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  a  fluid,  whicli  condenses  mto  red  tears,  soft  at  first,  afterwards  hard 
and  friable :  this  is  the  true  Dragon's-blood  of  the  shops,  and  must  not  be  conibunded,  though 
dry,  friable,  blood-red,  and  inflammable,  with  other  reainoas  substances  Itnown  under  the 
same  name,  and  derived,  the  one  from  a,  species  of  Calatous  {Rotang),  and  the  other  from  a 
Pterocarpus.  TO  the  Dragon's-blood  are  attributed  astringent,  desicaJory,  and  incrsBsating 
virtues.  It  is  administered  internally  for  dysentery,  htemorrhage,  violent  bowel  complaints, 
and  inward  tilcers;  and  externally,  to  dry  up  running  sores,  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  strengtlioa 
the  gums.  The  painters  make  use  of  it,  in  tlie  red  vainish  with  which  tliey  colour  the 
Chinese  boses  and  chests. 

Our  observations  upon  lie  vegetation  of  the  coast  itself,  of  Western  Africa,  most  be  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics ;  while  for  a  more  full  account  we  must  refer  to  a 
learned  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  tlie 
Congo,  and  content  ourselves  with  litde  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  that  paper,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  vegetation  along  tbe  line  of  the  Congo,  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
/Vest  Coast  of  Equinoctial  Africa. 

It  appears  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  about  16°  N.  lat.,  to  .the  Congo,  which  is  in 
upwards  of  6°  S.  lat.,  tliere  is  a  remarkable  iinitbrmity  of  vegetation,  not  only  as  to  princi- 
pal ordere  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  species  of  which  it  consists. 
More  than  one-tliird  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo  have  been  observed  previously  on 
vai-ious  parts  of  the  coast     Many  of   the  trees, 
tlip  Palms   and  several  other  remarkable  plants, 
which  characterise  the  landscsjie,  as  Adansonia, 
Bomba'^   pentandrum,  Elais   guineensis,    Eaphift 
vmifera,  and  Pandanus  Candelabrum  (^g.  819.) 
appear  to  be  very  general  along  the  whole  extent 
of  coa-"t     Sterculia  acuminata,  the  seed  of  which 
13  the  Cola  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Con^   exists,  and  is  equally  valued,  in  Guinea 
^^      and  bierra  Leone,   and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
-.,_     hears  the  same  name  throughout  the  West  Coast, 
The   Ordeal   Tree,   called,  by  Professor   Smith, 
Cassa,   and  by  Captain  Tockey,   erroneously,  a 
_   ,.  CasBia    ii  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the 

'--1-   X  Red  Water  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 

'  j  Coast,  belongs  at  Ipjist  to  the  same  genus.    A  spe- 

cies of  the  Cream  Fruit,  remarkable  in  affording 
\  a  wholraome  and  pleasant  saccharine  fluid,  ( 


,  by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  quench  their 

I|   (^  thirst,  though  belonging  to  that  generally  delete- 

Ic       f   I  _-^.^      riouo  family  the  Apocyneffi,  was  also  met  with. 


Ji 


fg^g^feo)  53-*""=^  ■  The  Sarcocephalus  of  Afzelius,  which  is  probably 

~       ^^^if^  '^  what  he  has  noticed  tinder  the  name  of  the  Coun- 

p       nuB  Lad    b  Doi  '^T  Sg  of  feieTra  Leone,  tyas  found  on  the  banks 

of  thp  Congo.    Anona  senegalensis,  whose  fruit, 

ll  ough  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivdted  species  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  superior  to  tliem 

all    tppears  to  be  a  general  plant  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast;  and  Chrysobalanus 

Icapo  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  equally  common  from  Senegal  to  Congo. 

We  may  here  mtroduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  Esculent  Plants  of  the  Congo;  the  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  indigenous  species,  being  very  similar  tliroughout  the  West  Coast  On 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  principal  articles  of  vegetable  food  were  the  Indian  Corn,  cvr 
Maize  (Zea  Ma^ii),  Cassava,  both  sweet  and  bitter  (Jatropha  Manih^i),  two  kinds  of  Pulse 
extensively  cultivated ;  the  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  a  Phnseolus  (I),  with  Ground  Nuts  (Aracfo's 
kypogaa).  The  most  valuable  fruits  are  Plantains  (Jlfosa  sapientum),  the  Papaw  (Crarica 
Papaya),  Pumpkins  {Oacurbita  Pepo),  Limes  and  Oranges,  Pine  Apples,  the  Common 
Tamarind,  and  Safn,  a  truit  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  which  was  not  seen  ripe.  One  of  the 
most  important  plants,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  is  Elaia 
jruineensis  (Jig,  820.),  or  the  Oil-Palm,  which  also  affords  the  best  Palm  Wine.  Wine  is 
likewise  obtained  fruiii  two  other  Palms,  Raphia  vinifera  (T)  and  a  Coryplia  (t). .  Among  tho 
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other  alimentary  pknta,  of  less  importance,  or  imperfectly  known,  are  the  Shrubby  Holcus, 
the  ooramoh  Yam,  only  snen  near  Cooloo;  and  another  Dioscera,  found  wiid  only,  and  very 
inferio!  lo  the  Yam,  requiring,  it  is  said,  four  days'  boiling  to  free  it  from  its  perniciouB 
qualities.  On  Mr.  Lockhart's  authority,  two  kinds  of  8ugaj  Canes  and  Cabbala  were  seen 
sparingly ;  Capaieum  and  Tobacco  are  generally  cultivated,  and  in  the  herbarium  is  a  speci- 
men of  ftfalaghetta  Pepper.  A  second  kind  of  Ground  Nut  or  Pea  {Gli/oine  eubterranea .') 
which  ia  extensively  grown  at  Madagascar,  also  appeared.  A  speciea  of  Ximenia  (_X,  ameri- 
conn.O  was  likewise  found;  the  fruit  yellow,  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  acid,  but  not  unpleasant, 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river,  where  it  is  generally  planted.  An  Antideama,  perhaps 
like  that  meatioiied  by  Afzelius,  as  having  a  fruit  of  the  same  size  ajid  taste  as  a  currant,  is 
aJao  in  the  hcrharium. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  that  most  of  the  above  plants,  enumerated  as  cultivated 
on  the  Congo,  and  especially  the  important  apecies,  have  probably  been  introduced,  and  do 
not  oven  belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  Thus  Maize,  Manioc,  or  Cassava,  and  Pine 
Apples,  have  been  brouf^ht  froni  America,  as  also,  perhaps,  Papaw,  Capsicum,  and  Tobacco ; 
while  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  the  Lime,  the  Orange,  tiic  Tamarini^  and  tiic  Sugar-Cane, 
may  be  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin. 


In  connectmn  with  thm>e  (Aaervations  of  Mr.  Brown's,  we  may  here  introduce  a  list  of 
the  Edible  Fruits oi  Sierra  Leone,  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  from  the  Journal  and 
Notes  of  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  charged  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  collect 
the  useful  vegetables  of  that  most  interesting  country. 

The  Peach  of  the  Negroes  {Sarcoeephahts  esculenln^)  {Sg.  831.)  ia  a  large,  fleshy,  and 
solid  fruit,  hard  and  eatable  throughout,  and  full  of  small  seeds,  not  much  unlike  a  strawberry 
in  flavour  and  consistence.  The  tree  grows  plentifiilly  throughout  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
10  to  15  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  elliptical,  the  flowers  pink,  produced  in  globu- 
lar heads,  and  seated  on  a  receptacle  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fniit.  The  Anona. 
senegalffliak,  or  African  Custard  Apple,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  much  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  with  the  same  or  a  superior  flavour  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  Monkey-bread 
(3i(msojiJa  digitata)  is  mnoh  used  by  the  negroes:  its  fruit,  which  ia  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  full  of  seeds,  and  tastes  like  gingerbread,  with  a  pleasant  acid 
flavour.  The  Locust  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  (,Inga  Hglobma)  ia  a  beautiful  tree  when  in 
blossom,  covered  with  compact  biglobular  heads  of  fine  vermilion-coloured  flowers;  which 
are  succeeded  by  compact  bunches  of  pods,  containing  a  yellow  ikrinaceous  substance;  of 
which  the  natives  are  very  fond.  It  is  mentbned  by  Park  aa  aflording  an  agreeable  and 
nutritive  food.  The  Country  Cherry  is  rare,  growing'  on  the  mountains,  and  bearing  a  small 
oval  reddish  fruit,  somewhat  like  a  Plum  in  flavour,  and  produced  in  clusters  on  the  topmost 
branches,  Anieophyllea  laurina,  the  Monkey  Apple,  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
red  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other,  with  a  flavour  between  the  nectarine  and  plum. 
Country  Grapes  'are  the  produce  of  Vitis  cassia:  they  are  black,  austere,  and  acid,  chiefly 
eaten  by  the  negroes,  ftjuntij  Currants  resemble  elderberries,  and  are  found  plentifully 
on  the  mountains.  The  shrub  (Ficus  Brassii)  whicii  bears  the  Large  Fig,  grows  about  the 
colony ;  the  iiniit  would  be  very  pleasant,  if  the  ants  did  not  generally  get  in  and  spoil  it ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  smaller  fig,  that  hears  abundantly,  and  is  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  Afzelius  speaks  of  Wild  Guavas  {Psiditim  pyriferum)  aa  natives  of  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Don  saw  and  tasted  the  fruit,  hut  he  could  not  exactly  identify  the  plant  witii.  the  West 
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Indian  Guava.  Tlie  Hog  Plum  is  tlie  fruit  of  Spondlas  Myrohaianas;  it  ia  well  tastej,  und 
sharper  than  tlie  plum  of  our  gardens,  but  the  stone  forms  half  the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  The 
Gray  Plum  tree  (^Parinarium  excelstim)  is  more  valuable  tor  its  com}>act  and  durable  wood 
than  for  the  fruit,  which,  though  large  and  abundant,  is  dry  and  farinaceous,  with  a  very 
laige  stone :  an  allied  species,  P.  raaerophyllum,  is  called  by  the  colonists  Glngeriiread  Plum, 
Of  ibur  other  fruits  called  PJums,  the  Small  Pigeon  Plum  {Ckrt/sobalanus  ellipticus),  the 
Yellow  Pigeon  Plum  (C.  luteiis),  the  Black  Plum  (yitex  umbrosa),  and  the  Sugar  Plum, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  first  three,  though  good,  are  inferior  to  the  latter,  which  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  in  the  colony.  Tlie  tree 
is  very  haiidsome,  sixty  feet  high,  and  bears  many  fruiis  of  the  size  of  a  buUace :  at  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  stem  throws  out  roots  like  a  mangrove  or  Pandanoa,  but  its  botanical 
affinities  are  not  knowa  From  the  fruit  of  the  Sweet  Piahimin  (Carpodinis  dulcii),  a 
quantity  of  sweet  milky  juice  exudes,  the  pulp  is  also  pleasant  and  sweet ;  the  Sour  Pisha- 
mm  (C.  acidiii)  though  sharp,  acid,  and  rather  bitter,  is  much  relished  by  thenatives.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (^Mammea  ofricana)  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  useful  wood  and  a  very  large  fruit. 
The  Butter  and  Taliow  Tree  {Pentadesma  butyracea)  abounds  in  a  yellow  greasy  juice,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  given  out  plentifiilly  when  the  fruit  is  cut;  this  is 
mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food,  on  account  of  its  turpentine  flavour,  which  renders  it 
disagreeable  to  the  Eutopean  settlers.  Two  kinds  of  Star  Apple  {Chrysopkyllum  macro- 
pkyUum  and  C.  obovatwn)  are  very  inferior  to  the  West  Indian  Star  Apple  (C  Cainito). 
Tonsella  pyriformis  bears  a  rich  and  sweet  fruit  like  a  bergamot  pear.  There  is  a  tree  called 
Pomegranate,  said  to  be  excellent :  but  having  no  affinity  to  Punica,  The  seeds  of  Sterculia 
acuminata  are  called  Cola  by  the  negroes,  who  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  as  possessing  the 
same  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark.  They  are  like  horaeohestnuts,  and  produced  in  pods,  much 
grow  two  to  five  together.  A  somewhat  similar  seed,  nwnod  Tola,  ia  used  in  the  same  way. 
Velvet  Tamarinds,  the  fruit  of  Codarium  acutilbiium,  are  produced  in  beautifully  black 
velvety  pods,  and  possess  an  agreeably  bciA  taste,  while  Brown  Tamarinds  differ  Utile  except 
in  the  colour  and  larger  size  of  the  jwd.     Pine  Apples  (Jig.  823.)  both  grow  wild  and  are 

cultivated  by  the  natives :  they  abound  m  the  woods,  so  as 

to  obstruct  the  passage  through  them  in  every  direction, 
shooting  most  vigorously,  and  yielding  fruit  abundantly. 
The  proftision  in  which  tliese  plamls  are  seen,  even  m 
unfrequented  spots,  sanctions  the  common  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  scientific  botanists,  who  maintain  that 
j^^ifcajwu-miMs?  J-  1  Pine  Apples  have  been  carried  Irom  America  into  Africa 
V^^^^Wa^^y^Stw^  """^  Asia;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  such  an  exotic  can 
r^^  \,%/lwOffl  .iiW  ^**  have  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  native,  and  even 
sported  into  varieties,  strikingly  different  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  origmal  inhabitant.  Two  kinds  only,  the  Black 
and  White,  are  grown  at  Sierra  Leone ;  tliougli  not  so 
large  as  those  cultivated  in  England,  the  flavour  is  su- 
perior. The  wild  varieties  are  mnumerable;  and  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the 
juice.  Besides  the  fruits  already  mentioned  as  found 
wild  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  foliowmg  are  cultivated;  Plantains  (Afusc  sapienltem). 
Bananas  (M.  paradisiaca) ;  the  Cocoa  Nuts  are  still  rare,  and  Papaws  (Cariea  Papaya) 
are  only  seen  near  the  settlers'  housea  Oranges  are  abundant,  and  have  now  grown  wild; 
Lemons  are  rare,  but  Limes  plentifuL  Cashew  Nuts  have  been  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities of  late :  Rose  Apples  (Eugenia  Jambns),  and  Tamarinds  from  the  West  Indies,  Love 
Apples  (Solanum  Lycopersicon),  Melons,  Water-Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  &c.  of  many 
iinds  and  qualities;  among  the  Melons,  some  which  having  the  smell  of  Musk  are  called 
Musk  Melons.    Two  sorts  of  Capsicum  are  grown,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  the 

The  Baobab,  or  Monltey  Bread,  above  mentioned  (Adajisoj/ia  digitata),  may  be  deemed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  and  Abyesinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree ;  its  trunk  being  sometimes  no  less 
than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  are  given  in  Adan- 
son's  account  of  his  visit  to  Senegal,  especially  respecting  its  size  and  great  age,  whence  it 
has  been  called  arbre  de  mille  ans.  The  height  of  its  trunk  by  no  means  corresponds  with 
the  thickness  which  it  attains,  according  to  Adanson's  calculations,  which  go  to  prove  that 
its  successive  growth  from  one  year  old,  when  its  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  its  height  five 
inches,  to  30  years  old,  when  the  diameter  has  attained  to  two  feet,  while  the  height  is  but 
!?i  feet;  and  so  on,  till,  at  JOfW  years  old,  the  Baobab  is  14  feet  broad,  and  58  feet  high;  and 
at  5000  years,  the  growth  laterally  has  so  oulstripped  its  perpendicular  
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trunk  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  73  feet  in  height.  We  must  confeBs  tliat  the 
dispraporlion  is  truly  enormous.  The  toots,  agnin,  are  of  ft  most  estraordinary  length;  so 
that,  in  a  tree  mlii  a  stem  T?  feet  round,  the  main  branch  or  tap  root,  measures  110  feet  in 
length.  A  figure  of  the  whole  tree  niay  be  seen  in  a  beautiful  vignette  (p.  141.)  of  Lord 
Maparlaiey's  Embassy  to  China,  drawn  from  a  fine  specimen  in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  The  foliage  there,  indeed,  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  trunk;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  of  drooping  boughs  almost 
hide  the  stem,  and  the  whole  fonns  a  hemiEpherical  mass  of  verdure,  140  to  150  feet  in 
diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  soft,  bo  that  in 
Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  perforate  it,  and  lodge  theu:  honey  in  the  hollow,  which  honey  is 
considered  tlie  best  in  the  connfiy.  The  negroes  on  the  western  coast,  again,  apply  these 
trunks  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance,  destroys 
life,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked  as  soft  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such  trunks 
are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and 
well  preserved,  without  further  preparation  or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Guiriofs.  The  Baobab,  like  all  plants  of  the  same  (Mbt  (Malvace<s)  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous.  The  pulverised  leaves  constitute  lalef^  a  fiivourite  article  with  the  natives, 
which  they  mis  with  their  daily  food,  to  diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is  even 
used  by  Europeans  in  fevers,  diarrbteas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  tree;  its  pulp  is  acid  and  agreeable,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  it,  mixed  with  sugar, 
constitutes  a  drink  thai  is  deemed  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fe^;ers.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  fruit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Bowdich  mentions  that  it 
possesses  such  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  constitutes  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  esjiecially  their  com 
gruel.  The  Mandingoes  convey  it  to  the  eastern  and  souWiern  distncts  of  Africa,  and 
Sirough  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  it  reaches  Morocco,  and  even  Egypt.  If  the  fi'uit  be 
injured,  it  is  burned,  the  aslies  being  mixed  with  rancid  palm  oil,  and  serving  for  soap.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  and  on  their  first  expansion,  bear  some  resemblance, 
in  their  snowy  petals  and  violet  mass  of  stamens,  to  the  White  P6ppy  (_Papaver  sonmifeium). 
Bolh  the  flowers  and  fruit  aie  pendent.     The  Baobab  tree  loses  its  leaves  befiure  the  periodi- 

The  Arachis  hjpogiea  (jJg-.  623.)  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  the  singular  economy  of  its  fruits.  Il 
belongs  to  the  very  few  plants  which  mature  their 
seeds  under  ground,  the  flower..stalk,  after  the  blos- 
som has  withered,  bending  downwards,  and  burying 
the  germen  in  the  soil,  where  it  soon  incn 
bulk,  and  perfpcfly  ripens.  The  fruit  is  a  p 
taming  one  or  two  'a'eds,  the  size  of  small  nu 
J  flavour  of  almonds ,  the  natives  of  several  c 
eat  them,  either  boiied  or  fi'ied,  and  make  very  pleas 
ant  confections  of  them,  the  taste  resembling  choco- 
late. A  valuable  oil  is  also  extracted  from  tlie  seedsi 
of  the  Arachis,  alike  useful  in  food  and  for  supplying 
lamps,  as  it  never  turns  rancid.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  plant  in 
Europe ;  but  the  climate  is  loo  cold  for  it  everywhere  north  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

SuBsecT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Zoology  of  this  portion  of  Africa  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  Sene- 
gal, the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone:  these,  in  short, 
are  the  only  districts  hitherto  visited  by  naturalists,  whose  researches,  moreover,  have  been 
but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  fiictories, 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  interior  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished from  Northern  Afi-ica.  A  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  arc 
here  not  uncommon ;  heavy  rains  are  perpetually  nourishing  the  earth,  and  animal  life  is 
multiplied  under  a  variety  of  new  and  striking  forms,  totally  unknown  in  the  arid  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa.  We  may  thus  safely  consider  the  Great  Desert  as  a  natural 
demarcation  between  the  zoology  of  the  two  regions;  but  under  what  degree  of  latitude 
we  may  fix  tie  commencement  of  the  southern  zoological  range,  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the  continent,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  tlie  great  Orange 
River,  has  never  even  been  visited  by  a  naturalist,  and  its  productions  aie  absolutely 
unknown. 

In  the  following  lists  are  enumerated  the  chief  quadrupeds  of  Western  Africa,  arranged 
under  those  countries  where  they  have  been  particularly  observed;— 
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The  most  iDleresting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  Bed  Monfeey,  the  Green 
Monkej,  and  the  two  Antelopes  named  Dania  and  Scripta.  Of  the  former,  M.  Adanson  haB 
ieft  us  some  iuterestmg  details. 

The  Red  Monkey  is  a  pretty  animal,  bat  capricious,  mischievous,  and  little  susceptible  of 
attacliment.  Our  author  g-ives  an  interesting  account  of  their  curiosity.  During  his 
aquatic  excursion,  they  descended  ftom  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  earnestly  noticing,  and  apparently  much  amused  by,  the  boats  passing  up  the 
river.  After  a  time  they  took  courage,  and  began  to  pelt  the  travellers  with  pieces  of  wood, 
thus  provoking  a  most  unequal  contest.  Upon  being  fired  upon,  they  uttered  the  most 
ftightiul  cries,  and,  although  many  were  killed,  the  siirvi^vors  returned  to  the  contest  with 
redoubled  courage,  and  with  a  roost  determined  spirit:  some  flung  stones  at  their  adrer- 
earios,  while  others  even  collected  their  own  excrements  for  the  same  purpise. 
The  Green  Mnnli'='y  ( ^o-  *34 )  ia  so  named  fl:om  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  greenish- 
8  4  yellow  colon  :  the  lower  are  grayish ;  and  the  tail  is 

te  nated  by  a  long  pencil  of  yellow  hairs ;  the  lace, 
ea  s,  and  hands  being  blach.  Adanson  found  this  species 
n  mraenae  numbers.  They  remain  on  the  trees  in 
la  If  t  oops,  and  preserve  the  most  profound  silence, 
en  I  en  they  are  wounded.  He  did  not  at  first 
I  e  then  from  the  similarity  of  their  co]our  to  that 
oi  thp  folage,  nntil  they,  suddenly  began  flmging  at 
h  m  p  eces  f  the  dead  branches ;  and  although  he  kill- 
ed t  enty  three  of  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  did 
not  appea  n  the  least  frightened  by  the  discharge  of 
1  s  gu  In  confinement,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Cuvier  to 
be  na  I  ablv  beaut  ft  I  and  gen  le  f  nd  of  be  ng  caressed  h^  those  it  knows,  and  seldom 
xhbtn  aij  mal  ous  p  pens  ty  wlen  fully  contented,  it  expresses  salisSiction  by  a 
pe     1  a   gentle  o-    nt,  wh    1  n  ay  he    ompa  ed  to  the  syllable  ^aw. 

Ti  e  Dan  a  An  lope  as  fi  t  i3e=c  bed  by  Bufibn,  from  a  skin  brought  home  by  Adanson 
from  Senegal ;  this  so  closely  resembles  the  species  so  named  by  M.  Ruppel!,  and  found  by 
him  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  that  they  are  probably  one  and  the  same. 

The  Harnessed  Antelope  {fig.  825.)  is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  first  noticed  by  Adanson 
,^.  by  the  native  name  of  Gerib.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  follow 

deer:  the  ground  colour  of  a  bright  bay,  but  marked  with 
stripes  in  various  directions,  and  with  such  regularity  as  to 
give  the  idea  that  a  harness,  of  some  white  material,  was 
thrown  over  its  body.  It  has  been  thought  to  extend  from 
Senegal  to  Cafl>aria;  but  Mr.Burchell's  observations  do  not 
cunfirni  this  idea.  Another  species,  closely  resembling  this, 
is  named  by  Major  Smith  the  Ribbed  Antetopo  (A.  pkalerata) : 
it  inhabits  the  barren  plains  above  the  great  fells  of  the  Zaire, 
or  Congo ;  where  it  wns  first  observed  by  Professor  Smith. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Ghinea  and  Congo  must  be  for  more 
numerous  in  species  than  what  would  appear  from  our  list,  but 
the  climate  is  too  deadly  to  the  European  constitution  to  per- 
■e;  while  the  notices  given  hy  ordinary  Iravellera  only  lead  to 
t,  indeed,  a  singular  feature  in  geographit  zoolc^y,  since  we 
-!,„        find  within  it  the  least  developed  races  of  mankind,  and 
those  animals  most  approaching  to  his  conformation.  The 
damp  and  impenetrable  forests  give  shelter  to  innumer- 
able Monke33,  and  large  Baboons,  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque but  repulsive  terms,  are  common-in  this  part  of 

The  Papiou,  or  Common  Baboon  (Jig.  820.),  abun 
dant  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  of  a  yellowish  green, 
lergrag  more  or  less  to  hrown;  the  visage  Mack,  and 
the  tail  long  It  varies  in  size  according  to  age:  when 
ad  ult,  it  16  ft  most  ferocious  and  disgusting  aniraaL  From 
rnes  tie  Mandrill  Bihwn  C5^m!'^  Maimon  Lin,),  of  an  olive  colour : 
i  o     icard,  and  the  cheek';  are  naked,  blue,  and  furrowed.   Irttlieadiilt^|,> 
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males,  tlie  nose  grows  red;  and  the  end  is  sometjraes  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the  buttocks 
are  of  a. beautiful  violet,  M,  Cuvier  well  remarlta  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  animal 
more  extraordinary  and  more  hideous.  It  very  nearly  attains  the  height  of  laanr  and  is  loolied 
upon  by  the  negroes  with  great  fear. 

But  the  Chimpanzee,  of  all  the  Apes  yet  discovered,  is  that  which  makes  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  human  form.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of  this  animal  are  given 
in  the  narratives  of  the  old  voyagers ;  and  although  its  distinction  from  the  Orang-Otang  of 
India  is  now  established,  its  history,  in  otlier  respects,  is  still  shrouded  in  great  obscurity. 
It  was  designated  by  Linnteus  as  a  variety  of  the  human  species,  under  the  name  of  Homo 
tTOfflodytes.  The  Chimpanzee  appears  to  have  an  afliniU,  if  not  identity,  with  the  large 
African  apes  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  or  to  the  Barris,  or  great  Wild  Maji  of  the 
African  woods;  b'lt  the  few  specimens  fJiat  have  yet  reached  Europe  have  been  young.  In 
the  adult  state  its  size  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Orang-Otan^,  and  to  exhibit  the  same 
docility,  Bubmissiveness,  and  gentlenees.  It  appears  confined  to  intertropical  Africa,  and  is 
heard  of  more  especially  in  Congo.  The  Pemique  or  Pull-bottom  Monkey  (Coiotus  poIyc»>- 
fflos  Geof)  appears  more  restricted  to  the  focesls  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea;  it  ia  thus 
named  from  the  neck  being  furnished  with  a  variegated  mane  of  long  hair,  fancifully  com- 
pared to  a  full-bottom  wig,  but  truly  representing  the  Lion  in  its  own  famiiy. 

Several  of  the  Antelopes  are  very  elegant,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  ehoctly 
Boticinff  two. 

The  Bush  Antelope  (A.  sylvicuUrix)  (Jig.  827.)  is  called,  by  the  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone,  - 
the  Bush  Goat:  it  is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  measure 
five  feet  in  length:  it  is  found  on  the  buahy  acclivities  of 
the  open  mountains,  quitting  the  covers  about  sunrise  to 
feed,  when  it  is  shot  by  sportsmen;  the  venison  being 
excellent :  it  ia  not  so  fleet  as  other  antelopes. 

The  Ducker  Antelope  (A.  mergens)  is  remarfaible  for 
Its  great  timidity,  being  alarmed  at  the  least  unusual  noise, 
and  concealing  itself  on  hearing  thunder.  It  lives  solitary 
or  in  pairs:  its  peculiar  name  originates  from  ils  singular 
habit  of  rising  upon  tie  hind  legs  to  look  round,  molting 
a  blowing  noise  with  its  nostrils,  and  then  stooping  and 
flymg  under  cover  of  the  vegetation,  to  stand  and  rise  up 
^   t"^    '  again.     Another  species,  the  Dodger  Antelope  of  Major 

Smith,  also  Irom  Western  Atnca  appears  to  resemble  this  very  inuch. 

The  Lamantin  or  Sea  Cow  (Wawsiu*  eeneffalends),  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  great 
dimensions  occasionally  frequents  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  It  is  essentially  herbivorous, 
and  of  a  mild  ajid  inoffensive  character.  Adanson  describes  it  as  fill]  eight  feet  long,  having 
some  resemblance  to  a  seal :  four  nails  ere  at  the  edge  of  the  fins,  and  the  tail  is  horizontally 
flat;  the  eyes  very  small,  and  the  ears  not  visible.     The  negroes  call  it  Cercou. 

To  enumerate  the  variety  of  Birds  inhabiting  this  richly-wooded  portion  of  Africa  would 
b«  hopeless,  while  a  iist  of  all  the  species  would  little  interest  the  general  reader;  we  must, 
therefore,  merely  notice  the  more  curious  o*  the  more  beautiful  species. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  few.  It  appears  singular  that  only  one  species  of  Vulture,  is  yet 
known  to  inhabit  Western  Africa ;  where  their  services,  in  removing  putrid  animal  matter, 
might  be  supposed  so  necessary.  This  ia  the  Angola  Vulture  of  Lallmm,  which  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Vultur  percnopterus  of  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe ;  although  Latham's 
name  baa  recently  been  erroneously  applied,  in  an  English  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  to  a  totally  different  bird. 

The  Crowned  Eagle  of  Guinea  (P.  coronatm'}  (Jg.  828.)  is  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  or  one-third  the  size  of  the  larger  European  eagles:  it  is  only  occasbnally  seen  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  crest  over  each  eye,  while  the  legs  are  clothed  with 
feathers  to  the  toes.  The  Senegal  Fishing  Eagle  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Osprey.  Five  other  felcons,  peculiar  to  this  country,  have  only  recently  been 
noticed ;  a  proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ornithological  riciies  of  Western 
Airica.  The  Gray-necked  Shrike  (.Malaconot-as  OHvaceies  Sw.),  the  Barbary  Shrike  {Mala- 
conotas  barharus  S.w.),  and  two  or  three  other  species  of  the  same  group,  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  the  riclmess  of  their  plumage,  occur  in  Senegal,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  neigl>- 
touring  states. 

The  beautifully  coloured  Sunhirda  (Cinnyrida  Sw.)  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  sip- 
ping the  nectar  from  the  odoriferous  blossoms.  The  Senegal,  the  Long-tailed,  and  the 
Chalybeate,  are  three  species  of  exi^uisite  beauty ;  and  iiot  larger  in  size  liian  many  of  the 
American  humming-birds.  Hera  likewise  are  seen  numerous  flocks  of  golden-coloured 
Orioles  of  different  species.  Migratory  Rollers,  decked  with  the  brightest  tints  of  azure» 
purple,  and  green,  occur  in  large  flocks ;  with  crested  Hoopoes,  and  beautiful  Bee-eaters. 
Many  other  trib^,  interesting  both  to  the  common  observer  and  to  the  scientiflc  natiiKtlist, 
might  be  menticaied.    The  water  birds  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
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The  Gallinaeeoua  Birds,  so  numerous  in  India,  and  even  in  America,  under  tlve  sama 
parallels  of  latitude,  are  here  very  few.  Some  of  the  partridges,  loosely  mentiouRd  bv 
travellers,  are  probably  of  that  particular  race  called  Sand  Grouse,  found  only,  in  the  hot 
ktitadea  of  the  Old  World  (G.  Plerodes  T.),  while  the  rest  cannot  be  referred  to  their  true 
Bpecies.  The  only  gallinaceons  birds  of  any  size,  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa,  are  the  Guinea 
Fowl.  Of  these,  the  most  common  species  {Nztmtda  meleagrw)  has  long  been  domesticated 
in  Europe.  In  a  wild  state,  ihese  birds  associate  in  numerous  floclts  of  200  or  300  eacli: 
they  chiefly  frequent  marshes  and  morasses,  where  they  seek  for  worms,  insects,  and  seeds. 
During  the  night  they  perch  on  high  places,  and  are  well  known  as  restless  and  clamorouH 


fe 


Four  of  the  most  teniarkahle  land  birds  "itill  ren  am  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  Plantain- 
cater  tlie  Touiacco,  the  Beef-eater,  and  the  Long-shafled  Goatsucker  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Plantain-Eater  (Musophaga  violacea)  (Jig.  829.)  according  to  M.tsert,  its  first  dis- 
coverer, is  found  on  the  plains  bordering  the  rivers  of  Acra  in  Guinea,  feedbg  principajjy  on 
the  fruit  of  the  plaintain,  M.  Isert  remarks,  it  is  so  very  rare,  tJiat,  with  every  pains,  he 
could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Two  magnificent  examples,  however,  of  this  most  elegant 
bird  are  now  before  us.  They  are  as  large  as  ordinary-siaed  pigeons,  but  with  the  toil  much 
longer :  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  deep  Macit,  highly  glossed  with  bluish  purple  ;■  but  the 
quill-feathers,  when  opened,  are  then  seen  to  be  of  the  deepest  and  richest  lilac,  refleciing 
violet;  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  so  short  and  soft  as  to  resemble- 
velvet;  the  bill  is  orange,  mixed  with  red;  its  s\ibatance  very  thick,  and  elevated  in  front 
like  a  helmet.  Another  species,  the  variegated  Plantain-eater,  is  also  found  in  Senegal,  but 
its  plumage  is  plain. 

The  Touracco,  or  Web-crest,  of  Senegal,  is  of  the  same  natural  family ;  rather  smaller 
in  size,  but  living  equally  and  exclusively  upon  fruits:  the  wings  (ire  also  of  a  crimson  lilac,, 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  green.  On  the  head  is  a  compressed  and  erect  crest  of  tliui  and 
delicate  feathers.     It  lives  m  the  deepest  forests,  and  perches  only  on  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  Beef-eater  {Bupkaga  afi'icana  L.)  receives  ita  name  from  its  habit  of  alighting  on 
the  baclis  of  cattle,  and  picking  from  their  hides  the  troublesome  insects  by  which  they  are 
infested,  climbing  round  their  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  creepers  or  woodpeckers 
do  on  trees:  this  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  formation  of  their  claws  and  tail,  hoth  of  which 
are  of  Uie  scansorial  structure ;  the  bill  also  is  very  thick.  The  hird  is  not  so  large  as  a 
thrush,  and  is  plainly  coloured ;  another  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Abyssinia, 

The  Jjing-Bhafted  (loatBucker  (Cmacrodipterus)  {fig.  830.)  is  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  varied  with  brown,  yellowish,  and  black,  much  like  the  European  species,  yet  it  is 
smaller ;  its  most  remarkable  character  is  a  very  long  siugle  feather,  issuing  from  Uie  wing 
covers,  measuring  near  twenty  inches,  the  shaft  of  which  is  only  expand  d  t  b  oad  b 
at  the  end.  We  are  totalJy  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  use  which  nature  h  d    bt  d     g    d 

for  Uiis  extraordinary  appendage. 

The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  many  fish,  beautiful  in  their  colo  tr  f 

food ;  while  the  swarms  of  alligators,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  need      t  b  m      t  d 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  highly  beneficial.   Mb       tl  m  1 

lived  many  years  on  the  African  coast,  observes  Uiat  tlie  snakes  get  into  tl  th  t  1  f  the 
houses  ia  pursuit  of  the  rata  and  cockroaches  j  the  former  being  very  harmi  ss  d  th  tw 
kilter  destructive.  The  patient  negroes,  it  seems,  no  less  than  the  rational  traveller,  are  no. 
witiiout  consolation  amidst  this  heteron-eneous  crowd  of  inmates.     They  see  with  ,pleasiire    i 
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Jie  spiders  always  upoD  the  watch  for  ivaspa  and  cockroaches ;  tlie  Jftsl  of  which  are  intolera- 
ble. Tlie  lizards,  again,  attack  all  sorts  of  insects ;  tlie  large  Tarantula,  as  it  is  called,  not 
excepted.  The  lizards  not  un&equently  fel!  a  prey  to  the  fowls,  as  the  rats  do  to  tlic  snakes. 
The  land-crabs  are  frequently  enclosed  (as  in  the  West  ladies)  in  a  small  yard,  and  fed  with 
vegetables,  upon  which  they  fiitten  exceedingly ;  and,  when  stewed,  become  delicious  eating. 
Thus,  as  our,  travelier  oteerves,  either  lizards,  rats,  snakes,  or  land-crabs  occasionally  serve 
as  delicious  repasts  to  the  improvident  mhabitants,  who  thus  "  thrive  under  evil." 

The  Insects  are  innumerahle,  but  we  must  refer  the  scientific  reader  to  the  third  vulunw 
of  Ih-ury's  Illustcations,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Western  African  insects  dis- 
covered by  Sraeathman.  We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  mote  general  observations  of  this 
truly  scientific  observer,  more  particularly  as  they  are  highly  interesting,  and  appear  to  be' 
very  little  tnown.  The  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  says  Mr.  Smeathman,  is  one  immense 
forest,  except  where  the  sandy  plains  are  too  unsettled  to  afford  a  proper  footing  for  vege- 
vation, ,  Whenever  a  plantation  is  to  ha  made,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  fertilise 
the  groiuid:  the  people  never  sow  two  years  together  on  the  same  spot;  but  suffer  the  trees 
to  grow  agsin,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  way  of  fallow,  before  they  attempt  to  get  another 
crop.  It  is  these  spots,  called  recent  plantations,  which  afford  an  amazing  variety  of  insects; 
in  the  second  and  third  year,  they  become  impassable  to  human  feet. 

There  are  a  variety  of  edible  insects,  which,  Mr.  Smeathman  affirms,  supply  a  wholesome, 
if  not  ft  delicious  food-.  The  larvffi  or  caterpillars  of  all  the  beetles  that  feed  upon  decayed 
wood  are  rich  and  delicate  eating,  so  that  every  forest  affords  the  traveller  pSentv  of  whole- 
some nourishment,  did  he  know  where  to  search  for  it  Of  this  kind  are  the  Termites,  or 
white  ants,  subsequently  described ;  and  even  the  locusts  in  general  are  not  only  wholesome, 
but  palatable  to  many.  The  children  in  Africa,  at  the  proper  season,  are  busily  employed  in 
digging  out  of  the  ground  the  females  of  a  particular  sort  of  cricket,  which  are  then  full  ol 
eggs,  and  so  enclosed  in  a  hag,  as  to  resemble  part  of  the  roe  of  a  large  fisJi :  these,  when 
roasted,  are  deemed  very  delicate  food. 

The  number  of  Locusts  and  Cicadas  is  everywhere  striking;  but  in  the  sandy  plains 
thinly  covered  with  grass  their  numbers  are  immensely  greater ;  their  chirping  is  intolerable ; 
and  they  are  seen  of  various  kinds,  sizes,  and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting  about  in  all  direc- 
tions at  every  step  of  the  traveller. 

The  myriads  of  Ants,  which  swarm  in  tropical  Africa,  can  scarcely  he  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  visited  hot  climates.  They  are  of  numerous  species,  but  all  seem  intent  on 
removing  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  animal  or  vegetable  substance  no  longer  necessaiy 
or  usefiiL  Like  the  destroymg  angel,  they  walk  steadily  forward  in  the  line  ordained  them, 
and  spare  neither  magnitude  nor  beauty,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  Oie  species,  which 
seems  at  times  to  have  no  fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies :  being  armed  with 
Tery  strong  jaws,  they  attack  whatever  animal  impedes  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight,  or  instant  retreat  la  the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro  vil- 
lages, as  Mr.  Smeathman  has  himself  witnessed,  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon  their 
dwellings,  taking  with  them  their  children,  &e.,  and  wait  until  the  ants  have  passed.  So 
numerous  are  these  hosts,  that  a  deer,  hog,  &c.  being  killed,  and  left  on  the  ground,  ia  one 
night  will  have  the  fladi  entirely  cleaned  from  the  bones,  and  made  a  complete  skeleton. 
There  are  near  twenty  other  species  in  Western  Africa,  of  diOeieut  sizes  and  colours,  each 
possessing  peculiar  habits.  Some  attack  the  collections  of  the  botanist,  and,  in  spite  of 
weighls  laid  upon  his  boolts  of  drying  plants,  get  in,  cut  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  carry  tliem  away.  Others  attack  all  sorts  of  victuals.  Mr.  Smeathman  has  had  four 
large  spgar-dishes  emptied  in  one  night,  when  the  least  opening  was  left ;  some  assail  the 
sidehoard,  and  cover  every  glass  that  has  had  wine  or  punch  ietl  in  it;  nay,  innumerable 
multitudes  firequently  even  ascend  the  (able,  and  drown  themselves  in  the  very  bowls  and 
vessels  before  you.  (Pre/,  to  Dntry^s  Insects,  vol.  iiL) 

The  Termites,  or  Wliite  Ants  (fo-.  831.),  constitute  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
natural  history  of  Western  Africa.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smeathman  for  a  knowledge  of  their  wonderful  economy ;  an 
economy,  indeed,  which  nearly  exceeds  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver.  They  build  pyramidal  or  conical 
slructures  (Jg.  832.),  divided  into  appropriate  af«rtmenfci,  maga- 
f  p  ovisions,  arched  chambers,  and  galleries  of  communi- 
t  These  are  so  firmly  cemented  that  they  easily  bear  the 

ght  f  three  or  four  men ;  and,  on  the  plains  of^Senegal,  appear 
Ik  th  llages  of  the  natives.  The  destruction  they  effect  is 
w  d  tully  rapid ;  they  destroy  food,  furniture,  books,  clothes,  and 
t  mbe  f  hatever  magnitude,  leaving  merely  a  thin  surfiice ;  and 
I  m  11  be  eaten  to  a  mere  shell  not  thicker  than  writing-paper, 
g  th  t  is  in  its, larva  state,  furnished  wilh  a  great  hard  head 

and  sUong  toothed  jaws,  hut  is  destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  labourers  who,  although 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (a),  huild  these  edifices,  procure  provisions  for  tlio 
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ing'  a  wall ;  be  fakes  m 


e  cl  arci-  of  tl  e  eo-gs.     On  cbang'ing  to  the  pupa  state,  they  become 
crful  (6)     the  head  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  body,  while  the  jaws  project 
V]  oad  the  head ;  3iey  ere  very  sbarp,  but  without  teeth. 
They  now  become  soldiers,  and  assume  higher  duties ; 
never  working  themselves,  boC  superintending  the  la- 
bo  rers;  they  act  also  aa  guards  to  defend  tlie  comniou 
habitation  from  intrasion  or  violence.     When  a  breach 
la  made  in  the  dwelling,  they  rush  forward  and  defend 
tl  e  entrance  with  great  ferocity ;  frequently  beating 
th  ir  jaws  against  the  walls  as  a  signal  to  the  other 
guards,  or  aa  encouragement  to  the  labourers;  thej  then 
retire,  and  are  succeeded  hy  the  labourers,  each  with  a 
b  irden  of  tempered  mortar  in  his  mouth,  and  who  dili- 
gently set  about  and  repair  the  injury.   One  soldier  ap- 
pears to  attend  every  600  or  800  labourers  when  buiid- 
e  part  himself,  hut  frequently  makes  the  noise  above  mentioned, 
which  is  constantly  answered  by  a  loud  hiss  from  all  tie  attendants,  who,  at  this  signal, 
evidently  redouble  "^their  diligence.     The  nest  change  brings  the  pupie,  or  soldiers,  to  their 

Serfeet  sttte  as  male  and  female  winged  insects.  They  then  immerge  into  the  air  either 
uring  the  night,  or  on  a  damp  and  cloudy  day:  in  a  few  hours,  hbwever,  the  solar  heat 
causes  the  wings  to  wither  and  become  dry;  the  insects  then  fall  td  tJie  ground,  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  hosts  of  birds,  lizards,  and  even  by  the  negroes  themselves,  who  roast 
and  eat  them.  The  few  which  survive  this  general  destruction  are  collected  by  the  labourers 
and  soldiers,  who  enclose  them,  by  pairs,  in  apartments  made  of  clay,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  migrate ;  hut  where  they  are  diligently  fed  and  attended  by 
the  l^ourers,  whose  bodies  are  small  enough  1o  admit  an  easy  entrance.  After  impregnation, 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  extends  to  an  enormous  size,  exceeding  the  rest  of  her  body 
nearly  2000  limes ;  in  which  state  it  is  filled  wilJi  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  protruded  to 
the  amount  of  about  8000  in  24  hours.  These  are  instantly  taken  away  ^  the  labourers, 
and  conveyed  to  separate  chambers ;  where,  afl;er  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended 
and  provided  for  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  take  their  share  in  the  labours 
of  the  community.  (Smeathman,  Phil.  Ttotis.,  voL  Ixxi.)  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  insects  in  creation :  an  insect,  insignificant  in  its  size,  almost  deformed 
in  its  shape,  and  contemptible  in  appearance ;  one,  also,  to  whom  Providence  has  denied  the 
power  of  sight.  Yet  this  little  creature  evinces  more  wisdom,  prudence,  skill,  courage,  and 
foresight,  than  those  savage  races  of  mankind  who  tread  him  in  the  dust.  Truly  may  we 
esclaim,  O  God '   wonderful  are  thy  works ;  thy  ways  are  past  finding  out  1 

„„„  OtJ.er  species  of  Termites  build  their  nesta  on  trees  of  an 

oval  form,  while  that  of  another  (T.  arda)  is  cylindrical,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  round  vaulted  dome,  and 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace. 

On  the  Moliusca  and  Shell-fish,  Adanson  is  the  only  author 
worlh  consultmg.  The  Voiiita  cymbium  and  sciepha,  two  large 
volute  shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  carnivorous,  appear  to 
be  in  profusion  towards  Senegal,    Cones,  olives,  and  various 
H  ney  C  other  predacious  races,  are  no  less  common ;   end  it  is  well 

Icnown  that  Cypriea  moneta,  or  money  cowry  (.fig.  833,),  passes 
c      e  t  among  the  negro  tr  bes  as  com,  of  a  very  low  value. 

Sect,  III. — Historical  and  Political  Geograpny. 
Western  Africa  cannot  be  considered  as  a  region  within  the  domain  of  history.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  whether  their  navlgatoi's  ever  passed 
Ihp  shorPS  of  the  desert,  is  a  question  which  the  few  though  curious  documents  extant,  will 
starcely  ever  perhaps  enable  us  with  certainty  to  solve.  The  Arabian  geographers  appear 
to  have  had  only  B  vague  and  conjectural  idea  of  this  region.  The  coast  was  entirely 
anknonn  to  Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  and  until  the  Portuguese,  under  Prince  Henry, 
jegan  their  career  of  discovery,  in  1432,  it  was  thought  a  mighty  achievement  to  pass  Cape 
Bojidor  but,  that  obstacle  being  overcome,  the  shores  of  the  desert,  however  uninviting 
■■vere  rapidly  traced,  and  in  1441  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Arguin,  Succes- 
Bi\p  navigators  discovered  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Benin;  and,  m  1484, 
Diego  Cam  sailed  up  tlie  river  of  Congo.  Of  all  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  possession  was 
taken,  accordmg  to  the  usual  European  pretension,  in  the  name' of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Settlements  were  formed  at  all  the  leading  points,  embassies  sent  into  the  interior,  and  great 
exertions  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Portugal,  however,  in  the 
decline  of  her  power,  lost  all  these  territories,  and  retains  only  some  possessions  on  the  most 
■loutliprlv  part  of  the  coasL  In  1643,  the  Dutch  drove  her  from  El  Mina,  and  abouttbe  samo  . 
tune  from  all  her  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  that  people  now,clpfnetL.yi;6)^ej|(^ 
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<iorainion.  Prom  this  pretension  they  were  forced  to  recede  by  the  rising  naral  powitr  of 
tlie  English,  who,  in  1661,  took  from  them  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and,  haviog  termed  an  African 
company,  built  a  number  of  forts  upon  the  coast,  with  a  view  to  the  trade  in  slaves  and  gold. 
The  English,  about  the  ssoiie  time,  foWned  eettlemenls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  while 
the  Fi'ench  established  the  principal  seat  of  their  African  power  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  SenegaL 
Boili  these  last  settlements  wore  founded  on  the  belief  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  these 
rivers  were  the  embouchures  of  the  Niger,  by  which  a  commuuication  might  be  opened  with 
the  inmost  regions  of  Africa,  Spirited  attempts  were  made  by  the  two  nations,  ajid  particu- 
larly the  French,  to  carry  this  navigation  into  effect ;  but  various  obstacles  arrested  their 
progress.  Park's  journey  finally  proved  the  limited  extent  of  the  two  rivers,  and  ascertained 
the  Niger  to  be  a  distinct  stream,  flowing  easterly.  The  expedition  of  Lander,  which  baa 
shown  the  Niger  to  fall  by  a  succession  of  estuaries  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  promises  to  give 
a  new  importance  to  Western  Africa,  es  the  quarter  whence  barks  may  penetrate  into  the 
most  interior  regions  of  the  continent.  Allowing  for  some  vicissitudes,  oriffinating  in  their 
wars  with  each  otiier,  the  two  nations  have  continued  to  occupy  these  several  points.  Among 
the  numerous  native  states,  also,  a  continual  fennentation  prevailed;  and  little  barbarous 
thrones  were  alternately  raised  and  subverted ;  but  these  can  rank  only  as  local  clianges,  not 
affecting  the  general  character  of  the  region. 

Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry. 

In  the  arts  which  minister  to  subsistence  and  wealth,  all  the  nations  along  this  coast  have 
made  some  progress.  They  are  decidedly  advanced  beyond  the  hunting  and  even  the  pas- 
toral state,  and  derive  their  chief  support  from  a  certain  species  of  agriculture.  The  whole 
coast  being  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  generally  well  watered,  is,  in  roost  cases, 
Cflpable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  all  the  richest  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  products  are  maize,  millet,  some  rica,  to  which  are  added  yams  and  potatoes,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton.  All  the  objects  of  culture  which  enrich  the  West  India  islands  might  be 
raised  here  with  advantage.  There  are  some  spices,  particularly  that  called  Guinea  pepper, 
but  none  of  them  possess  the  high  and  delicate  flavour  which  distingui-hes  thoao  produced 
in  the  Eastern  seas  and  islands. 

These  natural  advantages  are  improved  by  agriculture  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  In 
general,  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  territory  consists  of  an  immense  and  impenetiable 
fbrest.  Unless  in  a  very  few  spots,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  m  land,  but  an  ample 
portion  lies  waste  fcr  any  one  to  clear  and  cultivate  who  chooses,  and  can  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  king  or  head  of  the  viiiage.  In  general,  only  a  certain  extent  round  each 
village  or  town  is  cleared  of  wood  and  brought  under  tillage.  Farming  does  not  constitute 
any  distinct  profession,  nor  are  domestic  animals  employed  to  aid  the  labour  of  man.  For  a 
few  days  only  at  seedtime  or  harvest,  the  people  of  a  whole  village  assemble  as  to  a  festival, 
the  king  at  their  head,  and  issue  forth  to  the  sound  of  musical  insttumenfa.  Each  man 
carries  a  hoe,  or  little  spade,  with  which  he  scratches  rather  than  digs  the  ground,  when  just 
moistened  by  the  rains;  and  in  this  happy  climate  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed  after  such 
superficial  culture.  The  ground  belonging;  to  the  king  or  the  public  is  first  worked ;  and 
then  successively  llie  fields  of  difierent  individuals.  The  palm  tree,  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, yields  a  juice  or  wine,  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  natives ;  and  its  oil  is  now  the  chief  staple  of  African  commerce. 

Manufiieturing  industry  seems  to  rank  still  lower.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  formed  into  those 
loose  robes  which  are  generally  worn;  but  it  is  mostly  of  a  coarse  fabric,  and  made  by  the 
females  of  each  fiimily  &r  domestic  consumption.  Fine  cotton  cloth  is  indeed  made  in 
Africa,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  The  smith  exercises  his  trade 
with  considerable  dexterity,  and  is  an  important  personage  as  furnishing  arms  to  a  warlike 
people ;  yet  he  has  not  acquired  the  skill  requisite  to  fabricate  a  gun.  The  gold,  however, 
which  is  brought  from  the  interior  is  worked  into  ornaments  which  excite  the' admiration  even 
of  Europeans.  Mats  are  woven  with  considerable  neatness  and  skill,  bebg  the  staple  articles 
of  furniture,  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping  upon,  and  also  as  partitions  to  the  houses.  Moore 
even  saw  them  pass  as  money. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  with  great  activity,  and  supplies,  indeed,  almost  (he 
whole  of  their  animal  food.  The  most  delicate  species  are  the  Dorado,  called  by  the  English, 
Doipiiins,  and  by  the  Dutch,  gold-fish.  The  Albicore  is  a  fish  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
often  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  agreeable.  They  have 
also  cod,  pilchard,  sole,  mackerel,  and  other  European  species.  They  go  out  to  fish  in 
canoes  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  out  out  from  the  trunks  of  their  enormous  trees,  ami 
holding  from  twelve  to  eighteen  men.  From  600  to  800  canoes  will  issue  of  a  morning 
from  one  of  their  large  towns,  row  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  continue  fish- 
ing till  noon.  They  practise  also  most  of  the  known  modes  of  catching  fish;  with  stflto- 
nets,  with  lights  during  the  night,  by  which  the  fish  a      -"      ■-'   --'  '<-        "i-  ■> 

with  spears,  or  taken  up  in  baskets.    In  their  habits,  tl 
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amphibious  They  have  no  tnoilea,  however,  of  salting  the  fish,  which  serve  only  for  iiiime- 
ilijic,  lonsumption,  aiid  cannot  be  made  an  article  of  export. 

Commerop  is  not  actively  pursued  by  the  natives  of  the  African  coast.  Their  cauoea 
are  obiiously  unfit  for  maritime  traffic  on  any  extensive  6ca!o,  nof  do  thej  send  often  or  fer 
into  the  mterior  such  immensn  caravans  as  traverse  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.  In 
general,  the  natives  are  content  to  deal  with  European  vessels,  and  with  merchants  from, 
the  interior  The  Earbary  caravans  seldom  arrive  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  other  parte  of  Guinea 
Proper ,  but  they  ire  occaaionany  seen  in  Hie  rivers  of  Benin.  From  the  mouths  of  the 
Gambia  and  Senegal,  colfies',  or  kafiUtS;  arc  occasionally  sent  up  to  some  distacce  inland  for 
gold  and  slaves. 

The  slave  trade,  imfortunstely,  has  ever  been  the  grand  staple  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europe,  if  trade  it  can  be  called,  which  is  founded  on  the  violation  of  Ihe  rights  of  humanity, 
and  consists  in  a  uniform  series  of  acts  of  violence.  Sometimes  the  chiefe  may  make  their 
captives  taJfen  in  war  subservient  to  this  nefarious  traffic ;  but,  in  general,  its  victims  are 
the  product  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  that  express  purpose,  without  even  the  slightest 
pretence  of  right;  The  king,  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  the  sale  of  daves, 
fises  upon  some  village  either  in  his  own  or  a  neighbouring  territory,  sunimnds  it  in  the 
night,  seta  fire  to  it;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  escape,  are  seized, 
and  huiTied  on  board  a  European  vessel.  Slavery  is  made  also  a  punishment  for  offences ; 
but  this  is  productive  of  various  disorders ;  for  not  only  is  the  judge  strongly  biassed  against 
the  criminal,  of  whose  condemnation  he  is  to  reap  the  beneSt,  but  it  has  even  become  a 
trade  to  entrap  men  into  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  tlie  advantage  of  selling  them. 
Although  the  trade  has  been  made  illegal  ta  the  north  of  the  line,  and  all  vessels  engaged 
in  it  on  the  coasts  so  situated  are  liable  to  be  seized,  yet  it  is  still  carried  on  at  different 
points  both  on  the  enatern  and  western  side  of  the  continent  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  tliat  not  less  that  100,000  victims  are  thus  annually  carried  into  slavery  in 
the  European  colonies  and  American  states. 

Although  the  slave  traffic  has  unliappily  been  long  the  staple  of  West  African  trade, 
there  are  articles  of  commerce  which  it  has  always  produced,  and  the  exportation  of  which 
might  he  considerably  extended;  of  these  Uie  most  important  is  gold,  brought  down  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  fi'om  Bambouk,  Manding,  and  the  other  mountain  districts  at  the 
head  of  those  rivers.  But  the  most  ample  store  is  found  in  tliat  part  of  Guinea  which,  from 
this  product,  is  called  the  Gold  Const.  The  greater  part  is  brought  from  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
importation  of  this  article;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  estimated  by 
Wadstrom  at  from  200,000i,  to  800,0fl0i.  in  value.  That  of  ivory,  or  elephants'  teeth,  also 
from  tbft  interior,  is  from  10,000t  to  15,000/.  The  gums  are  important  articles,  particularly 
gum  Senegal,  drawn  fi'om  vast  forests  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the  half  desert  tracts  to  the 
north  of  tiiB  river  Senegal.  Teak  wood  is  an  important  commodity,  to  which  is  added 
several  kinds  of  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  that  called  red  or  cam  wood.  But 
of  late  years,  palm  oil,  from  its  use  in  manufactures,  and  tlia  abundance  with  which  it  is 
supplied,  has  acquired  an  importance  greatly  surpassing  that  of  any  other  article.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  other  grand  tropical  staples  have  never  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  complete  change  must  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
before  they  will  cultivate  them  to  any  extent  which  can  produce  an  exportable  surplus. 

Among  the  articles  received  by  the  negroes  in  return,  cotton  goods  are  the  most  exten- 
sive. Till  of  late,  those  of  India  were  greatly  preferred;  but  British  manufcctisres  of  this 
class  are  now  so  much  improved,  or,  at  least,  made  so  cheap,  that  they  have  almost  driven 
out  their  Eastern  rivals.  The  export  of  woollen  goods  is  also  very  considerable.  Brass,  iron, 
mid  steel,  are  in  considerable  demand.  Guns,  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  rum,  were  lai-ge!y 
given  in  exchange  for  slaves;  and  for  the  two  former  there  still  exists  a  great  and  effective 
demand.  Cowries,  from  the  Malabar  coast,  are  largely  introduced  to  form  the  medium  of 
circulation  through  all  the  negro  countries. 

Sect.  V, — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

Of  the  population  of  a  territory,  of  which  the  interior  is  so  little  known,  and  has  such 
vague  limits,  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximated  estimate.  In  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encydojiadia  Britanniea  reasons  are  given,  founded  partly  upon  actual  enumeration, 
for  supposing  that  tlie  density  may  be  about  twenty-six  to  the  square  mile.  If,  then,  we 
estimate  the  length  of  coast  at  4000  miles,  and  assume  an  average  breadth  of  SOO,  this  will 
give  1,300,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  31,000,000.  Yet  after  all,  considering  that 
there  are  desolate  tracts  of  very  great  extent,  this  number  may  be  beyond  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  at  a  rude  guess,  we  may  fix  the  population  of  this  great  tract  ot  ttnfiical  Africa  at 
about  20,000,000, 

In  this  region  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  appear  under  a  dignified  form.  Even  tha 
external  aspect  of  the  negro  is,  m  our  eyes  especially,  mean,  coarse,  and  ugly.  Tlie  deep 
filaclt  of  ir.o  complexion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  Uie  barbarism  of 
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Iiis  habiU,  thougli  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
the  intenfie  solar  heat.  But  the  thick  iips,  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the  feco 
sloping  backwards,  are  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  beauty,  and  suggest  very  little  of  the 
euBvcise  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  character  of  the  negroes,  of  course,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  variety  of 
situation  and  goveutnent,  among  such  a.  multitude  of  little  communities.  In  general,  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  that  which  constitutes  improved  and  civilised  life.  They  are 
strangers  to  literature,  the  ornamental  arts,  and  refined  luxuries.  Vet,  whenever  adequate 
objects  are  presented,  they  display  energies  sufficient  to  refiife  the  cruel  theories  whicn 
would  represent  them  as  a  degraded  race,  incapable  of  reaching  any  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  In  governments  of  a  popular  character,  they  display  an  eloquence,  address,  and 
activity  surpassed  by  few  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  Even  m  their  absolute  monarchies, 
we  discover  a  regular  subordination,  polished  manners,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  which, 
among  a  people  destitute  of  arts  and  letters,  cannot  hut  appear  surprising.  There  is  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  placed  in  favourahle  circumstances,  the  negro  would  attain 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  men  of  any  other  race.  Ferocity  in  war  is  a 
universal  feature  of  savage  character;  and  in  some  of  the  sable  nations  it  is  carried  to  an 
eslraordinary  pitch.  In  hie  domestic  character,  the  negro  presents  much  that  is  amiable 
and  pleasing;  he  is  cheerful,  gay,  hospitable,  and  kind-hedrted.  The  negroes  appear 
to  great  advantage  compared  with  tlie  Moors,  who,  from  the  north,  have  over-run  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  whose  gloomy  and  austere  higotiy,  the  black  natives  are  entirely 
strangers. 

Of  religion,  as  embracing  the  belief  in  a  supremely  wise  and  good  ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  moral  retribution,  the  negroes  have  vetj  obscure  conceptions; 
while  almost  every  superstition  which  can  degrade  tlie  human  mmd  reigns  in  full  sway. 
To  express  generally  what  is  sacred,  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  either  beneficent  or  malignant,  they  employ  tlie  term  feticlie.  Every  thing  which 
strikes  the  fancy  of  a  negro  is  made  his  fetiche.  The  grand  or  national  fetiches  are  rocks, 
hills,  or  trees  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  But  there  are  fiintastic  objects  of  veneration, 
which  each  individual  adopts,  and  carries  about  with  him.  Such  are,  a  piece  of  ornamented 
wood;  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  tiger,  or  elephant,  a  goat's  head,  a  fish  bone,  or  the  end  of  a 
ram's  horn.  Some  merely  carry  branches  of  trees,  or  a  bunch  of  cords  made  of  bark.  They 
set  up  these  fetiches  in  the  houses,  the  fields,  or  tie  centie  of  the  villages;  erect  altars  to 
them,  and  place  before  them  dishes  of  rice,  maize,  and  ftuits.  The  framing  of  these  lan- 
taslic  objects  of  African  worship,  and  the  selling  them  at  an  enormous  price,  tbtms  tJie  chief 
occupation  of  the  Afirican  priesthood.  All  the  good  fortune  of  the  negroes  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  fevour  of  the  fetiche,  and  every  evil  to  proceed  from  offence  taken  by  it. 
Every  man  fixes  upon  some  act  of  self-denial,  somethiog  from  which  he  is  to  abstain,  in 
honour  of  his  fetiche;  and  the  engagement  tlius  contracted,  he  will,  in  many  cases,  die 
sooner  than  violate.  This  superstition  is  often  employed  as  an  instrument  m  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  so  conducted  as  to  involve  an  appeal  to  superior  powers,  who  it  is 
expected  will  directly  interpose  to  discover  the  truth  and  punish  falsehood.  If  a  negro  eats 
a  crust  of  bread,  tastes  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  throws  sand  upon  his  head,  wishing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fetiche  may  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  teils  a  falsehood,  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  his  wordp,  than  on  those  confirmed  by  tJie  oaths  of  rational  men  taken  befiire 
our  courts.  It  frequently  happens,  that  when  tests  are  propounded,  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nal at  once  confesses  himself  guilty,  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  alternative  of' 
denying  his  guiit.  In  the  case  of  any  solemn  engagement,  the  person  taking  it  is  presented 
with  his  "  swearmg  liquor,"  which  he  drinks  under  the  dread  of  the  most  awfiil  penaltien 
if  he  violates  the  accompanying  promise.  The  people  cherish  the  general  belief  of  a  future 
state,  little  connected,  however,  with  any  idea  of  moral  retributioa  The  qu^tion  is,  whether 
they  have  faithfiiliy  observed  the  promise  made  to  tlie  fetiche,  and  forborne  every  thing  by 
which  he  could  be  offended.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  future  world  will  be  a  counterpart 
of  this ;  will  present  the  same  objects  to  the  senses,  the  same  enjoyments,  and  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society.  Upon  this  belief  are  founded  proceedings  not  onlj^  absurd,  but 
of  the  most  violent  and  atrocious  description.  A  profusion  of  wealth  is  buried  in  iJie  grave 
of  the  deceased,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  it  into  the  other  world ;  and  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  often  in  whole  hecatombs,  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  attend  as  his  guarda 
and  ministers  in  the  future  mansion.  This  savage  superstition  prevails  to  a  peculiar  extent 
in  thoE"  ^eat  interior  monarchies,  which  in  other  respects  are  more  civilised  than  the  res*, 
of  Western  Africa. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  region  tolerably  peopled,  where  any  progress  at  all  has  been 
made  in  the  arts,  which  is  so  completely  illiterate  as  Negro  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  to  saj 
that  it  has  neither  hooks,  authors,  nor  learned  men.  In  no  part  of  this  extended  region  la 
there  an  alphabet,  or  a  hien^lyphic,  or  even  a  picture  or  symbol  of  any  description.  All 
.  ihose  refined  processes,  by  whicii  tlie  ideas  of  one  mind  are  made  to  pass  into  those  of  an- 
other, are  entirely  unknown.    The  facility  of  subsistence,  and  the  absence  of  circumstances 
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tending  to  rouse  the  intellectual  energies,  are  doubtless  the  caasee  of  this  singular  deficiency ; 
for,  as  ali'eady  observed,  there  can  be  uo  ground  to  presume  any  original  want  in  the  capacity 
of  tlie  negi'o.  Their  powers  of  oratory,  and  their  skill  in  politics  and  war,  indicate  talents 
which,  under  proper  impulse,  would  lead  to  excellence  in  literary  composition.  In  the  more 
improved  nations,  there  has  been  found  to  ewst  an  oral  literature,  traditionary  songs  and 
poems,  the  recitation  of  which  is  listened  to  with  delight. 

The  universal  amusements  of  the  negro,  above  thme  of  mere  sensation,  are  dancing  and 
ninsic.  The  former  is  invariably  performed  in  tJie  open  air.  As  soon  as  the  sun  declines, 
and  its  intense  heat  abates,  there  is  dancing  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  years  s^o,  Hanno  and  his  companions  were  surpriBed,  immediately  after  suoset, 
to  see  lights  glittenng  along  the  shore,  wid  to  hear  on  every  side  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments.  The  passion,  however,  with  which  this  amusement  is  pursued,  has  not  led  to 
any  refinement  in  the  aril  Their  performance  consists  chiefly  of  violent  and  grotesque 
movements ;  leaping,  stamping  on  the  ground,  bowing  tieir  heads,  and  snapping  their  fingers. 
In  their  music,  also,  noise  appears  the  chief  if  not  tlie  sole  object.  Theu-  drums  and  their 
trumpets,  or  rather  horns,  produce  a  horrid  dissonance,  against  which,  according  to  some 
travellers,  a  whole  bale  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears.  Others  represent  it 
as  more  tolerable;  and  add,  that  the  negroes  have  also  a  hind  of  castanet,  a  flute,  musical 
tonga,  and  a  sort  of  cittern ;  and  the  performers,  gaily  and  even  fantastically  attired,  attract 
to  themselves  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  (Jig.  8Si.), 


P  m     tl       p  ca  Afi-        has  itain 

a  considerable  number  ot  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  practised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
circumstances  can  admit.  To  have  numerous  wives  end  children  is  considered  a  matter  of 
state,  and  is  always  made  their  first  boast.  It  forms  even  a  source  of  wealth ;  for,  except 
the  principal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  the  Sacred  wife,  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in  tilling  the  fields,  and  in  manufacturing  mats 
and  cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  ui^ea  her  husband  to  take  fresh  mates,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  importance  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  presides ;  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  make  her  a  Imndsome  mesent  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast  the 
more  wealthy  take  usually  from  three  to  twenty  wives,  while  the  kin§^  raise  the  number  to 
eighty  or  a  hundred ;  but  in  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the 
privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  often  carried  to  several  thousands.  It  is 
swelled,  not  only  by  captives  taken  in  war,  but  by  the  selection  which  the  king  has  a  right 
to  make  of  the  iairest  and  most  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit  of  his  own  dominions. 
A  great  part  of  the  nation  are  thus  reduced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute  habits  prevail. 
In  many  of  the  towns  on  the  Gold  Coast,  a  body  of  courtesans  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
and  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not  a  few  even  of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive 
a  profit  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  theu'  secondary  wives.  Notwithstanding  the  over- 
grown families  of  some  of  the  great,  such  habits  cannot  fail  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
population,  and,  by  causing  a  neglect  of  education,  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 

In  architecture,  and  even  in  masonry,  the  negro  nations  rank  very  low.  There  is  not, 
perliaps,  in  all  native  Africa,  a  house  built  of  stone ;  wood,'  earth,  leaves,  and  gra^  are  the 
only  materials.  One  traveller  compares  their  villages  to  groups  of  dog-kennels  rather  than 
of  houses.  The  trunks  of  four  large  trees  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  connected  by 
poles ;  this  framework  is  then  covered  with  earth  or  clay.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  branches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not  being 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  enterer  creeps  rather  than  walks  in,  and  he  cannot  stand 
upright  unless  in  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  left  hollow  like  a  pent-house.  The  floor 
bemg  raised  about  tliree  feet  from  the  ground  to  avoid  the  damp,  and  the  apartment  being 
open  in  front  lor  the  admission  of  air,  tJie  dwelling  resembles  a  good  deal  a  mountebanlf  8 
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Blage  in  Europe.  The  hoQsea  of  the  rich  are  scarcely  better,  though  more  in  number ;  for 
«ach  wife  has  a  hoiiae,  and  the  whole  eatabliahment  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth  or 
Iwigs.  Princes  assign  similar  housea  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  is  enclosed 
with  a  general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  houses  ^  the  great  kings  in  the  interior,  though  of  the  same  materials,  are  of  a 
somewhat  Buperior  description.  The  regal  dwellings  display  brilliaiit  colours  on  the  outside 
walls,  while  the  aparlmenta  are  sometimes  bo  Epaeious  as  to  resemble  a  good  English  barn. 
In  tho  cities  where  the  people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  there  is  a  hall  of  assembly, 
which  is  open  at  the  sides,  having  merely'  a  roof  supported  by  poles. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much  poverty  as  the  house  itself!  A  few  scats, 
cops,  and  pota,  all  of  wood  ot  earth ;  coverlets  of  rushes,  and  perhaps  a  mat  to  sleep  upon, 
fiirm  the  entire  amount  of  their  eccommodations.  The  rich  distinguish  themselves  by  fine 
mats,  and  occasionally  by  a  brass  kettle. 

In  point  of  clothing  and  omameat,  the  negroes  t  q  't         tent  with  the  same  sim- 

plicity.    The  lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  en     gh    f  th  y  cover  the  lower  part  of 

their  bodies  with  a  paan,  or  loose  wrapper  of  th  I  tl      f  the  country.     Until  the 

age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  indeed,  no  attire  of  ai  y  d  sc   pt  nsidered  requisite.   The 

rich,  however,  must  appear  m  costly  robes  of  silk  1  t,  I  d  hinta,  or  other  imported 
materials.  The  females  of  ranlt  wear  long  veil  d  m  tl  which  they  throw  over  (hs 
shoulder;  red  is  their  favourite  colour;  and  they    m  t  th      d  ess  with  gold  and  silver 

lace,  and  also  with  ribands.  But  the  great  rag  f  b  I  &  id  rings,  which  last  are 
accumulated  on  the  ears,  arms,  and  the  small  part  of  tlie  leg.  The  rich  wear  them  of  gold, 
or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory ;  but  the  poorer  classes  are  &in  to  content  themselves  with  cop- 
per, tin,  or,  in  deftult  of  better  materials,  even  with  iron.  They  have  been  seen  with  no 
ieiB  than  ibrty  small  iron  rings  on  their  arms.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  rather  wool, 
is  a  matter  of  profound  study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  it  with  palm  oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in 
various  forms^  and  largely  entwine  it  with  gold,  and  with  a  species  of  coral  valued  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  Some  of  the  negro  belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till  it 
.ooks  like  a  piece  of  flowered  damasit,  A  certain  degree  of  tattooing,  or  maiking  their  skins 
with  figures  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also  practised. 

In  regard  to  diet,  if  the  negroes  observe  a  degree  of  simplicity,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
necessitj.  Butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and  rice,  are  only  within  tlie  reach  of  the  opulent. 
The  poor  must  content  themselves  with  fish  and  millet,  which,  when  boiled  together  into  a 
thick  mass,  and  palm  oil  poured  over  them,  form  the  staple  dish.  They  are  alleged  to  eat 
coarsely  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands  together  into  the  common  dish ;  but  tliia  is  a 
custom  universal  throughout  Africa,  When  good  fare  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  care- 
ful to  indemnify  themselves  for  former  privatious.  On  such  occasions,  they  have  been  known 
to  manifest  a  sort  of  canine  appetite,  eating-  as  much  as  six  Europeans.  The  drink  of  the 
country  is  palm  wine,  witli  which  chiefly  they  enliven  the  social  circle;  but  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  them  the  more  pernicious  use  of  brandy. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography 

With  the  countiT  called  hy  the  French  Senegambia,  or  the  region  watered  by  tlie  two 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  we  commence  our  survey  of  Western  Aftica.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  vast  territory ;  hot  they  may  be 
stated  at  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  500  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is 
divided  among  a  vast  variety  of  little  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  and  condition  are  contin- 
ually varying.  This  part  of  Africa  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  races  who  inhabit 
it,  and  who  are  in  general  more  peaceable,  more  industrions,  and  more  amiable  than  any  of 
the  others  upon  the  western  coast.  They  are  chiefly  three,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandingoea- 
bM  the  Jalols. 

The  Poulahs  have  been  supposed  to  come  from  Fooladoo  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  but  others 
mippose  them  of  the  same  race  with  the  Pellatahs  in  Central  Afl-ica;  in  which  case  they 
must  be  traced  to  a  foreign  orimn.  They  have  now  spread  over  all  the  hanks  of  that  river, 
besides  the  great  kingdom  of  Poota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia.  They  have  not  the  extreme  negro  characteristics ;  neither  the  deep  jet  hue, 
the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick  lips ;  on  the  contrary,  their  features  are  high,  with  an  olive  tint, 
and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  but  without  that 
bigotry  which  aJmcst  universally  accompanies  it.  Their  manners  are  peculiarly  courteous 
and  gentle ;  they  practise  the  most  liberal  hoepitaJity,  and  relieve  the  wants  not  only  of  their 
own  aged  and  infirm,  but  even  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Their  employments  are 
pastoral,  and  their  habits,  in  some  degree,  nomadic.  Oceuj^ing  countries  where  there  is 
no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  drive  their  flocks,  according  to  the  season,  to  the  tops  of  the 
raountaiLis  or  tlie  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collect  their  herds  wiUijn  the  circle 
iif  the  tents,  and  light  large  fires  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Such  is  their  good 
conduct  and  industry,  that  it  is  considered  infamous  to  injure  them,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to 
ITjat  on  any  territory  that  contains  one  of  their  villages.   Their  internal  government  is  repub- 
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lican,  under  chiefe  of  their  own ;  aiid  tliis  form  they  insist  upon  retaining,  oven  vvlien  fliey 
settle  under  s,  sovereign  of  anotl.er  tribe. 

The  Mandiiigoes  are  a  race  more  numerous  and  more  decidedly  negro,  both  in  form  and 
disposition.  Though  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion,  they  have  by  no  means  the  steady 
industry  of  the  Fnulahs.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a  slight  t^icullure,  fisiiing  witii 
nets  and  baskets,  and,  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  the  othei 
negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kofilas  to  a  considerabje  distance  in  the  interior,  and  their 
language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  mid  so  gay,  that  they  will  dancp  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission  to 
the  lound  of  the  drum  or  balafou.  Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  peculiar  extent,  and  the  nw- 
meroua  households  to  which  it  gives  rise  live  in  tolerable  outwani  harmony,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  considered  very  secure,  since  it  requires  to  be  cemented  by  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies  is  called  into  service 
■fthenevir  the  simpier  expedients  of  scolding  or  beating  fail  to  quell  domestic  dissension, 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  heing  Ihon  summoned,  arrays  himself  in  a  fimtastic  coat  bung  for  his  use  on 
a  neighbouring  tree,  crowns  his  head  with  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  soon  after  dusk  marches  into 
the  mirket-piace.  Thither  the  unhappy  fair  one  being  summoned  dares  not  disobey,  and 
the  loie  of  etir  and  mischief  causes  her  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  her  follow-oiti- 
/pns  In  their  presence  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  undergoes  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted 
by  the  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  amid  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  They  have  some 
more  refined  tastes  than  are  usual  among  Africans ;  particularly  in  poetry,  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forma  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  origind 
country  of  the  Mandingoes  is  tlie  elevated  territory  of  Manding;  but  Ihoy  are  now  widely 
djflused  over  all  this  rejjion,  and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Gambia. 

The  third  great  race  are  the  Jaiofs.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  inland  terri- 
tory whieh  intervenes  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  the  extent  of  which  ia 
estimated  by  Golberry  at  4800  leagues.  A  number  of  them  are  subject  to  a  powerful  inland 
prince,  tilled  Burh-y-Jalof,  who  hoasts  of  himself  as  anciently  tlie  sole  ruler  in  this  part  of 
Afncs.  The  Jaiofs,  Uiough  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  the  decided  negro  features, 
are  considered  a  handsome  race.  They  ijoast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in  many  respects  excel 
their  neighbours.  Their  language  is  softer  and  more  agreeable;  they  manufecture  finer 
cotton  cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye;  they  rival  the  Moors  in Tiorsemanship,  and  are 
fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  numeration,  reckoning  by-fives 
instead  of  tone,  in  reference  apparently  to  the  fingers,  which,  for  want  of  the  faculty  of 
writing,  are  the  sole  instruments  employed  in  calculaljon.  Their  ingenuity,  however,  is 
unfortunately  too  often  employed  in  dexterous  thieving,  effected  hy  a  skilful  movement  of 
the  toes,  which  may  be  said  to  rival,  in  this  respect,  the  fingers  of  the  most  expert  European 
pickpockets. 

We  shall  close  this  catalogue  with  the  Feloops,  a  wild  and  rude  race,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  to  tlie  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and 
honey,  from  which  last  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  liouor.  Provision  is  drawn  from  them 
for  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia ;  hut  the  English,  having  never  talten  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language,  cannot  hcJd  any  direct  communication  with  them ;  and  the  traffic  is  managed 
through  Ihe  Mandingo  merchants,  who  are  suspected  to  lake  advantage  of  their  own  exclu- 
sive knowledge  to  cheat  both  parties. 

Among  European  nations,  the  river  Senegal  has  for  more  flian  a  century  "been  entirely 
French ;  and  extraordinary  eflurts  have  baen  made  by  successive  African  companies  to  raise 
it  to  importance.  Fort  St,  Louis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  mere 
sand-bank,  witliout  any  water  which  can  be  drunk  without  being  filtered,  and  dependent 
entirely  for  provisions  on  the  southern  coast,  which,  however,  yields  them  in  abundance.  St. 
Louis  never  became  a  large  settlement.  Golberry,  in  1786,  reckons  not  above  sixty  Euro- 
peans settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  military  and  civil  servants  of  govern- 
ment amounted  to  600,  the  natives  to  2400.  The  French  lost  SL  Louis  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  had  it  restdred  to  them  on  the  friendly  peace  which  succeeded  in  1814. 
The  disastrous  ftte  of  the  expedition  sent  out  in  the  Medusa  firigate  was  unfavourable  to  , 
any  attempt  to  restore  and  extend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  is  said,  however,  to  havo 
experienced  an  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  and  to  contain  now  about  6000  Inliabit- 
ants.  The  original  hopra  of  its  greatness  were  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  th'o 
Senegal  with  the  Niger,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  conimunicalion  liy  it  with  the  inmost 
regions  of  Africa.  All  the  eflbrts  founded  upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved  of  coarse 
abortive ;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  colony  (tlie  procuring  of  slaves  not  includ- 
ed) have  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade,  and  the  gold  trade  of  Bambouk. 

The  gum  which,  from  this  river  and  settlement,  is  called  (Sum  Senegal,  is  the  produce  of 
some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  vast  desert  of  sand  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Senegal  The  specips  of  acacia  from  which  it  exudes  has  every  appear- 
ancQ  of  a  stunted  and  desert  tree :  its  aspect  is  crooked  and  rough,  its  branches  are  thorny, 
its  leaves  of  a  dry  or  dirty  green.    The  mere  blowing  of  the  harmattan  causes  the  bark  to 
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craclc  ia  numberlesa  places,  and  the  gum  to  flow  in  large  transparent  drops,  which  remain 
attached  to  the  surface.  The  Iiarve3t  of  gum  is  in  December,  when  the  Moorish  ti'ibes,  of 
whom  the  Trarshaz  are  the  most  powerful,  break  up  from  their  usual  camps,  their  kings 
and  princes  at  their  head,  and  proceed  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  crowd  to  tlie  forests,  of 
which  each  claims  one  or  more.  After  sjs  weeks  spent  in  collecting  the  gum,  they  put  it 
in  large  leathern  sacks,  with  which  they  load  their  camels,  and  proceed  in  the  same  tumu]- 
tuous  array  to  Ihe  spot  fixed  on  for  the  gum  market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.  Thia 
plain,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  desolate  spots  in  nature,  ia  suddenly  covered  with  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  people  enveloped  in  clouds  of  diist.  The  kings  appear  mounted  on 
beauUfal  horses,  their  wives  seated  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  crowd  on  foot; 
the  air  resounds  witli  the  cries  of  men,  women,  children,  antl  animals.  A  cannon  is  fired 
as  the  signal  for  commencing  the  treaty.  A  dreadfiil  scene  of  wrangling  and  higgling 
immediately  ensues.  The  French  accuse  the  Africans  of  most  dishonest  arts  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  commodity.  They  themselves,  it  appears,  are  not  far  behind, 
since  tliey  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  policy  of  insensibly  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
cantar  by  which  the  gum  is  measured,  a  change  which  escapes  the  notice  of  their  rude 
antagonists.  The  French  take  olF  annually  about  250,000  lbs.  of  gum,  which  sells  in 
Europe  at  from  Wd.  to  QOd.  per  lb.  The  returns  are  taken  almost  exclusively  in  East  India 
cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are  called  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  for  which  it  has  been  in 
vain  attempted  to  substitute  the  manufacture  of  Europe. 

The  kmgdom  of  Bambouk,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  so  enclosed  between 
its  main  stream  and  the  great  branches  of  the  Kokoro  and  the  Faleme,  aa  to  form  almost  a 
complete  island,  is  the  nest  object  of  commercial  importance  to  the  French  on  the  Senegal. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  mountains,  whence  flow  numerous  streams,  aimtst  all  of 
which  roll  over  golden  sands.  But  the  main  depositaries,  where  the  metal  is  traced  as  it 
were  to  its  source,  are  two  mountains,  Natakon  and  Semayla.  The  former  composes 
almost  an  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth,  iron,  or  emery.  The  first  four  feet  of 
depth  consists  of  fat  earth,  from  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water  in  a  calabash.  Afterwards  the  precious  metal  begins  to  appear  in  small  grams  or 
spangles,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from  two  to  ten  grains.  The  pieces  become 
always  larger  as  the  work  descends ;  hut  the  nutives  having  no  means  of  propping  up  the 
sides,  these  often  fall  in,  and  bury  the  workmen.  Semayla,  a  mountain  200  feet  high,  pre- 
sents a  diiferent  structure.  The  gold  is  here  embedded  in  hard  salidstone,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  powder  befiwe  the  extrication  can  be  effected.  Part  of  it  also  is  found  in  red 
marble,  a  substance  which  to  the  natives  is  perfectly  unmanageable.  Bambouk  is  said  to 
have  been  early  conquered  by  a  Mahometan  force,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese;  both 
have  been  driven  out;  and  the  French  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves in  it.  They  calculated,  indeed,  that  1200  men  would  be  sufficient  for  its  conquest; 
but  were  wisely  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  possession  of  so  difficult  a  country, 
in  so  unhealthy  a  climate. 

The  point  at  which  the  French  attempted  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal is  at  Port  St.  Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga.  A  voyage  thither  was 
reckoned  to  piriduce  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  difficulties  of 
Ihe  navigation,  and  tlie  constant  hazard  of  being  plundered  by  a  successiou  of  barbarous 
chiefe,  who  occupy  the  banks,  rendered  it  a  very  precarious  speculation.  At  present  the 
fort  is  abandoned,  and  in  ruins;  but  the  SerawoolUes,  who  inhabit  this  fine  country,  are 
among  the  most  industrious  of  the  African  tribes,  and  have  engrossed  tlie  trade  of  Bambouk, 
Handing,  and  most  of  the  upper  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger. 

In  descending  the  Senegal,  we  find  several  populous  and  powerful  states,  among  which  is 
that  of  Poota  Torra,  extending  considerably  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  river,  but  of 
which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored  bv  Europeans.  The  king  is  a  aealous  Mahometan, 
and,  under  pretext  of  making  converts,  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  ahnost  pagan  Darnel, 
or  Burb,  of  the  Jalofs.  The  latter,  however,  by  the  strength  of  liis  country  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfare,  has  been  able  to  baffle  his  attempt.  On  the  middle  Senegal,  Uie  most 
important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorel,  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  kingdom  rf  Hoval,  governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called 
the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  King  of  Kings. 

The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Kayot, 
It  is  stated,  by  Golbeny,  to  extend  750  miles  in  length,  end  to  contain  180,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  Jalofs.  At  (he  little  island  of  Goree,  on  flils  coast,  the  French  have  established 
the  capital  of  all  their  African  settlements.  Its  advantages  consist  solely  in  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation  on  a  rock,  three  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  and  the  fourth  very 
steep.  The  rock  is  fortified,  hut  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  The  town  cou 
tains  3000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  very  bustling  scene,  being  the  entrepot  of  all  the 
uade  with  the  opposite  coast,  and  also  a  place  of  refreshment  for  French  ships  on  their  way 
to  Ind'a.  It  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Verde 
•iw  mast  westerly  point  of  the  African  continent.    Though  the  soil  be  sandy,  it  bears  a 
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number  of  those  immenBe  trees  called  Baobab,  which  give 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  nortliern  side,  two 
Blr iking' geographical  position,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  marii 

The  Gambia  is  almost  entirely  an  English  river;  tlie  attempts  to  fijrm  settlements  upon 
it  having,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  confined  to  that  nation.  They  have  erected  .Tamea 
Fort  in  the  middle  of  tiie  river,,  liy  which  they  are  enabled  to  command  its  entrance.  Tliey 
have  also  a  small  factory  at  Pisania,  about  forty  miles  up ;  hut,  like  the  French  on  the  Sene- 
gal, they  have  never  been  able  to  realise  any  of  Ihose  splendid  ejipectations,  willi  a  view  to 
which  the  settlements  were  founded.  All  attempts  to  penetrate  by  ascei  du  g  the  river,  to 
the  regions  watered  by  the  Niger,  proved  abortive.  \et  t  was  not  till  the  expedition  of 
Pack  Sat  the  failure  was  fully  traced  to  its  true  cause  tl  e  structure  of  the  continent,  and 
the  want  of  communication  between  tlie  two  rivers      H  nee  tl  eae  eettlen  ents  have  never 


risen  to  any  great  importance. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  bank  by  se  erT.1  fio  r  sh  no-  1  ttle  k  ngdoms.  That 
immediately  on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200  000  nl  b  tants  The  can  tal  is  Barra 
Inding;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  Jillifrey,  wl  era  the  king  las  a  custon  houBe,to  levy 
the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Salum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom, 
situated  on  a  small  river  Uiat  fells  into  the  Gambia,  and  containing-,  it  is  said,  300,000 
inhabitants, ,  ^bove  it,  occur  successively  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  WoollL 
The  territory  of  all  these  states  is  flat  and  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  grain,  and  other  pro- 
visions, but  not  producing  any  articles  for  the  market  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  the  Mandingo  race,  and  cany  on  a  considerable  trade  into  the  interior.  At 
Barraeonda,  about  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  are  ftlls,  or  rather  rapids,  above  which 
sand-banlM  and  flats  soon  render  the  navigation  difficult,  while  the  crowd  of  crocodiles  and 
hippo^tami,  and  tlie  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  roam  on  its  banks,  render  the  navigation 
alarming,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous. 

To  the  south  of  the  Gambia  nothing  of  great  imporfanco  occurs,  till  we  come  to  the 
alluvial  estuaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  river  supposed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  of  some 
magnitude ;  but  Captain  Owen  tbund  it  a  mere  mlet,  receiving  some  inconsiderable  streams. 
At  its  mouth  occur  a  number  of  islands,  which,  with  a  group  opposite  to  them,  in  the  open 
sea,  form  what  is  called  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagos,  The  inhabitants  of  the  same 
name,  called  also  Bijugas,  are  a  tall,  robust,  warlike  people,  who  have  driven  out  the  peace- 
able race  of  the  Biafaras,  the  original  tenants,  and  have  compelled  them  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  continent  and  tlie  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  is  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  also  warlike  and  enterprising.  In  1793,  an  association 
was  formed  in  England,  with  a  view  ia  planting  a  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Bulama ;  but, 
though  no  oppositbn  was  made  in  the  first  instance;  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new 
colony  under  circumstances  so  unfevourable,  and  especially  amidst  the  hostility  of  these 
rude  neighbours,  soon  obliged  the  English  to  desist. 

Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  Poota  Jallo,  said  to 
extend  about  350  miles  in  lengtii,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved 
of  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Poulahs,  and  (^  the  Mahometan 
fiiith,  hut  not  bigots ;  and  their  marabouts  are  held  in  high  reputaUon  for  learning.  They 
manufacture  cloths  of  considerable  fineness;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  mines 
"  in  the  country ;  also  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather;  and  they  conduct  large  caravans  into  the 
interior,  as  far  even  as  Timbuctoo  and  Cassina.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling  people, 
they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  cbai'acter  which  distinguishes  the  tribes  on  the  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal,  They  can  brmg  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and  the  king  is  engaged  in 
almost  continual  war,  for  the  base  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  European  market. 
On  being  reproached  upon  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom,  ho  declared  that 
he  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  European  goods,  otherwise  he  Would  gladly  give  up  this 
violent  and  criminal  mode.  Timbo,  or  Teembo,  tlie  capital,  is  said  to  contain  7000  souls, 
and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Poota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It  borders  or 
the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that  river  are  placed  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  tlie  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Mahometan,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirrmg  race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have 
reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  !J1]  the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and 
surgeons;  while  the  men  tend  the  dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes.  The  king 
expressed  to  Captain  I^ing  the  same  willingness  to  give  up  the  slave-hunting  svatem,  and 
complained  of  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  expressed  at  Teeniboo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive  and  more  warlike;  the 
people  of  which  wttuld,  it  is  supposed,  have  by  this  time  conquered  Foota  Jallo,  had  they 
jeen  united  among  themselves.  At  present,  whenever  the  Soolitnaa  are  inclined  to  go  to 
ivar,  they  can  easdy  command  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Niger, 

In  returning  to  the  coast,  we  pass  through  the  Koorango  country,  inhabited  by  'ihe  Man- 
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dingoOF,  "S'ho,  as  UBual,  are  gay,  tlioughtleEE,  hospitable,  and  enterprising.  Fertlier  down 
BTo  tho  Tiiinnaneea,  a  more  iieprai;;d  race,  who  were  llie  chief  agents  in  tho  slave  trade. 
They  are  described  as  hospitable,  treacherous,  and  avaricious.  Captain  Laing  met  a  woman 
who  accused  lier  two  children  of  witchcraft,  and  on  that  ground  oflered  to  eeli  them  to  liiio 
at  a  !ow  price.  Their  agriculture  is  pecujiarly  rude,  and  the  cloths  of  their  manufacture 
very  coarse.  They  abuse  the  English  as  having  deprived  tbem  of  almost  their  only  source 
of  wealth,  which  consisted  in  the  sale  of  Hlaves.  This  people  are  oppressed  by  a  singular 
association  called  Purrah,  who,  united  by  a  bond  and  always  supporting  each  other,  have 
becocne  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  often  exercise  their  power  in  a  very  tyrannical 

The  country  of  the  Timmanees  borders  on  that  pari  of  the  coast  where  Britain,  with  the 
most  philanthropic  views,  has  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Its  principal  seat,  at 
Freetown,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  hay,  which  receives  the  river  formerly  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  now  more  usually  the  Rokelle,  and  which  arises  in  the  Soolimana  country. 
The  first  colonists  consisted  of  a  number  of  free  negroes,  who,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  made  by 
a  number  of  benevolent  individaals,  of  a  settlement  in  their  native  region.  They  did  not, 
however,  possess  all  the  habits  necessary  for  struggling  with  this  difficult  undertaking.  The 
rajns  came  on ;  a  pestilential  fever  earned  off  numbers ;  and  the  attack  of  an  African  chief 
obliged  the  remainder  to  take  shelter  on  Bance  Island,  The  zeal  for  the  improvemenf  of 
Africa,  however,  continued  unabated  in  England ;  and  in  1797,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
was  formed,  with  a  charter  for  thirty-one  years.  They  seal  out  five  vessels  with  stores  and 
articles  of  trade,  and  obtained  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  free  negroes  who,  in  the 
American  revolution,  had  adhered  to  Uie  royal  standard,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  Nova  Scotia,  The  establishment  was  tben  conducted  with  fresh  spirit;  but  it  had  many 
diiBculties  to  encounter.  It  was  disturbed  by  internal  dissension:  it  was  involved  in  con- 
tests with  the  bordering-  native  states ;  and,  in  1794,  was  plundered  by  a  French  squadron. 
Under  all  these  disasters  it  continued  active;  though  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were 
obliged  to  resi^  theu'  concerns  into  the  hands  of  government,  which  placed  them  under  the 
African  Institution.  A  great  reinforcement  to  its  population  was  derived  from  the  negroes 
taken  in  slave  ships,  and  brought  back  to  Afirica,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  made  against 
the  slave  trade;  though  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  initiate  them  into  tlie  habits  of 
civilised  life.  With  this  view,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
schools  and  religious  instructors;  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  are  npw  educated 
on  the  national  system.  The  population  of  Freetown  and  its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly 
five  thousand;  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in  its  vicinity, 
forming  an  entire  population  of  twelve  thousand;  and  another,  called  Bathurst,  has  been 
found^  on  the  Gambia,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  communicating  with  the  populous  coun- 
tries on  that  river.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  too  true,  that  Sierra  I^one  has  not 
yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  that  there  is  no  radius  of  civilisation  proceeding 
from  it.  It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;  the  extreme  uoheaJthiness  of  the 
iilimate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  well  quali- 
tied  persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfiivourable  position,  in  contact  only  with  a  few  turbu- 
lent tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of  the  continent.  These  disadvan- 
tages, joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among  whom  was  Col,  Denham,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
colony,  after  3,O0O,{X)0i,  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  it  on  a  more 
limited  scale.  The  European  troogs  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  40,000Z.,  of  which  17,000Z.  is  for 
liberated  Africans.  The  number  of  these,  in  1839,  was  21,205,  of  whom  about  5000  were 
in  Freetown,  the  capital ;  the  rest  dispersed  in  Regentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  and 
other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  space  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea,  an  ex- 
tent of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurada  The  former  is  navigable  twenty  leagues  up,  and 
has  a  tolerably  large  island  at  its  mouth.  On  the  banks  is  found  a  species  of  pearl  oyster. 
The  Mesurado  is  a  still  larger  stream,  and  very  rapid.  According  to  the  natives,  it  reijuires 
three  months'  navigation  to  reach  its  source,  which  would  appear  to  he  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  Niger.  The  banks  are  described  as  finely  wooded,  fertile, 
and,  in  many  planes,  very  well  cultivated.  The  states  here  are  entirely  negto  in  religion 
ond  manners,  none  of  the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  50  far.  Travellers 
enumerate  the  kingdoms  of  Bulm,  Quoja,  Monon,  and  Folga,  which  they  sometimes  eveu 
dignily  with  the  litie  of  empires.  The  sovereigns  are  in  general  absolute,  and  their  obse- 
quies are  celebrated  with  human  sacrifices,  (hough  not  to  the  same  frJghUiil  extent  as  iit 
acme  of  the  countries  to  the  west. 
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The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  IhcAnicricaiiColonizatiou  Society  in  18^1, 
for  llic  purpose  of  facilitating  tlie  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  I'he 
spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  elevated  peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mesuiado  or  Moniserado  and  the  sea,  and  terminating'  in  a  cape  pf  the  same  name. 
After  suffering  much  fi:om  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  wboni  it  had  to  sustain  several 
serere  conilicte,  this  little  colony  has  at  lenglJi  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  condition.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  extends,  lies 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Paliiias,  or  batween  i"  and  7°  N.  lat,  occupying  about 
225  miles  of  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to^  thirty  miles  inland.  The  climate  is 
found  to  be  healthfiil,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  country  ftver  on 
tlieit  first  arrival.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cassada, 
yams,  &.C.  Cariiwood  is  abundant,  aiid  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for  building. 
The  natives  are  the  Deys,  an  indolent  and  inofiensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  Mesurado,  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  8000 ;  the  Bassas,  also  a  peacefiil, 
hut  mote  industrious  and  numerous  people  ferther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes  in  the 
interior.  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native  country  is  near 
Cape  Palmas,  and  who  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as  pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen 
for  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast;  they  commonly  speak  English.  The  settlement  on 
Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name  of  Monrovia,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants; and  Caldwell  and  MillsbHrg,  higher  up  tbe  river,  have  each  nearly  half  that  number. 
Euina,  about  sixty  miles  from  Monrovia,  on  Uie  south-west  side  of  the  St.  John's  river  j'Bassa 
Cove,  which,  tliough  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Harper,  a 
jieat  little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  principal  settlements.  The  colonists  consist 
of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  Africans.  The  whole  number  is  about 
5000.  The  general  direction  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  agent,  but  the  local 
interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care  of  colonial  councils  and  magistrates  Already 
neat  frame  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  for  houses  and  warehouses,  schools  havo 
been  provided,  churches  built,  and  a  pres  been  set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably 
conducted  newspaper.  Tbe  native  traders  of  the  interior  have  visited  the  colony,  and  an  ac- 
tive commerce  is  oarried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,  tuid  pepper,  are  among  the  articles  of 
espnrt,  in  addition  to  iJie  productions  before  enumerated. 

Prom  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  extends  what  is  commonly  called  the  Grain  or  Mala- 
ghetta  coast  of  Guinea,  The  species  of  pepper  to  which  it  owes  its  name  is  produced  from 
a  small  parasitical  plant,  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  resemhline  a 
fig,  presents,  when  opened,  aromatic  grains,  forming  the  valuable  part.  At  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  where  such  articles  were  little  known,  it  receiveil  the  flattering  appellation 
of  "  Grains  of  Paradise."  After  the  diffusion,  however,  of  the  fine  species  of  India,  it  fell 
into  total  disrepute ;  and  this  coast,  jiroducing  no  olher  articles  of  export,  has  been  the  least 
frequented  of  any  part  of  Guinea.  The  two  rivers  of  Sestro  and  Sangwin,  near  the  centre 
of  the  coast,  are  rather  considerable ;  and  their  banlis  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous. 
The  state  of  society  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  countries  fast  describsd;  the 
sovereigns  absolute,  human  sacrifices  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  self-immolation, 
the  wile  being,  in  many  cases,  expected  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
Great  sway  is  in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  priestliood,  called  the  belli.  The  youthful  candi- 
date for  a  place  in  this  body  must  qualify  himself  by  a  long  initiation,  during  which  he  ia 
withdrawn  from  all  his  friends,  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  a  sacred  forest,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  Among  the  tests  of  his  proficiency  is  the  performance 
of  songs  and  dancesof  a  very  extravagant  and  often  indecent  nature;  but  peculiar  knowledge 
is  also  supposed  to  be  communicated  on  various  high  points ;  and  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  with  success,  and  are  called  the  "  marked  of  the  belli,"  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  as  quolga,  or  idiols.  They  not  only  administer  all  the  concerns  of  religion, 
but  conduct  the  judicid  proceedings;  most  of  which  are  made  dependent  on  some  form  of 
ordeal.  Although  the  Portuguese  have  lost  all  their  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa,  con- 
siderahle  numbers  of  their  posterity  reside  there,  mixed  with  tlie  natives,  hy  whom  they  are 
treated  with  soma  degree  of  respect. 

Beyond  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast,  turning  lo  the  north-east,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Cape 
ApoUonia,  is  called  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quantities  of 
Ihat  valuable  product,  obtained  from  the  numerous  elephants  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  tic 
interior.  The  teeth  are  of  good  quality,  and  uncommonly  laige,  weighing  sometimes  not 
less  than  200  ibs.  Towards  the  east,  at  Issini  and  ApoUonia,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
is  brought  doivn  from  the  countries  behind  the  Gold  Coast.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
ivory  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Lahoo,  and  Great  and  Little  Bassain.  There  are  no  European 
settlements  upon  the  coast,  except  an  English  fort  at  ApoUonia,  which  perhaps  belongs  rather 
to  the  Gold  Coast.  Navigation  along  this  as  well  as  the  Grain  Coast  requires  much  caution, 
as  the  shore  is  flat  and  destitute  of  any  conspicuous  landmarks,  while  a  heavy  surf,  borne  in 
.'rem  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  breaks  continually  against  iL  ikrly  Dpi'  ' 
ilescribe  the  natives  as  tbe  most  violent  and  intractable  race  on  the  whole  Albican 
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Their  tsetli  filed  to  a  point,  Iheir  long  nails,  their  harsh      d  gi  tt      1  1    g     g       1       ' 
resembling  the  cry  of  wild  beaatB,  inspire  disgust;  they  ha  b  d    f  c 

balisni ;  and  their  suspicion  df  Europeans  is  usually  sa.id  tbso  ttit      thg 

induce  them  to  go  on  board  a  vessel.     It  is  but  justice  to    bs  1  th  t  C  pla 

Adams,  the  most  recent  visiter,  gives  a  mucli  more  lavourabl  t     H  y^  th  t 

almost  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  board  European  si  ps   tl        hi        h    d  d  n 

shore,  he  was  hospitably  received. 

From  Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta  extends  what  is  called  tl  &  Id  Co  t  f  \f  ca  It 
long  the  most  iiequented  by  European  traders,  partjcukrly  B  gl  '  d  D  tch  bot)  f  IJ 
highly  prized  commodity  which  ite  name  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a  per 
mitted  article  of  trade.  The  coast  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  tiiick  forest,  only 
detached  spots  of  which  are  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  soil  near  Ihe  sea,  being  light  and 
sandy,  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  important  tropical  prodtict,  except  cotton ;  but  six  or  seven  miles 
inland,  it  improves  greatly,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  sugar  and  others  of  the  richest 
West  India  products,  provided  habits  of  industry  could  be  introduced  among  the  inhabitants. 
Maize  is  the  griin  principally  cultivated.  The  gold,  which  forms  the  staple  commodity,  is 
chiefly  brougSi  down  from  mountainous  districts  &r  in  the  interior.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, even  upoii  the  coast,  a  small  quantity  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth  by  mere  agita- 
tion with  water  in  a  calabash.  Little  or  no  ivory  is  exported. .  The  ruling  people  on  the 
coast  are  the  Faniees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  They  exert  more  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  dwellings  and  canoes  than  the  nations  to  the  west.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment is  republican,  and  each  village  has  a  large  public  hall,  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides, 
where  an  assembly  is  held,  and  public  afiairs  are  debated.  The  pynims,  or  elders,  however, 
possess  considerable  authority,  and  the  administration  of  jastice  is  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
An  excessively  litigious  disposition  prevails,  partioulariy  against  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  who,  unless  they  can  disarm  public  envy  by  moderation 
or  popularity,  are  often,  between  suitors  and  lawyers,,  stripped  of  every  thing.  The  dreadiiil 
custom  of  immolating  human  victims  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  very  generally  obtains, 
and  is  accompanied  with  several  days  of  tumultuous  feasting  and  intoxication.  As  usual,  in 
this  state  of  society,  all  the  laborious  offices  devolve  upon  the  female  sex,  except  fishing, 
which  is  considered  an  employment  sufficiently  dignified  ibr  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Yet 
tjie  Fantee  ladies  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  toilette,  in  which  they  employ 
various  cosmetics,  not  omitting  paint,  which  is  generally  white.  The  Fantees  have  of  late 
Buffered  severely  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantees,  which  had  been  provoked  perhaps  hy 
their  own  violent  conduct,  and  which  their  want  of  courage  renders  them  quite  unable  la 
tesKt  Britain,  which,  perhaps  imprudently,  interfered  in  tlieir  support,  has  suffered  severely 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  terror  of  her  arms  alone  maintains  tJie  Fantees  at  present  in  a  state 
of  doubtful  independence. 

The  capital  of  the  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  by  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  The  approach 
on  the  sea-side  would  be  difficult  for  an  enemy ;  hut  the  fort  has  tJie  disadvantage  of  being 
too  near  a  large,  dirty  native  town  of  eight  thousand  souls.  The  country  round  has  been  a 
good  deal  cleared,  and  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds  by  the  British,  to  whose  health,  however, 
the  climate  in  this  and  tJie  other  settlements  is  extremely  unpropitious.  To  Ihe  west  of 
Cape  Coast,  the  English  have  Dix  Cove  and  Succondee,  in  the  Ahanta  country,  a  very  fertile 
tract,  and  to  which  purer  gold  is  brought  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  inhabitants 
are  also  peaceable  and  tractable,  and  the  chances  of  improvement,  as  Mr,  Meredith  conceives, 
are  on  the  whole  favourable.  It  is  to  the  east  that  the  British  have  their  principal  settle- 
ments. That  at  Anamaboe  was  formerly  the  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade.  The  fort  in 
compact  and  regular,  and  in  1809  it  withstood,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  the  attack 
of  15,000  Ashantees.  Winnebah,  in  the  Agoona  country,  though  in  an  agreeable  situation, 
has  been  abandoned ;  but  Fort  James,  at  Accra,  would,  in  peaceable  times,  afford  great  con- 
veniences for  trade,  as  no  other  on  the  coast  has  such  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior. 
It  and  Cape  Coast,  indeed,  are  now  the  only  places  where  any  garrison  is  maintained. 

The  capital  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  is  El  Mina,  or  the  Cnatle ;  first  founded  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  taken  from  them  in  1637.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast,  in  an 
open  country,  close  to  a  large  dirty  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  The  fort  is  well  built,  on  a 
high  situation,  and  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  can  come  close  to  the  walls ;  but  its  sfrengtlt 
has  been  doubted.  The  Dutch  maintain  here  a  garrison  of  150  men,  and  keep  tlieir  establish- 
ment, on  the  whole,  upon  a  more  reputable  scale  than  the  British.  Their  forts  along  the  coast 
are  almost  numberless ;  particularly  in  the  Ahanta  country,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
seven.  The  Danes  have  a  respectable  fort  at  Accra,  called  Christianborg  Castle,  and  also 
one  at  Ningo.  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast. 

The  country  behind  the  Gold  Coast,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  was  divided  among 
a  number  of  considerable  kmgdoms;  Dinkira,  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe;  but  all  (heiSQ 
Imve  now  sunk  beneath  tJie  overwhelming  sway  of  Ashantee.  This  warlike  power  has  also 
reduced  the  ii'erior  countries  of  Gaman,  Inta,  Dagwumba,  and  others,  of  which  some  ara 
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more  extensile  and  populous  than  itself.  Aehaiilee  Proper  is  eatimited  to  contain  14,00'.' 
eqiiare  miles,  and  abont  a  million  of  people ;  but  this  last  number  would  be  more  than  quad- 
rupled, if  we  wore  to  include  all  its  subjects  and  vasaals.  The  attire  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  principal  chiefs  dieplays  a  peculiar  and  barbarous  splendour;  their  persons  liein^  loaded 
With  golden  rmgs  and  ornaments,  waving  plumes  and  superstitious  amul  ts  ( ft  835  )  Tl  e 
people  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  super  li,  to  thos  r 
the  coast ;  their  houses  are  larger,  mo  e  mm  d  u  (! 
ornamented;  they  manufiicture  finer  I  ths,  Tf  m  n- 
uera  are  more  polished  and  digniried  and    h  ne-al 

conduct  more  orderly.  The  king  la  ahsolut  w  I  the 
excpptton  of  a  military  council  of  fou  p  n  pal  fti  rs, 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  and  who  usually  give'  their  voice  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  There  are,  however,  some  features  in  this  mo- 
narchy which  surpass  in  barharism  those  of  almost  stiy 
other  The  fury  with  which  war  is  conducted  is,  indeed 
too  general  among  barbarians,  hut  Ashaatee  is  horribly 
distinguished  by  the  vast  amount  of  human  sacrifice. 
There  are  two  annua!  customs,  as  they  are  called,  in 
which  the  king  and  chief  men  seek  to  propitiate  the 
manee  of  their  ancestors  by  a  crowd  of  victims.  Foreign 
slaves  and  criminals  are  selected  in  preference ;  hut,  as 
Aehaniec  Chief.  g^.)!  ggQ^  (g  multiply  the  Bumber,  unprotected  persons 

cannot  walk  the  streets,  without  the  hazard  of  being  seized  and  immolated.  At  the  death 
of  any  of  the  royal  family,  victims  must  bleed  in  thousands;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
the  king  seeks  from  the  powers  above  iavourable  omens  respecting  any  great  projected  un- 
dertaking. The  abuse  of  polygamy  also  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  legal  allowance 
of  wives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  selected  from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his 
dominions.  These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in  general  no  bettei'  than  slaves,  and,  on  any 
capricious  disgust,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  often  put  to  death.  Yet  this 
barbarous  king  is  not  without  a  desire  to  civilise  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and 
improvemeuts.  He  has  occupied  himself  in  erecting-  a  palace  of  stone,  in  tjie  European 
style,  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  from  El  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  which  the  architecture  of  Africa  has  hitjierto  been  confined.  He  seeks  also  to 
promote  by  every  means  the  ctanmerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  sea,  to  which,  however,  the  late  unhappy  difference  with  Britain  lias  been  a  considerablo 
bar.  Gold  is  now  the  most  valuable  article  of  export,  not  produced  withm  the  country,  but 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  nortli.  He  still  clings  to  the 
slave  trade,  a  mode  of  jjroouring  European  luxuries  too  congenial  with  bis  habits ;  and  so 
natural  did  he  consider  it,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  sending  fifty  hoys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  as  presents  to  the  king  of  England. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Volta  commences  what  Europeans  have  called  the  Slave 
Coast,  because  slaves  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and  tractable  character.  It 
consisted  originally  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  forming  the  most  populous 
and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  African  coast.  The  vast  and  impenetrable  forests  which 
cover  60  nmch  of  tJiat  continent  had  here  been  cut  down,  leavmg  only  what  was  requisite 
for  ornament  and  convenience.  The  whole  country  was  iiie  a  garden,  covered  with  fruits 
and  grain  of  every  description.  Amid  this  abundance,  the  Whidans,  having  become  luxu- 
rious and  efifeminate,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  warlike  power  of  Dahomey,  in 
the  interior,  which  invaded  and  conquered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  ravages  were  dreadful,  and  rendered  their  country  almost  a  desert,  nor  has  its  peaceful 
Buhnrrfssion  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its  former  prosperity. 

Dahomey,  which  is  thus  predominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  interior,  hi  a  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  governed  upon  tJie  same  system  as  Ashantee,  and  with  all  its 
deformities,  which  it  carries  to  a  still  more  violent  excess.  The  bloody  customs  lake  place 
on  a  still  greater  scale;  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  hungup 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  putrefy.  Human  sltuUs  make  the  fevourite  ornament  of  the 
palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  wiUi  them.  His  wives 
are  kept  up  to  an  equal  number  with  those  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  All  the  female  sex  k 
considered  as  at  the  kill's  disposal,  and  an  annual  assemblage  takes  place ;  when,  having 
made  a  large  seleation  for  himself,  he  distributes  the  refuse  among  his  grandees,  who  are 
bound  to  receive  them  with  the  humblest  gratitude.  In,  short,  this  ferocious  race  allow  them- 
selves to  be  domineered  over  in  a  manner  of  which  there  is  no  example  among  the  most  timid 
and  polished  nations.  The  greatest  lords,  in  approaching  the  king,  throw  themselves  flat  on 
die  ground,  laying  their  hetSs  in  the  dust;  and  the  belief  is  instilled  into  tliem,  that  their  life 
belongs  entirely  to  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  saeri- 
fire  it  in  his  service.    The  king  of  Dahomey  has  been  lalelv  worsted  in  liis  wn.ra  with-Eyeo,      . 
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hy  which  hp  is  now  held  in  a  species  of  vassalage.  His  coutilry  consists  of  an  extensive 
and  fertile  p,a!n,  rising  from  tlie  sea,  by  a  gradual  ascent.  Tlie  soil  is  a  reddish  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  and  nowhere  contains  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Though  capable  of  every 
Rpecies  of  tiopical  culture,  little  is  actually  produced  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a  foreign 
marfcet;  bo  that,  ainea  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  small  advantage  has  accrued  ftoDi 
cantinuing  the  intercourse  with  it,  and  the  Eiig-lish  Ibrt  at  Whidah  has  been  abandoned. 

Whidah,  now  commonly  called  Griwhee,  may  bs  considered  the  port  of  Dahomey,  from 
which  a  route  of  about  a  hundred  miles  reaches  through  Favies  and  Tore  to  Abomey,  the 
capital.  Griwhee  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  still  highly  caltivated,  and  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  African  life.  Captain  A(}auis,  whose 
estimates  on  this  point  are  unosually  low,  represents  it  as  containing  about  7000  inhabitants. 
The  despotic  and  capricious  manner,  however,  in  which  foreign  residents  are  treated  by  tha 
^rant  of  Dahomey,  has  gradually  induced  the  distent  European  powers  to  withdraw  their 
fectories.  Ardrah  is  still  larger  and  more  flourishing;  cont^ning,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  about  twenty-iive  mUes  inlard,  on  a  long  and 
beautiful  lake  or  lagoon,  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  with  which  it  becomes  connected  at  its 
eastern  extremity  by  the  River  of  Lagos.  The  Ardranese  are  industrious  m  the  manu&cture 
of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk ;  they  make  also  soap,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  and  are 
skilful  in  working  iron.  Their  market  is  the  best  regulated  of  any  on  the  coast,  and  exhihita 
the  manu&cturea  of  India  and  Europe,  tobacco  from  Brazil,  cloth  from  Ejeoand  HouBsa,aniI 
every  other  article  that  is  here  in  demand.  Though  so  close  to  Dahomey,  the  people  appear 
to  enjoy  a  republican  form  of  government.  A  considerable  number  of  Mahometan  residents 
have  made  their  way  hither,  and  have  introduced  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  use  of 
millt,  to  both  of  which  the  negroes  in  general  are  strangers.  Badagry,  though  it  has  sufifered 
by  recent  contests  with  Lagos,  appeared  still,  by  Lander's  report,  to  be  a  large  and  populous 
place,  situated  in  a  ftne  plain,  and  dividod  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief,  who 
assumes  tlie  title  of  king.  Lagos  is  built  upon  a  small  island,  or  rather  the  bank  at  the  point 
where  this  channel  communicates  with  tlie  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cradoo 
lake,  a  parallel  piece  of  water.  The  town  is  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  lake,  and  is  over-mn 
by  water-rats  from  it.  It  iias  5000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  trade.  Its  petty 
despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  tlie  greatest  African  monarchs,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to 
approach  him  unless  crawling  on  the  ground.  Somo  barbarous  customs  prevail,  such  as 
impaling  alive  a  young  female,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  presides  over  rain,  and  hanging 
the  heads  of  male&ctora  to  some  large  trees  at  the  end  of  the  town.  The  currency  here 
consists  of  cowries,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  transmitted  into  Housa  and 
other  interior  countries,  where  l^ey  ibrm  the  universal  ch'culating  medium. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Cradoo  lake  commences  a  large  tract  of  coast,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which,  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  name  of  Benin.  It  extends  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  presents  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  discovered  to  be  all 
branches  of  the  Niger,  of  which  this  country  forms  the  delta.  They  communicate  with  each 
other  by  creeks,  and,  frequently  overflowing  their  hanks,  render  the  shore  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  inland,  a  vast  alluvial  wooded  morass.  The  natives,  having  thus  very  extended  water 
communications,  are  the  most  active  traders  anywhere  in  Africa;  but,  except  slaves,  tiie 
commodities  in  which  they  deal  are  entirely  changed.  Gold  has  disappeared;  ivory  is  again 
found  in  considerable  plenty ;  but  palm  oil  is  the  great  staple  of  the  eastern  districts.  A 
great  quantity  of  salt  ja  made  at  the  mouths  of  the  nvers,  both  for  consumptbn  at  homo  and 
in  the  interior.  This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  marshy,  and  woody  character,  is  exces- 
sively pernicions  co  the  health  of  Europeans. 

The  firat  leading  feature  is  the  river  Formosa,  two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth;  on  a  creek 
tributar_y  to  it  lies  Uie  capital  of  Benin,  This  city  is  one  of  the  lai^est  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and,  bemg  built  quite  irregularly,  and  consisting  of  detached  houses,  it  occupies  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  Tha  surrounding  territory  is  well  cultivated,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
cleared  of  wood  as  tliat  round  Ardmh  and  Whidah.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but 
fetiche,  or  a  !{od,  in  tije  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  offlmces  against  him  are  punished  in 
the  most  cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  impiety.  Gatto,  about  fifly 
miles  below,  is  the  jwrt  of  Benin;  accessible  to  vessels  of  sixty  Ions.  The  trade  on  thfj 
river  has  greatly  declined. 

Warre,  or  Owarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  another  creek,  communicating 
with  the  Formosa,  on  its  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  beautiful 
island,  appearing  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  amidst  the  vast  woods  and  swamps  by  which 
*t  is  surrounded.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  very  great  extent, 
A  late  traveller,  happening  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about  fifly  queens,  busied  in 
various  employments  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub.  New  Town,  on  the  Formosa,  is* 
(he  port  of  Warre. 

After  turning  Cape  Formosa,  and  passing  several  estuaries,  we  come  to  that  of  the  Brass 
River,  called,  ^  the  Portuguese,  the  river  of  Nun.  Though  not  the  largest  estuary  of  tha 
Niger  yet  being  most  directly  in  the  line  of  tlie  main  stream,  and  that  by  which  Lando* 
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entered  the  Atlantic,  it  at  present  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal  channel.  It 
is  divided  into  two  branches;  but  the  navigation  is  greatly  impeded,  and  tiie  trade  limited, 
by  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  moutli.  Brass  Town  is  built  not  on  either  branch,  but  on  one  of 
ifie  nuinetona  creeks  connected  with  both,  and  in  a  country  overgrown  with  impenetcaWe 
thicltets  of  mangrove.  It  is  a  poor  place,  divided  by  a  lagoon  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
contains  about  1000  inhabiianta.  Bonny  River  forms  the  next  important  estuary,  liaving  on 
its  opposite  sides  tlie  towns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calabar.  Being  only  a  few  mDes  up,  they 
are  in  tlie  midst  of  the  morasses  which  overspread  all  this  country.  The  people  support  them- 
selves by  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  the  trade  in  slaves  and  palm  oil.  Bonny,  in  particular, 
is  become  the  great  mart  for  these  last  commodities,  and  is  supposed  to  export  annually  about 
30,000  slaves.  The  dealers  go  in  large  canoes  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  Eboe,  the  greati 
interior  market,  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Central  Africa.  The  king  is 
absolute,  and  more  bar&aroos  than  the  rest  of  Jiia  brethren  on  this  coast.  He  boasts  of  having 
twice  destroyed  New  Calabar,  and  ornaments  his  fetiche  house  witli  the  skulls  of  enemies 
taken  in  battle. 

After  Bonny  is  the  estuary  of  Old  Calabar  river,  the  broadest  of  all,  and  navigable  for 
large  vessels  sixty  miles  up  to  Bphraim  Town,  governed  by  a  chief,  who  aesumes  the  title 
of  duke.  It  appears  to  contain  about  6000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade, 
and  the  duke  has  «  large  house  filled  witii  European  manufeotiires  and  ornaments  of  eveiy 
kmd,  received  by  him  in  presents.  This  river  is  followed  by  that  of  Rio  del  Rey;  and  then 
by  the  Rio  Cameroons.  These  rivers  ere  very  unhealtliy;  but  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory 
arid  palm  oil.  The  continuity  of  that  vast  wooded  flat,  which  has  extended  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  900  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  principal  of  which 
is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 

Several  islands  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  may  terminate  the  description  of  this  coast. 
They  are,  Fernando  Po,  a  fine  high  large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a  lawless  race, 
composed  of  slaves  or  maleiactors  escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, however,  upon  tlie  disappointment  experienced  in  regard,  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed, 
in  1827,  a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  of  which  affiirded 
hopes  of  a  healthy  station  but  tliese  have  been  completely  disappointed.  Oi  thirty  European 
settlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died;  and  Col. Nicholls,  the  governor,  was  three  times  attacked 
with  fever.  Hopes  have  been  held  out,  that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  this 
evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance, 
from  its  vicinity  to  tie  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  high  and  wooded ;  St.  Thomas 
is  large  and  fertile;  the  petty  isle  of  Annabona  is  inhabited  by  &  simple  native  race.  These 
tun  in  B  chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calabar;  and  Uie  last  Uiree  are  in  nominal 
sulgection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  next  division  of  Western  Afripa  consists  of  Congo,  Loango,  Angola,  and  Benguela,, 
to  the  coast  of  which  navigators  generally  give  the  name  of  Angola,  The  principal  feature 
is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a  powerfid  and  rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the 
Atlantic,  Its  course  was  traced  upwards  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
2S0  miles,  yet  nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course ;  thourfi  (he  iiypo- 
thesia  of  its  forming  uie  termination  of  tiie  Niger  is  now  completely  refuted.  The  natives 
of  Congo  are  rather  of  small  size;  they  are  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  but  rmreflecting, 
and  possessed  of  little  energy  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  negro  indolence  is  carried  in 
them  (o  its  utmost  excess.  The  little  cultivation  that  exists,  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
females,  is  nearly  limited  to  llie  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not  very  skilful  in  preparing. 
Their  houses  are  put  tt^ether  of  mats  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  their  clothes 
end  bedding  consist  merely  of  matted  grass.  The  population  along  the  river  is  very  small ; 
tlie  iarffest  villages,  Cooloo,  Embomma,  and  Inga,  containing  only  from  300  to  600  inhabit- 
ants. The  interior  capital  ot  Congowar,  however,  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Blindy 
of  Congo,  to  whom  all  the  chiefii  pay  a  species  of  vassalage,  is  probably  what  the  Portu- 
guese called  St.  Salvador,  and  where,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  tliey  still  mabtain  a 
mission;  but  no  recent  detaUs  have  bten  obtained  respecting  it.  There  is  a  regular  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  the  Cheenoo,  or  chief,  hereditary  in  the  female  line;  the  Mafoots,  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  Pooraoos,  or  cultivators;  and  the  domestic  slaves,  not 
numerous.  The  cl  leis  have  many  wives,  whom  they  make  the  victims  of  the  most  scaiidal- 
ous  traffic ;  frequently  tendering  their  favours  to  Europeans  at  a  very  trifling  rate. 

The  slave  trade,  for  which  alone  this  part  of  Africa  is  now  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Malemba  and  Cabenda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Malemba  has  been  called  the 
Montpelier  of  Africa.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  commanding  k  beautiful  pros 
pect  of  the  windings  of  the  Loango  Louiwi  through  an  extensive  plain.  Its  dry  and  elevated 
situation  preserves  it  irom  those  deadly  influences  which  elsewhere  operate  so  fetaliy  on 
the  health  of  mariners.  Cabenda,  near  Ihe  mouth  of  tlie  river  of  that  name,  also  a  oeautifiii 
city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  wooded  mountain,  and  has  been  called  the  Paradise 
of  the  Coast,  It  is  a  great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  frmn  the  opposite  territory  of 
Vol.  III.  S  " 
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So^o:  but  the  natives,  contrary  to  their  g'eneral  character  in  this  region,  are  rude  ami 
diftiKnU  to  treat  with. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Congo  is  called  Bengnnela,  and  its  commerce  is  still  ainiost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  They  freiiuent  the  bay  and  river  of  Ambriz,  in 
wltieh  there  is  a  tolerable  roadstead ;  but  their  great  settlement  is  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
a  large  town  in  an  elevated  situation.  It  exports  annually  18,000  or  20,000  slaves,  chiefly 
10  te^zil.  S.  Felipe  da  Benguela,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  site,  is  now  considerably 
declined ;  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  30(i0,  mostly  free  negroes  and  slaves.  There 
is  also  a  smaller  poet,  called  Nova  Redondo.  The  Portuguese  claim  a  certain  juriaiiction 
over  thenativo  states  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  obtaining  presenta'and 
purchasing  slaves.  Farther  inland  is  the  country  of  Jaga  Cassanga.  The  Jagas  are  cele- 
brated by  the  writers  of  travels,  two  centuries  ago.asaformidahledevastating  tribe,  addicted 
to  the  most  ferocious  habits ;  and  rumour  does  not  represent  any  change  as  having  taken 
place  in  their  character.  Behind  them,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  said  to  be 
the  nation  of  the  Moiouas,  represented  aa  more  numerous,  more  intelligent,  and  to  have 
attained  a  higher,  degree  of  industry  and  civilisation  than  any  other  in  Africa  under  this 
latitude.  The  country  abounds  in  valuable  copper.  The  king,  however,  is  absolute,  and 
the  atrocious  custom  of  human  eacrifioo  prevails. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Southern  Antic*,  by  its  mere  name,  sufficiently  indicates  the  part  of  the  continent  tc 
which  the  somewhat  vague  appellation  is  applied.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  given  to  tho 
territory  discovered  and  partly  colonised  by  Europeans,  from  that  important  settlement  which 
they  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Gijod  Hope. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outlinf  and  Aspect. 
The  surface  of  this  region  is  striking  and  peculiar,  presenting  three  succeasive  mountain 
-anges,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  first,  called  Lange  Kloof,  is 
between  20  and  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  interraediale  plain  iSing  great- 
est in  the  west  The  second  cham,  called  the  Zwaarte  Ber^,  or  Black  Mountain,  rises  at 
an  interval  nearly  similar  behind  the  first,  is  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged,  and 
consists  often  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges. .  Behind,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles, 
rises  the  Nieuweldta  Gebirgte,  the  loftiest  range  in  Southern  Africa.  The  summits,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  covered  with  snow;  from  which  circumstance  the  eastern  and  most  elevated 
■  part  is  called  the  Sneuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whose  highest  pinnacles  are  not  sup- 
posed to  ftU  short  of  10,000  feet.  The  plain  nearest  the  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered,  richly 
clothed  witii  grass  arid  trees,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  plains  between 
■  e  ranges  are  elevated;  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  of  arid 
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desert  called  Karroo.  The  southern  plain,  in  particular,  is  almost  eDtirely  composed  of  llie 
grea'.  Karroo,  300  miles  in  length  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  hard  and  im- 
penetrable soil,  almost  unfit  for  any  vegetation.  Along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwherg,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  tract,  finely  watered,  and  aftordirg  very  rich  pasturage.  Beyond 
l!ie  mouiitaina  tiie  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile ;  but  it  gradually  improves 
till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by  the  Boshuanas.  So  liiT  as  this  has 
been  explored  to  the  northward,  it  becomes  always  more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there 
has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great  extent.  The  eastern  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied  by  the  various  Cafire  tribes,  and  brohen  by  some  chains  of 
mountains,  the  direction  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 

Rivers  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  country  of  which  the  general  character  is 
arid.  The  principal  are  those  which  flow  down  from  bolJi  sides  of  tlie  great  boundary  chain 
of  the  Nieuweldt  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  easl«m  quarter,  where  it  becomes  botli 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  from  the  coast.  On  the  side  of  the  colony,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
Camtoos,  the  Zoond9g,,and  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  last,  though  f£e  most  considerable, 
.  has  not  a  course  of  much  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  ^'he  smaller  and  more  westerly 
■  streams  of  the  Breede,  and  tlie  Gansely,  with  its  tributary  the  Oliphant,  are  chiefly  fed  from 
the  inferior  chains  along  whose  base  they  flow.  On  the  northern  side,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  Uie  Snowy  Mountains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  River,  which,  having  flowed, 
first  north-west  and  then  due  west,  through  long  ranges  of  rude  and  desert  territories,  ialls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  about  28°  30'  S.  lat.,  after  a  course,  which,  with  its  windings,  must  con- 
siderably exceed  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  Cafire  territories,  several  estuaries  open  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  early  course  of  which  is  little  more  than  conjectured;  but  travellers 
tJirough  the  Boshnana  territory  crossed  streams  which,  from  their  direction,  appeared  likely 
to  reaoii  that  receptacle. 

Sect.  11  — Natural  Geoffraphy. 
SuBSECT.  1, — Geology. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Orange  and  Pisli  rivers ;  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  ocean.  The  country  extends  from  S.  let  28°  to  S,  lat.  35°,  that  of  the 
Cape  Lagullas. 

Peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  rocks  of  which  this  tract  is  composed,  are 
granite,  gneiss,  c!ay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  augite  greenstone,  or  do- 
lerite.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  sandstone;  the  next  in  fi-equency  ote 
clay  slate  and  greywacke ;  and  the  least  frequent  are  gneiss  and  doterite.  In  some  parts, 
as  Steinberg,  the  sandstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  The  Neptunian  forma- 
tions, viz.  t£e  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  and  sandstone,  are  variously  altered 
and  upraised  by  the  granite,  and  traversed  bv  veins  of  the  augite  greenstofie.  The  hill 
named  Lion's  Rump  is  composed  of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  sandstone ;  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Lion's  Head;  the  Table  Monntain,  in  its  lower  atid  middle  part,  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  greywacke,  which  rest  on  granite :  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  aiagnificent  displays  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstone.  The 
Devil's  Peak  has  the  same  general  structure  and  composition  as  tlie  Table  Mountain. 

The  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  northward  from  the  Cape  peninsula  lo  Orange  or 
Gariep  River  are  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  with  vast  depceits  of  sandstone  and  quartz 
rock,  with  numerous  table-shaped  summits;  thus  showing  a  similarity  of  composition  in 
these  mountains  to  those  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  three  great  ranges  of  mountains  that 
run  ikim  east  to  west  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  characterised  by  the  vast  abim- 
dance  of  sandstone  reposing  in  horizontal  strata  upon  the  granite  and  slate,  forming  the 
middle  and  very  ofl«n  the  highest  parts  of  the  chain. 

Geology  of  the  Table-land. — From  the  third  ranee  onwards  to  lat  30°  S.,  the  prevailing 
rock  in  the  plains  and  iiills  is  sandstone.  At  DwaafRiver,  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  there 
are  rocks  of  augite  greenstone  and  basalt,  probably  traversing  the  sandstone.  The  Karee- 
bergen,  or  Dry  Mountains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  are  principally  composed  of  sand- 
stone, in  horizontal  strata,  and  everywhere  exhibit  beautiful  table-shaped  Bummits,  Tliis 
sandstone  rock  continues  onward  to  lat.  30°  8.,  to  near  Mud  Gap,  where  true  quartz  rock 
and  vesicular  trap  appear.  In  lat.  39"  15'  32"  S.,  mountams,  called  the  Asbestus  Moun- 
tains, composed  of  clay  slate,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  occur ;  thin  veir-s  of  asbestus  tra- 
verse the  slate.  In  the  same  mountain  green  opal  and  pitohstone  occur.  To  ihe  north  of 
these  mountains,  at  Klaarwater,  are  vast  beds  of  limestone,  disposed  horiztutally,  enclosing 
Wganic  remains.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the 
whole  of  the  table-land  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  is  composed  of  limestone 
in  horizontal  strata,  clay  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  rock,  granite,  greenstone,  serpentina, 
uid  notstone. 
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SuBSECT.  2. — Bolany. 

If  our  botanical  observations  on  certain  coiintrieB  are  often  limited  for  want  of  information, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  region  in  question,  whicli,  almost  ever  since  it  has  been 
known  to  Europeans,  has  been  a  never-iailing  source  of  botanical  novelty  to  ffreen-housea 
;  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is  the  difficulty  of  select- 
'"'  '  ■'  '  '  '  I  most  useful  and  interesting.  "All  that  I  had  pic- 
11,  one  of  the  most  enligUtenad  of  modern  travellers, 
^specting  the  riclies  of  the  Cape  in  botany,  was  fer  BurjiasBed  by  what  I  saw  in  one  day's 
walk.  At  every  step  a  different  plant  appeared ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  description 
of  the  country,  if  it  should  be  compared  to  a  botanic  garden,  neglected  and  left  to  grow  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  so  great  was  the  variety  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  As  I  walked  along," 
he  continues,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  and  profusion,  I  could  not  for  some  time  divest 
myself  of  feelings  of  regret,  that  at  every  step  my  fooE  crushed  some  beautiful  plant ;  for  it 
is  not  easy,  during  one's  first  rambles  in  this  country,  to  lay  aside  a  kind  of  respect  with 
which  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  treat  the  Proteas,  the  Ericas,  the  Pelargoniums,  the  Chi- 
roniae,  the  Royeuas,  &c.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  botanical  riches  of  the  country,  I  need 
only  state,  lliat  in  the  short  distance  of  one  English  mile,  though  the  most  favourable  season 
had  passed,  and  many  of  Hie  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants  had  disappeared  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  tlie  drought,  I  collected  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  105  distinct  species ;  and  I  believe 
that  more  than  double  that  number  may,  by  searching  at  different  times,  be  found  on  the 
same  ground." 

Nb&ing,  perhaps,  is  calculated  so  much  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  as  the  great 
extent  of  certain  groups,  anil  tlie  vast  number  of  different  kinds  included  in  them.  Among 
tbem  may  especially  be  enumerated  the  Heaths  (Jig.  837.),  for  which  the  Cape  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
which  are  familiar  to  ali  of  us  irom  the  great 
number  cultivated  (no  leas  than  500*  species  end 
varieties)  in  the  green-houses  of  our  gardens. 
Yet  in  the  colony,  notwithstanding  their  elegance 
and  beauty,  so  little  do  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  people,  that  they  have  not  even  a  name ; 
but  when  spoken  of,  are  indiscriminately  called 
bosjes  (bushes).  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
Wiat  the  range, of  the  Heaths  is  very  extensive; 
for,  on  coming  to  the  Karroo  Pass,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  "  four  of  the  strongest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Cape  botany,  the  Ericfe,  the 
DiosmiB,  the  Profeaceous  and  Restiaceous  tribes, 
entirely  disappear ;  nor  did  I  meet  again  with  any 
of  them  till  two  yeara  afterwards,  when  I  re- 
entered the  same  botanical-  parallel  at  Zwartwa- 
ter  Poort,  lying  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
■e  to  the  eastward.  The  Heath  was  Erica  Plukenetil 
■  the  whole  way  from  Cape  Town,  till  now  tliat  I  was 
arrived  at  the  very  door  of  the  desert,  beyond  which  the  scorching  heat  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  eiiist  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  handsome  species  had  accompanied  me  till 
the  last  moment,  to  take  a  long  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  whole  family."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  Europe,  the  single  species,  the  common  Heath,  or  Ling  (Erica  vnlgaris 
Lin.),  extending  as  it  does  from  lipland  to  Italy  m  the  plains,  and  on  the  mountains  even 
to  Morocco,  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  surface 

"euijHirpFed  with  Iha  Heallier-s  dye," 
than  the  300  species  which  aro  enumerated  as  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  Amidst 
all  these  beauties,"  says  Captain  Cannichael,  "  the  Cape  Heaths  stand  confessedly  unri- 
valled. Nature  has  not  restricted  these  elegant  ■  shrubs  to  one  particular  soil  or  situation. 
You  meet  with  them  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  in  the  richest  soil,  and  on 
the  bare  mural  cliffs ;  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  and  the  tops  of  'Sa  highest  moimtams. 
The  form  of  their  flowers  is  as  varied  as  their  colours;  some  ttre  cup-shaped,  some  globular, 
some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a  cylinder  contracted  at  the  mouth,  or 
swelled  out  like  a  trumpet ;  some  are  smooth  and  glossy ;  others  covered  witli  down,  or  with 
a  mucilage.  The  predominant  colour  is  red ;  but  you  meet  with  white,  green,  yellow,  and 
purple;  of  every  colour,  in  short,  but  blue;  a  fact  which  deserves  notice,  when  we  con 
flider  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  genus." 
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The  Ptoteacste  (_^ff.  638,)  constitute  an  equally  striking  feature  at  the  Cape ,  a  tribe  of 
plants  aloKffit  wholly  confined  to  the  eouthern  hemisphero.  [Nearly  200  species  are  Isnown 
to  be  natives  of  Southern  Africa;  and  of  these,  many  are  conspicuous  for  the  extreme 
beauty  and  magnitude  of  their  tlowers,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  careless 
observer.  Those  who  have  visited  Cape  Town  cannot  foil  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Silver 
Tree,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  delicate  silky  covering  of  its  foliage  than  for  its  large  and 
showy  blossoms;  yet  this  is  the  common  ftiel  of  the  place.  Near  Cape  Town  is  a  village 
called  Witteboom,  a  name  which  with  great  propriety  it  has  received,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  plantations  of  large  Witteboom,  or  Silver  Tree,  which  grow  about  it  The  native 
station  of  this  handsome  tree  is  the  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  Table 
Mountain ;  and  at  present  very  large  groves  occupy  the  northern  side,  next  the  town.  That 
this  place,.  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  should  bo  tiie  only  part  in  all  the  colony  where  it  growa 
wild,  can  be  no  object  of  wonder  to  any  person  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Cape  botany ;  since  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  a  multitude  of  other  plants 
are  circumscribed  by  limits  equally  contracted,  "Nest  to  the  Heaths,"  says  a  late  intelli- 
gent naturalist,  "for  variety  and  beauty  stand  the  Proteaa.  In  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the 
flower,  and  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  there  appears  such  diversity,  as  if  nature  had  created 
them  with  a  view  to  setting  botanical  arrangement  at  defiance ;  and  the  name  imposed  on 
the  genus  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  has  been  in  some  degree  successful.  The  Silver 
tree  (Prolea  argentea)  grows  to  the  height  of  a  middling-sized  tree;  while  the  Protea 
repens  (Jig.  839,),  at  the  other  extreme,  creeps  along  the  sand,  and  bears  on  its  slender 
stem,  a  flower,  which,  from  iU  size  and  colour,  might  at  first  sight  be  mistolten  fiw  an  orange. 
The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  upwards  of  sixty  species,  which  display  an  extraor- 
dinary diversity  in  form  and  habit.  Some  have  small  blossoms  that  attract  the  attention  of 
no  one  except  the  botanist ;  others,  at  the  elevation  of  a  few  inches,  bear  a  flower  that  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  str  kes  \  tl  onder  tl  o  m  t  d  fte  e  t  pa-^e  iger 
In  the  inflorescence  of  some  species  jiiTcuia  ly  the  Protpa  mell  fera  {jig  &40)  a  vast 
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quantity  of  honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts  swarms  of  bees  beetles,  anl  other  mspcta, 
whose  variegated  colours  and  active  n  o  en  enti  he  ghte  the  tereat  of  the  s  ene  nor  is 
this  interest  at  all  diminished,  when  the  Cape  Hun  n  ng  b  rd  (CertI  ta  cl  atyb  )  jo  ns  tl  e 
animated  group,  and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the  chal  ce  dai'ts  its  tub  lar  tongue  ijd  tia 
bottom  of  the  flower,  iDr  snaps  at  the  msects  as  they  buzz  around. 
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The  colony  owes  some  gratitudo  to  the  person  who  introduced  the  Pine  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  Silver  tree.  The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a  white 
Uian  between  these  trees:  yet,  like  them,  they  possess  several  striking  [sints  of  resem- 
blance. The  seeds  in  both,  for  instance,  are  contained  in  cones;  when  once  cut  down, 
neither  of  them  revives  in  shoots  from  the  trunk ;  the  annual  branches  in  hoth  spring  out  in 
a  circle  round  the  stem ;  and  in  bath,  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  minute  twigs,  are  covered 
wiWi  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere  lines  without  breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and 
of  a  dark  green  colour;  whereas  those  of  the  Si'ver  tree  are  lance-shaped,  soft,  and  clothed 
with  a  white  shag,  more  delicate  than  sUk,  which,  blending  its  hue  with  the  white  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaf,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-blue  satro.  The  effect  of  a  strong  wind 
on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

The  Silver  tree  is  di<Ecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are  separated  by  the  scale  of  the  cone. 
After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the  scales  hegin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  the 
petals,  gathering  them  in  a  bunch,  entirely  concealed  from  view.  When  tlie  fruit  is  become 
ripe,  the  sun  begins  to  act  on  the  scales;  they  curl  out  at  the  top  and  contract  at  the  base, 
gradually  squePzing  out  the  nut  until  it  ai'rives  at  the  aperture,  when,  spreading  out  the 
h  t    h     y  bord       f  th  !la,   t    ss  mes  a  feathery  appearance,  like  the  seed-down  oi 

]  pi    t     In  tl       tat     t    emains,  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  iirst  gale  that 

b!  b  t  t  th       It      i      bj  ct  of  nature,  the  transportation  of  tlie  seed,  the 

1  g-  p  11  y  tji  d  ts  d  t  ma  remain  attached  to  it,  and,  tlie  latter  being  too 
1    g     t      1  p  tl         h  ll  thr  at  of  the  corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by 

tl       t)  1        d  d         d    to  th    gi      d  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  hi^  para- 

Mo     num  tl  an  th    P    t       ffi,  tl  ougb  of  humbler  growth,  and  hearing  smaller  but 

not  lea  b  lliant  flowers,  are  tlie  Pig  Marigolds  (JMesEmiryaniAeittUM),  a  genus  almost  pecu- 
1  ar  t  S  uthem  Africa.  The  principal  species  of  this  plant,  of  which  upwards  of  300  have 
be  n  enun  erated,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the  loose  shitting  sand,  with  which  b. 
great  pa  t  of  the  country  is  covered,  spreaduig  over  the  ground  from  a  central  point;  a 
6  ngle  p  imen  shades  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  aSbrds  a  singular  relief  to  the  eye, 
fatJ  u  d  by  the  powerful  refiwjtion  of  light  In  its  thick  fleshy  foliage,  it  possesses  a  maga- 
zne  t  (u  es,  whiclf  enables  it  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  a  long  privation  of  moisture,  at 
tl  an  e  t  me  that  it  gives  shelter  to  the-  nascent  shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in 
its  bosom.  The  mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Hottejitot  Pig  (_M.  edulei  are  the  chief  mate- 
rial of  an  agreeable  preserve.  Natiu'e  has  made  a  beau^ul  provision  for  the  increase  of 
some  of  the  annual  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold,  in  the  property  of  tiie  capsule,  which,  contrary 
to  most  fruits  of  the  kind,  is  firmly  closed  in  a  period  of  drought  and  only  opens  and  dis- 
charges the  seed  in  wet  weather,  when  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  which  this  plant  inha- 
bits are  moistened  witli  the  prolific  rain.  Even  after  having  been  long  gathered,  the  cap- 
sule retains  the  same  property,  being  shut  in  a,  dry  atmosphere,  and  readily  expanding  wide 
in  water,  and  very  rapidly  in  warm  water.  Mesembryanthemum  coriarmm  of  Burchell  is 
employed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tanning  leather. 

The  Stapeliffi,  or  Carrion  flowers  (j^.  841.),  are  a  numerous  and  highly  curious  genus, 
with  square,  succulent,  leafless  stems  and  flowers  resembling  Star-fish.  They  derive  their 
latter  appellation  from  their  abominable  odour,  which  so  much  resembles  that  of  putrid  meat, 
that  insects  are  deceived  by  it,  and  even  in  hot-houses  (where  110  species  are  now  culti- 
vated), they  deposit  upon  them  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when 
the  larvK  perish  for  want  of  animal  lood.  This  is  not  the  only  service  which  these  unsa- 
voury plants  render.  Spielmann  brought  home  a  species,  well  known  to  the  Hottentots  ly 
the  name  of  Gnoap  {Slapelia  pilifei'a) :  it  has  an  insipid,  yet  coo!  and  watery  taste,  and  is 
used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst;  for  which  purpose  it  would  seem  Provi- 
dence has  designed  it,  by  placing  it  only  in  hot  and  arid  tracts  of  country.  "In  passing 
through  the  Karroo,  I  expected  to  have  seen  abundance  of  Stapeliae,  but  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  appeared.  Wo  part  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  them  as  ihe  dry  sandy  regions 
of  the  western  coast,  where  they  cov^  a  tract  of  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  dis- 
appearing to  the  eastward,  though  tbeir  associates.  Aloes,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  Aizoon, 
were  now  and  then  much  ftrther  north." 

Aloes  certainly  are  far  more  numerous  than  Stapeiias,  and  more  remarkable  for  their 
varied  mode  of  growth,  and  the  curious  form  of  their  succulent  leaves,  than  for  the  elegance 
of  their  flowers,  though  many  of  tliem,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Burchell  observed  in  his  escursions,  when  Iwlting  for  the  night  in  a  rocky 
situation,  near  a  small  river,  the  fine  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  new  kind  of  Aloe  (^4.  clavifiofa 
Burch.)  decorating  the  bairen  rocks,  and  giving  a  certain  gay  and  cultivated  look  to  a  spot, 
which,  witliont  it,  would  have  appeared  a  rude  neglected  waste. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the  Aloe  tribe  (,fig.  842.)  for  the  herbarium,  and  as  they 
have  not  been  studied  in  flieir  native  deserts,  all  that  we  know  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  is  fron:. 
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the  speci  "I  cultiva-ted  in  green-houses,  and  thc^t: 
amount  to  170  diiTereut  hinds.  Among'  Iheiu,  thi; 
Aloe  dichotomi  is  not  the  least  remarkable;  tlio 
Lokenboom  or  the  Quiver  tree  of  the  Hottentots,  so 
called  because  natives  of  the  western  coast  make 
their  qaiverB  of  ita  wood.  Aloe  apicata  is  said  to  be 
extpn-Jively  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
obtain  from  it  Hepatic  Aloes,  like  that  of  the  Barba- 
does  41oe  (A  socolriaa).  The  place  of  the  Cactuses 
(a  genus  wholiy  unknown  to  the  Old  World)  seems 
(o  fap  occupied  by  a  peculiar  and  very  extensive  group 
of  Euphorbia',  which  have  the  fantastic  and  varied 
foraiB  of  that  singular  tribe,  and  occupy  the  very 
same  and  and  rocky  situations.  Many  of  them  rise 
to  a  vast  heyht,  with  their  highly  succulent  and 
often  prickly  and  angled  stems  and  branches  not 
uniike  candekbra.  The  acrid  milky  juice  in  them 
IS  highly  elaborated;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  and  cattle  suffer  from  the  great  abundance  of 
the  e  plants  on  the  olher  hand,  they  aflbrd  a  most 
powerful  poison  (especially  E-mammiliarK),  by  wliich 
tlie  wounds  inflicted  by  arrows  and  assagays  are  ren- 
apred  most  deadly  "V  ^lllant  mpntions  the  greit  suiferings  he  underwent,  by  treading  with 
his  bare  ft-et  upon  the  thorny  Euphorbia  meloformts  (jJ^g*.  843.).  E.  tuberosus,  and  many 
Other  species,  are  reported  Co  occasion  the  strangury  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  to  cattle  browsing  upon  them;  and  this  slale- 
ment  "Jeenied  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr,  Burchell's  oxen  being  taken 
ill  of  that  di'JordeT  in  spots  where  those  plants  abounded.  The 
Tainus  "lephaiitopus  ( fii^  844.)  ( Testudinaria  Salisb.  and 
Burch )  la  a  very  remarkable  plant,  now  well  known  in  the 
green  houses  of  the  cunous.  The  mountdos  of  Graaf-Reynet, 
says  the  latter  author  are  the  native  soil  of  this  extraordinary 
produrtion  which  is  called  Hottentot's  Brood  (Hottentofs  Bread). 
Its  bulb  stands  entirely  above  ground,  and  grows  to  an  enormous 
tafo  OILS.  size  frequently  three  feet  m  height  and  diameter.    It  is  closely 

studded  « ith  angular  ligneous  protuberances,  which  give  it  some 
D  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  The  inside  is  a  fleshy  substance,  like  a  turnip  in 
consistence  and  colour  From  the  top  use  several  annual  twining  stems.  The  Hottentots 
eat  the  mner  substance  which  is  considered  not  u  iwholesome,  baked  on  the  embers.  It 
wdl  easily  be  believed  that  this  food  may  not  be  very  unlike  the  East  India  Yam,  since  the 
plant  belongs  to  a  very  closely  allied  genus.  Other  remarkable  genera,  or  tribes,  inhabiting 
the  Cape,  are  the  Iridete,  whose  gaudy  flowers,  for  a  short  season,  give  beauty  and  life,  as  it 
were,  to  the  sandy  deserts,  after  which  their  light  and  scaly  or  tunicated  bulbs  are  dispersed 
fiir  and  wide  by  the  winds ;  the  intereetmg  terrestrial  Orcliideie  {fig.  84.5.),  whose  large  and 
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brilliant  hloseoma  are  scarcely  exceeded  liy  those  of  the  parasitic  species  of  Tropical  America, 
the  Eeatiacere,  a  family  which  the  Cope  shai'es  in  common  with  New  Holland,  some  indi- 
viduals of  which,  especially  Restia  tectorum,  afford  excellent  thatching  for  houses;  nume- 
rous grasses;  shrubby  BoraginCie,  with  vivid  blossoms,  particularly  belonging  to  the  genus 
Echium;  numerous  species  of  Cekstrus,  of  Lobeliaceis,  of  Phylica.  Brunia,  Tiiesium,  aril 
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:  pi  nl  i  SCrel  tz  a  (_/!^  846.),  so  named  by  Mr.  Aitoii,  in  compliment  to  tho 
queen  of  George  IH.,  "  and  which  stands,"  says  Sir  J.  E. 
S  n  tl  on  the  sure  basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal, 
to  wh  ch  I  can  bear  an  ample  and  very  disinterMted  testinio- 
DV  —  umerous  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Rutacete,  to 
wh  ch  belongs  the  Dtosma,  the  powerflilly  scented  Buku*  ol 
tl  e  Hottentots  (who  take  delight  in  mixing:  it  with  grease  and 
Bmeai  ng  tJieir  bodies  with  it),  and  now  of  our  Piiarmacopceias; 
Apocyne*  (including  Stftpdias),  several  Umbelliferro,  soma 
ot  Hen  very  remarkable,  among  which  is  the  Toni3elblad,  or 
t  nder  plant  {Hermas  depanperata),  whose  down  supplies  tlie 
at  ves  with  tinder,  and  which  may  he  removed  from  the 
leaves  m  an  entire  mass  (so  closely  are  the  fibres  interwoven), 
and  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  modelled  into  little  caps,  stoek- 
nge  &jC.,  to  which  the  impression  of  the  veining  of  the  leaves 
g  ves  a  beautiful  appearance ;  numerous  kinds  of  Rhus,  Cluy- 
t  a,  Pharnaceum,  Statioe,  Cradsula,  and  other  genera  of  the 
same  family,  Omithogalumj  Anthericum,  Laohenalia,  Aspa- 
s      I  a  ragus,  J  mcus,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Juncus  ser- 

rat  — "  Many  rivers,"  Mr.  Burehell  observes,  "  ate  choked 
up  V  tl  the  plai  t  called  Palm  et  (Jt  ncus  serratus)  by  the  colonisla,  and  from  which  one 
r  ve  n  part  cu  nr  der  vea  its  name  Some  i<lea  of  the  appearance  of  this  plant  may  he 
ga  ed  by  mag-  n  ng  a  vast  number  of  Ananas,  or  Pine-appie  plants,  without  fruit,  so  thickly 
c  de  1  together  aa  to  cover  thp  s  des  and  even  the  middle,  of  the  stream,  standing  seldom 
higher  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface,  but  generaHy  under  water,  whenever  the 


ir  swells  above  its  ordinary  height  The  stems  which  support  them  are  of  the  tl 
of  a  man's  arm;  black,  and  of  a  very  tough  and  spongy  substance;  generally  simple,  though 
not  rarely  divided  into  one  or  two  branches.  They  rise  up  from  the  bottom,  not  often  in  an 
upright  posture,  hut  inclined  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They  have  very  much  the  growth 
of  Dragon-trees  {Dracana),  or  of  some  palms,  from  which  latter  resemblance  they  have 
obtained  their  name: — Cliffortia,  a  curious  genus  in  Rosacea;  numerous  SalvJte,  several 
species  of  Scrophularioie  and  Selagineie ;  a  remarkable  genus  of  Cruciferte,  Heliophila, 
many  of  whose  species  have  blue  flowers,  an  unusual  colour  in  that  natural  order ;  a  vast 
quantity  of  GeraniaceK,  particularly  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  whicli  ate  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Cape;  Hermannia,  and  some  Malvacere.  Polygalte  abound;  as  do  Leguminoste, 
among  whicli  are  several  confined  to  that  country,  and  higiily  ornamental,  as  Leheckia, 
Rafnia,  Lipnria,  Hypocalyptns,  Sarcophylium,  Aspaklhus,  Hallia,  &c.  Indigofera;  prevail 
very  much,  and  the  Acacias,  which  present  some  remarkable  species.  A.  vera  and  A,  ca- 
pensis  are  often  loaded  with  large  lumps  of  very  good  and  clear  gum,  and  Ihey  have  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  true  Acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  tree  which  yields  the  gum- 
nrabic,  as  to  have  been  considered  the  same  species.  Wherever  these  trees  are  wounded, 
the  gum  esudes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  crop  might  thus  be  annually  obtained  with- 
out destroying  them.  If  a  computation  could  be  made  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  obtained 
fruj]  tliose  trees,  only,  which  skirt  the  river Garlep  and  its  branches,  amounting  to  a  line  of  wood 
(reckoning  both  sides)  of  more  than  2000  miles,  it 
might  be  worth  wl  ile  to  teach  and  encourage  the 
uat  es  to  collect  t,  wh  en  t!  ey  vould  readily  do, 
f  t!  ey  knew  that  tobacco  could  al  vays  he  had  in 
excl  a  £,e  Indeed  the  upply  thus  obtained  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  wl  ole  consumption  of 
Br  la  n  The  Acac  a  capeniis  (_Jig  847.)  (Doorn- 
booni)  or  Ti  om  tree,  W  ttedoorn  iWkiletkornX 
and  Karrodootn  {Kar  othom)  has  straight  white 
tl  orns  two  to  fe  r  mches  long  and  s  certainly  the 
most  abunda  t  and  Vl  dely  d  ssemmated  tree  of  the 
e>:trs  trop  cal  parts  of  So  ther  Africa.  Acacia 
6  raSe  abounds  the  B  cl  nana  country,  and  was 
first  not  ced  by  Mr  Burehell  who  saw  it  there  ftr 
'  arkable  pec  e'  hav  g  tluck  bro  vn  thorns  and  an 
t!  n  and  vl  ch  never  opens  as  tl  ose  of  Jther  Acacias; 


0  al  pod  ot  a  sol  d  n  e^ly  si 


'U  (Emiao  villiffar'^ 


ed  night  and  morning  Air  two  or  thtee  neukB,  Ibc  if^t  nf  thia  oppljcn 

I  gQDDB,  into  a  bottla  of  cold  vinegar,  and  lenvlnff  ttiein  to  Bleep;  tbe  vin 
le  time  iaiing  whicb  tbe  intUtion  bm  been  made,  and  somstlines  turniDg 
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in  this  resembling  only  tne  A.  atomiphylla.  The  head  of  it  is  thick  and  spreading,  and  of 
a  highly  peculiar  form,  which  distinguishes  it  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  called  Kameel-doom 
iCamel-tkorn),  becauee  the  canielopard  browses  chiefly  on  it;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  these  regions.  Its  wood  is  excessively  haid  and  heavy,  of  a  dark  or  reddisli  hrown  colour, 
and  is  used  by  the  Bichuanas  for  Iheir  smaller  domestic  utensils,  as  spoons,  knife-handles,  &c. 
Though  other  species  resemble  the  A.  Girafite  io  form  and  growth,  yet  the  pod  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  it  easily  from  e11  others.  A.  detinens  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Burchell  from 
iJie  following  circumstance.  Describing  the  country  about  i^d  Valley  (Sand  Valley)  in 
lat  29''49',  heaays:— "The  largest  shrubs  were  nearly  five  feet  high,  a  plant  quite  new 
to  me,  but  well  known  to  the  Klaarwater  people  by  the  name  of  Haakedoorn  (HookiAi^rn). 
I  was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens,  when,  though  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution, 
a  small  twig  caught  bold  of  one  sleeve.  While  trying  to  disengage  myself  with  the  other 
hand,  both  arms  were  seised  by  these  rapacious  thorns,  and  the  more  I  tried  to  exiricate 
myself,  the  more  entangled  I  became ;  till,  at  last,  it  seized  hold  of  my  liat  also,  and  con- 
vinced mo  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  free  but  by  main  force,  and  at  the  expense 
of  tearing  all  my  clothes,  I  therefore  called  for  help,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 
me  by  cutting  off  the  troublesome  branches.  In  revenge  for  this  ill-treatment,  I  determined 
to  give  to  the  tree  a  name  which  should  serve  to  caution  future  travellers  against  venturing 
Witlun  lis  clutches  The  roots  of  A  elephantmum  constitute  a  fewourite  food  of  the  ele- 
phant. The  CompoBitte  are  extremely  widely  disper  ed ;  many  being  woody  kinds,  espe- 
cially ot  Aster  H  hile  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
b43  Gnaphaliums  and  Xeranthemums  (,fig.  848.)  are 
quite  a  tonishmg;  many  of  them  retain  the  form 
and  colour  ot  the  flower  long  after  they  have  been 
gathered  and  hence  derive  their  name  of  Everlaal- 
inga  A  great  variety  of  timber  is  found  along  the 
tract  of  coast  that  stretches  to  Plettenberg's  Bay,  a 
distance  oi  nearly  200  miles;  but  the  indolence  or 
apathy  of  the  Dutch  reudered  it  of  little  use  to  tJie 
colonists  The  only  kind  tliat  has  been  introduced 
into  general  use  is  the  GeelHout  (ToOTfs  eUyngata), 
which  IS  employed  in  house-building.  For  fiimiture, 
they  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  (Lattrus  tetern- 
mo)  though  the  execrable  odour  it  difliises  for  some 
Cr  ophal  urns  o  d  \    mho  nun  s  time  after  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a  well-ground- 

ed obicetion  to  its  general  adoption.    It  possesses 
the  colour  hardness  and  durability  of  the  heart  of  oak 

The  vegeUblo  productions  ot  the  country  sirrounding  Algoa  Bay  ate,  in  many  respects, 
difforent  from  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  The  Heaths  and  Proteas  almost  disap- 
pear, and  in  their  room  are  numerous  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  garnish  ttie  rocks  and  precipices,  the  Aloe  perfoliata  alone  occupies  the  plains,  and, 
with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a  distance,  skirmishing  patties  of  British  soldiers. 
A  singular  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  Caput  Medusm  ?)  grows  also  in  the  plains  among  the 
grass,  where  it  appears  as  a  round  ball,  without  stem  or  leaves,  and  beats  a  strikmg  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  common  Echinus,  la  dry  weather  the  cattle  eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
J'uice.  Many  useful  plants  grow  here :  the  stem  of  Zamia  cycadifolia,  when  stripped  of  its 
saves,  resembles  a  large  Pine  Apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot  Bread  Fruit.  These  people 
bury  it  for-  some  months  in  the  ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  ferinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  sago.  With  infinite  labour  they  dig  the  root  of  a  species  of  An- 
tholyza,  which  lodges  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  ere  under  tha  necessity  of  using  an  aon  crow-bar,  and  the  produce  of  half 
an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Untjie,  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut.  Various  other 
bulbs  of  the  classes  Hexandria  and  Triandria  are  esculent ;  but  the  long  period  of  time  requi- 
site for  their  full  developement  will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  flowering  spikes  of  the  Aponogeton  distachyon,  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Untjie, 
are  in  high  repute  as  a  pickle.  The  Arctopus  echinatus  has  recently  acquired  a  considera- 
ble share  of  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic.  It  was  tried  by  some  British  medical  men,  whose 
report  was  favourable.  The  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  long 
used  if.  The  root  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part  em- 
ployed, bein^  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered  to  the  extent  of  a  quart  daily, 
operaljng  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  constitution.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle  (My- 
rica  quercifolia)  grows  along  the  c«i8t,  on  dry  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where 
hardly  any  other  plant  will  vegetate.  The  wax  is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  crust,  investing 
the  berries,  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  sufferuig 
it  to  cool.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the  tenacity,  r* 
bees'-wax.  When  made  into  candles,  it  gives  a  very  fine  light. 
Fungi,  as  well  as  Lichens  and  Mosses,  ore  so  very  rarely  tiD  be  met  with  in  the  iuterioi 
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pf  Soutliern  Africa,  that,  of  the  Fungi,  the  first  which  Mr.  Burchell  saw  on  his  jiiurnej'  was 
at  Klaarwater,  after  travelling  for  five  months.  Indeed,  it  could  be  hardly  eijiected  tJiat  tlia 
jiavched  soil  of  the  Cape  would  suit  the  growth  of  the  Cryptogamte,  which  mostly  delight 


It  is  well  known  that  Table  Mountain  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  every  one  who  has 
visited  the  Cape:  its  flat  top,  called  the  Table  Land,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  esal 
lo  west,  and  of  various  breadths,  hut  nowhere  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  is  estimated 
at  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  common  saying  ajnong  the  inhabitattts  ol 
Cape  Town,  tliat  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  tablecloth  on  the  mountain,  you  may  look  for 
a  strong  south-east  wind.  In  the  whole  systeni  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a  more  infallible 
prognostic.  The  Devil's  tablecloth  is  a  tliin  sheet  of  wJiite  vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing 
over  tiie  edge  of  the  precipice,  while  the  sky  a!l  around  is  clear  and  unclouded.  The  rapidity 
of  its  descent  resembles  tliat  of  water  pouring  over  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  air,  at  the  same 
time,  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  valley;  and  in  leea  than  half  an  hour,  tiie  whole  town  is 
involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the  streets  are  deserted,  every  window  and  door  is 
shut  up,  and  Cape  Town  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an  immense  cloud  envelopes  the  mountain,  and,  stretching  out  on  all 
sides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  Uie  town  and  the  adjacent  country  from  the  sun. 
The  inferior  boundary  of  this  cloud  is  regulated,  probably,  by  various  circumstances ;  among 
others,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Table-Valley.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  feet,  that  though  the  cloud  never  descends 
iarther  tlian  half-way  into  the  hot  parched  amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  observed 
on  tjie  side  of  Camp's  Bay,  roUmg  down  in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  which  it 
sometimes  stretches  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it.  Nothing  can  he  more  singnlar  than 
the  appearance  of  tliis  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certahi  point  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  vanishing.  Fleeces  are  seen,  from  time  to  time,  torn  from  its 
skirts  by  the  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a  vortex  over  the 
town,  and  then  gradually  dissolving  away.  But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  it  were  nailed 
to  the  mountain,  and  bids  deSance  to  the  utmost  efSirts  of  the  gale.  There  is  a  constant 
verdure  maintained  on  this  mountain  by  the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
js  no  wonder  that  it  is  frequented  by  botanists.  M.  Ecblon  gives  the  fallowing  account  of 
his  ascent,  in  a  work  very  little  known  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Botanisclie  Zeittrng,  for 
July,  1827,  published  at  Eatisbon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  conclude  our  already  too  much  ex- 
tended account  of  the  vegetation  of  this  celebrated  promoBtory ; — 

"Numerous  violent  showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  had,  almost  daily,  for  four  long  weeks, 
frustrated  every  attempt  of  ours  to  undertake  a  botanicitl  tour,  in  which  we  hoped  to  examine 
the  vegetation  of  Table  Mountain,  during-  the  winter  season.  The  top  was  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  which  rendered  the  ascent  impossible :  but  as  the  unusual  cold  of  this  year  gave 
reason  to  expect  that  ice  wouid  be  found  on  the  summit,  I  was  the'more  curious  to  see  the 
efiect  which  it  would  produce  on  vegetation ;  and  the  occurrence  of  two  fine  wintiy  days 
enabled  us  to  start.  My  friend  HeU,  the  companion  of  all  my  wanderings,  accompanied  me 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  scarcely  a  cloud  dimming  the  clear  blue  sky.  Our 
ascent  lay  among  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fresh  verdure,  inter- 
spersed with  the  many-coloured  blossoms  of  Oxalis  and  Hypoxis,  that  were  called  forth  by 
the  rain,  ornamented  the  lower  region.  By  the  garden  walls  flowered  the  shrnhs  Muralta, 
Heisteria,  Senecio  rosmarinifolius,  Othonna  abrotanifolia,  Nottea  (^Selago)  corymbosa,  Cluytia 
pulchella,  &c.  The  water  of  the  great  stream  from  the  Table  Mountain  rolled  down  with 
great  violence.  The  road  ceases  at  the  water-mill  above  the  gardens,  and  we  ascended 
briskly,  finding  Erica  baceans,  Phylica  buxifolia  with  seed,  Achyranthesaspera,  Moragrandi- 
flora,  and  Cluylia  polygonoides.  A  little  bird  {Sylvia  Pastor  ?)  enticed  out  by  the  beauty 
of  t!ie  morning,  whistled  his  grasshopper  ivote  in  the  miller's  He  trees,  and  even  here,  amid 
all  the  riches  of  Flora,  the  Imgerlng  wish  that  we  could  but  hear  the  nightingale  of  our 
native  land,  convinced  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide  world  capable  of  completely 
satisfying  the  wider  wishes  of  the  human  heart.  While  ascending  the 
"■"  rock  stiilmore  toward  the  table-land,  and  between  the  pieces  of  rock, 
Pensea  raueronata,  Agathosma  villosa,  Blechnum  austr^Ue,  Pteris  calo- 
melanos,  Cheilanthes  capensis,  C.  hirta,  C.  pteroides,  Asplenium 
furcatum,  and  at  the  great  brook,  Lomaria  capensis  and  the  Calia 
lethiopica  (^fig.  849.),  now  appeared  witJi  multitudes  of  blossoms,  The 
beautiful  day  had  attracted  another  party  to  the  Table  Mountain,  as 
we  perceived  hy  a  white  flag  waving  on  the  summit.  The  vegeta- 
tion at  Plalle  Klippe,  owing  to  the  late  continued  wet  weather,  had 
assumed  quite  an  European  aspect.  T  gathered  Cyperus  lanceus, 
Yiola  angustifolia,  a  Campanula,  Cerna  turbinata,  Stachys  Fethiopica, 
and  Mortea  collina.  We  were  here  in  the  region  of  the  Silver  tree, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leucadendron  argenteum  forms 
a  small  forest,  at  between  500  and  1000  feet  from  the  Lowenberg, 
running  along  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Devil's  Eerg  and  Tib" 
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^in  to  Constantitt.  The  lovely  Protea  mellifera,  with  red,  reddish  and  white  flowers,  waa 
here  in  full  bloom,  and  a  Thesiura,  by  the  great  hrittlenesa  of  ila  st«ra,  was  near  letting 
me  ajl,  as  I  clung  to  it  to  aid  me  in  tlie  ascent,  Cassytha  filiformis  had  almost  coverpd  a  tree 
of  Virgilia  capensis,  above  30  feet  high.  Plalle  Klippe  consists  of  granite,  striped  with  hori- 
zontal layers  of  gray  greenstone;  at  some  hundred  feet  higlier  up  is  the  Witte  Klippe,  a 
large  granite  rock.  wilJ  a  sloping  top,  over  which  the  water  runs,  and  as  there  was  abundance 
of  water  at  this  season,  it  formed  a  most  beautiful  scene.  The  view  waa  ronjantic:  before 
us  rose  Uie  tall  steep  masa  of  rock  of  the  Table  Mountain ;  not  a  cloud  obsciu^d  the  clear 
sky,  and  only  in  the  greater  distance  to  the  north,  a  thick  whitiaii  fog  intercepted  the  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  chain  of  mountains.  The  highest  point  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland  Moun- 
tain, Stettenbosch,  Draltenstein,  and  Tulhagh,  wliich  may  be  considered  as  1000  feet  higher 
than  Table  Mountain,  were  covered  with  snow.  The  onward  road  led  through  various  shrubs, 
among  which  I  observed  Buhon  galbanum,  Royena  glabra,  R,  hirsnta,  Celaatrus  lucidus, 
Plectronia  vent^sa,  Cassinia  Maurocenia,  Rhus  angusti&lium,  R.  tomenlijsum  and  lanceum, 
Polygaja  myrtifolia,  an  Aster,  Martynia  acris,  Gnidia  oppositifblia ;  while  among  these,  in 
the  sandy  spots,  Romulea  fragrans,  Lichtensteinia  Isevigata,  and  Bulbine  recurva,  be^in  to 
shoot  up  and  blossom.  Numerous  cows,  one  of  which  liad  a  calf  that  suffered  us  to  drive  it 
away  fer  more  patiently  than  a  German  animal  would  have  done,  hurried  from  us,  and  they 
made  tlieir  escape  into  flowering  plants  of  Diosma  oppositifoJJa,  Hydrocotyle  tomentosa,  an 
Aster  with  blue  flowere,  Adenandra  uniflora,  Asclepias  arborescens,  Euphorbia  tubeross,  and 
E.  latifolia.  In  the  third  region,  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  a  beautiful  waterfall  invited 
us  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  A  thermometer  which  we  had  brought  indicated  65°  in  the 
shade  and  70°  in  the  sun,  at  JO  *,  ii.  Round  the  waterfall  I  saw  Kiggelaria  africana  with 
fruit,  Cunonia  capensis  out  of  flower,  Hypocalyptus  canescens,  Todea  africana,  Eriocephaius 
racemosus,  Myrica  serrata,  M.  quercifoUa,  Berckheya  ciliata,  and  Protea  lepidocarpon.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  and  still  ascending,  we  approached  the  ri  1 1  lefl,  wh*  h  ie  d  t  the  ^  m 
mit,  between  steep  rocky  walls.    But,  to  out  great  mortiflc  1      d  ll         1       fl 

of  the  place  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  luid  been  kindled  about  tw  th      g       N    h    g  b  t 

burnt  stumps  remained  of  the  lovely  shrubs  that  had  excited  my  adm      t  p 

excursion,  and  long  must  it  be  ere  their  former  beauty  can      t  m      S     h  h  es  kmdled 

and  kept  up  during  calm  weather  by  the  proprietors  of  Sil        t        p!     tat    is   t    p  t 

such  a  circumstance  accidentally  occurring  during  the  pre    I  t  th    bef      m    t       d 

strong  south-east  winds,  which  not  only  might  destroy  alltht      *!,btp         h  ghly  d     g 
CUB  to  the  town.     Only  an  Oxalis  variegata  appeared  bet  tl  med    t  mp         d 

Behind  a  piece  of  rock  we  observed  a  shrub  of  Brunia,  with     II    t    I  d         t    f    ts 

Idoflsoms  burnt  otf!     Pieces  of  broken  glass  and  old  shoes,  wh    h  1  y        tte    d  ywh 

iin  the  ground,  ahowed  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the  TabI  M  tan.Thfi  hd  t, 
however,  reached  the  great  defile,  where  some  African  plants  appeared ,  but  nature,  m 
general,  seemed  as  dead,  and  only  Arnica  piloselioides,  an  Arctotis,  and  some  leaves  appear- 
(m1,  where  I  had  before  found  Agapanthus  minor,  Araaryllis  sarniensis,  and  Atragene  angus- 
(ifolia.  To  theeye  of  a  botanist,  (he  scorched  ground  and  consumed  vegetation  looked  liko 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gnapbalium  capitatum  and  Arnica  lanata  now  appeared  in  separate 
spots,  and  broken  bianohes  covered  with  Parmelia  and  Usnea  lay  scattered  at  our  feet, 
wafted  by  the  wind  from  the  ravines  of  the  rock.  We  were  now  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fire  had  stopped.  At  tliis  elevation  we  ftmnd  Aster  cjmbalari- 
folius,  a  Buchnera,  and  Solanum  nigrum  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  view  around 
us  was  tnUy  majestic ;  added  to  which,  (he  drops  of  rain,  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  lofty 
rocks  and  steep  cli&,  I'eflected  back  the  clear  sunbeams,  and  presented  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  A  sudden  whirlwind  lifted  up  a  broken  bush  of  Erica  that  lay  ftr  beneath  us,  and 
'  carried  it  in  a  moment  high  over  the  Table  Mountains.  We  had  accomplished  two-thirds 
of  the  ascent  at  II  a.  u.,  and  arrived  at  a  small  cavern  in  the  rock,  where  there  is  always 
some  water,  that  proves  in  the  warm  season  a  great  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller. 
There  Erica  purpurea,  and  some  Bestiones,  were  still  in  bloom.  The  defile  now  became 
narrower,  and  the  pieces  of  rock  over  which  we  must  clamber  mcreased  in  size :  the  cold 
was  also  mere  sensibly  felt  at  our  fingers'  ends,  the  thermometer  standing  at  43°.  Several 
mosses  grew  on  the  moist  sides  of  the  rock.  We  sought  the  sunshine  now  ds  gladly  as  in 
this  situation  we  generally  court  the  shade;  hut  its  beams  gave  no  more  warmth  than  the 
March  sun  does  in  Germany,  An  Antbyllis,  rnany  species  of  Restio,  and  the  Osteospermum 
ilicifolium,  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain  of  Table  Mountain,  here  greeted  our  eyes;  and  the 
latter  first  manifested  its  presence  by  the  strong  smell  of  its  leaves.  Many  specimens  of  tlie 
Kiipp  dachren  {Hi/rax  c^tisis)  peeped  out  fwm  among  the  pieces  of  rock,  but  escaped 
immediately  on  seeing  us ;  stiii  their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  soon  reappear,  and  a  per- 
son, by  standing  quiedy  a  little  while,  may  easily  shoot  them.  Their  flesh  is  good  eating', 
and  has  the  flavour  of  hare.  Not  a  bird  could  be  eitlier  seen  or  heard :  hui  the  frogs  and 
grasshoppers  made  plenty  of  noise.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  projections  are  Chinese  cha- 
racters, and  many  names,  which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes  <viio 
had  accomoliBbed  this  ascent  before  us,  gave  assurance  that  we  had  attained  tlie  hJKheat 
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point,  and  at  llj  a.  m,  we  had  accordingly  issued  from  the  defile  and  gained  the  plaiiL  Thn 
party  whose  flag  we  had  seen  from  below  was  preparing  lo  descend.  The  horiion  to  the 
south-east  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  intercepted  the  otherwise  beautiful  prospect 
over  the  semi-insolar  Cape,  and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  our  return.  No  delay  was  possible, 
as  tlie  mountain  would  shortly  be  covered  v/ith  clouds.  Indeed,  every  object  presented  a 
most  wintry  appearance.  Erica  physodes  and  some  plasits  of  Aster  linearis  exhibited  a  few 
blossoms ;  while  others,  as  Drosera  cuneifolia  and  Villavsia  ovftta,  were  beginning  to  throw 
Out  young  shoots.  The  wind  now  commenced  blowing  violently  from  the  north-wirat,  and 
black  clouds  covered  the  Kasleelsherg  before  us,  so  that  we  hastened  to  rwiin  the  defile  Jest 
Being  enwrapped  in  clouds,  we  should  lose  our  v/a.y  and  be  precipitated  ft  m  he  s  eep  d  s 
of  the  rock ;  as  it  is  common  ftir  the  dense  mist  to  hide  every  object  bey  nd  fee    be 

us.  Besides  the  defile  by  which  we  ascended,  there  is  anolheJ',  that  goes  d  w  n  h  tem 
side  over  Van  Kamp's  Bay ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  about  the  n  dd  do  n  a  ow 
it  to  be  used.  About  eighty  feet  from  the  summit,  in  this  latter  defi  e  s  he  on  y  spring 
thatison  the  topoftheTableMounlain.andwhichneverfailsinthednes  wea  he  H  e 
we  found  Erica  physodes  abundantly  in  full  flower;  also  E.  purpu  a,  btaa  a  a  osa, 
Protea  cynaroides,  and  P.  speciosa,  both  in  seed,  Othonna  abrotanifoiia,  Aga  h  sn  a  n  b  ^la, 
Gnaphalium  cephalophorum.  Erica  Lebana  in  seed,  Phylica  ericoides  Gn  d  a  ab  a  and  a 
red  lichen  on  the  pieces  of  rock.  There  were  very  few  plants  in  blossom  n  his  g  ne  a  y 
rich  defile.  The  thermometer  indicated  43°  in  the  shade  and  55°  n  e  sun  alp 
at  which  hour  it  was  66°  in  the  shade  at  Cape  Town.  Being  very  hungry,  we  sat  down 
in  the  shade  to  take  our  dinners,  encamping  beside  the  stream,  where  our  tablecloth  was 
spread  of  the  young  verdure  of  Restiones,  Pentea  mucronata,  Lobelia  pinifolia,  Hermas  capi- 
tata,  H.  depauperata,  Clutia  tabularis,  Osteospermum  ilicifolium,  Senecio  purpurea,  and 
Aster  filiformis.  Van  Kamp'e  Boy,  below  us,  was  covered  with  white  clouds  as  for  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  extending,  like  a  mass  of  snow,  over  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  wind 
blew  strong  through  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  lifted  the  clouds  still  higher  and 
nearer  towards  us,  thoiufh  a  clear  blue  sky  stlU  appeared  immediately  over-head.  Aft^r  our 
meal  we  again  sought  fcr  mosses  on  the  rocks,  and  found,  besides  an  Erica,  a  C^npanula, 
and  CJifibrtia,  but  not  in  blossom.  Cunonia  capensis,  likewise  past  flower,  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  Schizea  pectinata  with  dried  fructification.  Above  us,  on  the 
high  rock  that  surrounded  us,  we  noticed  a  beautiful  shrub,  that  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
red  flowers ;  my  friend  detevmined  to  obtain  it,  though  I  assured  him,  fi-om  telescopic  obser- 
vation, that  the  apparent  red  blossoms  were  only  the  red  fruit  of  Leucadendron  pyrainidale, 
and  such  it  proved  to  be,  though  he  also  brought  down  fine  flowering  specimens  of  Pentea 
squamosa  and  several  Ericie.  At  about  half-past  3i*,  be,  we  returned  to  the  northern  defile, 
and  there  began  our  descent,  going  back  by  the  way  we  came.  My  friend  had  the  miafortana 
to  sprain  his  foot  while  reluming,  which  rendered  our  walk  slow  and  difficult,  but,  happily, 
no  disagreeable  consequence  ensued;  and,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  we  regained  Cape  Town  by 
moonlight,  at  about  7  p.  m." 

ScusEor.  3. — Zoology. 

Of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  Southern  Africa,  we  have  already  spoken.  In  no  region 
of  tlie  globe  does  there  appear  so  great  a  number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  The  limit  of  this  zoological  region  is  very  uncertain ;  masmucli  as  of  all  this 
part  of  tlie  Aftdcan  peninsula,  we  know  little  beyond  the  Gariep  to  the  north-west ;  while 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Pish  River  (forming  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern coast),  are  the  ferthest  limits,  in  this  direction,  hitherto  reached  by  scientific  travel- 
lers. Mr.Burchell,  indeed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  lat.  26°  south,  and  his 
researches  lead  us  lo  believe  that  the  animals  of  central  equinoctial  Africa  do  not  jnaterially 
differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Karroos  which  bound  the  territories  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
chief  seat,  therefore,  of  the  zoology  of  Southern  Africa  must  be  sought  tor  in  that  immense 
line  of  forests  which  border  the  coast,  and  have  been  traced  fi'om  Bosjesveld  to  the  bounds 
of  the  Great  Fish  River:  these  extend,  in  all  probability,  to  an  immeasurable  distance  fiu-ther, 
and  form  a  belt  of  eternal  verdure,  between  the  arid  deserts  of  the  interior  and  the  more 
fertile  borders  of  the  coast 

The  surprising  number  apd  variety  of  quadrupeds  which  naturalists  have  detected  in  this 
region  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  list ;  equally  interesting  both  to  the  scien- 
tific zoologist  and  to  the  future  traveller : — 
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onlj  select  a  few  for  particnlar  notice  The  Antplopes  arp  the 
most  eonspicuouB  tribe,  and  range  over  the  vaf.t  karroos,  or 
deserts,  with  OBtonishing  swiftness  Some,  howpver,  inhabit  oiJy 
the  foieetB,  while  others  prpfer  the  mountains 

The  Spring-bok  or  Mountain  Antelope  (J^.  850.),  called  by 
Lichtenstein  the  Antilope  pygnrga  (Trav.  AC,  §17.  340.),  fre- 
quently go  in  troops  of  not  less  than  3000.  They  run  for  some 
time  extremely  quick ;  and  then,  if  a  bush  or  piece  of  rock 
crosses  their  path,  they  spring  to  tiie  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
clearing  at  one  leap  ten.  or  twelve  feet  of  ground.  They  then 
stand  still  a  few  minutes,  till  the  rest  are  passed;  after  which 
they  all  set  off  again,  running  witii  astonishing  fleetness.  The 
beautiiul  form  of  this  animal,  its  elegant  markings,  and  the 
incredible  lightness  and  grace  of  its  motions,  render  it  extremely 
interesting. 
The  African  Elephant  {fi^.  851.)  is,  at  first  sight,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Asiatic  species  by  its  much  larger  ears,  which  descend  towards  the  legs ;  they 
are,  indeed,  so  Jarge,  that  at  the  Cope  they  are  said  to  fae  made  into  sledges  to  draw  agri- 
cultural implements  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  even  to  convey  the  sick  It  is  found  from 
the  Cape  of^  Good  Hope  to  Senegal ;  but  whether  it  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  is  uncer- 
tain The  annexed  figure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Landseer,  from  a  young  and  very  docile  speci- 
men living  m  1830  tn  the  Garden  of  Plants.  This  sjiecies,  although  not  yet  tamed  in  its 
native  country  his  all  the  docility  and  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant. 


Ilyona. 


The  Hunting  Hyena  {Hy<Bna  venalica  Burch.)  {jig.  853.)  is  a  beautiful  animal,  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burchell,  and,  ftom  uniting  the  characters  of  the  Hyenas  and  the  Dogs,  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  suligeneric  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  regular  packs : 
though  in  general  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  frequently  pursues  its  prey  by  day;  and  as  it  is 
well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  none  but  the  fleetest  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen, 
therefore,  are  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks;  the  latter  are  approached  by  stealth  dur- 
ingtheir  sleep,  and  frequently  suffer  by  the  loss  of  Uieir  tails. 

To  notice,  however  briefly,  the  remammg  quadrupeds,  would  iar  exceed  our  limits.  Thd 
diversity  in  the  size  and  habits  of  the  Antelopes  exhibits  every  intermediate  link  from  the 
smallest  and  the  most  delicate  to  the  largest  and  strongest  Bufeilo ;  while  tlie  Lion,  the  true 
Jackal,  and  several  species  of  Hyena,  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  ornithological  subjects  are  numerous;  hut,  on  the  whole,  less  beautiful  than  might 
he  imagined.  Flocks  of  Vultures  of  several  species  are  everywhere  seen  in  tho  deserts, 
where  the  remains  of  so  many  quadrupeds,  killed  either  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by  the  course 
of  nature,  require  to  be  removed.  The  Eagles  and  Falcons  are  also  numerous,  and  keep 
under  subjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds;  while  the  Snake-eater  (Gjipo^eronns 
serpentarius  111.)  {fig.  853.),  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  roams  over  the  sandy  pkins,  carry- 
ing on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  Barn  Owl  and  Great-hoined  Owl 
of  tJje  Cape  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Europe.    Among  the  lesser 
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birds  of  prey  aie  Beveral  true  Shrikes;  the  Drongoes,  called  by  Ihe  Dutch  devil  birds  from 
their  uniform  bkck  colour,  assemble  in  the  morning  and  even  ng  and  h  nt  afte  nsects  not 
unliko  swallows:  tlie  Puff-backed  Shrikes  {Malaconoli  Si  am  )  on  the  c  ntn  v  search 
for  eggs  and  young  birds  in  thick  bushes;  while  the  Cate  p liar-catchers  (^CtMepyr  me 
Swains)  only  frequent  the  loftiest  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  soft    n  eels  trom  wh  cl   they 


In  the  perching  order  of  birds,  we  find  many  of  beautiftil  plamage,  and  others  of  wondor- 
fiil  instinct.  The  Crested  Kingfisher  ( llcedo  crutata)  {Jig.  854.)  is  much  smallBr  than  the 
European  species,  but  fer  BurpTB^eB  it  in  the  splendour  of  its  colours:  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  full  crest  of  narrow  and  arched  feathers,  alternately  barred  with  black  and  brilliant 
blue :  the  under  plumage  is  of  a  rich  cinnamon,  with  the  throat  nearly  white ;  the  bill  and 
Jegs  bright  crimson.  The  Cape  Honeysucker  (MelHpkaga  cafer  Sw.)  {Jig.  855.)  and  the 
Cape  Coly  {Colius  capensis  L,)  (fig.  856.)  are  both  small  bir^  of  dull-coloured  plumage, 
but  rendered    conspicuous    for    the  c,„„ 

great  length  of  their  tails;  the  first 
subsists  chiefly  upon  the  nectar  of 
flower"  It  is  rem&rJtable  us  the  only 
genuine  Honeysucker (MeWi^ifef^iue 
bw  }  lound  in  Africa ;  and  it  seems 
abundant  at  that  extremity  of  Africa 
Hhich  IS  nearest  to  Australia,  the 
chief  metropolis  of  its  tribe.  The 
Cape  Coly  is  less  than  a  sparrow ,  of 
a  delicate  drab  colour,  and  has  all 
the  fDur  toes  placed  forward,  nearly 
similar  to  the  Swifts :  the  shortness 
of  the  wings  very  much  Impedea  its 
flight  M  Le  Vaillant  says  tbeoe  are 
called,  at  the  Cape,  Mouse  Birdo,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  delicate  and 
soft  plumage,  but  from  their  creepmg 
about  the  roots  of  trees  like  that 
quadruped  This  and  several  other 
species  found  in  Southern  Africa  ap- 
pear to  live  entirely  upon  fruits 
their  nesta  are  placed  in  clusters,  and  <'»"  •^"'J' 

JU6.  manner    each  close  to  the  other  in  the  same  bush,  and  suspend- 

_,  _-.sfoot,  with  the  head  lowermost ;  a  position  which  has  not  j et  been 

detected  m  any  other  genus  of  birds.     The  Colies  aie  generally  very  full  of  flesh,  and  are 
delicious  eatiug. 

The  two  most  extraordinary  birds  in  their  respective  instincts,  are  the  Honey-Guide  and 
*he  Republican. 

The  Honey  Guide  (Jndicator  Sparnnanmi  Sw.)  {fig.  857.)  was  first  discovered  and  cir- 

_  stantially  described  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Sparr- 

!      n.     This  bmi  is  smaller  than  a  thrush,  gray-brown 

bo  e  and  whitish  beneath;  and  is  principally  found  in 

h    forests  on  the  eastern  coast  towaids  Caf&aria.    It 

ds  chiefly  on  bees  and  their  honey,  and,  as  if  unable 

w  ys  to  procure  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  call  in  the 

tance  of  man,  in  the  following  manner : — The  mom- 

and  evening  are  the  times  oP  feeding:  the  note  of 

b     bird,  well   known  to  the  African  hunters,  is  then' 

1 :  the  latter  answer  the  note  from  time  t( 
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the  bird  is  in  sight:  it  then  fliea  forward,  by  short  flits,  towards  the  spot  where  tlie  hive  is 
eiEuated,  and  thus  secures  a  portion  of  the  spoil  Irom  its  gratfefiil  allies.  These  birds  are, 
of  course,  held  in  much  esteem,  almost  amounting  to  veneration,  by  the  Hottentots;  and 
the  killing  of  tnem,  by  Dr.  Sparrmsiin,  was  much  resented.  Le  Vailiant  observes,  that,  on 
opening  the  stomach,  he  found  nothing  but  wax  and  honey ;  the  skin  was  itself  eo  thick,  as 
ecarcely  to  be  pierced  with  a  pin ;  this  ktter  fact  we  have  ourselves  ascertained  from  the 
dead  bird.  It  is  a  peculiarly  wise  provision  of  I'roridenoe  to  fortify  this  bird  against  the 
stings  of  those  insects  which  constitute  its  principal  ibod.  The  ignorance  of  Brace,  who 
knew  nothing  of  natural  history,  but  who  has  presumed  to  ridicule  Dr.  Sparrmann's  account 
of  this  bird,  which  happens  to  differ  from  another  species  found  in  Abyssinia,  deserves  notice, 
as  affording  a  warning  to  travellers  not  to  write  about  scientific  matters  which  they  do  not 
understand 

The  Republican  Weaver  (^Loxia  socia  L.),  like  several  other  birds  of  the  same  family, 
lives  in  vast  societies,  uniting  their  nests  under  onff  common  roo^  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  800  or  1000  in  a  single  community.  These  little  towns,  indeed,  are  the  progressive 
increase  of  several  years,  for  the  birds  are  observed  to  add  to  the  size  of  their  common 
dwelling  every  season,  until  the  trees,  unable  ie  support  any  iiirther  weight,  not  unflre- 
quently  fell  to  the  ground;  when  the  birds,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  seek  a  new  site 
mr  their  habitation.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  first  made  us  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary 
ornithological  villages,  affirms  that  ijiere  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  formed  a  regular 
street,  having  rows  of  nests  on  each  side,  at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  He 
describes  the  bird  itself,  however,  so  loosely,  that  the  precise  species  is  very  doubtflil.  The 
whole  of  Hua  tribe  of  birds  (Plocianie  Sio,)  spread  over  India  and  Africa  are  celebrated  for 
the  skill  with  which  their  nests  are  constructed. 

The  Scarlet  Weaver  (_Euplectes  Orix  Swains.)  (^fig.  858.)  is  a  superb  species;  with  a 
plumage  of  the  brightest  crimson  relieved  by  a  velvety  black; 
and  IS,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  Southern  Africa. 
It  frequents  reed}  mirshy  p'aces,  among  which  it  constructs  a, 
curious  nest  composed  of  twigs  closely  interwoven  with  cotton, 
and  divided  into  t\io  compartments;  Uiere  is  but  one  entrance, 
and  the  wholp  is  bo  compact,  that  it  is  impenetrable  to  the 
weather  It  has  bepn  said  that  the  innumerable  flocks  of  these  birds 
among  the  green  reeds  are  mconceivably  beautiful,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  colours  giving  them  the.  appearance  of  so  many 
Scarici  Weaver.  scarlet  lilies.     Bolli  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Barrow  have  confoundeil 

sevtral  species  under  this  name. 

The  insects  of  the  interior,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  such  carnivorous  coleopterous  families  as  live  in  sandy  tracts. 
But  the  forests  on  the  western  coast  appear,  from  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels,  to  abound  with, 
beautiful  Moths.  The  Locusts  and  Grasshoppers,  on  the  Karroo  plains,  are  in  profiision.  Mr. 
Burchell  mentions  one  that  was  so  exactly  alike  in  colour,  and  even  in  shape,  to  the 
surrounding  stones,  tliafhe  should  never  have  discovered  it  but  by  its  motion.  Strikingly 
opposed  to  this  in  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Gryllus  morbillosus,  or  Red-wiaged  Locust, 
having  livid  tubercles  on  its  thorax  exactly  resembling  the  early  pustules  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox. 

Fish,  of  large  size,  and  mostly  of  unlmown  species,  abound.     It  is  singular  that  Eels  are 
onlj  found  m  tliose  rivers  which  lie  eastward  of  the 
S59  Cape,    while   the   Gariep  Silurus  (.Silurus  garie- 

jitniis  Burch.)  iSs-   8M.)  is   equally  restricted   to 
those  of  the  west    the  latter  is  called  Pio/(e-JJop. 


The  shell 

a             a   ra                          Limpets  and 

the  Ha.xo 

Mvlm       &    a  Ears        are  common ; 

but  those 

nd   and   fr    h  waters  have  not 

r,  howeie 

h               a      bea    if     siiail,  Acha- 

been  attended  to.    Among  the  former,  howeiet 
tina  zebra. 

The  Oy  is  the  chief  domestic  ammal,  being  us  h  ugh  Sou  m  Afir  ca  for  all  pur- 
poses of  draught,  and  even  for  the  saddle  The  Z  bra  m  n  n  tl  e  e  or,  have  never 
been  tamed      Horses  are  "icaicp,  the  breeds  in    h  y  h        b    n  pa   ly  introducett 

from  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  from'Persia:  the  latter  breed  is  still  preserved  in 
much  of  its  purity  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony;  they  are  very  tall,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  strong,  and  endure  much  fatigue;  the  hoola  grow  so  hard  as  not  to 
require  shoes,  (lAcL  3V.).  The  increase  of  horses  in  Groaf  Reynet,  from  1804  to  1811, 
was  only  0804,  while  that  of  the  draught  and  breeding  oxen  was  78,834,  or  had  very  nearly 
doubled  in  seven  years.  The  Bachapin  and  Bichuana  nations  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  have  no  horses,  nor  are  any  to  be  found  among  the  Bushmen  tribes  or  some  of  the 
Hottentola  At  Lattajtoo  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  but  cats  are  unkfiown.  The  Namit- 
quas,  according  to  Le  YaiUaut,  possess  the  most  handsome  and  vigorous  Itreeds  of  domestic 
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animals  of  any  in  Southern  Africa,  The  oxen  are  equally  as  strong  as  liioae  of  the  colony, 
but  are  trained  into  three  different  classes :  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  saddle  oxen,  and 
war  oxen.  These  saddle  oxen  are  njuch  superior  to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue,  and  only 
inferior  to  him  in  swiftness.  The  war  oxen  seem  peculiar  to  this  nation.  They  are  chosen 
from  the  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and  bemg  driven  against  the  enemy,  tliey  beco  ne 
furious  at  tlie  sight  of  the  adverse  host,  and  rush  on  the  men  like  wild  bolls.  These  form 
dable  creatures  are  not  only  capable  of  repelling  wild  beasts,  but  will  even  attack  then  Thu 
sheep  of  the  colony  are  of  the  ial-tailed  breeds;  those  of  the  Naraaquas  reseniblf  the  Euio- 
pean.  but  stand  higher  and  are  larger. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  by  Europeans  are  the  only  circumstances  connectod  with 
this  region  wliich  bear  any  historical  character.  The  Cape,  which  forms  itB,most  remark 
able  feature,  was  descried  and  rounded,  in  1'193,  by  Bartholomew  Diaz;  but  that  naiigator 
appalled  by  the  stormy  aspect  produced  hy  currents  from  opposite  oceans,  retun  ed  and 
named  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests.  Emanuel,  however,  who  then  reigned  in  Portugal  inspired 
hy  a  bolder  spirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equipped  Vasco  da  Gama,  who,  m 
1497,  passed  witli  safety,  and  even  with  ease,  round  this  dreaded  boundary  into  the  seas  of 
India.  The  Portuguese,  however,  engrossed  hy  vast  schemes  of  Eastern  discovery  and  con- 
quest, scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye  over  this  rude  border  of  Africa.  They  were  content 
if  tiieir  vessels,  in  passing,  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  provisions. 

The  Dutch,  a  prudent  and  economical  people,  when  they  obtained  the  dominion  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  soon  discovered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  settlement  on  a  coast  to 
which  its  situation  attached  so  much  commercial  importance.  In  1650  they  founded  CaE|e 
Town,  and  from  the  rude  and  sluggish  character  of  the  people  thinly  ecattored  over  this 
immense  tract,  easily  extended  their  settlement  to  ita  present  limits  of  the  Nieuweldt 
Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  Pish  River  in  the  east.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  political  union  of  Holland  with  France  and  consequent  war  with  Great  Britain,  Capa  Town 
was  m  September,  1795,  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  British  naval  force.  It  was  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  recaptured  in  January,  1806, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  possessions  retained  by  Britain  in  tlie  treaty  concluded  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
Little,  in  a  genera!  view,  can  be  said  under  thia  head.  The  country  consists  partly 
of  the  Cape  territory,  which  is  governed  on  the  usual  system  of  British  colonies,  partly  "f 
a  region  divided  among  a  multitude  of  small  separite  tribes.  The  usual  government  ia 
that  of  a  rude  monarchy  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent  spirit  of  simple  and 
pastoral  races.  The  details  respecting  both  the  government  and  productive  industry  nf  a 
territory  split  into  so  many  minute  portions,  can,  only  be  given  with  advantage  undet  the 
local  divisions. 

Sect.  V, — Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

The  population  of  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undetermbed  cannot 
even  he  made  a  subject  of  conjecture.  We  shall,  however,  be  afterwards  able  to  stati"  that 
of  some  particular  places  and  districts. 

The  classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa  eshibit  a  considerable  variety.  They 
consist  of— 1.  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  government,  the  troops,  and  a  few 
thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  however,  increasing,  2.  The  I>utch, 
who  fiitm  most  of  tlie  lands  in  the  territory,  and  constitute  tlie  most  numerous  part  of  the 
population  of  Cape  Town.  3.  The  Hottentots,  the  native  race,  reduced  to  degrading  bondage 
under  the  Dutch.  4.  The  Bosjesmans,  a  miserable  and  savage  ti'ibo  of  Hottentots,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  districts,  carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  5, 
The  Cafires,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inhabiting  the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
colony,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  (3.  The  Boshuanas,  a  paatora.  and  partly  agri- 
cultural race,  of  a  different  character,  possessmg  the  country  that  stretches  northward  from 
the  boundary  chain  of  mountains.  These  different  classes  will  be  best  treated  of  under  the 
loea]  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

Sect.  VI. — tocai  Geography. 
The  three  gTeat  divisions  of  Southern  Afirica  are  1.  The  Cape  colony.  2.  The  country  of 
tiie  Caffres,  3.  The  country  of  llie  Boshuanas. 

StnisECT.  1. — TTie  Cape  Cvlony 

This  colony,  of  which  the  general  boundaries  and  aspect  have  already  been  described,  is. 
estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  extend  588  miles  in  length,  and  815  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  but 
Jie  averan-o  breadth  docs  not  e.-;ceed  200,  and  the  surface  consists  of  about  120,000  sr 
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miles.  A  great  portion  consists  of  mountains  of  naked  sandstone,  or  of  the  great  Karroi) 
plains,  whose  hard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  tain,  so  that  seven-teutha 
of  ihe  territory  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  verdure.  Along  the  coast,  howewet, 
and  also  far  in  the  interior,  along  tlie  foot  of  iJie  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  there  are  estansive 
plabs  covered  with  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  l]ie  rivers  are  in  many  places  fertile, 
though  liable  to  inundatioa  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  a  wine,  whicli,  hy  the  encouraeement  of  low  duties,  has  been  imported  into 
England;  but  it  is  very  liitle  esteemed,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicate  species  made 
from  grapes  reared  near  the  village  of  Conatantia,  the  quantity  of  whicli,  it  is  said,  might, 
with  good  management,  be  greatly  augmented.  The  grain  is  raised  almost  exclusively 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Cape  Town,  and  serves  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  place ; 
all  the  test  of  tlie  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  about 
150,000.  of  whom  33,600  are  registered  apprentices. 

The  Dutch  farmers,  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  thus  almost  the  sole  occupation, 
hold  very  extensive  premises,  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  Yet 
spacious  limits  of  domains  do  not  prevent  frequent  boundary-feuds,  which  are,  indeed, 
fomented  by  the  plan  of  measuring  them,  not  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  hy  the  pace  of  an 
ofEcer  employed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  alleged  sometimes  to  measiu^  his  strides  according 
to  the  favour  with  which  he  regards  the  parties.  The  boor,  having  covered  this  extensive 
possession  with  flocks  and  herds,  resigns  himself  to  supine  indolence,  devolving  the  sole 
labour  on  his  slaves,  who  are  usually  Hottentots.  He  draws  from  his  farm  neither  wine, 
ihiits,  nor  vegetables ;  nor  does  he  make  his  herds  yield  milk  or  butter.  The  pipe  never 
quits  his  mouth  except  to  take  his  sopii,  or  glass  of  brandy,  and  to  eat  three  meals  of 
mutton,  soaked  in  the  fat  of  the  lai^e-tailed  sheep.  The  mistress  of  the  inansion,  in  like 
manner,  remains  almost  imnioveahle  on  her  chair,  with  hot  coffee  on  a  table  always  before 
her.  The  daughters  sit  round  with  their  hands  folded,  rather  like  articles  of  furniture  than 
youthful  and  living  beings.  A  teacher  is  usually  employed;  but,  in  addition  to  hie  proper 
ftnctioas,  ho  is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  the  nxist  menial  offices.  Yet  they  ore  hospi- 
table in  the  extreme.  A  stranger  has  only  to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master, 
kiss  the  mistretB,  seat  hunself,  Imd  he  is  then  completely  at  home.  Those  who  occupy 
IkrmB  on  the  borders  of  the  Sneuwberg,  v/here  they  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Bosjesmans,  acquh^,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  defending  tiieir  property,  niore 
energetic  and  active  habits. 

The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  tliis  country,  have  now  been  completely 
enslaved,  not  being  indeed  liable  to  sale,  but  tised  to  (he  soil  as  bondmen.  They  have  been 
branded  as  presenting  man  in  his  rudest  state,  and  his  closest  alliance  with  the  brute ;  and 
certainly  they  have  spared  no  pwns  to  render  their  external  appearance  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting. Their  persons  are  studioasly  invested  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  which, 
mingling  with  the  smoke,  in  which  they  are  almost  perpetually  involved,  forms  a  black 
thick  c^e,  through  whicli  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  ever  discernible. 
For  this  ornamental  purpose,  butter  is  employed  by  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  besmear 
themselves  with  fat  from  the  bowels  of  daughtered  animals.  Yet  this  coatmg  is  said  to  be 
really  useful  in  defending  them  from  tJia  solar  rays,  and  preventing  cutaneous  disorders. 
Hard  and  coarse  hair  in  irregular  tufts,  and  prominences  of  fat  jutting  out  in  places  where 
they  are  least  ornamental,  complete  the  picture  of  deformity.  All  thet  iiabits  of  life  are 
filthy  and  slovenly.  When  a  ^eep  or  an  ox  is  killed,  they  indulge  inieastly  gluttony; 
ripping  open  the  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet  half  alive,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  which 
Ihey  throw  on  the  coals  and  gt'eedily  devour.  Their  vill^es  or  knuds,  compose  a  labyrinth 
of  little  conical  hovels,  reared  of  twigs  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand 
upright.  Yet  their  aspect  of  sluggish  stupidity  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  induced  by  the 
degraduig  bondage  in  which  they  are  held.  They  pursue  wiB  animals  with  swiftness  and 
dexterity,  directing  with  a  sure  aim  their  darts  and  arrows.  They  carry  on  various  little 
manufactures,  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  of  flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings 
from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  moulding  iron  into  knives.  In  their  free  state  they 
liad  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  were  led  to  battle  by  their  honquers,  or  captains, 
to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  or  flageolet ;  th^  had  also  the  same  passion  for  the  dance  and  song 
which  is  general  throughout  Africa.  The  cliarge  of  their  having  been  strangers  to  every 
reUgious  idea  seems  now  completely  disproved. 

The  Bosjesmans  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  original  race  with  (he  Hottentots ;  but, 
flum  the  rude  haunts  which  they  occupy,  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence.  They 
inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Nieuwebit,  and  the  desolate 
hacifl  extending  thence  to  the  Orange  River.  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is  per- 
haps the  most  forlorn.  Their  food  is  obtained  only  by  scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  pursuit 
of  wild  animals,  swallowing  the  Inrvie  of  ants  and  locusts,  or  carrying  off  cattle  in  wild 
foray  from  the  plantations  in  the  plains  beneath.  Yet  they  display  energy,  activity,  and 
even  gaiety.    They  shoot  their  little  poisoned  arrows  with  surprismg  accuracy;  and,  when 
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pursued,  bound  from  rock  to  cock  with  an  agility  which  defies  European  pui'suit.  They  can 
endure  long  fasls,  during  which,  however,  Uieir  frames  become  extremely  lank  and  meagre; 
hut  when  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  aiiimal  food,  they  devour  it  voraciously  in 
amazing  quantities.  Conaidereble  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  pictures,  of  animals  drawn  by 
them  upon  the  rocks.  On  moonlight  nights,  they  dance  without  intermi^ion,from  sun-set 
till  dawn;  and  sometimeB,  when  cheec^  by  the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  continue  this 
esercise  for  several  days  and  nights.  They  are  in  a  state  of  continual  warfitre  witli  the 
settlers  in  the  plains  beneatii ;  not  only  carrying  off  their  cattle,  but  puttmg  to  death,  in  a 
cruel  manner,  ail  who  fell  into  their  power. 

A  British  agricultural  colony  was  some  years  ago  attempted  in  the  district  of  Albany,  tlie 
most  easterly  part  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Zoondags  ajid  the  Pish  Rivers.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the  sitm.tioii  promJEiug ;  and  in  IfSO  several  thousand  emigrants 
.wiere  located  upon  it.  The  experience  of  three  disastroiw  seaeons,  however,  in  which  the 
crops  were  ruined  by  alternate  drought  and  inundation,  appeared  to  prove  the  district  unfit 
for  tillage,  and  suited  only  to  pasturage,  for  which  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  made 
to  each  emigrant  was  too  small.  The  distress  became  extreme,  and  numbers  quitted  the 
settlement;  but  recently  the  district  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  carries  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  most  impbrtant  European  settlement 
on  the  continent,  is  situated  near  the  fethmus  of  a  peninsula,  formed  by  False  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  west,  on  which  last  the  city  itself  is  built.  Immediately  behind 
rises  precipitously  the  Table  Mountain,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
steep  clifla  of  naked  schist  and  granite;  The  Devil's  Hill,  3315,  and  the  Lion's  Head.  2160 
feet  high,  rise  on  each  side.  This  triple  summit  forms  a  most  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea, 
over  which  also  these  spots  command  a  very  striking  prospect  Table  Bay  affords  an  abun- 
id  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels;  but 
1  danger  from  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  it,  is  advisable 
to  take  a  station  at  the  head  of  False 
-™,  ntoBsm.    1 1  ^J-   ^^^P"  "^""^  ^S-  860.),  being 

^f^-^g^'''V  LL         -^  tho  only  good  place  of  refreshment 

^■^    i  c    "r"    '  1  ^f^^t^KinfiC^fe.*!^  for    vessrfs    between    Europe    and 

America,  on  one  side,  the  East  In- 
dies, China,  and  Australia,  on  the 
other,  must  always  be  a  great  com- 
mercial thorough&re.  The  territory 
itself  afibrds  for  exportation  wine, 
' »  0  J^"  1  hides,  and  skins,  with  aloes,  argol, 

wool,  and  a  few  oUier  articles.  The 
value  of  the  imports  m  1833  uas  258,456?  ,  of  exports  256,808;.  The  Dutch  society  at 
the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile  and  koopman  or  merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  hononr ; 
but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has  diffused  habits  of  indolence,  even  ninong  the  lower  ranks, 
who  consider  it  de^ading  to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupation 
by  Britain,  the  residence  of  civU  and  military  officers  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrants  and 
settlers  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  The  population  of  Cape  Town 
is  upwards  of  20,000. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  general,  only  drosdys,  or  villages,  which,  in  a  coon- 
try  entirely  agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  tJie  seat  of  the  local 
administration.  Constantja  and  Simon's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  are  sup- 
ported, the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by  docks  for  shipping.  Stellenbosch  and 
Zweileodam,  the  chief  plac^  in  the  two  most  flourishing  agricultural  districts  adjoining, 
contained,  some  time  ago,  Hie  one  only  seventy,  the  other  thirty  houses.  Graaf  Reynet  and 
Uitenhagen,  at  the  head  of  extensive  districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important  Gnaden- 
thai  has  been  made  a  neat  village  by  the  missionaries,  who  Jiave  fixed  it  as  their  principal 
station.  The  only  place  which  has  risen  to  any  importance  is  Graham's  Town,  in  the  district 
of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony.  The  troops  stationed  there  to  watch  , 
the  Caffte  frontier,  with  the  recent  colonists,  who,  disappointed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
sought  other  employment  have  swelled  its  population  to  about  3000.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Rose  as  "a  large,  ugly,  ill-built,  straggling  place,  containing  a  strange  mixture  of  lounging 
ofiicers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers,  and  sljll  metre  drunken  settlers."  It  is  romantically 
situated  m  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  which  heavy  wagons  art; 
seen  coming  often  from  a  great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  but  skins 
of  the  lion  and  leopard,  bafialo  horns,  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  and  rich  fiir  mantles. 
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SuBSE  —Th     r       i    J  f  the  Caffres. 

Thia  territory  estends  fro       h  t  m  b       d    y    t  the  colony  along  the  coast  of  tha 

Indian  Oceftu,  tie  north-east  m  di  t  f  wl  1  t  t  Hows.  On  the  west,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  coajitry  Of  the  Boshu    as,     t    h    diata  f   bout  200  or  300  miles  from  the  sea ; 

but  tiiis  frontier  has  never  be  p  ec  Ij  pi  ed  T  the  Caf&arian  cotet,  which  reaches 
about  as  fw  as  Delagoti  Bay,  tl     P    t  h  the  name  of  Natal ;  which  has  been 

followed  by  navigators,  though   t  b,    f  te  q    t        known  to  the  natives. 

The  Cafires  (a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese)  are  extremely  handsoine  in  their  estemal 
appearance.  The  men,  especidly,  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular,  yet  of  the  most  elegant 
symmetry  of  form.  Their  manners  are  easy,  and  their  espression  frank,  generous,  and  tear- 
less. The  females  are  less  beautiful,  their  persons  are  eoinewliat  short  and  stunted,  and 
the  skin  of  a  deep  glossy  brown;  but  their  features  are  almost  European,  and  Ibeir  dark, 
sparkling  eyes  bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  Caflres  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral.  They  lead  a  roaming  life  ill  suited  for  agriculture ;  they 
have  not  applied  themselves  to  fishing ;  and  game  is  scarce :  but  tiiey  understand  thoroughly 
the  management  of  cattle.  The  men  not  only  tend  but  milk  the  cows,  and  have  the  skill, 
by  a  particular  modulation  of  the  voice,  either  to  send  out  a  herd  to  graze,  or  recall  it  to  the 
enclosures.  They  subsist  generally  upon  milk,  and  never  kill  a  cow  but  on  high  occasions. 
Several  branches  of  manufacture  ere  practised  willi  skill,  as  making  basltets  of  grass, 
sharpening  iron  by  stoiies,  though  they  cannot  siuelt  it  They  have  engaged  in  repeated 
wars  with  tJie  European  settlers;  but  me  blame,  m  many  instances,  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  Cafijes  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  The  Tambookies,  more  remote  than 
those  which  border  on  the  colony,  appear  to  be  more  industrious,  and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  both  silver  and  iron.  B^ond  them  are  the  Zoolas,  or  Hoilontontes,  the 
raost  numerous  and  powerftd  of  all  the  Caffre  tribes.  Their  king,  Chaka,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  has  a  force  of.  15,000  men  constantly  equipped  for  war,  and  on  urgent  occasions 
can  arm  100,000  men,  who  comprise,  we  presume,  tlie  whole  adult  male  population.  He  has 
been  the  most  formidable  conqueror  in  this  part  of  Africa.  He  has  driven  before  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mantatees,  or  wanderers,  seeking 
new  habitations,  have  desolated  a  great  part,  first  of  the  Boshuana  and  then  of  the  other 
Caflre  territories,  and  even  threatened  the  colony. 

ScBSECT.  3. — The  country  of  the  Boshuanas. 
The  country  of  the  Boshuanaa,  or  Bichuanas,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  Southern 
Africa,  extending  northward  from  the  colony,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval,  in  which  are  found  the  Snefiwberg  Mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Corana  Hottentots.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
Cafiire  territory;  on  the  west,  extensive  deserts;  while  on  the  south  is  the  domain  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  the  Macquanas,  or  Hakooanas,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  extend 
as  &r  as  Mosambique.  The  very  existence  of  this  people  was  cot  suspected  by  Europeans 
till  1801,  when  Messrs.  Tnitter  and  Soraerville,  being  sent  from  the  Cape  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  after  journeying  for  a  long  time  through  pastoral  wildernesses,  arrived  very 
unexpectedly  at  Lattaitoo,  a  town  so  large  and  regular  that  it  might  almost  be  termed  a 
city.  The  country  was  not  only  covered  with  numerous  herds,  but  showed  considerable 
signs  of  cultivation.  To  improve  thia  discovery.  Lord  Caledon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieuten- 
ant Denovan,  with  a  party  of  twenty  men,  to  penetrate  throngh  the  territory  to  Mosambique. 
They  reached  considerably  beyond  Letlakoo  into  a  country  which  their  accounts  described 
as  still  improving  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  but,  having  arrived  in  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  and  neglected  the  necessary  precautions,  they  were  suiprised,  and  entirely  cut  ofE 
Since  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Campbell,  animated  by  a  laudable  zeal  to  diffiise  Christianity 
among  the  African  people,  has  not  only  twice  visited  Latlakoo,  but  has  penetrated  300 
miles  farther  to  Kmeechanee,  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  of  the  Boshuana  states. 
Two  intelligent  travellers,  also.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and  Mr.  Burchell,  though  unable  to 
advance  so  &r,  have  made  accurate  observations  on  the  manners  and  social  state  of  these 

The  Boshuanas  are  not  in  th  'r  person  s  tall  and  handsome  as  the  tribes  of  Cafftaria' 
but  they  have  made  a  considerably  gtpgess  dtryd  tlie  arts.    Instead  of  thp 

nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  If  h  1  th  1  tt  p  su  tl  y  d  11  in  towns  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  regularly  b  It  Tl  h  se  mmod  is,  constructed  of  wood, 
plastered  with  earth,  and  in  y  p!  es  I  d  by  1  w  1!,  and  ornamented  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  Th  y  It  t  tl  g  d  g  m  liet,  two  species  of  bean, 
gourds,  and  water-melons.  A  sp  d  y  low  pp  p  ated  to  culture,  while  a 
wider  range  beyond  is  pasta  ed  by  th  ttl  wh  I  y  ight  brought  within  the 
protection  of  the  walls.  Th  1  bo  d  d  t  ly  f  11  g  th  ground,  but  of  building 
tiie  houses,  is  devolved  upon  tl     1        I        b  t  tl                        C  fir  land,  both  tend  and  milk 
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nonrjte  wivoa  of  the  kings  and  principal  chiofe  are  exempted  from  labour, 
sLiid  are  loaded  with  iantastic  oi-naments,  their  large  mantles,  as  well  aa 
their  persona,  bemg'  profusely  l)edecked  with  fljrs,  featiiers,  coral,  heads, 
and  brass  rings  (^,  861.).     The  first  discoverers  painted  their  charac- 
ter m  the  most  fkttering  coloara;  and  they  appear  really  to  be  honest 
end  friendly  to  each  other,  end  to  strangers  who  have  gained  their 
good  »  II      But  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  tribes  is  as  deadly 
a  d  the       <de  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest 
Aft  can  I  ordes     They  place  their  glory  in  commandos,  raids  or  forays, 
undertaken  w  th  the  view  of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  iha 
owner*!      In  consequence  of  this  mutual  hostility,  the  population  is 
almost  e  tu'ely  ^  centrated  in  the  towns  or  their  immediate  vicinity; 
the  open  co  ntry  tJiough  extremely  fertile,  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
0        grass  grow  Dg  to  waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  a  few  wandering  Bush- 
n  en      Notw  thstanding  their  simple  manners,  a  considerable  inequality 
fo  nded  ch  efly  on  vealth,  which  those  in  power  find  tlie  means  of  increas- 
sint  p    datory  contests.     Mateebe,  king  of  Lnttakoo,  used  to  squat  on 
tl  e  ground,  chattering  and  exchanging  pipes  with  the  lowest  of 
U  e  people.     The  greatest  chiefs,  in  going  to  war,  are  provided 
rely  with  a  light  shield,  a  few  darts,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild 
b  ast  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  greater  part 
f  the  body  naked  (^g.  862.).     They  enjoy  even  a  species  of 
publican  constitution,  the  most  important  affairs  being  decided 
by  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs.     Even  in  (heir  way  to  the  meeting, 
they  indulge  in  strange  gambols,  leaping  into  the  air  and  brand- 
hing  their  weapons,  as  if  to  attack  and  stab  a  mortal  enemy 
The  circle  being  fiirmed,  they  join  in  a  song,  which  the  princi- 
p  I  person  often  follows  by  a  dance.    The  proceedings  also  are 
p  e&ced  by  dances  and  cries  imitating  the  barking  of  dogs ;  yet 
wl  en  they  come  to  the  speeches,  these  are  replete  with  good 
_       _  use,  and  even  a  rude  species  of  eloquence.     The  females  stand 

b  hind,  cheering  those  whose  sentiments  they  approve,  and  loud- 
ly deriding  whatever  they  consider  ridiculous. 
T)     tow         n         eq  of  the  circumstances  ^ready  menlJoned,  which  have  induced 

n      ly  th       h  I     p  p  lai    n  to  assemhla  in  them,  possess  greater  magnitude  than  might 
b        b  pp  t  d  f   m  th    slate  of  cultivation  and  societj'.     Lattakoo  was  the  first  visit- 

ed and  the  name  remains,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  schism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has 
bn,n  traniterred  to  a  spot  about  sixty  miles  fiirther  north  New  Lattakoo  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  6O00  people  Meribohwey  capital  of  the  Tammahas  is  not  of  equal  import- 
■mco  Maohott  to  the  north  iihere  the  territory  of  the  Barolony^  commences,  is  a  fine 
toiin  wuh  10  000  inlibitanta  beaulifullj  seated  on  a  hdl  and  surrounded  ty  a  number  of 
lessor  eminences  Witliin  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  there  are  twenty  mne  villages,  and 
aim  Rt  uninterrupted  cultivation  the  habitation  and  furniture  are  superior  to  those  of 
Lattakoo  The  population  is  estimated  at  10  000  or  12  000  Mehta  capital  of  the  Wan- 
ketzens  al=o  a  tribe  of  Barolongs, 
3  likewise  an  miportant  place. 
But  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
in  'Southern  Afncu  and  the  one 
whose  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progret  m  the  arts  of  life, 
is  Kureechanee  (/g-  863.)-  The 
people  are  m  number  about  16,000; 
they  smelt  iron  and  copper  in  large 
clay  furnaces  their  houses  are 
hgieechanee  surrounded  by  good  stone  enclo- 

sures and  the  wall''  of  mud,  are 
I  ftpu  pointed  IS  weli  as  moulded  mto  ornj.mentil  shapes  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in 
the  preoirution  ot  skins  as  well  as  in  the  vessels  )f  e*ithenware  used  foi  holding  corn, 
milk  dud  other  stores  This  city  was  unfortunately  sacked  by  (he  Mantatees  in  their  late 
mroad  Bikari-akiri  considerably  westward  of  the  places  now  described  m  a  country  of 
extensive  plains  and  forests,  is  as  yet  little  known 
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CHAPTER  Vlil. 

EA9TBKN  AFRICA. 
Eastern  Afeica  comprises  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  reaching  from  the  CaSre  country 
to  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  a  length  of  about  3000  miles.  It  may  ba. considered  as  extend- 
ing inland  about  500  or  600  miles  fiom  the  sea,  but  its  contents,  for  the  most  part,  and  all 
its  boundariea  on  this  side,  are  unknown.  This  vast  range  of  country  contains  many  grand 
features  of  nature,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  the  most 
valuable  productions ;  yet  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  excited  less 
interest  among  Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into 
the  Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  maritime  stations,  from  which  tliey  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Extensive,  though  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  region.  The  coast  consists 
almost  entirely  of  spacious  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered  with  magnifioent 
forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300  miles  in  the  interior,  consider- 
able ranges  of  mountains  arise ;  geographers  have  even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to 
the  coast,  calle<l  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  World ;  but  Mr.  SaJt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
prolongation  of  this  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambeze  is  very  arbitrary.  The  riv.ers 
also  are  of  great  magnitude,  though  only  their  lower  course  is  at  all  distinctly  known.  The 
Zambeze  may  rank  in  the  first  class,  and,  according  to  probriile  information  and  conjectures, 
appears  U>  flow  across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  four  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuama  anil  Quillimane,  each  of  which 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  whole  rivei.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries  enter  the 
sea,  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  appear  to  be  the  mouths  of  the  great 
river  Lufigy,  the  principal  river  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Although  narrow  and  barred  at 
its  mouth,  it  expands  above  into  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  and  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  country  for  uiany  iniles  around.  The  Pangany,  near  Mombosa,  is  also  an  important 
river,  but  the  tiuilimanci,  which  figures  on  our  maps  as  entering  the  sea  at  Molinda,  is  said 
to  have  no  existence.  The  Juba  of  the  coast  a  little  further  north,  is  the  Zebee  of  the 
interior.  The  only  great  lake  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  Maravi,  in  tlie  interior  from  Qjiiloa 
and  Mosambique,  which  is  generally  represented  as  of  great  extent,  Mid  resembling  mi 
inland  sea. 

We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  line  of  coast  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  to  attempt  any  notice 
even  of  its  general  vegetation,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  interesting:  and 
useful  plants,  for  a  botanical  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enquiring 
mincl  of  C,  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius, 
The  first  is  the  Colombo  Plant  (jiff.  864.'),  of  which  the  root  is  a  well-known  article  in 
the  Pharmacopteia,  as  of  singular  efficacy  in  strenglhening  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  curing  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  aiimeotary  canal  It  has  been  long  used  in 
the  East  Indies,  though  its  history  and  native  country  were  involv- 
ed in  much  obscurity :  some  having  supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of 
Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  because  of  its  name.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  it  grows  naturally  in  tbe  thick  forests  that  cover  the  shores  of 
Oibo  and  Mosambique,  as  well  as  inland  Ibr  several  miles.  The 
natives  never  cultivate  it,  the  spontaneous  produce  being  sufScient ; 
after  digging  up  the  root,  they  cut  it  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them 
on  cords,  dry  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for  healing  ulcers,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder.  The  late  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  physician  to  the  king,  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  the 
Colombo  root  in  a  living  state,  and,  after  many  fniitless  endeavours, 
made  by  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Parquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who 
was  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  autiiorities  on  various  pretences,  but  mainly  because  they 
were  unwiihng  to  permit  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  through  Captam  Owen,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Leven,  growing  rocto  of  the  Colombo 
plant.  These  were  distributed  to  the  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  the  Seychelles  Islands,  &c. 
and  it  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  plant  may  be  naturalised  in  these  countries,  and 
that  its  culture  may  be  rendered  an  object  of  industry  and  resource  to  the  planters  of  th« 
Mauritius. 

The  second  is  the  Telfairia  volubilis  (Jig.  865.)  a  climbing  plant  lately  discovered  on  the 
ci»st  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  producing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  feet  long, 
and  flill  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (364  in  one  fruit),  which  are  as  excellent  as 
almonds,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  they  also  yield  an  abundant  oil,  equal  to  that  of 
alivcs.  It  was  originally  brought  bj  M.  I5ujer,o''the  Mauritius,  from- Pemba,  on  the  shores  of 
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ooK  Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  in  the  forests,  enveloping-  tha  trees 

with  its  branches,  and  sometimes  with  a  stem  18  ir.cliea  in 
circQtnlerence,  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  Bourbon 
and  New  Holland,  and  by  tlie  missionaries  to  New  Zealand 
'  and  Tahiti.  At  Mauritius  it  has  thriven  so  well,  that  it  pro- 
duced blems  30  feet  high,  and  in  the  stove  of  the  late  R. 
Barclay  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  to  ivhMn  Mr.  Telfair  sent  seeds, 
It  grew  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  pruning-knife  was  in  con- 
stant requisition  to  prevent  its  filling  the  whole  house.  A 
plant  80  easy  of  cultivation  must  soon  become  common  in  all 
countiiesand  thus  will  Mr.  Telfeir  have  tlie  honour  of  giving 
a  mjst  useful  vegetable  to  mankbd,  as  well  as  a  name  to  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  plant 

Our  zoological  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Africa  is 
lamentally  deficient  The  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  coast, 
fiom  iat  JW  south  to  10°  north,  has  never  yet  been  visited 
bv  the  naturalist;  and  the  zoology  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt 
having  already  been  noticed,  leaves  us  nothing  fiirther  to  say 
on  this  head. 

This  territ  ry  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  nations,  who,  however,  bear  no 
rtsemblanoe  to  Uie  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  numerous,  and  not  des- 
titute of  arts  and  industrj  The  coast,  however,  has,  in  modern  times,  been  chiefly  in  pos- 
session of  ttto  foreign  powers  Th?  Portuguese,  w)ien,'in  the  c!oSe  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury thej  made  their  way  lound  the  Cape,  found  almost. all  the  maritime  stations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabi,  "^hom  they  called  Moors,  and  whom  they  succeeded  in  driving  suceea- 
a  vely  f  ora  each  and  occupying  their  place.  It  would  be  illusory  to  attempt  delineating, 
u  der  regulir  heads  the  political  commercial,  or  social  state  of  a  region  composed  of  such 
var  o  s  part-  so  imperfectly  known  but,  in  a  successive  view  of  its  local  divisions,  we  shall 
c  dcavour  to  concentrate  the  little  that  modern  observation  has  ascertained  on  the  suhject. 

Beu-mning  from  the  south,  we  find  Sofala,  which  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans as  very  important,  as  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quanti- 
t  es  do  vn  the  Zambeze.  Since  Quillinrane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodi- 
t  es  n  e  e  conveyed,  vSofela  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
still  maintain  there  a  fort,  which  holds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  stations  of  Inham- 
bane  and  Corrientes.  An  annual  vessel  comes  from  Mosambique,  with  coarse  cotton  and 
other  articles,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  place  is  situated 
on  a  considerable  river;  but,  in  consequence  of  exlensive  sand-banks  and  shoals,  which 
appear  to  have  increased,  it  is  difficult  of  approach  unless  for  small  vessels.  The  natives 
seem  to  be  of  the  Cafire  race,  well  armed,  brave,  and  independent 

Inhambane,  to  the  south,  has  an  excellent  harbour,' and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  1.50  men. 
The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed  twenty-five;  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  popu- 
lation. Pew  slaves  are  procured  here,  the  natives  being  fierce  and  warlike ;  hut  about 
100,000  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  some  wax,  are  sent  to  Mosambique,  Q,uillimane,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Zambeze,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coaat  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  o^  on  an  average, 
from  400  to  500  slaves.  The  situation  is  swampy  and  unhealthy;  but  the  population  is 
nearly  3000,  though  only  twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  their  descendants. 
Mosambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa.  Though 
it  derive  its  importance  from  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  brought 
down  tlia  Zambeze,  it  is  situated  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the 
trade  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane,  It  is  built  on  an  island,  which  has  a 
good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  affords  by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy 
situation.  The  principal  inhabitants  have  their  houses  at  MesurU,  on  the  continent,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro.  The  trade  in  slaves,  the  most  extensive,  has  heen 
much  diminished  since  the  British  obtained  possession  of  Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  and  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  them  into  these  colonies.  The  export  is  not  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Salt  now  to  exceed  4000,  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil ;  yet  Mr.  Bowdich  states  the  number  in  1818 
at  8164.  The  population  is  reckoned,  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  only  500  Portuguese,  800  Arabs,  and 
1500  negroes;  but  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's  voyage  reckons  the  whole  at  6000. 
Tiiere  is  a  fort  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these  seas,  but  not  to 
secure  it  a^nst  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  government-house  displays  still 
remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of  Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house 
and  other  public  structures,  it  is  spacious,  and  built  of  stone,  though  felling  into  decay.  Tfto 
governor,  and  even  his  negro  attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  goldeti  ornaments;  tea,  to 
wliicb  tlie  principal  inhabitants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of 
gold.  The  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro 
and  they  are  with  ditficulty  able,  by  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Quintangone  and  Sereimu 
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lo  make  head  against  the  Makooa,  a  populous  and  warlike  tribe,  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  the  coast. 

In  the  interior,  on  the  Upper  Za.mbeze,  the  Portiiffuese  possess  merely  the  small  forls  of 
Sona  and  Tele,  erected  with  a  view  to  tlie  protection  of  their  trade,  with  two  still  smaller 
in  the  rnore  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these  settlements,  joined  lo  that  of 
Quillitnane,  they  maint^n  284  troops,  and  have  a  population  of  500  Christians,  with  21,827 
slaves.  The  ground  heing  generally  fertile,  and  abounding  prtjcularly  with  honey,  wax, 
senna,  and  other  dyeing  drngs,  fliey  draw  from  the  land  attached  to  these  stations  a  revenue 
of  2,900,000  reis.  Monomotapa,  or  more  properly  Motapa  (since  Mono  is  merely  a  general 
term  for  kingdom),  has  been  dignified  in  the  early  narratives  with  the  title  of  empire.  If 
it  ever  deserved  such  an  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  Into  fragments,  the  largest  of  which 
is  held  by  Ciiaagamera,  who,  under  the  title  of  Quiteve,  resides  at  Zimbao,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. He  belon|ed  to  the  Maravis,  a  race  of  daring  freebooters,  who  neglect  agriculture,  and 
devote  themselves  entu^ely  to  plunder.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  Monjous,  inhahiting  the 
country  which  figures  in  the  early  maps  as  the  empire  of  Monumugi.  They  are  negroes 
of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a  deep  shming  black,  with  high  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and 
small  knots  of  woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  Ma- 
nica is  celebrated  as  the  country  chiefly  affiirding  liie  gold  for  which  tliis  part  of  Africa  is 
femoua.  A  Portuguese  expedition,  in  1569,  penetrated  tliither:  the^  found  the  mmes  by  no 
means  Ui  answer  their  reputation,  but  !o  consist  chiefly  of  gold  dust  in  small  quantities,  em- 
bedded in  sand  and  earth,  from  which  the  metal  was  kboriously  extracted.  A  small  fort,  as 
ilready  observed,  is  maintained  in,  this  district.  The  Cazerabes,  a  numerous  people  lar  in 
the  interior,  are  completely  subject  to  the  will  of  a  despot;  yet  their  country  yields  in  abun- 
dance iron  ond  copper,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves.  The 
Movizaa  are  a  comparatively  peaceable  and  industrious  race.  The  Bororos  are  a  great  peo- 
ple, reaching,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  far  as  Momhaza ;  but  they  are  veir  little  known. 

In  the  coast  north  from  Mosarabique  occur  the'Querimba  Islands,  giving  name  to  the 
opposite  coast  They  were  laid  waste  hy  tlie  Portuguese  at  their  first  arrival,  but  were 
afterwards  repeopled  by  colonists  from  Mosamhique.  They  have  suffered,  however,  by 
attacks  from  the  Madagascar  pirates,  (iuiloa,  about  100  miles  north-weat  from  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Delgado,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
About  tiie  end  of  Uie  seventeentli  century  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Imftra  of  Mus- 
cat, whose  officers  have  since  governed  it.  It  is  now  dwindled  into  a  miserable  village. 
Morabaza  is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  cliffl 
of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of  natural  castle.  Tlie  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and 
fit  for  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  small  shells  called  cowries  are  collected  in  great  abundance 
on  the  shore.  The  harhour  is  excellent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the 
coast  in  dows,  often  of  250  tons  burthen.  Britain,  for  two  years,  maintamed  a  fectory  Uiere, 
but  withdrew  it  in  1827,  Melinda,-  long  the  handsomest  and  most  fiourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  Galia,  Patta,  once  of  great  imparlance,  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  flourishing  port 
of  Lamoo.  Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the 
small  but  fine  islands  of  Pemha,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia.  Tbey  are  of  coral  foundation,  but 
the  surlace  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  in  grain  and  sugar.  The  cli- 
mate, however,  especially  that  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy.  They  are  partly  indepen- 
dent, partly  subject  to  the  ImSra  of  Muscat  The  town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,000 
inhabitants, 

Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeshu,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to  the  north  ivard  from  Me- 
linda.  The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  repelled  all  Bu-  , 
ropean  intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be  very  little  known.  The  British  ship  Albe- 
marle, in  1707,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  but  it  was  detained,  and  never  recovered ;  and  a  party 
from  Captain  Owen's  vessel  were  kept  in  a  species  of  prison.  The  city  makes  a  handsome 
appearance  fiijm  the  sea,  containing  many  lofty  stone  fiibrics;  but  these  belong  to  a  part 
which,  containmg  only  tombs,  may  he  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The'  habitations  of  the 
living  are  only  low  thatched  huts.  Brava,  within  the  territory  of  Mogadoxa,  is  also  a  port 
of  some  consequence.  The  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  northern  limit  of  Maga- 
doxa,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zanguebor,  This  territory,  when  discovered  cy 
tlie  Portuguese,  was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people ;  but 
the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  while  much  of 
the  interior  is  possessed  by  the  Galla,  tiie  same  ferocious  race  who  have  over-run  Abyssinia, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  furious  warfiire,  have  destroyed  every  sea-port  which  was  not 
protected  by  an  insular  positbn. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  the  Azania  of  the  ancients,  extends  from  the  northern  termination  of 
Zanguebar  (o  Cape  Guatdafiii,  where  Africa  ceases  to  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
tract  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  though  in  the  northerly  parts  it  becomes  hilly  and  fragrant, 
lihfi  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berbera,  That  coast,  extending  from  Cape  Guardafiii  to  nearly 
the  Straits  of  Bah  el  Mandeb,  is  situated  on  neither  tiie  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  Red  Sea,  bu. 
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on  nn  intermediate  giilf,  houoded  on  the  opfiositB  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly 
and  lifiautifui,  and  may  be  considered  the  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
gums.  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  tliose  elegant  productions,  is 
chiefly  acquired  by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Somauiis,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful  race,  who  export  the  productions 
of  their  own  country,  which  is  tlius  lees  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Ber- 
bera  is  an  annual  fair,  where,  according  to  Lord  Valentia,  lliere  are  sold  15,000  baliara  (320 
lbs.  each)  of  gum,  at  SL  12s. ;  2fl00,  Imhars  of  myrrh,  at  il.  12s. ;  frankincense,  to  any  ex- 
tent demanded,  at  21.  lis.  Even  gold  and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Hanim,  a  coun- 
try situated  twenty  days'  journey  i!i  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  tnown,  appears  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  of  Afi^ca. 
Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  described  by  Antonio 
Fernundez  as  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  with  sUange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  who 
celebrates  his  accession  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  ministers  and  favourites,  with  ' 
whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed.  We  atand  much  m  need,  however, 
of  recent  information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa. 

Adel,  or  Adaiel,  and  Hiirrur,  tbrm  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against  Abyssinia.  For 
a  century  back,  flieir  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  iiave  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  separate  states.  Zeyla,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though  irre- 
gularly built,  contains  some  gwd  habitations. 


CHAPTER  IK. 
CENTRAL   AFEIC; 


The  appellation  of  Central  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
region,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  that  continent.  Consisting  of  spacious  plains,  watered 
by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  lofty  mountMn  chains,  it  forms  one  of  tlie  finest 
countries  on  tlie  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilisation.  Separated,  however,  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  by  immense  deserts  tenanted  by  fierce  and  warlike  banditti,  it  remained  till 
lately  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  who  heard  only  by  vague  rumour  of  its  beauty  and 
wealth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  forti"  /ears  that  the  daring  enterprise  of  British  travellers 
has  traversed  this  region,  and  purchased,  at  a  costly  price,  a  tolerably  accurate  and  extensive 
Itnowledge  of  it. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extent  and  bonndaries  of  a  region  like  this,  composed  of  various  detached  states  and 
kingdoms,  are  exceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  separated  by  the  limits  already 
delineated.  On  the  north  it  has  the  uniform  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert,  into  which  its 
fertile  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradationa  On  the  east,  the  great  expanse  of  the  lake  Tchad, 
the  sea  of  interior  Africa,  separates  it  from  countries  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  southern 
boundary,  formed  by  tracts  still  more  completely  unexplored,  cannot  be  drawn  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  esteem  Central  Africa  as  lying 
between  the  15th  degree  of  east  and  the  4th  of  west  longitude,  and  the  8th  and  16th  of 
north  latitude.  It  may  thus  include  1300  miles  in  length,  and  560  in  breadth,  and  form  a 
square  surface  of  about  700,000  miles. 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appeliation  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  west.  It  exerts  a  most 
beneficent  influence  in  diffusing  through  this  region  cooiness  and  moisture,  ind  redeeming 
it  from  that  arid  desolation  to  which  so  great  an  extent  of  the  continent  is  doomed.  These 
mountains  appear  first  on  the  western  coast  near  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  lofly  peaks, 
called  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions,  overlook  the  Atlantic.  They  then  traverse  tlie  countries 
of  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  giving  rise  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  while  the  Niger,  in 
its  upper  course,  flows  through  their  deep  volleys.  In  this  quarter  the  range  is  not  very 
•ofly,  but  presents  a  varied  and  picturesque  aspect  Parke,  in  passing'  through  Konkodoo 
and  Satadoo,  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  its  glens  and  precipices,  and  the  varied 
of  forms  which  the  rocks  assumed,  resembling  ruined  castles,  spires,  and  pyramids.  One 
granite  mass  had  exactly  Uie  aspect  of  a  Gothic  abbey,  with  niches  and  ruined  staircase. 
The  same  chain  was  crossed  by  Captain  Clapperfon,  in  the  country  of  Yarriba,  where  its 
highest  pinnacles  were  only  between  2000  and  3000  feet;  but  the  passes  were  exceedingly 
;i.nd  rugged,  onclosad  by  huge  granite  bloclts  600  or  700  feet  high ;  yet  every  level 
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spot  was  covered  with  fine  crops  of  yams,  millet,  and  cotton,  and  large  towns  were  built  on 
tlie  very  summit  of  the  ridg^.  Farther  to  the  east,  these  mountains  aflbrd  an  openinfj,  througli 
which  llie  Niger,  swelled  to  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  forces  its  pi-odigioua  mass  of 
waters;  but  their  cliffl  overhang  the  river,  which  dashes  roughly  over  the  rocky  bed  that  it 
has  worn  for  itself.     Farther  east 
still,  south  of  the  great  plain  ot 
,  J  HouBsa,  Lander,  iu  returning  from 

hisJirst  journey,  leained  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  elevated  region,  in- 
habited by  a  savage  race.  But  this 
chain  appears  to  attain  ils  great- 
est magnitude  and  loIUest  height 
in  tlie  region  south  of  Bomou. 
From  the  plain  of  Mandara  (^, 
867.)  above  the  capital,  Mora,  its 

more,  indeed,  than  2500  feet  high ; 

but  they  were  understood  to  ex- 

*)^^  *■    »     ■    "        tend  fiir southward,  and  Ifl become 

ViUH    *         nrnch  more  elevated.     This  was 

confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 

several  remote  peaks  in  that  direc- 
1 1  ,  and  which  had  a  most  alpine  cha- 

1  i  seen  from  the  Mer  de  Glace.  They 

K_.^ , ™ .„„w  ..-^..^.^  -J  w.u. ,,tiellation  of  the  Moon  Mountains. 

The  rivers,  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  mountain  range,  form  a  still  mora 
grand  and  celebrated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  involved  in  such  deep 
mystery,  has  at  length,  tlirough  the  persevering  exertion  of  Briti3i  ti-avellers,  been  very 
completely  explored.  Its  source,  though  not  actually  visited,  seems  ascertained  by  Laing 
to  exist  in  tiie  high  country  of  Kissi,  about  200  miles  in  the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone, 
Thence  it  rolls  through  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Caillie  feund  it  a  rapid  and  consi- 
derable stream.  At  Bammakoo,  having  received  the  tributary  from  Sankari  in  Manding, 
which  Park  mistook  for  the  main  stream,  it  begins  its  course  over  the  fine  plain  of  Bam- 
barta;  and  at  Sego,  the  capital,  is  described  to  be  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
In  this  country  it  is  called  Joliba,  but  lower  down  receives  the  name  of  the  Quolla,  or 
liuorra.  Beyond  Barabarra  it  flows  through  the  lake  Dibbie  to  Timbucloo;  and  its  course 
from  that  city  to  Yourt  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Park  having  navigated  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  As  iar  as  Timbuotoo  the  Niger  has  flowed  north  and  north-east ;  hut  beyond  that 
city  it  changes  to  the  south-east  and  south.  From  Youri,  its  course,  traced  by  Lander,  is, 
with  some  winding,  almost  due  south,  till,  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  from  the  sea,  it  begins 
to  separate  into  branches,  and  forms  a  delta,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  in  the  world,  whose 
estuaries  extend  along  the  coast  flora  the  river  Formosa  to  that  of  Old  Calabar,  a  space  of 
about  300  miles.  The  whole  line  of  this  noble  river,  allowing  for  jill  its  windings,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  miles,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  of  its  lower 
course  it  forms  a  magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inland  sea.     Thus,  though  it  cannot 
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rank  with  the  Missouri  and  Orellana,  those  stupendous  floods  of  the  New  World,  it  is  ut 
least  as  large  as  a.iiy  of  those  which  water  the  old  continents. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Niger  are  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  importance.  At  no  great 
distonce  above  the  point  where  the  delta  commences,  the  Tshodda,  or  Shary,  nearly  equal 
to  the  main  stieam,  enters,  after  watering  large  and  fruitful  kingdoms,  and  having'  formed 
the  theatre  of  an  active  navigation.  At  no  great  distance  above,  it  receives  a  smaller  tri- 
butary, the  Coodoonia,  which  was  seen,  by  Lander,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country.  Considerably  higher  is  the  Cubbie,  a  large  stream,  from  the  city  and  coun- 
try of  that  name ;  and  higher  still,  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed  by  Zirmie  and  Sackaloo. 
Between  this  point  and  Titnbuctop,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  rivers  fall 
into  the  Niger.  The  tributary  which  passes  (hat  city  is  of  no  great  importance ;  but  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Bambarra,  Park  describes  the  influx  from  the  south  of  two  great  streams, 
the  Maniana.  and  Nimma.  Those  which  fall  in  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  consist 
of  numerous  mountain  ton-ents,  which  swell  the  river,  without  themselves  possessing  very 
great  importance.  All  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Africa  fall  iufo  the  great 
receptacle  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The  principal  one  is  another  Shary,  the  early  course  of 
which  is  unknown.  Major  Denham  saw  it  at  its  mouth,  where  it  was  about  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  flowed  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour.  Forty  miles  up,  it 
was  seen  rolling'  in  great  majesty  and  beauty ;  but  was  not  traced  any  higher.  The  Veou, 
rising  in  the  hills  of  Dull,  to  tiie  south  of  Houssa,  flows  first  north  and  then  east  through 
Bornou,  till  it  falls  into  the  western  side  of  the  Tchad.  Even  at  the  junction  it  was  only 
about  fifty  yards  broad  in  the  dry  season,  and,  though  of  great  value  for  fishery,  does  not 
oiford  the  means  of  any  extensive  trade. 

Tn  regard  to  lakes,  the  Tchad  is  greatly  pre-eminent,  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bornou.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length  and  150 
in  breadth,  and  forms  tims  one  of  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  though  it 
cannot  equal  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Asia.  The  dimensions  are  augmented  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  during  the  rains,  when  a  surface  of  many  miles,  usuiJly  dry,  is  laid  under 
water.  This  inundated  tract,  when  deserted  by  the  woters,  is  covered  with  impenetrable 
■thickets,  and  with  rank  grass  of  extraordinory  height,  and,  though  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  men,  becomes  a  huge  den  of  wild  beasts.  The  lake  contains  numerous  large  islands, 
some  of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  and  even  nations.  The  Dibbie,  or  Dark  Lake, 
formed  by  the  Niger  between  Jenne  and  Timbuctoo,  appears  not  nearly  so  large,  since  11. 
Caillle,  in  sailiog  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The  other  lakes  yet 
known  to  esist  in  this  region  are  smaJl  and  local  objects,  though  sometimes  very  picturesque 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  in  the  central  and  more  elevated  districts,  affords  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  quarta  rock,  hornblende  rock,  limestone,  &c.  These  deposits  are 
variously  traversed  by  greenstone  and  other  trap  roclra.  At  Goree  there  are  fine  displays 
of  columnar  basalt.  Great  tracts  of  flat  country  extend  to  the  eastern  limit,  including  Sou- 
dan, of  which  the  kingdoms  are  Houssa  and  Bornou.  In  the  flat  and  desert  regions,  salt 
lakes  and  natron  lakes  occur.  Beds  of  rook  salt  are  also  met  with.  The  salt  is  arranged 
in  beds  several  feet  thick :  it  is  mined  into  large  slabs,  which  are  afterwards  sawn  into  blocks 
for  the  market.  These  mines  form  the  riches  of  the  country.  Gold  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  Africa,  but  most  abiindantJy  in  this  region,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  gold  which 
is  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Afi'ica,  as  well  as  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  According  to  accounts  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacob,  from  the 
records  of  the  late  African  Company,  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  brought  to  England  by 
ships  of  war,  ftom  the  year  1809  to  1818,  botJi  included,  amounted  to  81,905  ounces.  Of 
this,  in  the  seven  years  of  war,  from  1808  to  1814,  there  were  51,569  ounces,  valued  at 
205,a40(.,  and  in  the  following  four  years  of  peace,  80,569  ounces,  valued  at  125,380?.  The 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  still  retain  some  settlements  for  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade,  may  be  slightly  noticed.  According  to  some  authors  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Melinda,  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  other  tracts  on  that  side  of  Africa,  afforded  large 
quantities  of  gold ;  hut  tjieir  accounts  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Salt,  the  latest 
traveller,  who  visited  those  places  in  1809,  represents  their  present  supply  of  gold  as  very 
inconsiderable,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  delusion  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
ancient  produce  of  that  metal.  After  remarking  that  the  only  way  by  which  gold  is  now 
procured  is  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  he  says,  "  In  this  manner  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  annually  accumulated,  though  it  seems  to  he  rapidly  decreasing;  for,  in 
1593,  the  governor  of  Mozambique  collected  for  himself  and  the  viceroy  of  India  100,001) 
crusades,  (a  crusade  is  worth  about  2s.  6ii.),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one-third  of  tJiia  amoun* 
is  now  altogether  annually  produced," 
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SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. . 
The  lillle  yet  known  on  the  Zoology  of  Central  Africa  will  scarcely  allow  of  its  being 
treated  under  a  distinct  head,  particularly  as  it  appears  blended  witli  that  of  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  to  Ihe  east,  Congo  nnd  Sierra  Loone  to  the  west,  and  Southern  Africa  to  the  Houth. 
There  are  a  few  quadrupeds,  however,  stated  to  inlmbit  the  inland  provinces  more  particu- 
larly, and  which  we  shall  briefly  notice : — 

Man  E  tonsitaii^a.     LtmB'l J  if*^  Mmii*  1     Cpmetflpmnlalh  ruLOralia  Suf,    Tin;  SODtiiEFn    1     Anribiw  liirR]^.    GriinU^IL  Anrdope. 

PhkH^ucrua  dMcMlu^      Hlhlloplu  iiXnKK,  Anlplope^rD^t:i,    Rob  j^Dl^D|ie. 

HoitlfsmOinitfa.  j     GazflUl  GDEidoa  Sjn^    Corinm  Oamllc.  |    EoaPE^ia     Peffufla. 

The  Manis  is  analogous  to  the  American  Anaadilloes,  being,  like  them,  entirely  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  mail;  this,  however,  is  disposed  not  in  rings,  but  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish.  The  Etliiopian  Boar  is  a  hideous  animal,  with  long  tusks  and  fleshy  protuberances 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Great^horned  Antelope  is  a  species  deserving'  the  attention 
of  future  travellers:  its  horns,  which  have  only  yet  been  seen  in  Europe,  are  erect,  with  tlie 
point  bent  back,  and  are  no  less  than  two  &et  and  a  half  long  in  a  straight  line.  The  animal 
is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  Western  Africa.  The  Garabian  Antelope  has  been  also 
brought  from  the  same  region ;  its  aspect  is  peculiarly  soft  and  engaging,  but  it  is  uncom- 
monly shy.  The  Pegasse  is  a  species  of  Bufialo,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
and  thus  intimated  by  two  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  Galleni  and  Carl ; — "  On  the  road  to 
Loanilo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  we  saw  two  Paeasses,  roaring  like  lions,  the  male  and 
female  being  always  together.  They  are  white,  with  rufous  and  black  spots,  with  ears  iialf 
a  yard  in  length,  and  the  honia  straight.  When  they  see  human  beings  they  do  not  flee, 
nor  do  they  harm,  but  stand  and  look  on.'*  This  vague  account  would  not  iiave  deserved 
notice,  had  not  Major  Hamilton  Smith  detected  a. drawing  of  this  very  rate  animal  among 
Uioee  which  ibrnierly  belonged  to  the  great  and  fiimous  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  now  in 
the  Berlin  library.  The  Eland  is  the  onlyantelope  on  which  a  quantity  of  fat  is  found  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  malte  candles. 

The  Girafla  will  be  here  noticed,  as  a  genus  whose  geographic  range  appears  more  espe- 
cially confined  to  tlie  inland  parts  of  Africa.  The  ancient  writera  appear  to  have  understood 
these  quadrupeas  much  better  than  iJie  modems ;  for  Jonston  was  not  only  well  convinced 
of  their  existence,  but  he  flgures  several  which  he  supposes  are  distinct  species.  The  new 
and  valuable  information  on  the  Giralife  of  Norlliern  Africa,  published  by  Ruppell,  first  led 
us  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  and  this 
idea  has  been  fiill^  confirmed  by  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  verbal  inform- 
ation communicated  hy  Mr.  Burchell.  The  Girafie  of  Northern  Africa  (C.  antiqtioTum  Sw.) 
was  known  to  the  Romans;  but  the  moderns  long  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  quadru- 
ped, until  the  Dutch  traveller,  Colonel  Gordon,  and  the  English  traveller,  Peterson,  found 
the  Girafie  of  Southern  Africa  (C  auslralig  Sw.)  and  brought  its  skin  to  Europe.  In  an 
adult  state  the  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burchell,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half.  In  a 
slate  of  nature  the  manners  of  both,  as  fer  as  we  yet  know,  are  nearly  similar.  They  live 
in  sniall  families,  principaily  in  the  plains  of  the  interior,  where  there  is  occasional  herbage 
or  succulent  vegetation.  Their  ordinary  food,  however,  is  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  trees. 
Their  gait,  when  walking,  is  rather  stately  than  awkward:  but,  as 'LcTaillant  well  observes, 
it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  them  trot,  for  the  Girafie  then  resembles  a  iunping  beast,  with 
the  head  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which  never  bends,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards ;  the  head  and  neck  playing  in  one  piece  between  the  shoulders,  as  on  an  axis 
Their  short  horns  appear  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  they  kick  with  prodigious  force, 
and  the  jerks  are  so  quick,  that  the  eye  cannot  count  them.  (V)^l.  Trav.  ii.  379.).  The  dis- 
position of  the  Northern  Gnaffe  is  remarkably  gentle;  nothing  can  exceed  the  mild  and 
beautiful  expression  of  its  full  dark  eye. 

Sect.  III. — IKstoricat  Geography. 

The  history  of  this  extensive  region  is  altogether  unknown  till  the  twelftli  century,  when, 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Arabian  literature,  the  eminent  geographers  Abuifeda, 
Edrisi,  and  others,  described  the  settlements  formed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  southern 
side  of  Uie  Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  migrated  tliither  in  numerous  and 
probably  successive  colonies.  The  movement  took  place  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbasides  and  Oramiades,  when  the  vanquished  party  sought 
refuge  m  the  remotest  extremities  of  Africa.  Being  probably  possessed  of  superior  skill  in 
the  military  art,  they  easily  prevailed  over  the  undisciplined  natives,  and  established  powerful 
states  along  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  but  which  appears  to  be  oolj 
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the  Zirmie  or  Qoarrama,  a  tribulary  to  that  which  ive  call  the  Niger.  The  principal  king' 
doms  were  Ghana  (Katio),  and  Tocrur  (Sackatoo),  while  to  the  east  was  the  powerful  negre. 
State  of  Kukii  (Bomou).  The  court  of  Ghana  displajed  a  splendour,  derived  chiefly  from  thf 
gold  imparted  from  the  countries  in  the  south,  which  appeared  dazzling  even  to  those  whc 
had' witnessed  the  greatness  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo. 

Various  revolutions,  only  imperfectly  .reported  to  us,  appear  since  that  period  to  have 
agila.ted  this  part  of  the  continent.  In  general,  one  powerful  chief  aeems  to  have  aspired 
at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  a  supremaey  over  the  others,  of  which  he  was  speedily 
deprived  by  the  revolutions  to  which  these  turbulent  states  are  liable.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Leo  AFricanus,  visiting  Timbuctoo,  found  it  in  possession  of  Izchia,  a  powerfial 
chief  from  Morocco,  who  held  then  the  chief  sway  oser  Ghana  and  the  principal  countries 
of  Central  Africa.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Lucas  understood  that  Casshia  had 
gained  the  supreme  rule  over  ail  the  Mussulman  states  in  this  quarter.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  however,  Danfodio,  chief  of  the  Pellatahs  of  Sackatoo,  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  made  himself  master  of  all  Houssa,  then  conquered  Bornou,  and  finally 
extended  his  dominion  westward  as  far  as  the  Niger.  The  Felktah  empire,  thus  fbimded, 
has  since,  however,  suflered  much  dismemberment.  The  standard  of  mdependence  was 
raised  in  Bomou  hy  a  native  of  Kanera,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sheik  el  Kanemy,  drove  out 
the  bvader,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  Houssa,  Goober, 
Zegzeg,  and  other  countries,  have  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Yet  the  Felhitahs,  under  other 
chiefs,  are  extending  thek  conquests  to  the  westward,  and  have  even  passed  liie  Niger  into 
Yarciba.  Timbuctoo,  meantime,  has  long  lost  the  supremacy  it  possessed  in  the  days  of 
Lea  It  became  even  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco;  and  though  it  has  shaken  off 
this  yoke,  the  king's  dominion  does  not  now.  extend  beyond  the  city  and  its  immediata. 
vicinity.  Bambarra,  when  visited  by  Park,  was  found  the  moat  extensive  and  powerfu. 
hingdffln  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  hut  it  has  since  been  dismembered  by  Sego 
Ahmadoir,  a  Foulah  chieftain,  who  has  obtained  possession  of  the  fiourishing  city  of  Jenne, 
and  the  surrounding  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — PiMtical   Oeography. 

The  government  in  the  countries  of  Central  Africa  is  completely  despotic ;  and  in  the 
states  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  even  more  abject  and  debasing  than  in  any 
civilised  empire.  In  Eyeo,  the  greatest  lords,  when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  tlirow 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  kissing  the  earth,  and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  heads. 
The  sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chieS  of  his  principal  officers  and,  favourite 
wives,  though  not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  con- 
siderably prevalent  in  Eyeo  and  other  native  states.  Yet  the  greatness  of  the  monarch  ia 
not  supported  by  much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansions,  usual  attire,  and  daily 
habiLi,  difler  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subject.  The  king  of  Youri,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  potentates,  received  the  English  mission  in  a  small  square  spot,  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  clean  English  ferm-yard ;  and  his  audience  of  leave  was  given  in 
an  apartment  unswept  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  about,  and  a  number  of  naJted  girls 
and  boys  passing  and  reptissing.  The  king  of  Wawa,  to  give  his  state  reception,  placed 
himself  in  a  niche  of  the  city  wall.  The  pomp  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  the  mul- 
titude of  his  wives ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Eyeo  that  his  queens,  linked  hand- 
in-hand,  would  reach  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  These  ladies,  however, 
are  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  which  in  Europe  is  soggesled  by  the  word  queen : 
slave  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  so  varied  are  the  services  of  every  description  exacted 
fiom  tliem.  They  act  as  body-guards,  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  burdens  from  place  to  place,  favoured 
only  with  an  exemption  from  tolls.  The  Mussulman  prmces  maintain  courls  more  resembling 
those  of  Northern  Africa,  with  fewer  wives,  and  those  more  secluded,  preserving  greater 
pomp  and  exercising  equal  power,  hut  not  exacting  the  same  degrading  testimonies  of  homage. 
We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  each  city  enjoys  a  species  of  municipal  government,  which, 
particularly  m  some  parts  of  Banibarra,  has  even  somewhat  of  a  republican  constitution,  the 
mansa  or  governor  bfing  elected  hy  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  these  princes  does  not  appear  to  equal  their  power,  or  even  to  be  derived 
from  any  regular  source,  if  we  Except  the  dues  exacted  from  the  caravans.  They  enrich 
themselves  by  presents,  and  thus  particularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant 
number  of  wiv^.  They  also  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both 
power  and  stratagem  ill  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Lander  scarcely  met  one  princo 
ftom  whom  he  did  not  experience  every  species  of  roguery  and  extortion.  The  treasures 
thus  acquired  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  show  and  ornament,  which  are  piled  in  huge  heaps 
for  the  saie  of  boastful  exhibition.  Their  peculiar  delight  is  to  display  these  to  important 
strangers,  as  a  child  does  his  toys  and  gewgaws. 

The  armies  of  these  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbulent  militia,  taking  the  fleld  on  the 
IS  of  the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  the  countiy  through  which 
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die\  pa'is  The  cavalry  of  Boniou  and  Begharmi,  have  a  very  marlia]  ftppearance,  the 
hor»cE  being  small  and  active,  and,  as  well  as  their  riders,  completely  enveloped  in  chain  and 
somPtime'!  in  plate  armour,  Unfortunatsly  they  want  the  power  of  standing  any  brisk 
chai  ye  Irom  an  enemy,  but  on  every  such  occasion  lake  precipitately  to  flight.  They  are 
herviceable  only  when  the  victory  has  been  decidad,  and  all  the  enemies'  baclts  are  turned, 
when  they  were  very  active  in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the 
fugitives.  The  Kanemboo  spearmen  (fig.  86S,),  organised  by  the 
present  sheik  of  Bomou,  form  the  most  regular  and  effective  force 
in  interior  Africa.  They  march  by  tribes,  almost  naked,  witli  only 
a  skin  round  their  waist,  their  only  arms  being  a  long  shield  with 
winch  they  ward  off  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spear  with 
which  Ihey  press  forward  to  charge  him ;  yet  they  have  much  of 
tho  organization  of  a  regular  army,  maintaining  in  front  a  chain  of 
piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  IJie  war-cry  along  tlia  line.  The 
Fellatah  arcliers,  and  those  of  a  very  rude  people  called  the  Mun- 
gas,  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows,  have  shown  themselves  very 
formidable ;  yet  Lander  saw  the  army  of  Sactatoo,  50,000  or  60,000 
strong,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Coonia,  a  rebel  city;  but  only  a 
few  cliiefe,  dressed  in  quilted  armour,  made  some  display  of  valour ; 
Kanumuoa  f:  rairmon  the  others,  upon  being  struck  by  a  false  alarm,  took  precipitately  to 

flight,  upsetting  every  thing  in  their  way,  most  of  the  men  and  ani- 
mals tumblmg  over  each  olher,  and  rushing  together  to  save  what  Ihey  could  by  flight.  A 
camp,  as  elsewhere  seen  by  Clapperton,  was  like  a  village,  composed  of  a  number  of  huts, 
resembling  bee-hives  ainnged  in  regular  streets;  and  was  "filled  with  weavers,  tailors, 
wompn  spinning  cotton,  others  reeling  ofi';  some  selling  foofoo  and  accassons,  others  sellmg 
yams  and  paste ;  little  markets  at  every  green  tree,  holy  men  counting  their  beads,  and  dis- 
solute slaves  drinking  roa  bum."  The  musket  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  wars  of 
those  nations.  The  greatest  monarchs  have  only  a  few,  which  they  keep  as  objectsof  pride 
and  curiosity.  The  Arab  caravan  followers,  armed  witli  those  weapons,  and  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline,  are  superior  to  thousands  of  their  opponents,  and  oflen  decide 
llie  battle  between  the  mightiest  raonarchs. 

Sect.  V. — ProdTtetive  Industry. 

A  mos     he  whole  of  this  extensive  region  may  rank  with  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  on 

u  a  e  of  the  globe.    Though  placed  nearly  beneath  the  line,  and  scorched  by  the 

ays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  suffers  from  this  cause  less  than  almost  any  other  counUy 

h    sane  situation.  Thegreat  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  degree 

empe      he  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  numerous  streams  which  they  pour  doivn,  affords 

h       h       the  means  of  irrigation.    Even  then'  declivities,  sometimes  to  tJie  very  summit, 

ar  d  with  copious  liarvesls.    Thus  nearly  the  whole  territory  is 'fitted  for  the  produc- 

n     f   he  tropical,  and,  through  the  variety  of  surfece,  occasionally  even  of  the  temperate, 

Agriculture  ia  pracfeed  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  not  by  any  elaborate 
or  scientific  processes.  The  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  the  desert ;  the  only  instru- 
ment for  turning  up  the  ground  being  tho  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than  scratch  the 
surface ;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inundation  or  artificial  watering, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  crops.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  a  deep  furrow 
would  not  be  injurious,  by  laying  the  ground  toa  open  to  the  influences  of  the  tropica!  sun. 
Considerable  pains  are  bestowal  upon  irrigating  the  grounds;  and  in  Honssa  the  ^rain  is 
stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles,  as  a  security  from  the  insects.  Watch  is  diligently 
kept  to  scare  away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  devour  the  grain.  In  Bomou,  indeed, 
the  imperfect  industry  of  the  people  produces  only  gussob,  a  species  of  millet,  which,  instead 
of  beiilg  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  paste.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that; 
in  this  fine  oiimate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  description,  except  a  few  onions;  nor 
a  fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  tiie  sheik.  In  Houssa,  however,  two 
crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  the  year,  and  Uie  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  &uits 
and  vegetables.  Rice  is  produced  copiously  on  the  inundated  banks  of  the  Niger,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Youri.  Cotton,  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manufacttwe, 
is  everywhere  grown,  and  the  beautiful  and  valuable  fabrics  woven  from  it,  afford  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  its  quality.  Indigo  for  dyeing  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
uzcellence.  Oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  often  of  very  valuable  breeds,  but  almost 
esclusively  by  the  Arabs  and  Pellatahs;  and  there  appears  a  presumption  that  they  have 
been  imported  by  these  races  from  Northern  Africa,  since  in  the  districts  purely  negro,  the 
domestic  animals  consist  only  of  sheep,  goals,  pigs,  and  poultry,  reared  often  beneath  iJie 
fame  roof  with  their  owners.  The  forests  and  the  inundated  swamps  on  the  great  rivers 
abound  with  wild  animals,^-the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,' — which  commit 
Ibrmidable  ravages;  yp.  tiieir  spoils  form  frequently  objects  of  trade,  particularly  the  tusi 
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of  the  aiephanf,  composing  the  valuable  substance  of  ivory.  The  swarms  of  insects  ara 
tormenting,  and  fiomelimes  even  dangerous ;  but  tile  bees  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  honey, 
the  chief  dietetic  luxury.  Gold  is  extracted  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  sands  of 
ntmost  all  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  western  part  of  the  great  mountain  chain. 

ManuiiLcturM  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  activity.  The 
most  important,  by  tar,  is  that  of  cotton  (doth,  which  is  said  to  be  beautifully  woven,  and 
BkilfuUy  dyed  with  fiu^  indigo.  This  appears  to  be  quite  a  negro  manufacture,  being  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection  ia  countciea  occupied  exclusively  by  that  people ;  Loggun  in  the 
east,  and  Nyffe  westward  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  The  manuActures  in  Houssa  are 
chiefly  conducteo  ny  slaves  from  the  latter  country.  Denham  describes  the  people  of  Loggun 
s  steeping  tiieir  clotli  thrice  in  indigo,  then  laying  it  on  the  Inink  of  a  large  tree,  and 
beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquires  the  most  brilliant  gloss.  Mats,  being  uni- 
versally used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  tbrm  eJso  an  extensive  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is 
tarried  to  peculiar  perfection  at  Rabba  in  Nyffe.  The  gold  found  along  the  western  part 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  is  worked  with  considerable  skill  into  rings  and  ornaments. 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  though  in 
modes  somewhat  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  ftr  distant  from  any 
coast.  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  unless  on  the  Niger,  and 
that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it  approacJies  the  sea.  Wagons  are  unknown,  and  would 
perhaps  he  too  cumbrous  for  the  rude  tracts  through  which  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed. 
Single  travellers,  also,  could  not  proceed  with  safety  through  routes  of  such  length,  many 
parts  of  which  are  beset  by  predatory  tribes.  Commodities  are  conveyed  hy  large  troops, 
sometimes  resembling,  Jittie  armies,  called  caravans,  kafilas,  or  coflles.  Those  which  pass 
between  Mbrthern  and  Central  Africa,  acivjss  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ 
camels,  whose  patience  of  thirst,  and  sott  and  elastic  hoo^  almost  exclusively  tit  them  tor 
travelling  over  this  wide  suriace  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  burdens 
are  chiefly  convened  by  means  of  asses ;  but  in  the  great  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo, 
the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle ;  those  of  females,  not  excepting  Uie  wives  of 
the  great  men,  and  even  of  Ihe  monarch,  are  decidedly  preferred.  These  fiiir  bearers  have 
been  seen  carrying  with  alacrity  loads  which  it  required  the  labour  of  three  men  to  place 
on  their  heads.  The  African  caravan  merchant  is  a  very  different  person  from  him  who, 
while  his  vessels  are  traversing  the  ocean,  remains  seated  in  a  snug  counting-house,  reckon- 
ing tiie  silent  accumulation  of  his  profits:  he  must  accompany  his  investments  to  their 
remotest  destination,  through  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and  ferocious  tribes. 
Passing  through  regions  which  own  no  lawliut  that  of  the  strongest,  he  is  obliged  to  arm 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a  warrior  what  he  has  earned  as  a  mercbanL 
Unhappily,  he  is  often  tempted  to  imitate  those  with  whom  he  contends,  and  to  consider 
plunder  as  a  cheap  and  even  not  dishonourable  mode  of  completing  his  assortment  of  goods. 
He  holds  himself  thus  equally  ready,  according  to  circumstances,  to  act  as  thief,  pedlar, 
merchant,  prince,  or  warrior.  His  band  being  armed  with  muskets,  and  forming  a  little 
standmg  army,  are  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior  Africa.  They  form  there  a 
sort  of  state  within  the  state,  and  are  at  once  courted  and  dreaded  even  by  great  sovereigns. 
As  commodities,  in  crossing  the  desert,  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times are  procured  by  mere  violence,  the  merchant  who  passes  safely  through  a  series  of 
such  adventures  acquires  immense  wealth,  and  can  often  rival  the  pomp  of  princes.  The 
caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro  countries  in  the  west,  and  which  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  females,  though  often  very  noisy,  and  addicted  to  convivial  and  even  dis- 
solute habits,  bear  by  no  means  the  same  warlike  character.  The  female  tiafliekers  act  not 
merely  in  a  servile  capacity  as  bearers,  but  carry  on  extensive  transactions,  and  acquire  con- 
siderable property. 

The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind :  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  red  silk  thread  to  be  woven  into  tiieir  cotton  robes;  coarse  French  writing 
paper,  beads,  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver,  glass,  coral,  amber,  and  even  pewter ;  and 
witii  regard  to  the  material  of  these  articles,  imposition  is  very  easily  practised.  Scissors 
and  knives,  with  other  iron  implements,  and,  still  more,  arms,  are  in  constant  demand.  A 
welcome  is  even  given  to  the  gaudy  cast-off  dresses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  old  sword- 
blades  of  the  knights  of  Malt?.  Salt,  in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert;  and  gonra  or  kolla  nuts, — a  favourite  luxuTy,whichisevencai!ed  the  African 
coffee, — are  transported  from  the  western  to  tlie  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northern  Africa  from  Timbuctoo  consist  parUy  ttf  gold  and  ivory;  but  slaves  ara 
the  chief  article  sent  from  thenCe,  and  almost  the  sole  one  teoro  Houssa  and  Bornou.  These 
unfortunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  ^ing  mostiy  pagan,  are  considered  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  aa 
lawful  prey.  These  inroads  are  undertaken  not  by  private  marauders,  but  by  powerful 
chieft,  and  even  by  the  greatest  princes.  On  occasion  of  the  .marriage  of  the  sheik  of 
Durnou  with  tiie  daughter  of  the  sultan  of  Mandara,  a  combined  expedition  was  sent  against 
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,      Ler  a  desperate  struggle,  I 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp,  iiiTiiisIied  out  of  the  tears  and  capti 

Neither  roads,  caJiala,  nor  oilier  modes  of  improving  t!ie  interior  communications,  are 
employed  in  this  region.  The  routes  are  merely  spaces  leil  vacant,  and  beaten  by  t)  e  con- 
tinued tread  of  men  and  animals.  They  are  often  encumbered  by  swamps,  trees  fallen 
across,  and  even  by  tlie  large  nesla  of  white  ants.  Where  tliey  are  crossed  by  broad  rivers 
or  lakes,  a  large  raft  is  placed  ou  the  bank,  by  which,  not  wiliiout  some  difficulty  and  danger, 
e  ferried  over. 


Sect,  VI. — Civil  and  Sncinl  State. 

The  slate  of  society,  though  it  has  not  passed  tlie  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards  civilisation  than  among  any  other  Afri- 
can nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Meditenanean.  Nor  is  this  solely  owing  to 
the  migrations  from  that  region,  though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  derived  from  them.  The  states  purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no  portion 
of  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  equal  advance  in  arts  and  improve- 
ments. The  total  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  writmg,  and  of  any  written  or  even 
painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  ieast  improved  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African  there  are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  baTbaious  nations ;  many  tructs,  formerly  flourishing, 
were  seen,  by  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolatioa  Aiiotiioc 
deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  out- 
lawed individuals,  but  as  the  great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community, 
great  and  small.  In  other  (arts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  caxried  on  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich ;  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forms 
the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt.lhe  plunderer.  The  Ireatsient  of  tJie  numerous  bands  of 
captives  who  are  conveyed  across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circumstances  of 
remorseless  cruelty,  let  it  must  not  he  concluded  that  an  unbroken  gloom  hangs  over  the 
moral  condition  of  Afiica,  There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable  and 
engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there  prevalent  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  many 
shining  instances.  They  are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feel- 
ings cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When  Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a 
naked  ani(  miserable  state,  a  young  African  prince  pulled  off  his  own  trousers,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  him.  Both  Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Pellatah  shepherdesses  in  the  most 
engaging  colours;  describing  their  dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple,  their  conversation  at  once  modest  and 
fiill  of  kindness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  two 
systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan ;  one  native,  the  otlier  introduced  by  migration  and 
intercourse  from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger,  in  a  general  sense,  forma  the  bcundary  of 
Moslem  influence,  which  has,  however,  penetrated  at  several  points  beyond  that  river.  The 
Fellatahs,  who  form  the  ruling  people  in  the  fine  territoiy  of  Houssa,  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  Egypt  and  Earbary,  brmging  with  them  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  peo-. 
pie  of  Bomou,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  Begharmi,  have  been  convert 
ed  to  this  fiiitii,  and  profess  it  with  a  still  more  bigoted  zeal.  The  Christian  travellers  were 
considered  by  them  not  only  as  doomed  to  perdition,  but  as  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the 
rights  and  courtesies  of  humanity.  One  fixed  article  of  belief  among  all  these  nations  is, 
that  they  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies,  or  pagans,  who  people  the  southern 
mountain  districts.  In  other  respects,  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  life  generally  prevailing  among  nations  of  this  profeBsion :  the  females  are 
not  closely  immured;  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  firom;  and  variooa 
amusements  which  it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  without  scruple.  The  pagan  tribes  are  free 
from  this  mlolerant  spirit;  but  their  superstition  is  mean  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  con- 
sisting in  implicit  reliance  upon  fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature. 
The  barbarous  system,  also,  of  human  sacrifice,  though  prompted  by  the  extravagant  venera- 
tion in  which  their  great  men  are  held,  has  evidently  an  intimate  connection  with  super- 
stitious impressions. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Aftica,  appears  in  a  very  depressed  stat*.  The  reading 
even  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  fighis,  or  doctors.  Its  verses  atoi 
chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to  secure  triijin]ih  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  different  pur- 
suit^ of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  imbibed  by  writing  the  characters  with  a,  Uack 
substance  on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  ofl',  and  drinking  the  liquid.  The  Arabs,  whc 
jiossess  somewhat  greater  information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions  on  the 
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credulity  of  tiie  negroes.  The  priacee,  both  in  Bornau  nnd  Houssa,  show  a  disposition  t* 
enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences;  but  they  have  no  channel  of  information, 
unless  from  Barbary,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan 
Bello  and  his  minister  bad  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  to  us  as  to 
the  contents  of  either.  Yet  estemporary  poelry,  sung-  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at 
almost  all  the  African  courts.  Sin^ng  men  and  singing  women  are  constant  attendants  on 
the  chiefs  and  cabooeers;  and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms  of  the  gross- 
est flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  national  history.  The  Arab  cai-avan  dri- 
vers also  cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where  the  talent  displayed  is  often 
considerable,  and  is  derived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquhed  literature,  than  from  the  excit- 
ed state  of  passion  and  feeling',  which  arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
the  most  improved  of  tlie  native  stales,  (here  appears  to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculp- 
tnte,  and  in  their  edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts,  are  adorned  with  pil- 
lars, on  which  are  carved  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various  move- 
ments of  favourite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  are 
fiivourites  in  Bornou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  captured  from  the  neigh- 
bouring and  hostile  countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  their  pride  in 
the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheering  them  durmg  the  combat,  and  often  on  a 
favourable  issue  throwing  to  tbem  valuable  robes  and  other  presents.  A  powerful  wrestling 
slave  will  sell  for  100  dollars;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which  is  never  forgotten,  causes 
him  to  fell  at  once  to  four  or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rant,  delight  in  a  strange  exercise, 
where  they  beat  particOlar  parla  of  the  body  against  each  other  with  such  force,  that  tha 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  The  principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  play- 
ed, is  a  species  of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made  in  the  sand.  At  Kano, 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  cities  of  Houssa,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  science,  and  such 
excessive  fury,  that  a  thorough  set-to  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  iJie  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  The  performers  exhibit  for  pay ;  and  when  Captain  Clapperton  hired  a  party, 
the  whole  population,  male  and  female,  quitted  their  occupations,  and  thronged  to  view  their 
fevoarite  spectacle.  In  Eyeo,  there  is  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely  in  a  display  of  mimicry,  tricks,  and  buffoonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  saclts  pursue 
each  oilier  with  surprising  agility ;  out  of  one  comes  a  representative  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
who  exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  movements  of -that  animal;  there  was  also 
exhibited  to  Captain  ClappertoQ  the  "white  devil,"  a  caricature  of  the  European;  a  thin 
figure,  painted  white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  performing  very  naturally  a  variety  of  move- 
ments which  appear  strange  in  the  eye  of  an  African.  We  may  conclude  wiUi  dancing, 
which,  over  aD  native  Africa,  is  the  standing  and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for 
whole  nights,  and  practised  in  every  form,  from  slow  movements  resembling  the  stately 
minuet,  to  curvets  that  might  rival  those  of  Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  place  a  peculiar 
glory  m  their  sktlftil  performance  of  this  exercise ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost 
as  flattering  as  to  be  a  successful  warrior;  and  even  those  monarchs,  whose  advanced  age 
disqualifies  them  from  any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every  nerve,  by  elabor- 
ate displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery  of  their  subjects. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  tenitory,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou,  Mandara,  Loggun, 
tnd  Begharmi,  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  our  survey  of  its  local  divisions. 

Bomou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Centra!  Africa,  extends  about  200  miles  iii 
every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Tchad.  The  extent  of  that 
sea,  and  the  variations  on  its  surface,  have  been  already  described.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  rains,  its  waters  swell,  and  overspread  the  large  encumbered  tract  abandoned  during 
the  dry  season,  the  numerous  bands  of  wild  animals  which  it  harboured,  elephants,  lions, 
panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  cover,  and  seek  their  prey  among  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  At  this  disaslrous  period,  travellers,  and  the  slaves  employed  in  watching 
the  corn  fields,  oflen  fall  victims  to  tlieir  fury ;  the  hyenas  have  even  been  known  to  force 
their  way  into  walled  towns,  and  devour  the  herds  that  had  been  driven  into  them  for  slieiter. 

With  the  exception  of  this  peculiar  district,  Bornou,  watered  by  the  tropical  rains,  and 
often  partially  inundated,  is  a  very  fertile  country.  The  soil,  ailer  bemg  merely  scrafched 
with  a  hoe  by  the  fbmale  slaves,  and  the  seed  scattered,  rather  than  sown,  yields  very  con- 
siderable crops.  Cities,  containing  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  many  walled  towns, 
rise  along  t!ie  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a  most  crowded  scene,  the  principal 
one  at  Angornou  attracting  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remarkably  defi- 
cient, not  only  in  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  humblest  of  the  u.?eful  arts. 
Instead  of  wheat  or  rice,  they  raise  gussub,  a  species  of  small  grain,  which,  being  boiled  ta 
a  paste,  and  having  melted  fet  poured  over  it,  is  in  Bornou  considered  the  most  delicate  of 
dishes^  Even  iron  tools,  notwithstanding  their  value  to  a  martial  people,  aie  handled  in  the 
most  clumsy  manner.  The  only  fabric  in  which  they  liave  attained  any  kind  of  excellence 
is  that  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  iniligo,  the  tobcs  or  pieces  of  which  form 
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Ae  current  coin  of  the  realm;  yet  even  in  this  staple  tliey  do  not  equal  the  natives  of  Loggun 
and  Nyffe.  They  have,  however,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  in  abandance.  Numerous 
herd?  nf  cattle  ore  bred  by  Arab  tribes,  who  hav3  transported  into  Bornou  all  their  pastoral 
habits.  The  moat  nmnerous  are  the  Shooaaa,  who  in  the  towns  are  described  as  deceitful, 
arrogant,  pretended  fortune-tellers,  and  greatly  resembling  gypsies;  but  in  the  country  dis- 

ey  greater  simplicity  of  manners.  Major  Denhara  describes  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Bhouaa 
ded  with  ornaments  of  amber,  silver  rings,  and  coral,  her  liair  streaming  with  fkt,  a  black 
rim  of  kohol,  at  least  en  inch  wide,  round  each  of  her  ejes.  She  sits  astride  on  a  bullock, 
over  which  carpets  and  tubes  have  been  spread,  guides  him  by  the  nose,  and  tortures  his 
sluggish  form  into  someOiing  like  caperings  and  curvetings.  The  Bomoueae  are  character- 
ised by  simplicity,  good  nature,  and  ugliness.  They  have  in  excess  the  thick  lips,  face 
eloping  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  negro.  The  principle  of  speculative 
curiosity  is  one  to  which  they  are  not  only  strangers,  but  which  they  cannot  at  all  conceive 
Bs  swaying  the  human  mind;  and  the  recent  travellers  couH  hy  no  means  obtain  credit  for 
this  motive  in  visiting  Africa. 

The  government  of  Bomou  is  absolute;  but  when  the  English  mission  lately  visited  the 
country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  political  situation.  The  sheik,  surcained  £1 
Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had  rescued  the  kin^om  from  Fellatah  invasion,  possessed  all 
the  real  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour ;  hut  he  found  it  prudent  to 
confer  the  ostensible  dignity  of  sultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  who  lived 
in  empty  pomp  at  New  Bomou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is  so  absurd, 
grotesque,  or  preposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  courtier  js  a 
huge  belly ;  and  where  feedmg  and  cramming  wil!  not  produce  this  beauty  in  sufficient  per- 
fection, the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cushioning.  This  unwieldy  hulk  is  then 
covered  with  ten  or  twelve  successive  rolres  of  rich  and  varied  maleriais.  Fold  after  fold  is 
wrapped  round  the  head,  till  only  a  small  part  of  the  fece,  and  ttiat  all  on  one  side,  can  be 
descried.  Numerous  amulets,  enclosed  in  preen  leather  cases,  envelope  their  clothes,  horses, 
and  arms.     Surrounded  by  a  train  of  such  attendatits,  the  sultan  of  Bornou  received  the 
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ired,  however,  (he  Bomou  cavalry  take  the 
t  (hey  are  there  totally  inefficient.  Indeed, 
u,  who  ought  to  be  still  more  protuberant 
imbered  than  the  rest,  is  subject  to  the  con- 
lecessity  of  never  fighting ;  but  if  his  army 
ad,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  seats 
in  state  beneath  a  tree,  and  quietly  awaits 
:e  of  death.  Lander  heard  it  reported  at 
that  the  sheik  had  recently  been  put  to 
the  sultan,  who  had  resumed  the  supreme 

owns  of  Bomou  are  considerable,  though 
le  first  magnitude.  New  Bomou,  the  pre- 
idence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  to  contain 
in  10,000  people;  and  Kouka,  where  the 
pt  his  court,  is  still  smaller.  Angomou  is . 
est  place  in  the  kingdom,  containing  at 
000  people,  and,  during  the  crowded  mar- 
d  there,  often  from  80,000  to  100,000  are 
A.  All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  westem  bank  of  the  Tchad.  Angala, 
on  the  soutliem  or  Beghsrmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that  of  Kanem,  are  also  considerSilQ; 
at  the  latter,  the  caravans  are  made  to  stop  till  permission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the 
sovereign.  Kanem,  in  the  north,  is  a  ruder  district,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  bordering  desert;  but  its  inhabitants  are  peculiafly  brave.  Lari,  the  capital,  is  a  town 
of  2000  inliabitacts,  consistuig  of  clusters  of  rush-huts,  in  the  shape  of  weli-thatched  corn- 
stacks.  The  largest  cities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  situated  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Yeou;  but  they  have  been  entirely  destn^ed,  and  the  whole  country  laid  waste, 
by  tlie  desolating  inroad  of  the  Fellatahs.  The  ruins  of  Oid  Bornou  were  seen  covering  a 
space  of  five  or  sis  square  miles;  and  Gambarou,  the  former  residence  of  royalty,  displayed 
in  its  ruined  edifices  a  degree  of  elegance  not  observable  in  any  of  the  modern  capitals. 
The  torritory  round  these  cities,  formerly  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  now  covered 
with  lafayrintlis  of  thickets,  and  the  meadows  overgrown  wiSi  wild  plants.  It  contains  only 
a  few  scattered  villages,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  from  the  predatory  inroads 
of  the  Tuaricks.  P^her  to  the  west,  beyond  a  large  town  cdled  Kabshary,  are  the  almost 
savage  tribe  of  Mungas,  who  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  yield  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  dominion  of  Bornou. 

Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bornou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing  eight  largo 
ujwns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mora.     The  whole  country,  and  even  the  cajiita!,(arfl:  (wef(J  I  p 
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looked  hv  the  great  central  range  of  the  Mountainsof  the  Moon,  which  to  the  souUiward 
of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  loftiest  height.  They  are  inhabited  by  numerous  and 
baibaroua  races,  comprehended,  by  the  Mandaraa,  under  the  appellation  of  kerdies,  or  pagans, 
and  thence  considered  as  lawful  prey.  These  people  paint  tlieir  bodies,  wrap  themeelves  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fish  drawn  from  large 
lakes.  The  Musgow,  the  most  distant  and  rudest  of  those  races,  were  seen  mounted  on  lit-Ua 
fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  leopard,  and  having'  round  their  neck 
long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  JDirkuUah,  a  part  of  this  mountain  territory,  ia 
occupied  by  Pellatahs,  who  have  their  villages  strong-lj  fortified,  and  figiil  desperately  witli 
poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  of  Bornou  and  Mandara, 
though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 

Loggun,  situated  immediately  to  the  soutli  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  watered  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Shary,  which  fidls  into  that  great  receptacle,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  improved  and  industrious  countries  in  all  Africa.  The  Loggunese,  amid  the  furious 
warfare  waged  by  the  surrounding  states,  have,  by  a  skilful  neutrality,  maintained  them- 
selves in  peace.  They  work  steadily  and  skilftilly  at  the  loom,  an  occupation  elsewhere 
abandoned  to  slaves.  Their  cloth,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  of  excellent  indigo, 
receives  a  brilliant  gloss  by  being  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  tiee,  and  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets.  The  tobes  thus  febricated  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Bornou,  and  only 
equalled  in  Nylie.  The  people  rank  also  above  their  neighbours,  in  having  a  coinage,  thougli 
rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Provisions  are  abundant;  tha 
banks  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  fine  woods,  and  a  profusion  of  variously  tinted  aromatic 
plants.  The  inhabitants,  however,  sufler  cruelly  from  the  multitude  of  tormenting  insects. 
"Flies,  bees,  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other."  It  is  impoa- 
Bible  lo  stir  out  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day,  without  the  hazard  of  serious  illness. 
Soma  seek  a  protection  by  building  one  house  within  another  others  by  kmdhng  a  fire  of 
wet  straw,  and  sitting  in  the  smoke;  but  this  remedy  seema  worse  than  the  evil  The  ladies. 
of  Loggun  (_fig,  670.)  are  described  aa  the  handsmneat  and  moot  uitelli„ent  of  the  negro 


race,  with  a  lively  and  agreeable  expression  and  engaging  manners.  They  are  by  no  meana 
distinguished,  however,  by  those  virtues  which  form  the  ornament  of  their  sex,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, used  the  utmost  dexterity  in  snatching  from  Major  Denham  every  tiling  Ihey  could 
reach,  searching  even  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and,  when  detected,  treating  the  whole  as 
a  jest.  Loggun,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets,  finely  situated  on  the 
Shary,  about  forty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 


Begharmi,  or  Begher 


isiderable  country,  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Tchad. 
The  people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  con- 

•■j  tmual  war  with  Bornou,  which  boasts  of  having  subjected 
thpm ,  hut  (hey  always  find  a  retreat  beyond  a  consider- 
nble  nver,  which  flows  through  Iheir  country,  whence 
thev  return  and  regain  possession  of  their  territory.  Their 
chief  force  consists  in  mounted  lancers  (,Jig.  871.),  which, 
with  their  horses,  are  cased  still  more  completely  in  iron 
mail  thin  those  of  Bornou ;  but  they  do  not  in  tha  fielu 
display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

The  islands  in  the  lake  Tchad,  which  are  numeious, 
and  many  of  them  lar^e,  are  inhabited  by  tribes  that  have 
made  themielves  formidable  to  the  surrounding  counlries. 
The  Biddomah,  occupying  tiie  eastern  quarter,  have  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  large  canosa,  which  tiiey  employ  entirely 
m  piratical  mroads.  They  maintain  tlie  doctrine  that 
their  deity  left  them  without  grain  or  cattle ;  instead  of 

^*  which,  he  bestowed  strength  and  cunning  lo  snalch  those 
giod  things  from  others  who  possessed  them.  This  desti- 
natun  they  zealously  fulfil;  there  being  cot  a  spirt  round 
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fhis  wide  expanse  of  water  wJiicb  is  for  a  moment  secure  ftora  their  attack,  the  vicinity  of 
the  capiwl  not  excepted.  They  carry  off  many  of  the  people  as  slaves,  but  treat  them  well, 
and  even  heetow  wives  upon  them.  No  attempt  to  check  their  ravages  seema  made  by  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Bornou  sovereigns,  who  merely  say,  "The  waters  are  theirs:  what 
can  we  do  V  The  La  Salas,  a  pastoral  people,  inhabit  a  number  of  small  verdant  islands 
DPar  the  southern  quarter,  separated  by  channels  so  shallow,  that  those  acquainted  with 
tlicm  can  ride  on  horseback  from  one  to  the  other.  These  islands  are  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  numerous  herds. 

Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Ni^er;  but  its  boundaries  both  on  the  north 
and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  Although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  reach  the  main  stream 
of  the  Qiiorra  or  Nig'er,  it  is  yet  well  watered  by  Ihe  river  Quarrama  or  Zmiiie,  which, 
with  several  tjibuiaries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Qjiorra.  On  the  eastern  border,  also, 
it  is  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda, 
which  also  fells  into  the  Niger.  This  region  derives  ile  social  character  fi^m  the  Pellatahs, 
descended  apparently  ftom  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  bodies  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people.  It  appears  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  the  cllQiate  less  sultry,  than  tliat  either  of  Bornou  or  the  countries  on 
the  Niger ;  travellers  have  even  occasionally  aufiered  from  cold.  The  fece  of  the  countiy 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior  cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered 
with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in 
large  gianaries  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  from  insects.  Irrigation  is  practised  with  dili- 
gence. The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Moslem  feith  is  professed,  having  the  iniquitous  right  founded  upon  it,  of 
carrying  into  bondage  the  soutliern  tribes  of  kerdies,  or  infidels ;  yet  the  same  bigoted  spirit 
does  not  prevail,  and  the  Arabs  even  allege  that  Ibe  Pellatahs  are  not  true  Moslems.  Their 
commercial  habits,  and  intercourse  with  3ie  hegro  nations  to  the  WMtward,  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  which  introduce  this  more  liberal  train  of  ideas. 

Soccatoo,  or  Sackatoo,  probably  the  Tocrur  of  the  Arabians,  situated  nearly  at  tlie  western 
extremity  of  Houasa,  is  at  present  tlie  ruling  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  ap- 
pears to  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The 
houses  are  built  closer  than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset.  The  dwellings  of  tJie  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  clusters  of  cottages,  and  ol 
houses  built  with  flat  rooS  in  the  Moorish  style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  are  two 
mosques,  one  of  whicli,  unfinished  when  Clapperton  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars  plastered  with  clay,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  palace,  as 
usual,  forms  a  sort  of  enclosed  town,  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  front;  while  a  painted  and 
ornamented  cottage  contains  the  hall  of  audience.  Of  late  the  residence  of  the  court  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Magaria,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  experience 

The  countries  of  Goober  and  Zamfra,  or  Zanfara,  are  of  a  ruder  character,  inhabited  by  a 
varl  1  e  race,  who  have  sometimes  ruled  over  Houssa,  and  are  at  present  in  open  rebellion 
aga  E'it  the  power  of  Sackatoo.  Even  the  high  road  between  tJiat  city  and  Kano  is  con- 
t  n  allj  nfested  hy  them.  The  merchants  venture  to  pass  it  only  in  numerous  and  close 
bod  PI  e  ery  one  striving  to  be  foremost,  and  exclaiming,  "  Woe  to  the  wretch  that  falls 
bel  nd  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  on  unhappy  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Gooberites !"  In  1829, 
Coon  a  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Goober,  repulsed  wiUi  loss  tJie  whole  military  force 
of  Hon  sa,  amounting  to  50,000  or  60,000  men.  Zirmie,  the  capital  of  Zamfra,  is  repre- 
ee  ted  as  Ibrming  a  sort  of  outlawed  city,  where  runaway  slaves  find  protection,  and  the 
inhab  tants  are  esteemed  the  greatest  rogues  in  all  Houssa. 

Kano  though  declined  Irom  its  ancient  greataess,  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civil- 
i_at  o  n  interior  Africa ;  yet  it  is  buiU  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided 
into  t  vo  by  a  large  morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a  great 
n  arket  the  most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  she  k  vho  has  even  the  exorbitant  power  of  fixing  the  prices.  Such  is  the  confidence 
established,  that  packets  of  goods  are  very  commonly  carried  away  without  being  opened ; 
and  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  the  packet  is  sent  bock,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker,  is  compelled 
to  procure  restitution.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day,  not  except- 
ing Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath.  The  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple  commodity,  have 
a  special  market,  composed  of  two  long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males,  and  the  other  for 
females.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in  rows,  and  are  nicely 
scrutinised  by  the  purchaser,  who  inspects  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyes,  and  limbs,  causing  them 
to  cough,  and  move  in  different  directions,  so  that  any  delect  in  their  persons  may  become 
iEpp^rctit.    The  current  coin  in  traffic  consists  of  the  small  shells  called  cowries,  480  of 
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wliich  are  worth  only  a  Bhilling,  so  tliat  the  task  of  counting  then,  is  laborious.  Kano  ia 
supposed  to  contain  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants. 

l^hna,  or  Kassina,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  ft  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  dislEint 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa,  and  has  even  lately  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Sacka- 
too.  Its  wails,  like  those  of  Kano.,  are  of  immense  circuit;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not 
amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the  enclosed  space.  It  ia  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  desert,  with  Timbactcm,  and  witli  caravans  coming  across  the  desert  by 
the  way  of  Ghadamis  anti  Tuat. 

To  the  south  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano  is  the  eouiitry  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest  in  al. 
Africa,  It  is  covered  with  plentiful  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particularly  good  rice, 
and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Zaria,  the 
capital,  is  like  an  encloaed  district,  occupying  a  great  extent  of  groand,  which  comprisea 
even  woods  and  corn-fields;  the  population  ia  estimated  at  ahout  oO,000.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  Zegzeg,  though  diversified  by  rising  grounds,  ia  still  fertile  arid  well  cultivated, 
containing  a  number  of  considerable  towns.  Cuttup,  a  compouna  of  500  villages,  or  rather 
clnsters  of  houses  covering  a  heautiful  plain,  forms  the  market  for  a  great  extent  of  country. 
Farther  south,  however,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  rugged  and  mountainous  region  inhabited  by 
the  Yam-yams,  a  savage  race,  represented  as  cannibals,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  whole  caravan.  The  same  people  are  mentioned,  six  centuries  ago,  by  Edrisi, 
as  bearing  the  same  character.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  coiuitry  fertile,  though  rooky ;  and 
about  half  a  day's  journey  from  it  is  Jacoba,  described  as  a  large  city  on  the  river  Shary ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great  city,  Adamowa: 
but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

The  western  tracts  of  Houssa  do  not  contain  any  cities  of  great  magnitude.  Yet  the  iate' 
travellers  mention  Bershee,  probably  the  Berissa  of  Edrisi ;  Katunga,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
country ;  Zangeia,  picturesquely  situated  amid  rocky  hills ;  and  Girkwa,  on  a  river  of  tha 
same  name,  tributary  to  the  Yeou.  Katagoora,  capital  of  a  province  once  included  in  [tor 
nou,  contains  8000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  same  district  is  Sansan,  a  large  market-place 
divided  into  three  distinct  towns.  To  the  north  is  a  rude  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Bedees,  a 
fierce,  independent,  pagan  race,  between  whom  and  the  Moslems  a  constant  war  ia  waged. 

The  countries  on  llie  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  end  important  part  of 
Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to  temporary  inundation, 
they  are  endowed  with  proHuse  natural  fertility,  yielding  rice  and  other  valuable  species  of 
grain  in  abundance;  though,  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and 
overgrown  witli  dense  forests.  A  negro  population,  with  its  ork;inftl  habits  and  superstitions, 
generally  fills  this  region;  but  the  Pellatabs  ere  malting  rapid  encroachments;  and  several 
of  the  states  have  been  converted,  though  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  faith. 
The  kino;9  hold  generally  an  absolute  though  mild  sway ;  their  splendour  consists  chiefly  in 
the  multitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as  body-guards; 
the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  ftom  travellers  and  merchants,  out  of  whom  they  draw  as 
much  as  possible,  both  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade.  We  shall  begm  from  the  northern 
or  higher  region  of  the  river. 

Youri,  or  Yaoori,  conaista  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  It  ia  even  cultivated  with  great  dili- 
gence, though  chiefly  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  industrious  race,  culled 
the  Cumbrie.  Youri  is  a  very  large  city:  its  walls  of  wood,  rudely  strengthened  with  pktea 
of  iron,  enclose  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles;  but  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great 
extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed.  The 
people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  PeUatahs  to  subdue 
them.  The  king  maintains  a  higher  state  than  prevaila  in  the  neighbouring  courts,  yet  both 
the  structine  and  the  accommodations  of  his  palace  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  ex- 
tremely mean.  This  prince  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller;  and  his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and 
Lander  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  Below  Youri  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed 
by  formidable  cataracts,  though  it  ia  passable  durmg  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some 
magnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa,  immediately  below  Youri,  was  represented  by  the  first  accounts 
as  forming  one,  and  even  the  chieS  of  the  states  of  a  mote  extensive  region  called  Borgoo; 
but  Lander  learned,  in  hia  last  expedition,  that  neitlier  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which_  it  has  a 
certain  supremacy,  are  included  in  that  region.  Boussa  is  a  considerable  town,  capital  of  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
PeJIatahs;  but  they  were  afterwards  expelled.  The  Niger,  immediately  above  and  below 
Boussa,  presents  a  magnificent  body  of  water;  in  passing  that  city,  it  ia  obstructed  by  those 
rocks  and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished,  A  little  below  Boussa  ia  tha 
ferry  of  Comie,  which  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on  their  way  from  Houssa 
to  the  coast 

Wawa,  the  capibJ  of  a  small  dependent  kingdom,  ia  situated  in  a  veiy  fertile  country, 
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particular.y  celebrated  for  producing  excellent  yams.  The  town,  supposed  to  contain  13,000 
inhabitants,  is  also  enriched  b;  the  canstant  passage  of  the  Houssa  caravans.  The  ueople 
and  riiGrchaiits  lako  advantage  of  their  wealth,  to  indulge  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  drink 
harder  than  in  almost  any  other  city  of  Africa.  'During  the  whole  night,  the  town  resounds 
with  the  song,  the  dance,  the  Castanet,  end  the  Arabian  guitar. 

Borgoo,  forming  a  clustec  of  states  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  pre- 
sents an  aspect  entirely  different.  It  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  rugged  raounlaiu 
tracts,  tliough  interspersed  with  fertile  ami  beautiful  valleys.  TJie  elevated  districts  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  infeai^ed 
with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama,  the  onlj^  part  of  Borgoo  visited  hj  English  travel- 
lers, is  inhabited  by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exercises,  and 
warm  botii  in  their  resentments  and  attachments.  The  king  professes  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ;  yet  bis  atfachment  to  paganism  is  displayed  by  numerous  fetiches  and  uncouth  figures, 
stationed,  as  guardian  powers,  at  the  enhances  and  along  the  walls  of  his  houses.  Here  the 
English  travellers  saw  a  great  Mahometan  festival,  followed  by  a  horse-race.  The  animals 
wore  gaily  caparisoned,  with  sli'ings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads,  pieces  of  red  cloth,  silk 
and  cotton  tassels,  and  little  charms  in  coloured  cases.  The  ladies,  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  gaily  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester  cloths,  and  bed-fumiture  of 
glaring  and  gaudy  patterns,  for  which  a  high  price  had  been  paid.  The  palace,  or  rather 
hut,  in  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  with  good  prints  of  George  IV.,  tiie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  other  eminent  British  characters.  Niki,  however,  is  considered  the  chief  of  the 
states  of  Borgoo,  its  capital  the  largest,  and  its  territory  the  most  improved ;  it  holds  also  a 
certain  sway  over  the  others.  They  are  comparatively  poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo, 
enriched  by  the  commerce  between  Gonjah  and  the  interior.  Pandi  has  shaken  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Niki,  hut  has  used  its  liberty  only  to  organise  a  destructive  system  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below  Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing  king 
doms ;  Eyeo  on  the  west,  and  Njffe,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  east. 

Eyeo,  called  also  Hio,  or  more  properly  Varriba,  is  a  very  extensive  country,  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Boussa  nearly  to  the  coas!,  irom  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Badagry,  while  from  the  Niger  it  reaches  west  to  the  frontier  of  Dahomey.  It  is  one 
of  Ibe  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and  densely  peopled. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  yams,  and  cotton. 
The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Nyfle.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance,  airi 
being  filled  with  myriads  of  britliantly-fjnted  butterflies.  The  females,  likewise,  are  actively 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  bear  on  their  beads,  executing  this  latx»ri- 
ous  task  with  surprising  cheerfulness,  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cul- 
tivation, and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit.  The  government  is  most 
despotic ;  the  greatest  chiefs,  in  approaching  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their 
laces,  and  heap  on  their  beads  sand  and  dust.  Yet,  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
government,  there  seem  few  instances  of  cruelty  or  wanton  oppression.  The  property  of  the 
sovereign  consists  chiefly,  aa  already  observed,  in  his  innumerable  wiees,  and  the  various 
functions  performed  by  them.  The  habitations  are  in  general  mere  huts,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chiefs  is  only  distinguished  by  the  number  of  these  within  an  enclosing  wall ;  but  the 
gates  and  panels  of  soma,  though  only  of  wood,  are  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevails  extensively,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
Ashantee  and  D^omey_,  On  the  demise  of  the  Jtin§'  or  of  any  great  chief,  his  principal 
officers  and  ft  vourite  wives  are  doomed  to  die  along  with  him.  Most  tragical  scenes  are  thus 
presented,  as  the  devotion  is  by  no  means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it  imposed  by  public 
opinion  produces  the  deepest  distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  ils  actual  arrival.  The  Fel- 
latilis,  it  appears,  have  already  passed  the  Niger,  and  ere  preparing  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Eyeo,  in  which  it  is  thought  that  they  will  probably  succeed. 

Among  the  cities  of  Yarriba,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Eyeo,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  fine 
plain,  and,  like  most  African  towns,  covering  a  very  large  space.  It  is,  indeed,  fifteen  mites 
in  circumference,  so  that  the  mission  had  five  miles  lo  march  from  their  quarters  to  the 
palace.  There  are,  however,  many  fields  and  opea  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit,  and  the  popu 
lation  can  scarcely  be  even  conjectured.  Bohoo,  the  former  capital,  though  much  declined 
since  the  transference  to  Eyeo,  is  still  a  very  large  place,  in  even  a  superior  country,  resem- 
blmg  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Since  the  Pellatahs  obtained  a  footing,  they  have  founded 
Alorie,  which,  being  increased  by  runaway  slaves  from  every  quarter,  is  now  reported  to  Le 
greater  than  Eyeo.  A  number  of  other  large  towns  are  mentioned.  Jenna  is  the  first  ;a 
tile  southern,  and  Keeshee  on  the  northern  frontier.  Chaki,  though  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and  populous. 

Nyfie,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  a  very  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  most 
jnduslrious  and  improved  of  all  tho  negro  nations.  Their  cotton  clotiis  are  held  in  the  highent 
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nsliniation,  and  even  the  finest  of  those  manufactured  in  Houssa  are  by  slaves  from  Nyffij. 
it  has,  however,  of  late  been  dreadfiiUy  ravaged  by  the  Pellatahs,  who  have  made  theinselves 
nearly  masters  of  the  country;  ajid  who,  though  mild  in  their  domestic  inteicoursa,  carry  on 
war  in  the  most  desolating-  and  farocious  manner.  Rabba,  the  capital,  is  considered,  next  to 
Sackatoo,  the  largest  town  in  possession  of  this  people.  The  surrounding  territory  is  highly 
productive,  covered  with  rich  crops,  and  with  numerous  and  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  mats  marfe  there  are  reckoned  superior  to  ail  others  in  Africa.  Koolfu  and  Kufu,  two 
towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  high  road  of  the  Houssa  caravans,  being  protected 
by  strong  walls,  have  escaped  the  desolation  of  the  late  wars,  and  are  flourishing  seats  of 
irade.  The  people  have  been  converted  to  the  Moslem  religion,  which  has  not,  however, 
introduced  that  gloomy  higotry,  or  that  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accompa- 
nies it.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  Uie  most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  from 
market  to  market,  and  acquiring-  ofl:en  considerable  wealth.  Lever,  or  Layaba,  and  Bajiebo 
are  two  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger;  and  the  latter,  being  eitoaied  below  a  succession  of 
shallows,  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  navigation  down  to  the  sea.  Both  have  changed  their  site 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fel- 
'atahs,  but  without  fully  attaining  that  object '  The  Niger  spreads  here  into  a  roost  magnifi- 
cent channel,  from  two  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile 
islands.  Patashie  is  on  the  frontier  of  Boussa,  while  Eelee,  lower  down,  borders  on  Nyfle, 
But  the  finest  by  fiir  is  Zagosbi,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rabba.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Niger,  whose  broad  stream  on  each  side 
separates  it  fi-om  the  continent.  The  surlace,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters, 
is  composed  of  mud,  frequently  inundated,  and  so  soft,  that  a  slender  cane  may  he  thrust 
even  into  the  floors  to  any  depth.  Yet  the  island  is  highly  cultivated  and  productive;  and 
its  manufactures  pre-eminentiy  display  the  general  superiority  of  those  of  NyfTe.  The  cotton 
cloths  there  woven  are  valued  beyond  all  others  by  the  cliiefs  and  great  men  throughout 
Africa.  The  people  possess  also  numerous  canoes,  600  of  which,  being  armed  and  belonging 
to  the  sovereign,  enable  him  to  eeouce  his  country  against  those  revolutions  which  have 
desolated  the  neighbouring  continent.  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyffe  which  lies  ferthest  down 
the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  al<Mig  its  banks,  and  has  numerous  boats  belonging  to  it.  The 
population  is  half  Mahometan,  talf  negro.  With  Egga  terminates  Nyn«,  and  with  it 
the  range  of  wealthy  and  populous  kingdoms  that  extend  along  the  Niger,  from  Yourri 
downmai'ds. 

Tlio  stales  which  succeed  consist  of  tittle  more  than  single  towns,  each  governed  by  ita 
own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to  fierce  and 
lawless  pracfices.  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  chister  of  three  large  villages,  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  a  single  chief,  though  independent  of  Nyffe,  contains  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  friendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unltnown  towns  intervening,  the  Niger 
receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Tshadda,  called  sometimes  the  Shary,  and  which  has  been 
traced  flowingby  Jacoba  on  Uie  south  of  Houssa;  but  its  origin  and  early  course  are  unknown. 
At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  stream,  and  navigated  by  numerous  boats. 
Funda,  reported  the  greatest  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  about  three  days'  sail  up  the 
Tshadda.  At  the  junction  of  fJie  two  rivers  is  a  commercial  town,  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude, named  Outturn curaffo. 

Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwards.  Bocqua, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  market,  frequented  by  numer- 
ous strangers  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  course  of  the  Niger.  It  is 
followed  by  Atta,  Abbazaca,  and  Damuggoo,  the  latter  governed  by  an  enlightened  though 
despotic  ruler.  Here  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  becomes  manifest,  and  the  people 
are  dressed,  though  somewhat  scantily,  ia  Manchester  cottons, 

Kirree,  a  large  market  town,  tlie  citizens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats,  is  about  fifty 
miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  immediately  above 
this  place,  detaches  a  branch,  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin.  The  country  ceases  to  be  fertile 
and  beautiful ;  the  superabundance  of  moisture  converts  it  into  an  alluvial  swamp,  covered 
with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  conceal  the  villages.  Gram  no  longer  grows  in  the  fields, 
'nor  do  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.  The  subsistence  of  the  mhabitanls  is  solely  derived  from 
the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.  The  palm  tree, 
however,  ai&rds  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  oil 
which  it  yields, 

Bhoe,  about  seventy  miles  below  Kirree,  is  a  very  large  town,  called  commonly  the  Eboa 
country.  It  forms  the  great  mart  from  which  the  porta  on  the  coast  ate  supplied  witli  slaves 
and  palm  oil.  The  people  send  up  and  doum  the  river  fleets  of  large  armed  boats,  fantasti- 
cally adorned  with  flags,  and  with  representations  of  chairs,  tables,  decanters,  glasses,  and 
other  European  objects.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  seventy  persons,  many  of 
whom  have  no  habitation  unless  m  the  vessel.  The  place  presents  a  scene  of  busy  industry 
The  houses  are  superior  to  those  in  the  interior,  being  composed  of  clay  plastered  over 
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ndor  ed  with,  wooden  pillars  in  front,  and  surrounded  by  we!I-renced  court-yards  planted  with 
oaaana  plantains,  and  cocoaa.  Yet  the  charactei  of  (lie  people,  corrupted  by  intercourae 
w  th  L  r  pean  slave-traders,  is  bad,  and  even  atrocious.  They  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
deeds  of  Violence,  and  indulge  also  in  very  dissolute  habits,  spending  whole  niglits  in  carou- 
sal a  d  over  their  cupa  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellers  imagined  some 
was  suiiering  death  amid  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  till  they  heard  the  same  wild 
t  n  ult  n  ghtly  repeated.  Below  Eboe  the  territory  belongs  to  the  coast,  and  has  already 
be  ri  described. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  describe  the  countries  on  the 
upper  Niger,  as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  now  enumerated.  For  400  or  500  miles  above 
Youri,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  groat  river  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  as  Park,  unfortu- 
nately, never  returned  to  relate  bis  navigation  down  to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the  abov« 
reach,  however,  occurs  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Africa, 

Timbuctoo,  or  Tombuctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gold,  has  always 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre.  Most  of  the  daring  and 
often  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  for  tieir  object  to  reach  that 
city.  Yet  its  actual  condition,  and  even  magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable 
uncertainty.  Major  Laing  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent 
enquiries;  hut  the  result,  in  coneequence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career, 
never  reached  the  European  public.  IE  as  has  been  surmised,  his  papers  were  transmitted 
to  Tripoli,  it  was  under  circumstances  which  will  probably  prevent  them  from  coming  at  aJl 
before  the  world.  Caillie  waa  fer  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the 
few  positive  notices,  however,  thus  obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so  large 
nor  BO  splendid  as  rumour  represented  it.  That  dominion  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  it  had 
extended  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  over  Housaa,  has  ceased  for  several  cen- 
turies. It  then  became  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Morocco;  and  since  this  was  shaken  off,  has 
been  governed  by  a  negro  kuig,  and  the  negroes  have  been  the  ruling  people.  The  place  is 
described  as  containing  some  handsome  mosques,  and  s  spacious  enclosed  palace ;  but  a  great 

firoportion  of  the  habitatioiis,  like  those  in  other  negro  countries,  are  mere  conical  hovels, 
ike  bee-hives.  Timbuctoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and 
most  of  those  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
must  always  possess  great  commercial  impoftance;  and  a  depflt  is  found  there  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  affijrda  for  exchange  with  other  countries.  Gold,  end  still  more  slaves,  are 
tlie  staple  articles.  Timbuctoo,  hIeo,  being  situated  in  an  arid  and  barren  territory,  is  depen- 
dent upon  Bambarra  for  grain  and  provisions,  which  are  brought  down  the  Niger,  and  landed 
at  tlje  port  of  Cabra,  a  small  town  airout  a  day's  journey  distant,  consisting  merely  of  a  range 
of  houses  along  the  water. 

At  some  distance  above  Timbuctoo  occurs  a  very  estensive  lake,  called  the  Dibbie,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Higer.  Its  greatest  dimension  seems  to  be  fiyim  east  to  west,  on  which 
eida  alone,  in  sailing  across,  its  termination  cannot  bs  descried,  lis  shores  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  kingdom  of  Masba,  a  pastoral  country,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Foulahs,  who  are 
ruled  by  a  brother  of  Sego  Ahmadou,  the  sultan  of  Jenne. 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  Timbuctoo  in  commercial  importance:  it  is  situ- 
ated, according  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  hut  according  to  Caillie,  on  a  branch 
separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  river.  It  appears  to  collect  from  Bambarra  and 
the  countries  to  the  soulJi  all  the  commodities  wanted  for  the  market  of  Tombuctoo,  which 
it  transmits  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  though  of  slight  construction,  and  merely  bound 
together  with  cords.  In  Park's  time  it  was  subject  to  Bambarra ;  but  it  has  since  been  occu- 
pied, with  several  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a  Pellatah  prince.  The 
population,  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  8000  or  10,000,  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  tribes,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  Bambarrans,  and  Moors,  attracted  by  the  extensive  commerce 
which  centres  there.  Transactions  on  a  great  scale  are  carried  on  by  thirty  or  forty  Moorish 
merchants,  while  tlie  negro  traffickers  conduct  it  on  a  more  limited  footing.  The  merchants 
are  said  to  be  hospitable,  and  polished  in  their  manners. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through  VLfhich  the 
Niger  rolls  for  about  300  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes. 
The  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  to  a  ^reat  extent  inundated  durinn;  the 
rains.  The  hills  to  the  south  contain  considerable  quantities  of  golden  earth,  from  which  the 
metal  is  extracted  and  brought  to  Bambarra.  Some  of  the  norUiern  districts  partake  of  the 
chaiacter  of  the  desert,  and  are  covered  by  the  Moors  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Sego, 
the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the  kin^jdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  two  parts,  the  com- 
munication between  which  is  maintamed  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses  are  huUt  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quarter.  The 
numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  exhibit  altcgether  a  scene  of  civilisation  and  magnificence  scarceiy  to  be 
expected  in  ilie  centre  of  Africa.    Park  estimated  the  population  at  abou',  30,000,     Sansaii' 
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ding  is  a  great  commeruial  town,  higher  up  the  Niger,  supposofl  to  contain  10,000  people. 
Ita  market  was  the  best  arranged  and  supplied  that  Park  saw  in  Africa.  Bammakoo,  where 
the  Niger  first  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes ;  Maraboo,  a  great  market  for  salt ;  Saraee, 
and  Silla,  near  the  eastern  frontier;  are  all  considerable  towns  on  the  Nig'er. 

feieveral  small  kingdoms  intervene  between  Bambarra  and  Gallam,  which,  with  Bambouk, 
are  included  in  Western  Africa.  Ka*rta  is  extensive,  but  has  a  sandy  soil,  yielding  little 
except  the  lotus.  The  capital  is  Kemmoo;  but  the  king  has  the  strong  fortresses  of  Joko 
and  (ledingooma,  to  which  he  retires  when  hard  pressed  by  his  neighbours  of  Bambarra  and 
Ludamar.  Kasson,  between  Kaarta  and  Gallam,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile  kingdom 
the  capital  is  Kooniakary.  Satadoo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoo,  BrQoko,_Fooladoo,  are  little  king- 
doms, extending  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Palerae,  Ba  Ping,  Ba  Lee,  and  other  streams, 
which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal,  They  are  elevated,  rocky,  woody,  with  very  pic- 
turesque sites ;  and  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  sand  of  their  rivers. 

M.  Caillie  h^  described  several  territories  to  the  east  of  Foota  Jallo  and  the  south  of 
Bambarva.  Among  these  is  the  district  of  Boure,  abounding  remarltably  in  ^Id,  which,  aa 
elsewhere,  ra  found  embedded  in  alluvia!  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  into  Kankan,  a 
fine  country,  traversed  by  the  Niger  in  its  early  course.  Kankan,  the  chief  town,  is  the  seat 
of  a  great  market  held  thrice  a  week,  where  are  exhibited  not  only  gold,  provbions,  honey 
and  cotton  cloth,  but  fire-arms,  powder,  Indian  calicoes,  and  other  goods  obtained  fi'om 
Europeans.  To  the  east  is  Ouassoufo,  a  rich  territory,  diversified  by  numerous  villages,  in- 
habited by  aa  industrious  and  hospitable  people.  Their  neighbours  of  Sambatikila,  fiirough 
supine  indolence,  derive  little  benefit  from  the  bounties  of  nature.  To  the  east  of  them, 
however,  is  Time,  a  very  finely  watered  and  ciittivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  fruila 
and  vegetsAles,  particularly  the  shea  or  butter-tree,  and  the  goora  or  kolla  nuts.  A  similar 
fine  country  continues  lo  Jenne. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  fiirms  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which  would,  indend, 
cover  the  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  for  the  partial  exemption  produced  by  the 
mountain  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its  actual  and  almost  uninferrupted 
extent  maybe  stated  as  from  thelSth  to  the  SOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  30th 
of  east  lo  the  15th  of  west  longitude.  It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  3000  miles  in  length, 
and  1000  in  breadth.  This  vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  tenible  on  the  ftce  of  the  earth, 
forms  an  obstacle  lo  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  widest  oceans. 
Yet  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every  extremity  or 
comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured ;  and  they  have  formed  routes 
by  which,  though  amid  sufiering  and  dewlly  peril,  regular  journeys  may  be  performed  across 
this  vast  and  desolate  region. 

The  surface  of  the  Siffiara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand.  In  the 
most  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side,  which  remark- 
ably increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  traveller 
has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark  ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  some- 
times approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  path  for  caravans  lo  march  Uirough,  The 
terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones  which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unex- 
pectedly beneath  the  tread  of  the  traveller  or  his  came),  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror 
to  the  scene.  The  most  dangerous  encounter  is  that  of  the  sand  wind  (Jig.  872.),  when  the 
sand,  blown  up  by  tempests  from  an  extensive  moving  surface,  fills  and  darkens  tiie  air,  and 
threatens  to  suf&cate  the  passenger.  Yet  some  covert  can  generally  be  found  during  its 
fury;  and  the  disasters  indicated  by  the  bones  which  whiten  the  desert  appear  to  arise  almost 
solely  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  water.  The  privation  tails  always 
first  upon  the  slaves,  who  on  such  occasions  perish  in  great  numbers. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the  great  African 
desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies  island,  is  very  appropriately 
given  lo  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs,  bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  difluse 
some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  The  view  of  these  spols  mspires  travellers  with  emotions 
peculiarly  pleasing ;  sometimes  from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  some- 
times also  from  the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present.  They  are 
embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  forest* 
of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus,  yielding  sweel 
fruits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes;  while  mild  and  graceful  animals, 
chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows.  These  districts,  on  a  great  scale, 
occur  chiefly  on  the  oorUiem  and  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  mitigates  ita 
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e  which  fertilises  Central  Africa  aiid 


11  hiast  CHiitrnl  and  flit  rtgoii  of  Africa  is  coierud  more  or  less  corripktely  iMth  a 
qusrtzj  and  calcareous  aand  Hpre  and  there  lolid  fixed  rocks  risp  through  llie  aandj  cover- 
ing, or  even  form  tracts  ol  country ;  and  m  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara  the  rocka  ara 
principally  secondary,  end  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt,  which  io 
soma  places  appear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks.  Fertile  tracts,  named  oases,  occur  here 
and  there  in  tlie  desert,  and  also  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  instances  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  others  with  muriate  of  soda,  forming  the  natron  and  salt 
lakes  cf  travellers.  The  rocks  on  the  aea-coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  islands  that  lie  along 
it,  are  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  igneous  rook,  and  chiefly  basalt.  > 

The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  this  desolate  portion  of  Africa  are  scanty,  and  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  any  regular  description.  ' 

Inhabitants,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  support,  are  found  occupying  both  the 
borders  and  the  interior  oases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  They  are  of  various  races, 
and  have  entered  from  different  quarters.  The  large  oases  of  Feizan  and  Darfur  appear 
to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Tripoli.,  Wandering  tribes  fnini 
Morocco  have  covered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  tracts  of  the  western  desert  nearly 
as  far  south  as  tlis  Niger.     The  negro  tribes  have  seldom  (juitted  their  fertile  and  wooded 

Slains  to  encroach  on  this  gloomy  domain:  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Darfur  and  KordofeB. 
lut  the  most  interior  tracts,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Fezzan,  are  thinly  peopled  by  tribes  of 
peculiar  character,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks,  judged  to  he  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
rate,  who  occupied  all  Northern  Africa,  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emi- 
gration from  Asia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  character  of  all  these  desert  tribes' is  gloomy 
and  emister,  like  that  of  the  regions  through  which  they  wander.  Agitated  by  want,  and 
exempted  by  their  position  from  almost  any  restraint,  they  seek,  by  violence  and  plunder,  to 
wrest  from  the  caravans  which  pass  llirough  their  domain,  or  iVom  the  richer  nations  which 
border  it,  a  portion  of  those  good  things  which  nature  has  denied  to  themselves.  These 
habits,  with  the  absence  of  culture,  have  given  a  rude  and  unsocial  character,  which,  inflamed 
by  bigotry  in  the  Mahometan  tribes,  has  rendered  a  journey  tl  rough  ti  e  r  terr'tory  peculiarly 
distressing  and  dangerous  to  Europeans,  It  would  be  nearly  rapossble  mder  general  heads, 
to  describe  a  region  so  vast  and  composed  of  such  varied  port  o  s  We  =1  all  therefore 
endeavour,  under  its  different  districts,  to  class  ail  tiie  Utile  nfbrn  at  u  i  wh  ch  European 
research  has  been  able  to  procure.     The  description  may  properly  begin  w  th  the  northern 

Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt  and  the  Nile  the  dese  t  conmence>i  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  plain  from  which  the  sea  has  receded.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  petrified  forest ;  large  ti-unke,  branches,  twigs,  even  pieces  of  bark,  all  converted 
into  stone.  When  ten  days'  journey  have  been  passed  without  seeing  a  human  habitation, 
the  traveller  descries  Ummesogeir,  a  village  perched  on  a  rock,  with  1"20  inhabitants,  who 
live  a  peaceful  life  almost  secluded  ftom  intercourse  with  all  human  beings.  A  day's  journey 
wMtward  is  the  larger  oasis  of  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley,  watered  bv  numerous  sjffing^ 
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and  fertile  in  dates,  the  etaple  product  and  food  of  this  region.  The  people,  estimated  at 
from  1500  to  2O0O,  form  a  turbulent  Krlstocracy,  but  derive  sonie  wealth  from  the  continua! 
passage  of  the  carivane.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  fo  Siwah  arises  from  ita 
being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jnpiter  Ammoa  The  distance  from 
Egypt  nearly  correBponda ;  and  at  TJmmebeda,  in  the  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
ediflce,  though  not  corresponding  in  magnitude  or  style  of  architecture  witli  our  idea  of 
■liat  celebrated  temple.  Thedifiiculty  ia  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  other  oases  of  similar 
spect,  and  containing  similar  remains ;  though  the  preponderance  aeen^,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  in  farour  of  Siwah. 

Augila,  the  jEgila  of  Herodotus,  a  few  days'  journey  westward,  is  a  dirty,  ill-built  place, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit.  There  are  some  more  fertile  spots  in  its  vicinity ;  tlie  country  abounds 
in  dalPs,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established  some  active  commercial  relations  witJi  interior 
Africa.  Farther  lo  the  westward  js  a  moat  gloomy,  rocl^y  region,  called  the  Black  Harutsh, 
a  succession  of  narrow  defiles,  encbsed  by  I'ugged  steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose  stones. 
West  of  it  is  tlie  White  Harutsh,  a  long  range  of  limestone  rocks,  which  appear  as  if  glazed, 
and  abound  in  shells  and  marine  petrifiu;tionB. 

Fozzan,  which  opens  at  'he  end  of  the  mountain  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a  very  large  oasis, 
about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  title  of  hangdom.  Nature 
has  scarcely  distinguisheii  it  from  the  surrounding  desert ;  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a  stream  of 
any  importance.  The  inhabitants,  however,  by  laborioua  processes,  have  raised  up  the  water, 
which  IB  always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed  a  number  of 
little  oasea,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  grain  can  be  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  goats, 
and  numerous  camels  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  regard 
as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  being  due  south  &om  Tripoli,  and  about 
midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most  central  point  of  commnnication  with 
interior  Africa,  The  arrival  of  a  caravaji  on  its  frontier  produces  a  species  of  jubilee ;  ajid 
on  its  reaching  the  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  are  redoubled,  and  the  sultan  gives 
them  a  state  reception.  There  are  also  very  extensive  merchants  belonging  to  the  country 
itself  Through  these  resources  Pezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000. 
The  sultan  is  tributary  to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Mourzouk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation, 
but  well  watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  contains 
remains  of  stone  edifices;  but  the  present  structures  ore  poorly  built  of  mud.  Germa,  the 
Gorama  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Africa,  contains  monuments 
of  its  ancient  consec[uence,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Zuila  Temissa,  and  Gatrone  are 
small  towns  on  (he  western  frontier.  Traghan,  to  1  e  soutl  bo  dering  on  the  desert,  is  an 
industrious  place,  with  a  tliriving  iiianufiictory  of  ca  peta  Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north, 
on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  stat  o 

Godemis,  or  Ghadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  ot  Fezzan  der  ves  importance  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  ii'om  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  T  mbucloo  tl  o  gh  these  are  not  so  conside- 
rable as  those  from  Fezzan  aiid  Morocco.  This  place  and  tl  e  su  rounding  villages,  exhibit 
many  traces  of  ancient  Roman  occupation.  It  has  the  ngi  lar  ty  of  being  divided  between 
two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  common  gate,  which  is  shut  when 
they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

Tafilet,  Darah,  and  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but  Imve  been  little 
heard  of  in  modern  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which  once  "rendezvoused  in  this 
territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route  through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid 
the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas,  These  countries,  however,  are  understood  to  contain  many 
fettile  tracts,  abounding  in  excellent  dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats. 

The  state  of  Sidi  Hesohem,  or  Isohim,  on  the  soulhecn  extremity  of  Morocco,  combining 
portions  of  Suse  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is  now  the  chief  tlieatre  of  the  Moorish  trade 
with  Timbuctoo.  The  prince,  who  rules  over  a  mbted  population  of  Moors  and  negroes,  ha» 
made  hhnself  nearly  independent  of  the  empire ;  and  his  country  has  become  a  dep6t  of  the 
goods  which  pass  and  repass  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  Akba  and  Tatfa  are  tho 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

We  shall  now  survey  the  more  southerly  states  enclosed  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  tracts  by 
which  they  communicate  with  those  on  the  opposite  side, 

Darfur  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  fiwm  Egypt,  and  west  of  Sennaar, 
whence  it  is  separaled  by  Kordoffin.  The  route  by  which  the  cariivans  pass  from  Egypt  is 
of  the  moat  dreary  character,  since  travellers,  after  leaving  the  greater  oasis,  do  not  for  about 
700  miles  meet  with  a  human  habitation ;  however,  at  ^eb  and  Selime  they  are  re&eshed 
by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is  of  a  very  arid  character,  destitute  of  every  thing 
resembUng  a  river  or  lake.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is,  tall 
at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  torrents,  and 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a  rude  agriculture,  carried 
on  by  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  pi'oduce,  in  a  few  places,  wheat;  and  in  a  great 
number  the  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet.    Camels  abound,  and  are  noted  tor 
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their  power  of  enduring  thirst ;  the  horned  cattle  and  goats  are  good ;  hut  iioraes,  sheep,  and 
osaes  are  of  inferior  breeds.  The  people,  not  suppoaed  to  exceed  in  number  200,000,  are  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  the  former  of  whom  hold  the  chief  power.  They  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  with  bigotry,  but  donot  submit  to  the  secluded  habits  andabstinence  from 
fermented  liquors  which  it  enjoins;  on  the  contrary,  Ihey  are  jovial  and  even  licentious.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented,  sometime 
depose  and  strangle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the  royal  ft,mily.  They 
are  about  2000  in  number,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor  discipline,  but  endowed  with 
an  almost  preternatural  endurance  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fiitigue.  Large  caravans,  at  some- 
what irregular  intervals,  pass  between  Egypt  and  DartUr,  interchanging  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  &c.  for  cloths,  carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda  and  Suakia  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  consists  merely 
of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  inclosures.  The  sultan  resides  at  a 
ne^hbouring  village,  called  El  Fasher. 

Kordofan,  on  the  west,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  country  nearly  simi- 
lar. Its  wari'iors,  like  those  of  Bornou,  are  invested  in  cliain  armour.  Kordofan  has  been 
Euhjected  at  different  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darftir,  and  in  1820  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  which,  however,  over 
BO  distant  and  rude  a  tvac-t,  must  always  be  very  precarious. 

To  the  south  of  Darftir  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  and  containing  valuable 
mines  of  copper.  Farther  south  stilt  is  the  mountainous  country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a 
barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown's  information,  numerous  streams 
unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  called  olso  Saley,  Waday,  or  Mohba,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching  westward 
from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begharmi  and  Bornou.  According  to  the  imperfect 
accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more  popnlous  than  Darfur  or  ICordofen, 
Wara,  the  capital,  is  represented  as  a  considerable  city.  Near  it  passes  a  large  river,  called 
the  Bahr  Misselad,  wliieh,  according  to  Brown's  information,  traverses  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  great  lake  of  Fittre  is  reported  to  exist, 
but  our  matermis  do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Airica,  is  occupied  by 
two  remarkable  native  tribes,  tlie  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks.  The  former  are  found  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Bornou ;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of  Kano  and  Kasaina. 

The  Tibbooa  are  neatly  as  black  as  the  negroes,  hut  with  a  different  physiognomy  r  their 
hair  is  longei-  and  less  curled,  Iheir  stature  low,  fhoir  features  small,  and  their  eye  quick. 
They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce  of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered 
amid  the  desert;  this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  little  trade  with  Pezzan,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They  are  tliemselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  race 
of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  tJieir  territory, 
sweeping  away  every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  cowardly  Tibboo  dare 
not  even  look  them  in  the  ftce ;  their  on^  resource  is  to  ascend  certain  perpendicular  rocka 
with  flat  summits,  beside  one  of  which  they  take  care  to  build  each  of  their  towns;  and 
fliey  are  thus  secured  against  enemies  who  have  neither  the  means  of  escalade  nor  Uie 
patience  to  carry  on  a  blockade.  Tliough,  however,  they  have  lakes  containing  the  purest 
salt,  tliey  are  obliged  to  see  the  best  part  of  it  carried  off  by  these  sturdy  marauders.  Amid 
these  distresses,  the  people  are  gay  and  thoughtless,  delighting,  like  other  Africans,  in  the 
song  and  the  dance:  they  dance  gracefully,  with  moveoienle  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Grecian.  Bilma,  the  Tibboo  capi^,  is  a  mean  town,  built  of  ear^,  and  the  other  villages, 
of  course,  inferior.  To  the  south  of  this  town  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days' journey,  perhaps 
the  most  dreary  on  earth.  There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  The  sand,  which  ofl;en  drifts  in  dark  volumes  through  the  air,  forms  hills,  which 
rise  and  disappear  in  a  night,  and  whose  often  perpendicular  sides  are  passed  with  great 
difficulty.  "  Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches :  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows 
of  sand  bound  the  prospect,"  , 

The  Tuaricks,  that  barbarous  race  of  warriors,  who  spread  terror  through  the  half  of 
Africa,  appear  in  their  domestic  character  under  a  much  more  &vourable  light  Captain 
Lyon  thought  them,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw;  tall,  erect,  and 
handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  end  independence.  Their  skm  is  not  dark,  unless 
where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  ail  who  live  in 
houses  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  fiTDm  pasturage,  commerce, 
and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  preference  oKihe  latter  pursuit.  They  keep  all  the  borders 
of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  carrying  off  great*  numbers  of  slaves.  Yet  at  home  they  have 
been  found  frank,  fionest,  and  hospitable,  paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  females,  and 
in  thou^  social  life  much  resembling  Europeans.  They  have  even  written  characters,  pro- 
bably very  ancient,  which  they  inscribe,  only  indeed  on  the  dark  rocks  that  chequer  their 
lerritory ;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the 
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Ghraat,  in  thp  neighbourhood  of  Gadamis;  the  Tagama,  who  border  on  Houssa;  and  the 
Kotluvi,  nho  occupy  miat  of  the  intermediate  territory.  They  possess,  in  particular,  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Aaben,  whose  capita!,  Agades,  haa  been  long  celebrated  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium  and  said  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  but  our  inibrmation  respecting  it  is  very 
scanty. 

In  the  western  regiu  i  of  the  desert,  the  tribes  occupyinff  its  scattered  habitable  pcrlions 
appear  to  be  all  Morrs,  oi  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco,  ajid  who  have  brought  with  them 
their  usual  pastoral  wa  idering,  warlike,  and  predatory  habits.  These  last  they  exerciw  with 
a  relentless  crucify  elsewhere  unusual.  A  splendid  booty  is  frequently  opened  to  thera  by 
the  vessels  wh  ch  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  furious  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched 
captives  !s  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at 
Mogadore.  \et  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  paasaga  of  the  great  cara- 
vans between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at  Hoden,  Tislieet 
or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  ore  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an  article  which  is  wanting  and 
in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  passage  of  these 
caravans,  and  the  formation  ofdepfitsof  salt,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly 
to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  Aroan,  also,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these 
two  trades  a,  population  of  about  3000  souls.  Of  these  rode  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be 
enough  to  name  the  Woled  Dleim,  or  Waadelim,  the  Labdesseba,  the  Mougearts,  Braknars, 
Trasarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Ludaraar,  on  the  frontier  of  Bam- 
barra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry  and  ferocity  of  the  race  were 
strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met  with  during  his  captivity.  Benowm,  their 
capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encampment  of  dirty,  tent-shaped  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  between  Gadamis  and  Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Souat  or  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks,  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major 
Laing  sustained  among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Aghabiy  and  Ain-el-Salah,  their  chief  towns, 
are  frequented  as  caravan  stations. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  AFRICAN'  ISLAND3. 

Africa  does  not,  like  Asia  or  America,  enclose  within  her  bordering  mas  any  grand  archi- 
pelago. Yet  she  is  begirt  at  a  certain  distance  with  numerous  islands,  some  angle,  but  the 
greater  number,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  arranged  in  groups.  These  islands  are 
mountainous,  and  many  of  them  volcanic ;  Ihey  include  a  great  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
and  present  grand,  picturesque,  and  often  beautiiiil  features.  Yet  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tant and  detached  from  each  oUier,  and  possess  so  few  objects  in  common,  that  they  cannot 
afford  room  for  any  description  under  general  heads ;  and  our  only  division  must  be  made  by 
considering  each  island  or  group  in  succession. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  belonging  politically  to  Portugal,  have,  on  plausible 
grounds,  been  referred  to  Europe ;  yet,.on  a  general  view  of  their  site  and  aspect,  we  adhere 
to  the  old  arrangement,  which  makes  them  Afi;ican.  They  lie  between  the  37th  and  40l:h 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25th  and  32d  of  west  longitude.  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber: St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  closely  adjoining  each  other;  Terceira,  Payal,  Pico,  Gr£t- 
ciosa,  and  St  George,  nearly  a  group  by  themselves;  Corvo  and  Floras,  considerably  to  the 
westward.  These  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terraneous fire,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  stili  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present 
buniiiig.  Islets  have  even  been  thrown  up  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  la 
1720,  an  Englisli  captain  saw  one  emerge  with  an  explosion  resembling  the  discharge  of  a 
train  of  artillery.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1811 ;  flames,  lihe  a  host  of  sky- 
ronkels,  were  seen  bursting  from  under  the  sea ;  but  the  rocks  ejected  did  not  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  internal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  pheno- 
mena. Such,  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  are  the  termas,  or  wann  baths,  the  springs  sup- 
plyuig  which  are  so  hot  aa  often  to  burn  the  hand  which  touches  Wiem.  Elsewhere  the  cal- 
deiras,  or  boiling  sprm^s,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  high,  but  of  various 
diameters,  and  3ie  bummg  vapours  are  formed  into  clouds,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  fan- 
taslic  figures  and  brilliant  tints.  The  water  will  boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes,  the  atmo 
sphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  suffocating  vapours  issue  from  various  fis- 
sures. Not  far  from  the  caldeiras  is  the  Muddy  Crater,  a  vast  cavern  filled  with  mineral 
Eubstances  in  a  slate  of  constant  ebullition,  and  making  a  noise  mightier  than  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  in  the  plains  abun- 
dance of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks  grow  the  delicate  oranges 
fi  r  which  SL  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines,  yielding  a  wine  that  resembles  withou 
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equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountaJn  of  Pico.  These,  with 
grain,  afford  materials  of  an  export  trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and  colonial  prik 
duce.     The  popoktion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000. 

Thouffh  St.  Michael  is  !iie  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  also  the 
most  fertile,  ita  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  tjie  seat  of  the  general  government.  This 
distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence  of  its  comparatively  safe  har- 
bour. By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  PayaL  The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000  or 
10,000  pipes. 

Madeira,  bIso  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  32°  north  laL,  is  a  beautiful  isltfnd,  consists 
ing  of  a  cluster  of  mountains,  or  rather  one  single  mountain  with  various  peaks,  rising 
abruptly  irom  the  Atlantic.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  rich  vegetation ;  and  to  tJie  traveller, 
who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  its  valleyB,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  roclis,  the  verdure  which  clothes  them,  the  glitter  of  the  sueama,  and 
the  country-seats,  churclies,  and  monasteries  placed  in  striking  situations.  This  feitUe 
island  was  first  distinguished  for  ptoducing  the  best  sugar  known ;  but,  after  the  rivalry  of 
the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable,  the  islanders  applied  themselves 
to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfection.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  90,000 
pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  America  and  (he  East  and  West  Indies ;  a 
voyage  lo  tropical  dimates  improving  its  quality.  The  very  best,  however,  called  "  London 
particular,"  is  imported  direct  lo  that  capital.  The  island  yields  a  sraal!  quantity  of  a  very 
rich  sweet  wine  called  Malmsey.  Punchal,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  Englisli  town,  nearly 
all  the  opulent  inhabitants  being  merchants  of  that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while 
the  Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
high  island  with  a  good  roadstead ;  and  two  Desertas  answering  to  their  name ;  but  these 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  rank  with  it,  so  as  ta  form  a  group. 

'  The  Canaries,  distinguished  under  the  appellation  of  tlie  Fortunate  Islands,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  end  beautiliil  groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  iie  about  the 
28tli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  west  longitude.  There . 
are  seven  principal  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  3,250  square  miles,  and  containing 
a  population  of  200,000  souls.  These  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Paima,  Lancerota, 
Fuerte Ventura,  Goraera,  and  Ferro.  These'islaads  consist  of  mountains  which  rise  abruptly 
froDi  Oie  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  great  land- 
mark to  mariners  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12,0(K)  feet  high.  The  roclts  rise  from  the  shore 
in  basaltic  tbrms,  whence  tliey  bear  often  the  aspect  of  castles,  for  which  they  have  even 
been  mistaken  by  tlie  passing  navigator.  In  the  interior,  they  are  high  and  naked,  bristling 
with  sharp  points,  and  presenting  often  singular  indentations  on  their  bold  summitB,  Yet 
being  often  covered  With  forests  of  laurel,  pine,  arbutus,  and  otiier  trees,  they  exhibit  pic- 
turesque and  even  magical  scenery.  Humboldt  considers  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak  as 
presenting  the  most  rapid  transition  known  from  a  tropical  lo  an  arctic  vegetation.  On  the 
coast  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle,  and  cypress ;  above,  declivities  crowned 
with  the  vine  and  the  most  valuable  species  of  grain ;  higher  up,  forests  of  the  laurel,  chest- 
nut, and  oak;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  dark  pine  and  Scotch  fir;  then  a  plain  strewed 
wiiJi  dust  of  pumice-stone  is  followed  by  the  Malpaya,  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragments 
of  lava.  The  summit  bears  the  marks  of  a  volcanic  crater  not  very  long  extinguished;  for 
even  early  m  the  last  century  it  made  destructive  eruptions.    The  Canaries  belong  to  Spain. 

The  soil  in  these  islands  displays  much  of  tliat  luxuriant  fertility  which  distinguishes  tro- 
pical countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from  the  hig'h  mountains 
and  the  vapour  finm  the  ocean ;  yet  their  western  sides  are  parched  by  arid  and  pestilential 
breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are  often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush 
down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep  away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it 
The  principal  exportable  produce  is  that  afforded  by  the  vmes,  which  grow  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  the  peak,  and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its 
cheapness,  come  into  considerable  use.  The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  90OO 
pipes.  There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade 
is  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is 
what  Humboldt  calls  a  great  caravansary  on  the  road  to  America  and  the  Indies;  where 
nmnerous  vessels  of  all  nations  touch  for  refreshment  The  place  is,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in  business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguaa,  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  enjoys  a  deiightfiil  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile  than 
Teneriffe,  supplying  the  other  islands  with  grdp,  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  fine  wine  called 
sack.  Las  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecol^e^stical  capital ;  but  the  seat  of  government 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocfy.'was  once  supposed  to  form  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by  geographers  as  the  first  meridian. 

The  native  Inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  a  remarkable  race,  called  Guanches.  They 
had  attained  a  consklerable  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  showed  a 
high  respect  to  the  female  sex,  and  had  even  a  ckss  of  magades,  or  vestals,  to  vi'aoia  tliey 
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paid  divine  honours.  They  practised  agriculture  witli  diligence,  and  possessed  the  art  of 
embalming  bodies;  tUe  mummies,  etill  fouod  wrapped  in  goat-sltins,  prove  thcra  to liavc  been 
a  tali  and  handsome  people.  The  Guanchea  maintained  also,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a 
most  valorous  struggle  against  the  Spanish  invaders,  but  were  at  length  completely  exter- 
minated. The  modern  Canarians  are  a  sober,  active,  industrious  people,  who  have  migrated 
to  all  Uie  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  and  form  the  most  useful  part  of  the 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  eiffhty  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  in  16°  to  17=  north  lat.,  are 
tei>  in  iiumher,  three  of  which  arelarge,  St.  Jago,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Nicholas;  the  rest 
small.  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Brava,  and  Togo.  The  large  islands 
rise  in  the  interior  into  high  mountains,  and  Fogo  (tire)  contains  a  very  active  volcano.  In 
general,  however,  the  suriace  is  arid,  rocky,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  Canaries. 
Long  (iroughta  sometimes  prevail,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress.  Onl 
of  a  population  of  88,0(M),  one-fourth  are  said  to  have  died  of  femine  in  1831.  The  chief 
growth  is  cotton,  which  is  exported  to  Africa ;  and  a  very  fine  breed  of  mules  and  asses  is 
reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Goats,  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt 
is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natural  evaporation,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  pond,  into  which  tJie  sea  is  received  at  high  water,  and  the  salt  completely  formed 
befiire  nexi  tide.  The^e  islands  are  not  much  visited  by  vessels  destined  far  America  and 
the  Indies,  which,  after  quitting  the  Canaries,  stand  to  the  westward,  in  order  ta  obtam  the 
benefit  of  Ihe  trade-winds.  The  Portuguese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the 
sovereignty,  and  maintain  a  govemor-generai,  who  resides  at  Porto  Praya. 

Ascension  is  a  solitary  rock,  &r  out  at  sea,  in  lat.  8°  8'  north,  long.  14"  28'  west  It  is 
completely  rocky,  barren,  and  long  uninhabited;  yet  from  its  situation  ships  often  touched 
there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  called  "  the  sailor's  post-ofBce." 
The  British  have  a  garrison  hero. 

St.  Helena,  so  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  the  greatest  of  modern  warriors, 
has  now  reverted  to  its  original  destination,  as  a  place  of  refi'eshment  for  the  returning  East 
India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circuit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  an 
immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  itoai  600  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a  fertile  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  eminences,  between 
which  picturesque  valleys  intervene.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable 
and  temperate,  though  moist  There  are  only  four  small  openings  in  the  wall  of  rook,  on 
the  largi^t  of  which,  where  alone  a  little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James  Town,  where 
the  governor  resides,  and  where  refreshments,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  are  provided  few 
ships.  £y  the  India  bill  of  1833,  St.  Helena  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  is  now  managed 
by  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king. 

Turning  tlis  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at  Madagas- 
car, one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  the  world,  placed  between  12°  and  36°  south 
latitude ;  it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadtji.  The  interior  is 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  chara  of  very  lofty  mountams,  of  which  the  highest  are 
Vigagora  in  the  north,  and  Botishmenil  in  the  south.  Their  aspect  is  grand  and  picturesque, 
and  strikes  with  surprise  tlie  traveller  who  surveys  then'  awful  precipices,  covered  with 
trees,  as  ancient,  perhaps,  as  the  world,  while  he  hears  the  roar  of  stupendous,  almost 
unapproachable,  cascade.  Beneath  these,  however,  appear  rural  views,  delightfljl  hilia,  vast 
savannahs,  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  valleys.  The  forests  abound  with  varied  and 
beautiful  trees,  palms,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  enormous  bamboos,  orange,  and  citron.  The 
pldns  along  the  sea,  finely  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses,  are 
extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  sugar,  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  product,  though 
there  seem  fbw  plants  pculiar  to  tlie  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines, 
especially  of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  fl-om  1,000,000  to  4,000,000 : 
perhaps,  with  M.  Balbi,  we  may  take  3,000,000  as  a  prohable  conjecture.  The  people  are 
not  savages:  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise  some  arts;  yet  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
rude  and  uninformed.  They  are  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtleea,  and  voluptuous 
race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  alwa^  cheeriul  and  good-humoured.  They  are  divided 
into  a  nmnber  of  small  tribM,  who  wage  very  frequent  wars  witii  each  other.  On  the 
eastern  coast  are  the  Antavarts,  within  whose  territory  is  the  fine  bay  of  Antongil;  tho 
Betanunenes,  holding  tlic  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  island,  and  havmg  the  large  and  com> 
mercial  port  of  Tamatave ;  the  Betimsaras,  in  whose  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of 
Foul  Point;  the  Antaximes,  having  Malat^  and  Andevouranle.  On  the  western  coast 
ihe  principal  people  are  the  Muquez,  a  warjifte  race,  in  whoso  domain  is  St.  Au^stine,  a 
port  where  the  Englisli,  in  theu:  way  to  India,  through  Ihe  channel  of  Mozambique,  often 
seek  refreshment;  the  Seclavcj,  an  extensive  country,  long  ruled  by  a  queen,  and  com- 
prising the  frequented  port  of  Bembeloke,  and  the  large  town  of  Mouaangaye,  asserted  to 
contain  30,000  inhabitaiits.  But  the  most  important  people,  lately,  have  been  Ihe  O'/ue, 
occupving  an  extensive  and  high  plain  jn  tlie  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  had  ro- 
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duced  to  vassalage  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  fhe  island.  Hehadfonned  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  armed  a  great  part  of  hia  tfoops  with  musltets,  and  had  also  sent  a  number  of  young 
natives  to  obtain  inatruction  in.  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the  English  missionaries, 
he  had  established  a  printing-press,  and  trained  a  number  of  teachers,  both  caale  and  female, 
who  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Unhappily  this  prince,  in  July, 
1828,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  who  immediately  raised  an  unworthy  paramour  to  the  throne. 
This  event  has  introduced  great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  states  to  shake  oiF  the 
yoke ;  and  there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  T^he  French  have  made  frequent  attempts 
to  form  colonies  in  Madagascar,  which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never  with  any 
important  result.  They  have  small  stations,  however,  at  St.  Mary,  Tamatave,  Poul  Point, 
and  near  Fort  Dauphin. 

Bourbon,  about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  though  it  can  bear  no  comparison  as  to 
magnitude  with  that  island,  is  not  inconsiderable,  being  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six 
broad.  It  consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  great  mountains,  the  most  south- 
erly of  which  contains  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes, 
with  a  noise  truly  tremendous.  These  substances  are  ejected,  not  from  the  crater,  but  by 
lateral  openings,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  fiery  cascades.  Even  in  tlia 
northern  mountains,  basaltic  coJonnades,  deep  fissures,  hillocks  thrown  into  the  valleys  and 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  announce  ancient  and  powerful  volcanic  agitations,  A  great  part 
consists  of  what  the  French  call  burnt  counti^,  a  complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with 
numerous  holes  and  crevices.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  numerous  torrents,  is 
favourable  not  only  for  the  ordinary  tropical  products,  hut  for  some  fine  aromatic  plants.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  this  island  m  1592,  but  bemg  taken  by  the  French  in  1642,  and  raised 
by  M.  de  Flacourt  to  an  important  establishment,  it  was  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  has 
resumed,  after  bearing,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.  Coffee  brought 
from  Mocha  in  1718,  succeeded  so  well  that  tlie  Bourbon  coflee  was  considered  second  only 
to  the  Arabian.  At  a  later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with  those  of  Amboyna. 
All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  secondary  to  that  of  sugar,  which 
bas  been  found  profitable  beyond  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bourbon  in  1831  was  97,231 ;  of  wliich  14,059  males,  and  13,586 
females  were  free ;  46,083  males  and  23,4S3  females  were  slaves.  The  exports  were  valued 
at  396,000i.,  the  imports  at  293,000/.  The  island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  secure  harbour,  or  even  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  about  120  miles  east  of  Bourbon,  not  quite  so  large,  yet 
BfiU  150  miles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  mountains,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  island, 
give  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  giain  even  for  its  limited  popula- 
tion; yet  the  lovfev  slopes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  The 
Portuguese  in  1500  called  it  Cerne,  for  which  the  Dutch  in  15^  substituted  Mauritius,  from, 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  neither  nation  formed  any  permanent  establishment.  The 
French,  too,  for  some  time,  sent  only  a  few  casual  settlers  from  Bourbon;  hut,  in  1734,  La 
Bourdonnaye,  its  able  govornor,  raised  it  to  a  naval  station  of  the  first  importance:  it  was 
called  Isle  of  France,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  PVench  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas. 
It  was  considered  impregnable,  and  remained  in  their  undisputed  possession,  ailer  the 
greatest  disasters  which  befell  their  arms  on  the  continent.  It  became  then  a  strong-hold 
for  privateers,  who  aic  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,500,000i, 
At  length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain  with  less  resistance  than  was  expected. 
Since  1813,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  from  the  West 
Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a  ^eat  precedence  over  all  others ;  the  produce, 
from  about  5,000,000  pounds,  having  risen,  in  1832,  to  about  60,000,000,  In  that  year,  the 
export  of  coffee  was  only  about  20,000  pounds.  .  Its  ebony,  tlie  finest  in  the  world,  and  its 
tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth  aljout  9000?.  The  imports,  in  lffi6,  were  estimated  at 
657,000;.,  and  the  exports  at  573,000t  The  island,  in  1837,  contained  94,600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  6000  were  whites,  15,000  firee  negroes,  69,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and 
res  dc  It  strangers  Po  t  Louis  is  a  good  harbour  with  lather  a  difficult  entrance :  it  affords 
e^ery  cum  en  euLO  for  careming  and  refitting  but  provisions  being  all  imported,  are  not 
verj  dbi  0  knt 

A  cona  derable  i  umber  ol  Jalet'  single  or  m  groups  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east 
of  j'fnca  Of  dependencies  oi  Miuritius  Rodrigiea  contains  only  123  inhabitants,  Diogo- 
Garcia  375  Galega  199  The  Seychelles  nearly  rorth  (rom  Madagascar,  with  tiie 
bi)rdering  group  of  the  Amirantes  are  a  cluster  of  lery  small  inlands,  high  and  rocty,  and 
li  tie  fitted  tor  any  culture  except  cotton  mk  they  abound  ■Kith  cocoa-nuts,  and  their 
shores  w  th  turtle  and  ewellent  fiJi  The  papulation  in  1826  was  7665,  of  whom  6525 
were  sifl\  es 

The  (.  omoro  I  land'  a  group  of  four  bPtween  Madagascar  and  the  continent,  are  very 

elevited  and  mouitasnous  m  tho  interior     but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  sheep,  cattlo, 

»nd  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits     The  mliabilants  are  mild  and  iudustrjous,  but  tl 
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have  been  most  dreadfully  infested  and  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  Madagascar  piratep, 
'ivlio  maJte  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waste  the  open  country,  and  blockading  the  towns. 
Comoro  is  die  largest,  containing  a  mountain  supposed  to  rise  (iOOO  or  700O  feet  high ;  but 
Anjoiian,  or  Johanna,  is  the  most  flourishing,  its  chief  town  being  supposed  still  to  contain 
.'JOOO  inhabitants.    Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comfianitively  smaJL 

Socotra,  forty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Guardafiii,  is  governed  by  a  sheik  dependent  on  the 
ImSm  of  Muscat.  It  is  twenty-seven  leagues  long  and  seven  "broad,  mountainous,  rocky, 
and  arid ;  yet  it  yields  the  best  aloes  in  l^e  world,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dragon's  blood 
Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  affords  excellent  harbours;  and  ships  may  procure  bullocks, 
goats,  fish,  and  escellent  dates,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Botany  did  Zoology. 

Hespacting  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  several  of  the  African  islands,  we  can  communi- 
'«te  some  curious  particulars,  which  will  be  best  collected  uiider  one  general  head. 

THstan  d'Acunha. — This  island,  if  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa, 
is  situated  in  87°  S.  lat.  and  11°  W.  long.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  This  mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  upwards  of  5000  fe^t  high, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extinguished  volcano.  The  face  of  Ihia 
mountain,  as  fer  up  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed  ' 
with  fern  and  long  grass,  that  Teil  itfi  native  ruggedness.  Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island  there  runs  a  belt  of  low  land,  constituting  a  plain  about  six  miiea  long,  and  presenting 
to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  front  from  50  to  300  feet  higli.  The  whole  is  a  mass  of  stony 
fragments,  scorts,  and  other  volcanic  products,  mixed  with  black  indurated  earth.  Part  of 
this  plain  has  been  cleared,  by  tire,  of  its  wood,  though  the  scorched  trees  still  encumber 
the  ground ;  and  tJie  rest  is  in  a  state  of  caturs,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  copse,  Thia 
plain  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  is  in  the  least  susceptible  of  vegetation ;  and,  could 
the  needful  and  laborious  preparations  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  yield  a  lair  return 
in  all  sorts  of  European  grain. 

The  ascent  lo  the  peak,  which,  though  practicable  in  some  places,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, was  performed  by  the  late  Captain  Carmichael,  of  whose  remarks  on  the  botany  of  Ilia 
Cape  we  have  already  availed  ourselves.  Two  plants  he  observed  as  particularly  deserving 
of  notice;  the  Spartma  arundinacea,  whose  close  entangled  tufls  much  impeded  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  party,  and  the  Lomaria  robusta,  a  fern  which  trails  along  the  ground,  and  the 
stems  of  which,  like  junks  of  old  cable,  cross  and  recroes  each  other  in  so  intricate  a  man- 
ner, that  it  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid  falling  over  them.  The  ascent  to  the 
peak  19  extremely  steep,  and  the  rocks  of  so  loose  and  incohesive  a  nature  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should  bring'  down  many  more ;  while,  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  branches  of  the  arborescent  Phylicte  to  aid  their  progress,  the  travellers  saw  no  less 
a,  risk,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  rotten,  so  that  a  fatal  issue  might  follow  any  depend- 
ence upon  ^lem.  No  vegetation  exists  on  the  dome  itself,  not  so  much  from  the  elevation, 
as  from  the  total  want  of  any  soil  wherein  plants  could  fix  their  roots. 

The  climate  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  so  mild,  tliat  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired  through- 
out the  year.  Snow  never  falls  on  the  low  land,  but  the  island  is  almost  constantly  envel- 
qjed  in  fog  or  rain;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  a  very  healthy  spot.  The 
Flora  is  perliaps  as  copious  as  the  extant  and  situation  of  the  island  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
but,  except  the  Cryptogamie  tribes,  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest.  The  only  plant 
that  approaches  to  the  size  of  a  tree  is  a  species  of  Phylica.  This  plant  not  only  occupies 
all  the  plain,  but  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wherever  its  roots  could  insinuate 
tiiemselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  favourable  situations  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards,  measuring  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Its  trunk  is  extremely 
crooked  and  twisted;  but  the  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
ship-carpenter  who  examined  it,  would  make  excellent  timber  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and 
under.  Its  bark  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  Owing  to  the'lightness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  frequency  of  high  winds,  these  trees  rarely  stand  upright,  but  lean  agaiiist  the 
ground,  and  cross  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  business  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  penetjate  to  any  distance  through  the  wood^  Besides  the  Phylica,  (here  are  only  two 
shrubby  plants  on  the  island,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Empetrura,  and  may  be  but 
varieties  of  one  species.  They  possess  no  quality  to  recommend  them,  but  that  they  grow 
on  the  most  barren  spots,  where  nothing  else  could  vegetate.  But  of  the  herbaceous  pknts, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  species  afSpartina  (8.  arundinacea),  above  alluded  to. 
This  grass  overruns  the  whole  island,  ftom  li^^'upper  edge  of  the  table-land  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, accommodating  itself  to  all  soils  and  "situations.  It  springs  up  in  large  close  tufls, 
which,  when  full  grown,  are  borne  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  lean  on  each  other  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  person  may  roll  himself  over  them,  without  any  danger  of  sinking. 
Its' stems  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  are  of  a  solid  almost  ligneous  texture, 
and  covered  with  a  proflision  of  leaves.    This  grass  makes  an  excellent  and  durable  thatch. 
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and  tlie  young  foliajre  is  eaten  by  horses  and  ozen.  The  Wild  Celery  grows  in  great  aoun- 
ilance  over  all  the  low  ground,  and  attains  a  great  size,  its  stem  sometioiea  measuring  up- 
wards of  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  possesses,  in  a  high  degiee,  the  flavour  of  tiie  Gar- 
den Celery,  and  hy  proper  management  might  be  brought  to  equal  it  in  eyery  respect  A 
species  of  Chenopodium  (0.  tomentosum),  of  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  is  common.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  is  tised  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent 
down  in  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  soldiers  use  for  tiie  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pe- 
largonium, which  hardly  yield  to  the  others  in  strengtJi  of  odour.  The  low  ground  is  over- 
run with  a  species  of  Acfena  (A,  sarmentosd),  a.  plant  of  no  apparent  utili^,  but  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  walk  over  the  ground  where  it  grows.  Its  fruit 
is  a  sort  of  bur,  which,  oa  the  slightest  touch,  fixes  itself  on  the  clothes,  and,  felling  in  a 
hundred  pieces,  covers  them  with  an  unseemly  crust  of  prickly  seeds,  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
without  infinite  labour. 

On  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  flifl]!  find  that  very  little  is  to  be  collected 
that  can  convey  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  idea  of  their  vegetable  productions.  The  Cape 
lies  in  the  highway,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  the  most  important  countries  of  the  East,  and 
it  has  consequently  been  frequented  by  men  of  science  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of  commerce. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  have  rounded  that  vast  promontory,  and  proceeded  northward. 
Madagascar,  which  seems  next  to  offer  itself,  though  visited  by  Michaux,  who  found  an 
untimely  grave  there,  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  published  some  memoirs  on  the  plants,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  P.  L.  S.  staff  surgeon,  with  a  copy  of  whose  manuscript  journal  we  have  been 
fevoured  by  C  Teliair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  by  MM.  Helsinger  and  Bqjer,  whose  journal 
is  published  in  the  thiiij  volume  of  the  Botanical  MisceUany,  and  lastly,  by  Dr.  Lyall ;  yet 
has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  these  able  men,  who  could  do  little  more  than 
testify  how  much  remains  to  be  explored. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  most  carelessly  performed  throughout  the  vast  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, The  indolent  natives  stir  the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  drop  in  a  few  seeds,  when 
they  are  sure  of  reaping  such  a  harvest  as  shall  supply  their  wants  throughout  the  year. 
Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  culture,  and  the  principal  aiticle  of  food ;  it  is  grown  on  the  low 
lands  in  the  damp  woods,  and  by  river  sides ;  sometimes  being  put  into  the  ground  as  we  do 
ifidneybeans,  but  oftener  transplanted,  ajid  it  yields  a  hundied  fold,  without  giving  other 
trouble  than  that  of  keeping  the  soil  free  fhim  weeds.  Women  and  children  only  are  em- 
ployed in  setting  the  rice,  flia  men  helping  to  clear  tiio  ground.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  could  hojdly  maintain  tliemselves  without  3ie  existence  of  those  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  necessary  for  the  culture  of  rice,  but  which  constantly  exhale  pesti- 
lential miasmata,  and  to  which  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may  justly  be  attributed.  A&^T 
Rice,  Manioc  and  Batatas  are  the  ciiief  articles  of  food,  Tlie  roots  of  Manioc  often  acquire 
an  enormous  size,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long,  and  almost  a  foot  in  diameter.  Then  come 
Maize,  "  seasoning  Herbs,  Giromonds,"  Calabashes,  Earth  Nuts  (Arachis),  Sugar  Canes, 
Pine  Apples,  Bread  Fruit,  and  the  Vine,  and  among  the  articles  of  manufecture  are  Cotton 
and  Hemp,  Potatoes,  that  were  introduced  by  Mr,  Hastie,  the  British  resident,  have  thriven 
admirably,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  vegetables,  as  Beans  and  Peas.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  desire  of  gain  which  characterises  the  Malagassy 
rarely  allows  them  \a  wait  till  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  ripe ;  they  gather  their  vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  carry  them  to  the  bazaar  not  half  matured,  that  they  may  secure  some 
paltry  pieces  of  coin. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Indigenous  Madagascar  Plants  is,  and  will  long  remain, 
a  desideratum  in  botany.  Centuries  must  previously  elapse,  and  the  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  iJirough  the  exertions  of  Europeans,  who  will  gradually  render  the  climate  of  Ma- 
dagascar leas  prejudicial  by  extending  the  limits  of  its  cultivation,  and  explormg  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  districts.  The  productions  of  the  west,  north,  and  southern  coasts,  and  of  al. 
the  interbr,  remain  almost  unknown,  and  the  slender  documents  that  have  been  fiirnished  as 
t  tl  e  vewetat  on  of  the  no  tl  -east,  by  French  naturalists,  most  of  whom  have  perished  from 
the  eflecta  of  the  cl  nate  se  ve  rather  to  stinmlale  than  to  satisfy  a  botanist's  curiosity. 

T   o  plant     p    ul  ar    ve  believe,  to  Madwiscar,  are  eminently  worthy  of  notice;  the 
H^d    cr  ton  fene  tral  s  (Jg  878.),  and  the  Tanghin  tree  {Tangkinia  veneniflua).     The 
„         fi  St  is  an  aquatic  plant,  bearing  tuberous  and  esculent  roots,  and 
tl  owing  up  from  these  roots  elliptical  leaves,  pierced  with  holes, 
ar  anged  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  in  the  form  of  paral- 
lelograms; or,  in  o^er  words,  the  whole  leaf  seems  to  be  com- 
p  sal  of  a  iatticewWk  of  vascular  tissue,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  the  siteleton  of  a  leaf.     We  possess  beau- 
t  f  1  specimens,  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  Lyall,  and  we  are 
niorined  by  Mr.  Telfeir  that  living  plants  have  been  introduced 
to  and  are  cultivated  at,  the  Mauritius. 
'     01  is  the  fruit  of  Tanghinia  veneniflua  C/^.  874,),  formerly 
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called  Cerbera,  Tanghm  It'  botanical  hislcry  Hlid  a  figi 
Botamcal  Miira.tne  tab  and  page  2968  and  since,  st 
■      ''  by  L  Telfair, 


t  were  first  published  ii 
9  copiously,  ftorn  oomrt 
1  tlie  Botanical  Miscellany. 
e  may  refer  for  ful!  details; 


To  these  n  orfts,  therefore,  v, 

and  nDt  to  occupy  loo  mucli  space  here,  we  shall  conline 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  the  extraordmaiy  and  tnily  dia- 
bolical uRe  that  is  made  of  tbe  seed  ol  thia  plant  in  its 
nati/e  ooonliy,  Madagascar.  The  kernel,  tliough  not 
much  larger  tJian  an  almond,  is  of  so  poisonous  a  natute, 
that  a  single  one  suffices  to  destroy  moie  than  twenty 
individuals  Radama.  the  late  enlightened  sovereign  of 
/f  Madagascar  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  the  natHe  ordeal, 
but  it  has  be^n  'unhappily  revived  by  his  sutees=or  to  au 
extended  degree.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Ra- 
dama could  induce  the  chieftains  to  admit  of  the  discon- 
tinuiMice  of  an  usage  which  had  existed  liom  time  imme- 
morial, and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr. 
Hastie,  the  British  government  agent,  had  acquired  such 
an  influence  over  the  king's  mind  as  to  expose  its  fallacy. 
But  this  was  the  work  of  years;  and  though  Radama  was  at  last  himself  ounvhiced  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  than  the  practice,  yet  he  feared  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  his 
!,  by  commanding  its  discontinuance.  !Even  the  chief  performers  in  the  ceremony, 
"skids"  as  they  are  called  at  Tannarivoo (the  capital  of  Mada^car),  who  unite  in  then 
own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisonous  kernel 
to  the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  of  revealing  guilt  and  clearing  innocence.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  the  ordeal  was  practised  in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed 
bimseir  to  procure  its  discoatinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court  and  attendants.  The 
king  was  afiected  with  a  complaint  of  the  liver,  for  which  the  "  skid"  prescribed  some  inef- 
ficacious remedies ;  and  as  the  disease  became  worse,  Mr.  Hastie  ^ve  him  calomel  powders 
which  he  had  found,  by  experience,  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
disease  vanished,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed  the  king's  family,  who  believed 
that  he  was  poisoned,  and  insisted  on  all  his  immediate  attendants  being  put  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  Tanghin.  The  royal  skid  was  most  earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although 
he  himself,  from  his  rank  and  place,  would  be  among  the  first  to  whom  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered. In  vaia  the  king  protested  that  he  felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and 
soreness  of  the  mouth  were  caused  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  would  pass 
off  in  a  few  days.  The  skid  insisted ;  the  ministera  and  principal  chieftains  joined  with  the 
family  in  requiring  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  bev/ailing  the  necessity  which  thus  deprived 
him  of  so  manjr  attached  dependants,  whose  lute  he  predicted,  while  he  protested  his  con- 
viction of  their  innocence.  The  king's  servants,  including  the  sfcid,  were  moie  than  twenty 
in  number ;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately  and  forbidden  Horn  food.  Next  morning 
they  were  brought  out  and  paraded  in  procession  before  the  assembled  people ;  the  presiding 
skid  had  the  Tanghin  fruit  in  readiness;  after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  with  another  stone  broke  down 
a  part  of  if,  to  a  softness  like  pounded  almonds.  The  victims  were  then  brought  separately 
forward,  and  each  questioned  as  to  his  goilt :  if  he  denied,  hia  arms  were  tied  behind,  and. 
he  was  placed  on  hia  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a  portion  of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his 
tongue,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  it.  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  among  all  the  king's 
persona]  servants.  On  some,  the  effect  appeared  in  half  an  hour  or  less.  The  skid  takes 
particular  notice  how  they  fall ; — on  tbe  face,  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  or  on  the  back ; — 
each  position  indicati^  a  different  shade  of  guilt  Convulsions  generaliy  came  on,  accom- 
panied with  violent  eSrts  to  vomit.  Those  whose  stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, usually  recover:  on  this  occasion  there  were  but  two  with  whom  this  was  the  case. 
The  others  were  flung,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  a  hole  ready  dug,  and  every  person 
present  at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them.  Thus  their  burial  was 
soon  completed.  The  royal  skid  was  among  the  first  tliat  fell.  Those  that  recover  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever  after,  and  are  respected  as  peculiar  fiivouriles  of  tbe  gods. 
The  isles  of  France  (or  Mauritius)  and  of  Bourbon  have  indeed  been  investi^ted  by  the 
labours  of  several  naturalists ;  and  the  result,  as  far  as  regards  their  characteristic  vegeta- 
tioB,  has  been  communicated  to  us  in  a  letter  from  M.  L.  Bouton,  and  the  same  has  very 
recently  been  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  p.  347,  This  able  and  zealous  botanist  particularly  notices  the  opinion  of  M.  Achille 
Richard,  end  says :  "  After  casting  a  rapid  glance  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  that  is  observ- 
able in  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  M.  Richard,  in  the  introduction 
tfl  his  Monograph  of  the  Orchidete,  considers,  as  do  all  geographers,  these  three  islands  as 
belonging  to  Africa,  lying,  indeed,  as  tliev  do,  much  nearest  to  this  continent.     'But,'  c(>n- 
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linues  M.  Richard,  '  in  the  character  of  their  vegetation,  they  differ  from  tJiat  of  Africa,  and 
more  assume  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
widely  extended  eeas.'  Farther  on,  M.  Richard  thus  expresses  himself: — '  We  may  per- 
ceive that  the  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  has  more  analogy  with  that  of  the  Indian 


in  consideration  of  their  vegetation,  .^ithoot  presuming  to  give  a  satisfactory  exjilanatioii 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  will  simply  add  two  observations,  from  which  it  seems  easy  to 
deduce  such  conclusions  as  may  throw  light  on  this  point.  1.  The  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  estra-tropical ;  while  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, are  situated  within  the  tropics:  and  it  is  well  known  what  an  influence  this  situa- 
tion exercises  on  the  character  of  vegetation.  3.  It  appears  that  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  are  from  the  east  and  north-east;  that  is,  exactly  those  which  come 
in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  islands.'  These  remarks  appear  to  me  conclusive ;  the  first, 
especially,  is  highly  important.  All  naturalists,  who  have  explored  the  most  extensive 
regions  of  our  ^lobe,  have  observed  an  extraordinary  identity  in  the  productions  of  tlie 
tropics.  On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  M.  Dumont  Durville,  who,  in  a  note  commmiicated 
to  the  Institute  on  the  voj^ago  of  circumnavigation  pertbrmed  in  the  CoquiUe,  says,  'more 
than  half  our  voyage  lay  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  among  the  numerous  archipelagoes  that  are 
scattered  over  the  immense  Pacific  Ocean.  In  all  these  islands,  starting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  most  easterly  ones,  to  those  that  ai'e  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  even  of  Africa,  tlie 
Flora  is  but  the  same ;  herbs,  shmbs,  aitd  even  almost  all  the  trees,  are  alike ;  and  Ihe  only 
shade  of  difference  is,  that  the  number  of  species  increases  as  we  draw  near  the  continents.' 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar,"  proceeds  M.  BouWn,  "  ai'e  comprised  m  these  geaeral 
remarks ,  but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  beyond  liic  tropics,  and  fourteen  degrees 
■south  of  Mauritius,  is  necessarily  an  exception.  The  Flora  of  the  Africmi  promontory  is 
stamped  with  a  peoLiliar  character,  thai  to  me  presents  mote  points  of  affinity  with  that  por- 
tion of  New  Holland  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  Several  identical  genera 
m^y  be  ofiserved  in  the  mass  of  vegetation  of  these  two  localities.  Many  Proteas,  certainly, 
grow  at  the  Cape;  but  a  few  of  the  species  nte  also  found  in  New  Holland;  with  very 
similar  genera,  as  Banksia,  Bmbothrium,  Ilatea,  and  Peraoonia.  Gnaphalium,  Elichrysum, 
Diosmi,  and  several  genera  belonging  to  the  Iridefe,  Leguminoste,  and  Ficoidete,  grow 
equa'l)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aniTNew  Holland.  The  prevailing  natural  femilies  in 
the  latter  country  are,  according  to  M.  Leachenault,  the  Proteacete,  Ericinte,  Synanthereffi, 
Legummosffi,  and  Myrtacete;  now  these  families  constitute  the  gross  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  promontorj  of  Africa.  A  third  spot  on  our  globe  seems  to  present  some  traits  of  resem- 
bJancp  lo  the  two  localities  I  have  just  described,  and  that  is  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  where  tliere  are  many  of  the  genera  which  grow  in  the  south-west  of  Hew  Hol- 
land Again,  the  vegetation  that  obtains  in  these  three  points  has  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mauritius,  wiiile  the  productions  of  our  island  bear  more  analogy  with  those  of  that 
portion  of  Africa  «hich  lies  under  the  same  parallels  as  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the 
jHT.uritiu'j  Njtt  ti  s  wih  extpnt  ii  yet  hardly  known,  the  part  lying  near  the  sea  alone 
having  been  explored  ;i  and  this  is  pronouiiced  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  M.  Bojer,  who  examined  the  coaafs  of 
Mosambique  and  Zanguebar,  to  possess  many  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  our  islands,  or  others  which  hold 
fluailar  rank  in  the  same  natural  orders.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  some  genera  do  exist  peculiar  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  which  form,  aa  M.  Richard  expresses  it,  its 
peculiar  physiognomy ;  but  every  thing  tends  w  confirm 
the  opinion  that  these  detached  features  will  sink  in  the 
general  mass,  when  we  shall  becouie  better  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  which,  more  than  any  part  of  our 
"lobe,  contains  the  vegetable  productions  whose  con- 
geners exist  in  the  Mauritius." 

About  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Madagascar  lies 
a  small  group  of  islands,  called  the  Seychelles,  which 
are  rendered  &mous  by  Ihe  production  of  a  Palm,  not 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in 
sdenoe.  .^ven  of  this  small  group  of  islands,  three 
only,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  produce 
the  Palm  that  bears  the  Double  Cocoa-Nuta  {fig.  875.), 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Coeos  de  Mer,  from  an  errone- 
Doubie  Ci>coi-Mii  1  fa  ^jg  y^^  [jj^f  j(,gy  Were   marine   productions.     Until 

the  discovery  of  these  elands  in  1743,  Double  Cocoa-Nuts  were  only  known  from  having 
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been  found  floating  on  the  surface  ef  the  sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  generally  destitute  of 
busk,  and  ivith  tlie  inner  part  decayed,  but  still  so  highly  prized  fts  to  be  spoken  of  by 
itumphius  as  "  mirum  miraoulte  naturte,  quod  prinoeps  est  omnium  marinarum  rerum,  quK 
rarai  habentur."  This  author  further  assures  us  that  "the  Double  CocoB-Nutia  no  terres- 
trial production  that  may  have  fallen  in  the  aea  and  there  become  petrified,  as  others 
ignoianlly  stated;  but  a  fruit,  growing  itself  in  the  aea,  whose  tree  has  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  man."  The  Malaya  asserted  that  the  palm  that  bore  it  was 
sornetimes  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  that,  if  dived  for,  it  instantly  vanished : 
while  Ihe  negro  priests  further  affirmed  that  its  sutoaiine  branches  harboured  an  enor- 
mous griflin,  which  nightly  came  to  shore,  and,  seizing  elephants,  tigers,  &c,  carried 
tJiem  as  a  prey  to  its  nest;  and,  not  satisfied  with  these,  attracted  such  ships  as  came  near 
to  the  spot,  and  devoured  the  luckless  mariners.  With  such  and  even  stranger  ideas 
respecting  its  i>lace  of  growth  and  history,  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  nut  should  bo 
highly  prized ;  indeed,  in  the  Maldivian  islands,  it  was  death  to  any  man  to  possess  it,  and 
all  that  were  found  belonged  to  the  king,  who  sold  them  at  high  prices  or  distributed  them 
as  regal  gifts.  Prom  120  to  150  crowns  were  paid  for  each  nut,  aiid  even  kings  have  been 
so  greedy  of  obtaining  these  fruits  as  to  give  a  loaded  ship  for  one.  Rumphius  certainly 
states  his  suspicions  that  the  Chinese  and  Malays  may  have,  perhaps,  set  too  high  a  value 
on  the  Double  Cocoa-Nut,  when  considering  it  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  Tlie  albu- 
men, or  meat  which  lines  the  nut,  was  thought  to  be  the  part  where  this  virtue  resided :  it 
was  mingled  with  red  coral,  black  ebony,  slags'  horns,  and  many  such  anomalous  ingre- 
dients, and  drunk  from  vessels  of  porphyry.  All  inflammations  of  the  ijody  were  likewise 
believed  to  be  subjected  to  its  powers:  it  was  a  preservative  against  colic,  apoplexy,  para- 
lysis, et  id  genwB  omne.  The  shell,  being  less  precious,  was  granted  1«  the  great  men  for 
drinking-vessels ;  a  single  slice  being  sufficient,  if  used  as  the  lid,  to  neutralise  the  eflect 
of  any  noxious  ingredient  that  might  mingle  with  the  drink,  tobacco,  betel,  &c  that  were 
held  in  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  am!  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  that 
these  mystical  nuts  grew  upon  trees,  caused  a,  speedy  reduction  in  their  value;  though  the 
botanicd  history  of  the  Palm  that  produced  them  continued  Jong  a  desideratum.  Some 
imperfect  notices  served  but  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  was  finally  gratified  by  Mr. 
Telfau-,  who  entreated  Mr.  Harrison,  a  friend  resident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary specimens  and  delineations.  "  To  behold  these  trees,"  says  Mr.  Harrison,  "  growing 
in  thousands,  close  to  each  other,  the  sexes  intermingled,  a  numerous  oflsprm?  starting  up 
on  all  sides,  sheltered  by  the  patent  plants,  the  old  ones  fallen  mto  the  sere  and  yellow  le^, 
and  going  fiist  to  decay,  to  make  room  for  the  young  trees,  presented  to  my  eyes  a  jrictiire 
so  mild  and  pleasing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  as  animated  objects,  capable 
"    njoyment  and  sensible  of  their  condition."     A  new  leaf  is  formed  annually,  which,  fall- 


ing off  at  the  year's  end,  leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  by  counting  which  it  is  e 

P^m  requires  130  years  for  its  full  growth.     The  foliage  is  finest  on  young  pianfi  snooting 

up  perpendicularly,  folded  close  like  a  fan,  to  10  feet  or  more.     In  this  state  it  is  pale  yel 


low,  and  used  for  hats  and  bonnets ;  ailerwards,  it  expands  in  all  ils  beauty,  -ind  beco  ui 
green.  The  crown  or  cabbage,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  eaten;  the  trunk  is  uoed  for 
building,  and  tiie  foliage  serves  for  thatching,  and  even  for  the  walls  of  house?  a  hundred 
leaves  sutficing  to  construct  a  house,  including  the  partition,  doors,  and  windows  The 
down,  attached  to  the  young  foliage,  serves  for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows,  while  the  ribs 
of  the  leaves  make  baskets  and  brooms.  Yesaels  of  different  forms  and  uses  bxp  laaAe  out 
of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  six  or  eight  pints;  and,  being  very  strong  and  durable 
they  are  much  valued.  Among  other  articles,  shaving-dishes,  black,  beautifully  polished, 
set  in  silver  and  carved,  are  formed  of  these  nuls. 

The  Zoology  of  Madagascar  is  as  little  known  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  while  the  recent 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  Trench  naval  commanders  towards  the  native  authorities  destroys 
•Ul  those  hopes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  successor  a  scientific  naturalist  of  that  nation, 
who  left  Prance,  several  years  agoj  to  explore  this  most  interesting  country.  The  zoology 
of  Madagascar,  in  fact,  from  the  scan^  gleanings  that  have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  is  of 
such  a  peculiar  character,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Africa,  while  it  ap 
pears  equally  distinct  from  that  of  Australia.  Itissaid  that  neither  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Elephant, 
nor  Horse  is  here  known ;  while  the  Apes  and  Monkeys  of  A&ica  and  the  Asiatic  islands  are 
replaced  in  Madagascar  by  the  family  of  Lemurs.  A  list  of  these  curious  monkey-like  ani- 
mals is  here  subjoined.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  is  slill  more  defective,  although 
It  IS  probably  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  conimenf.  Some  singular  Shrikes, 
alUed  to  the  Tanga  of  BufTon,  belong  to  this  island,  lest,  known  lo  the  naturalist  than  any 
(itliPr  of  moderate  size  in  the  whole  world 

The  quadnipeds,  asmtimatel  by  larinii-  wrilpr^,  are  arranged  m  the  following  list: — 
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The  native  Zoology  of  the  Mauritius,  as  may  lie  suppceed,  is  but  scanty ;  yet  the  judicioiia 
esfirttons  of  the  French  have  introduced  several  animals  beneficial  to  tie  island.  The 
African  Serpent-eater  is  said  to  have  become  domesticaled,  and  is  highly  useful  in  destroying 
teptiloB,  The  Locust-eater  (a  species  of  Xjamprosterntts?) 
has  likewise  heeo  brought  from  the  same  continent,  and  has  - 
seveiu!  tunes  preserved  the  crops  from  complete  deetntctbn 
The  Goromy  (_Osphroemtis  olfax  Com.),  a  small  but  most  de- 
licious fresh-water  fish  of  China,  is  here  completely  naturalised, 
and  has  multiplied  to  such  a  vast  extent,  as  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  delicacy  of  the  island. 

TTie  celebrated  Dodo  {Jig.  878.),  a  bird  no  longer  known  to 

exist,  was  unquestionably  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 

Maaritius.     Old  Tradescant,  whose  museum  appears  to  have 

contained  an  entire  specimen,  mentions  it  as  "  not  being  able 

to  flie,  being  so  big."     Some  very  interesting  particulars  on 

tfiis  Etrange  unconUi  animal  have  been  collected  and  published 

rho  DoJu,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  zealous  and  intelligent  curator  of 

the  Ashmolean  Museum,  where  the  hill  (probably  belonging 

to  the  specimen  named  in  Tredescant's  catalogue)  attests  the  veracity  of  the  early  voyagers; 

while  a  foot  is  in  the  British  Museum.     This  latter  induces  us  to  view  the  Dodo  as  the 

Rasorial  type  of  the  order  Raplores,  its  relation  to  the  Easores  being  only  analogical. 

1   e  few    at  ve  quadrupeds  nut  ced  by  authors  ate  the  IbliowingT — 


^ 


The  Marine  Shells  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  and 
S  (  \jCSa  I         P  "''^^  ""    although  very  few  are  different  from  those  species 

U  T  I-t™      f'"™''  ""  ^'^^  Indian  Ocean.     The  Olives,  Harp-shells,  Cow- 

.1^  1  1      \'i»'^      J,  ^  (^oneg^  ^c.  might  furnish  a  long  list;  but  the  Many- 

bbed  Harp  (Harpa  mtlnlis)  must  not  be  omitted.  The  iresli 
atPTS  furnish  the  Melania  Amarula  Lani,  and  the  Melania 
etcsa  &M.  (_fiff.  877.):  the  latter  is  of  great  rarity;  it  is 
c  owned  with  vaulted  spines,  each  of  which  encloses  two  or 
th  ee  etaeeous  bristles  ;  a  singularity  seen  in  no  other  sliell 
yet  d  ijco  cred. 


AUSTRALASIA,  POLYNESIA,  ANI>  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE 
POLAR  SEAS. 


liiLANDS  and  groups  of  islands  form  an  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Those  which  are  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  great  continents,  and  situated  in 
gulfe  enclosed  by  them,  have  been  considered,  as  appendages  to  (Jiese  continents,  and  treated 
of  m  connexion  with  them.  But,  in  that  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which  covers  more  thaii 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  occur  some  very  large  and  numerous  small  islands, 
widelv  separated  from  any  continent,  and  ft  survey  of  which  is  requisite  lo  complete  the 
description  of  the  world.  They  present  human  society  under  rude,  indeed,  b.it  striking  and 
picturesque,  aspects;  and,  through  the  extension  of  commerce  and  navigation,  colonies  have 
been  established;  and  a  frequent  mtereourse  maintained  with  them  by  the  maritime  natbns 
of  Europe.  ■' 

These  islands  may  be  divided  into  three  great  clasEss,  marked  by  distinctive  characters:—- 
i.  Australasia.     2.  Polynesia.     3.  The  islands  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
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MAP  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Australasia,  as  already  eibserved,  is  the  name  given  to  an  asseniblage  of  liug'e  insuFar 
masses  of  land  occupying'  the  westera  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  extending  southward  from 
eastern  Asia.  These  great  oceanic  tracts  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  of,  1.  Nero 
Holland,  called  often  Australia;  2.  Van  Diemen's  Land;  3.  New  Zealand ;  4.  ]?apuft,  oi 
New  Guinea;  5.  New  Brilainj  New  Ireland;  6.  Solomon  Islands;  7.  New  Hebrides;  8 
New  Caledonia.  Of  these,  Nets  Holland  is  by  fiir  the  most  extensive,  attaining  even  the 
importance  of  a  continent;  and  since,  for  well-known  reasons,  a  peculiar  interest  atlachea  to 
it  and  its  close  appendage  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  these  will  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the 
general  description,  while  the  local  head  will  comprehend  the  other  insular  regions  by  which 
it  is  enRircled. 

1.  New  Holland. 

Sect.  l.-^General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

New  Holland,  or  the  continental  part  of  Australasia,  may  be  stated  as  lying  between  10° 
30'  and  39°  S.  lat,  and  between  112°  20'  and  153°  40'  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  are  ahout 
260O  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  2000  from  nortji  to  south.  The  siiperficia!  content  iti 
estimated  with  difficulty  and  variously;  Freycinet  allows  little  more  than  3,000,000  square 
miles.  The  late  discoveries  of  Captain  King  must  somewhat  modify  any  calculation,  though 
they  afiect  more  the  details  than  the  geuera!  mass. 

"The  surface  of  this  continent  is  too  extended,  and  the  explored  portion  too  small,  to  allow 
LB  with  safety  to  hazard  any  general  conciusions.     The  prevailing  feature,  so  far  as  yet 
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obgerued,  has  been  barren  ant!  wooded  pl^ns,  traTsraed  by  long  ridges  of  precipitous,  but  not 
very  lofty  monnlains;  and  rivers,  which  oflea  spread  into  marshes,  and  do  not  preserve  anj 
course  which  may  be  called  long  when  compared  with  the  eize  of  the  continent.  Tliere  are 
few  deep  hays ;  nor  does  the  sea,  so  far  as  vet  discovered,  receive  any  river  whose  mag-nilude 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  notv^ilJiatandjng  the  spirited  effiirts  lately  made, 
only  a  corner  of  the  interior  of  this  huge  mass  of  land  that  is  at  all  knowa  A  great  pajt 
of  this,  through  the  mixture  of  broad  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy  inundated  plains,  is 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivittion,  and  even  for  travelling.  These  obstructions,  however,  do  not 
prevent  the  occurrence,  on  a  great  scale,  of  fine  meadow  tracts,  where  the  ricliest  iierbage 
grows  spontaneously,  and  where  industry  may  raise  the  moat  plentiful  crops. 

The  fflciuntains  of  New  Holland  form  a  ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many  parts 
almost  inaccessible.  The  Blue  Mountains,  in  particular,  which  rise  behind  the  colony,  tower 
up  almost  liite  a  wall;  their  cliffi  being  so  steep,  and  separated  by  such  dreadful  abysses,  as 
to  have  been  long  considered  as  presenting  a  terrier  absolutely  impassable.  It  was  not  till 
1813  that  a  route  was  discovered  through  them,  which  has  since  been  made  completely 
patent.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  3000  feeL  The  western  and 
eoutliern  coasts  present  generally  a  most  dreary,  arid,  and  rocky  aspect  Mount  Cockburn, 
a  mass  of  hills  at  the  head  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  has  a  singular  appearance,  resembling  the 
bastions  and  ramparts  of  a  fortress.  A  considerable  extent  of  level  and  fertile  territory  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River.  Captain  King,  however,  sailed  600 
miles  along  the  northern  coast,  which  he  found  to  present  a  continuous  low  and  woody  tract 
of  shore. 

The  rivers  of  New  Holland  have  been  the  subject  of  ansious  enquiry,  as  being  the  channels 
of  its  future  prosperity.  The  Hawkesbury,  with  its  tributaries  the  Grose  and  the  Nepean, 
is  most  valuable  to  the  colony,  but  ibrms  only  a  stieam  of  secondary  magnitude.  In  tlie 
interior,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountams,  have  been  traced  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquario, 
running  respectively  courses  of  upwards  of  200  and  300  miles.  On  the  east  coast  are,  also, 
the  rivew  Williams,  Hunter,  and  Patterson,  forming  Port  Hunter;  the  Hastings,  forming 
the  fine  port  of  Macquarie;  and  the  still  larger  stream  of  the  Brisbane,  falling  jato  Moreton 
Bay.  On  the  north  coast,  the  only  important  feature  consists  of  three  estuaries  which  fell 
into  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  and  which  were  vainly  believed  to  be  the  termination  of  tJie  Mac- 
quarie. More  importance  seems  to  belong  to  Prince  Regent's  Eiver,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  was  found  to  have  a  full  stream  of 
250  yards  broad;  but  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie  have  since  been  found  dried  up,  and 
those  of  the  Lachlan  to  carry  that  river  mUt  the  Morrumbidgee,  which  rises  to  the  westward 
of  the  dividing  range  of  the  colonial  mountains,  and,  taking  a  western  course  of  lOCO  miles, 
forms  by  far  the  longest  river  yet  discovered,  under  tJie  name  of  the  Murray,  and  Mis  info 
LfLko  AlcJfandrina  at  Encounter  Bay,  on  the  south  coast 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography, 
SuBSECT.  1. —  Geology. 

Our  informatioa  regarding  the  geognosy  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  is 
extremely  meagre.  In  Dr.  Pitton's  memoir,  appended  to  Captain  King's  Voyage  to  Australia, 
are  the  following  notices  in  regard  to  the  rocks: — 

1.  Granite.  Cape  Cleveland;  Cape  Grafton ;  Endeavour  River;  Lizard  River;  round  hill 
near  Cape  Grindall ;  Mount  Caledon ;  island  near  Cape  Amheim ;  Melville  Bay ;  Bald  Head ; 
King  George's  Sound. — 2.  Mica  Slate.  Maliison's  Island. — 3.  Talc  Stale.  Endeavour  River. 
— 4.  Hornblende  slate.  Pobasoos  River ;  Half-way  Bay ;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 5,  Gra- 
nular quartz:.  Endeavour  River;  Montague  Sound,  north-west  coast. — 6.  Quartzy  conglo- 
merates and  ancient  sandstones.  Rodd's  Bay;  islands  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts; 
Cambridge  Gulf;  York  Sound;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 7.  Limestone,  resembling  in  the 
character  of  its  organic  remains  iJie  mountain  limestone  of  England.  Interior  of  New  Hol- 
land ;  near  the  east  coast;  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  coal  formation.  East  coast  of  New  Holland ;  Van  Diemen's  land.  The  coal  forma- 
tion on  the  east  coast  has  been  traced  from  Botany  Bay  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  ^le 
north ;  and  it  extends  nearly  the  same  distance  into  the  interior,  the  position  where  it  has 
been  most  particularly  examined  being  on  the  branches  of  Hunter's  River.  The  coal  is 
worked  at  Newcastle.  Ironstone  is  found  along  with  the  coal,  end  ores  of  this  metal,  par- 
ticularly bog  iron  ore,  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  New  Holland. 

FossU  wood  in  coal  formation.  In  our  lectures  on  organic  remains,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  fossil  trees,  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  our  hearers  the  importance  of 
characters  of  distinction  for  geognostica)  groups  of  plants  from  interna!  structure,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  examine  all  fossil  woods  and  even  recent  wood  in  order  to  obtain  such  char- 
ncters.  Fortunately,  one  of  our  pupils,  Mr.NicoI,  well  known  for  his  extreme  accuracy,  took 
up  the  subject,  and,  after  much  labour,  succeeded  in  contriving  a  very  elegant  and  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  views  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilised  woods.    This  method  u 
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explained  in  Mr.  Witham's  work,  entitled  "  ObaervalicaiB  on  Fossil  Vegelables,"  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  him  in  his  mineral  dendrologiLal  researches,  and  now  by  all  the  investig-atora  in 
this  depirtraent  of  geology  on  the  Continent.  We  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol  speci- 
mens of  fossil  woods  sent  us  by  our  active  and  intelligent  friend.  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  irom  the  coal  formation  in  New  Holland.  TJiin  transverse  sections  of  each  were 
made,  which,  on  being  viewed  by  help  of  the  microscope,  or  even  a  ooromon  pocliet  lens, 
displayed  such  atructnres  as  to  show  that  five  of  the  specimens  examined  belonged  to  tho 
ikttiily  of  Coniferte,  and  two  to  the  tribe  of  true  Dicotyledons.  Four  of  the  Conifene  are 
commori  woodstone;  the  fiflh  is  wood  opal.  One  of  the  dicotyledonous  specimens  is  wood- 
stone,  and  shows  the  organic  structure  throughout  tho  whole  mass;  bat  the  other  Bpecunen, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  opal,  shows  the  organic  structure  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  mass. 
Specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  also  examined,  wiiich  proved  to  be 
Conifene, 

H>ssii  bones.  Through  the  exertions  of  Major  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rankin,  Dr.  Lang,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay,  many  interestmg  fossil  bones  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  which  have  been  determined  by  our  labours,  and  those  of  Cuvier,  Pentland,  Cliff, 
and  Adam.  These  relics  ware  found  in  limestone  caves  in  Wellington  Valley,  New  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  the  first  collection  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  bones  of  the  following  animals : — 
1.  Dasyurus,  or  Devil  of  the  colonists,  one  species;  2.  Hypsiprymnus,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one 
species ;  S.  Macropus,  or  Kangaroo  Proper,  three  or  four  species ;  4.  Halraaturus,  two  species ; 
5.  Phascolomys,  or  Wombat,  one  species;  6.  Blephant,  one  species.  Mr.  Pentland  remarks, 
in  regard  to  these  bones,  1.  That  of  these  nine  animals,  only  two  species  of  kangaroo  do  not 
differ  in  their  anatomical  characters  from  species,  inhabiting  the  same  continent ;  whereas 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seven  remaining  species  differ  from  all  those  hitherto 
known  to  zoolog-ists,  ana  that  some  of  them  belong  to  estinct  species,  2.  That,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  the  genera  to  whicb  these  bones  are  referable  are  now  found  inhabiting  5ie 
Australian  continent;  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fossil  animals  of  the  same  geo- 
logical epoch  in  Europe,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  animals  which  have  been  found  in 
what  have  been  called  Diluviiil  Depbsits  belong  to  genera  still  inhabiting  our  countries, 
8.  That  tlie  elephwit  was  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  of  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  but  of  the  American  continent  In 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1833,  Mr.  Pentland,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Jameson,  says : — "  Since  I  transmitted  you  the  notes  on  the  fossil  remabs  from  New  South 
Wales,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  another  collection  presented  to  Cuvier  by  Major 
Mitchell,  from  the  same  locality  as  Wellington  Valley,  In  my  former  communication,  I 
Btat«d  thai  the  fossils  you  submitted  to  my  examination  were  referable  to  nine  distinct  species 
of  Mammalia,  belonging,  with  a  single  exception,  to  the  order  Marsupialia.  The  specimens 
sent  to  Baron  Cuvier  enable  me  to  add  five  more  species  to  the  list;  via.  two  species  of 
Dasyurus,  one  of  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  ftom  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Gsof&oy ;  a  small 
species  of  Perameles;  a  species  of  kangaroo,  of  the  sub-genus  Halmaturus,  and  certainly 
very  different  from  every  known  species  of  this  genus ;  a  small  animal  of  the  order  Rodentia, 
belon^g  to  a  new  genus,  and  of  which  the  bones  are  scattered  in  immense  abundance  m 
certam  portions  of  the  osseous  breccia;  and  a  saurian  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Gecko,  but  which  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  fragments  I  have  examined,  prevents  m> 
determining  more  accui"ately.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Major  Mitchell's 
collection  leaves  no  doubt  tiiat  the  bones  of  most  of  tlie  animals  collected  in  these  caves 
were  transported  thither  by  carnivorous  animals,  as  in  the  bone-caves  of  Yorkshire,  of  Ger- 
many, France,  &c,  I  have  discovered  several  fragments  evidently  ground  and  worn  down 
under  the  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals;  and  amotw  nearly  100  s|}ecimens  of  lon^ 
bones,  slJll  enveloped  in  their  stalactitic  crust,  I  have  not  found  one  to  which  the  epiphysis 
remains  attached,  although  in  adult  subjects ;  an  evident  proof  of  their  having  been  gnawed 
off  by  the  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  IJiese  recesses.  What  these  animals  were,  it  is 
easy  to  gneiss  from  (he  catalogue  already  given." 

Indications  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (red  marl),  afforded  by  the  occunence  of  salt.  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

Oolite  limestone.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Rocks  of  the  trap  formation. — 1,  Serpentine.  Port  Macquarie;  Percy  Isles,  —  2. 
Syenite  (greenstone),  Rodd's  Bay.  —  3.  FoTphynj.  Cape  Cleveland,  —  4,  Porpkt/rilic 
conglomerate.  Cape  Clinton;  Percy  Island;  Good's  Island. — 5.  Compact  felspar.  Percy 
Island;  Repulse  Bay;  Sunday  Island.  —  6.  Greenstone.  Vansitlart  Bay ;  Bat  Island;  Ca- 
reening Bay;  Mains  Island. — 7.  Clinkstone.  Melon's  Island;  Pobasoos  Island. — 9. 
Amygdaloid  with  calcedony.  Port  Warrender;  Half-way  Bay;  Bat  Island;  Malus  Island. 
-9.  Wacke.     Bat  Island. 

Ailuvial  deposits.  Upon  the  coast  in  many  places  there  are  extensive  alluvial  deposits, 
which  are  often  calcareous,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  These  occm 
under  the  sea,  at  the  sea  level,  and  sometimes  considerably  above  high  water,  which  latter 
position  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  upraising  of  the  land  through  subterranean  agency.    Pipe 
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claj  and  pollers'  clay  occur  abundaDlly.  No  volcanoes  have  been  mot  with.  Topaz  is  the 
only  goiii,  and  agate  is  the  principal  ornamental  stone  mentioned  by  authors.  TJie  ores  have 
been  but  little  noticed. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 

In  New  Holland,  which  constitutes  an  island  so  va.Bt  in  extent  and  so  separated  from 
every  other  continent,  as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  every  thing 
relating  to  natural  history  is  wonderful:  its  quadrupeds,  its  birds,  its  insects,  and  last,  but 
not  least  in  point  of  singularity,  its  vegetable  prodiiclions, — all  are,  comparatively  speaking', 
new;  yet,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  latter  have  been  ascertain^ 
lo  be  useful  in  any  way,  and  almost  none  to  produce  esculent  fruits.  "  It  is  New  Holland," 
says  Mr,  Barron  Field,  "  where  it  is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  whiter  in  Europe,  and  vice 
versd;  where  the  barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  falls  before  good;  where  the 
north  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the  coid ;  where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with 
Cedar  {Cedrda  Toona) ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  Mahogany  {Eucalyptus  Tolmsla) 
and  Myrtle  trees  iMyrtace<e)  are  burnt  for  fuel ;  where  the  Swaps  are  black,  and  the  Eaglea 
are  white;  where  the  Kangaroo,  an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  live 
claws  on  its  fore  paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  logs  iike  e  hiiA,  and  yet  hops  on  its 
tail;  where  the  Mole  iOmitliorhyachaa  paradoxus)  lays  eggs,  and  has  a  duck's  bill; 
where  tliere  is  a  bird  {Melliphaga)  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a  tongue ;  where 
there  is  a  Fish,  one-half  belonging  to  the  genus  iJaia  and  the  other  to  that  of  S^uoius  ; 
where  tlie  Pear  d      f       od  (Ajii    lelum  pyrifiirme),  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader 

end;  and  whe  th  Ch  rry  (E  p  cupressiformis)  grows  with  the  stone  on  the 
outside." 

Our  green-h  d  t  h  ve  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  tlie  appearance 

and  names  of     gr    t  ty    t  N       H  liand  productions  (for  however  unimportaiil  as 

food,  in  the  art  d  m  -t  mj    they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  botanist,) 

that  the  gener  1  appearan  1  b.  g  tation  may  be  understood  by  observing  that  the 
great  mass  oftblgtoth  t  I  ders  Proteacese,  Epacridete,  Myrtacete,  Legumi- 
nosce,  and  Composite;  and  that  these  have  such  liarsh,  and  narrow,  and  lurid,  though  ever- 
green foliage,  Uiat  instead  of  the  majestic  forests  of  tlie  New  World,  or  the  delicate  grac&- 
tuinesB  and  elegance  of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  fresh  and  varying  ciiarma  of  those  of  Europe, 
they  present  a  sombre,  and  melancholy  appearance.  "  A  part  of  their  economy,"  says 
Brown,  "and  which  contributes  somewjiat  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Australiaii  forests, 
is,  that  the  leaves  both  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  by  far  the  most  common  genera  ir 
Terra  Australis,  and  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  they  contain  (calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals),  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country,  are  vertical,  or  present  their  margin,  and  not 
either  surface  towards  the  stem,  both  sur&ces  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to 
Ughl."  And  Leschenaalt  assures  us,  that  even  the  grasses,  which  in  other  countries  are 
soft  and  flexible,  here  partake  of  tlie  rigidity  of  the  pther  plants,  as  may  especially  he  seen 
in  the  Uniola  distiehophylla  of  La  Biliardi^re,  and  in  Pestuca,  whose  leaves  resemble  so 
many  needles.  Those  who  wish,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the  botany 
of  New  Holland  than  can  be  expected  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  consult  the  writings 
of  La  Billardiere,  Brown,  Cunningham,  Loschenault,  and  Preycinet.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  mentioning  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants. 

In  tlie  extensive  genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  considerably  above  100  species  have  been 
detected,  most  of  the  mdividuals  are  trees,  and  some  of  thern  remarkable  for  their  great, 
and  others  for  their  enormous,  dimensions.  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardiere,  and  an- 
other species  found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  tne  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  unfrequently 
attain  Uie  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  gulh,  near  Uieir  base,  of  35  to  40  feet  In  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackson  are  also  several  species  of  great  size,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  Van  Diemen  s 
Land  i  and  no  very  large  trees  of  this  genus  are  seen,  either  in  the  south-west  or  the  equi- 
noctial part  of  New  Holland.  The  natives  distinguish  and  appSy  proper  names  to  nearly 
fifty  kinds  which  grow  about  Port  Jackson :  these  they  recognise  by  their  colour,  texture  and 
the  scalhig  of  the  bai'k,  by  the  ramification  and  general  appearance,  more  readily  tlian  bota- 
nists have  yet  been  able  to  da  The  beautiful  genus  Melaleuca,  too,  of  iJie  same  natural 
order,  yields  very  numerous  species. 

Among  the  Legumlnoste,  Mr.  Brown  observes,  is  a  most  extensive  tribe  or  group  of  the 
Mimosas  of  Linnfflus,  Acacia  {fig.  879.)  of  Willdenow,  described  as  having  simple  leaves, 
but  being  in  reality  aphyllous;  the  dilated  fbliaceous  footstalk  performing  the  functions  of 
the  true  compound  leaf,  which  is  produced  only  in  the  seedling  plant,  or  occasionally  in  the 
more  advanced  state,  in  particular  circumstances,  or  where  plants  have  been  injured.  The 
great  number  of  species  of  Acacia  having  this  remarkable  economy  in  Terra  Australis, 
forms  one  of  the  moat  striking  peculiarities  of  its  vegetation.  Nearly  100  species  have 
been  oteerved,  very  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  country.  But  while  the  leafless 
Acadia:  are  thus  numerous  and  general  here,  they  appear  to  be  very  rare  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world,  only  seven  additional  species  having  teen  found  filsewJiere.  Another  considfiralilu 
group  of  tlie  same  order  consists  of  such  as  have  free  (not  combined)  stamens  in  their  pajii]- 
s  flowers. 


Among  the  Cotnpositte  is  a  considerable  number  with  diy  anil  eierlastmg  flowers  which 
Mr  Brown  namcB  Gnapl  aliadeiP  GoodenovHe  of  (he  Ban  e  author  is  a  diatmot  natural 
ordtr  approaching  Lobelia  The  genua  Stylidum  belonging  to  ajiolher  allied  order  is  very 
curious  in  the  stnictuie  of  its  flower*  possessing  thepecul  ar  property  of  having  the  column, 
or  the  support  of  anthers  and  stigma,  endowed  with  an  initability  of  so  active  a  kind,  that 
we  hardly  know  of  any  parallel  in  olher  plants.  The  sllg'htest  touch  of  a  pin  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  when  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap  Co  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and 
invert  the  whole  of  its  highly  curious  apparatus  for  propagation.  It  is  said  that  this  motion 
is  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  parts  from  insects ;  an  esplanation  which,  like  many 
othera  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is,  perhaps,  more  fanciful  than 
true,  and  which  only  serves  to  show  how  little  we  are  able  to  comprehend  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  vegetable  world. 

The  genus  Epaeris,  with  its  allied  genera,  seems  to  be  almost  as  numerous,  and  to  hold 
the  same  rank  in  New  Holland,  aa  tbo  Heaths  do  at  Ihe  Cape. 

No  plants  of  New  Holland  are  more  sought  after  by  collectors,  or  more  prized  for  their 
varied  foliage  and  lovely  flowers  than  the  Proteacete;  and  of  these  the  most  beautiiiil,  if  we 
except  the  Waratah  {Telopea  speciosissima  (^.  880.)  baa  been  consecrated  to  the  earliest 
investigator  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Cook,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  "  Upwards  of  400  species  of  this  order,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  botany  of 
Plinder's  voyage,  "are  at  present  known;  more  than  half  of  these  are  natives  of  Terra 
Austtalis*,  where  they  form  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation.  Nearly 
four-fiiUiB  of  the  Australian  Proteacem  belong  to  the  principal  parallel,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  number  of  species  at  its  western  extremity  being 
to  those  of  the  ea,stem  as  two  to  one;  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  number, 
even  at  the  eastern  extremity,  being  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  parallel  as  at  least  four  to 
one.  From  the  principal  parallel  the  diminution  of  tlie  or'der  in  number  of  species  is  neariy 
equal  in  both  directions;  but  while  no  genus  has  been  met  with  in  the  tropic,  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  the  principal  parallel,  unless  that  section  of  Grevillea  having:  a  woody  cap- 
sule be  considered  as  such,  several  genera  occur  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  No  Australian  species  of  the  order  Proteacere  has  been 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  even  all  its  genera  are  confined  to  it,  with  the ' 
exception  of  Lomatia,  of  which  several  species  have  been  found  in  South  America ;  and  of 
Stenocarpus,  the  original  species  of  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia." 

The  genus  Casuai'ina  is  very  remarkable,  having  branches  which  appear  jointed,  lilte  the 
stem  of  an  Equisetum.  Its  maximum  appears  to  exist  in  Terra  Australis,  where  it  forma 
one  of  the  eharaeieristio  features  of  the  vegetation.  Thirteen  Australian  species  have 
already  been  discovered ;  the  greater  number  of  these  are  found  in  the  principal  parallel, 
in  every  part  of  which  they  are  almost  equally  abundant.  In  Van  Diemen's  Island  the 
genus  is  less  frequent,  and  witliin  the  tropic  it  is  comparatively  rare;  no  species,  except 
C.  equisetifolia,  having  been  observed  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland.  Beyond  Terra 
Australis  only  two  species  have  been  found,  namely,  C  equisetifolia,  which  occurs  on 
most  of  the  intratropical  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
exists  also  on  the  continent  of  India;  and  C,  nodiflora,  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.-t 


uniiingliani,  in  King's  Voyagoa. 
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Of  the  Conifers,  tho  Phjlloobaus  rhotnboidalia  of  Richard  (Podocarpus  asplenifolia  of 
La  BiUardiere)  forms  a  new  gpnus  Callitua  is  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland;  and  the 
ftniouB  A^^ucalla  esteisa  {fig  8«I  ),  rpckoiied  among  the  JollieEt  trees  in  the  world,  which 
was  first  ibund  in  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia,  has 
been  ascertained,  bj  Mr.  Cunningham,  lo  estend  front 
Mount  Warning  on  the  east  coast,  in  lat.  29°  S.,  thence 
sparingly  towards  the  tropic,  witiiin  which,  however,  it 
18  Tery  abundant,  forming  upon  several  islands  tiie  only 
timber  This  is,  prohahly,  tho  nearest  approach  of  the 
species  to  the  equinoctial  line;  and,  although  it  occupies 
OB  aiea  of  "XM)  miles,  it  is  very  probably  limited,  in  Terra 
AustraliB  ti>  its  immediate  shores,  and,  as  appears  to  be 
Uia  case  with  Pandaniis,  exists  only  witliin  the  influence 
of  the  Beaair. 

The  Orcbideffl  are  in  great  variety,  and  highly  curious 
ArnucarjoEiMlsa.  '"  the  extratropica!  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  are  chiefly 

terrestrial. 
Notwithstanding  tiiat  so  large  a  portion  of  New  Holland  is  intratropical,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate so  well  suited  to  their  growth;  it  is  Wonderful  how  deficient  the  country  is  in  Palms; 
which  can  only  be  accounted  Kir,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  great  tendency  to 
drought  of  at  least  three-fiflhs  of  its  shores.  Only  six  species  of  this  order  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  belonging  to  three  genera,  Coryplm,  Seaforthia,  and  Livingslonia :  to  which, 
according  to  Mi.  Cunningham,  Calamns  may  now  be  added,  one  species  having  been  detected, 
bearing  fruit,  in  the  vicinity  of  Endeavour  Rivar.  The  Corypha  ansfralis  extends  to  lat.  24° 
S.,  and  iJiis  is  nearly  the  southera  limit  of  the  order  in  this  country.  Upon  the  north-west 
coast,  the  genus  Livingstonia  has  alone  been  met  with,  in  lat,  15^;  but  along  the  whole  of 
the  west  side,  no  other  palm  appears  to  grow. 

Among  the  Asphodelete  of  Terra  Australis,  the  genus  Xanthorrhtea  b  considered  one  of 
tlie  most  remarkahle  in  habit,  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  district  where 
It  abounds,  which  extends  to  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  is  also  found  within 
the  tropic  All  the  species  yield  a  gum  resin.  The  X.  arborea  is  the  Yellow  Gumtree  of 
White's  History  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  described  as  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut 
tree,  growing  pretty  straight  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,  after  which  it  branch^  out 
into  long  sp'ial  leaves,  which  hang  down  on  all  sides,  and  resemble  those  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  grass  or  sedge.  From  the  centre  of  these  leaves  springs  a  siogle  footstalk,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  perfectly  erect,  resembling  the  sugar-cane,  and  terminating  in  a  spiral 
spike,  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat.  This  large  stem,  or  footstalk,  is  used  by  the  natives  foe 
making  spears  and  fish-gigs,  being  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  fish  or  other  animals.  But  the 
most  valuable  produce  of  3iis  plant  appears  to  he  its  resin,  the  properties  of  whidi  vie  with 
Giose  of  tlic  most  fragrant  balsams.  This  resin  exudes  spontaneouEly  from  the  bark,  and 
still  more  readily  from  incisions :  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
fluid  at  first,  but  being  inspissated  in  the  sun  it  acquires  a 
solid  form ;  burnt  on  hot  coals  it  emits  a  smell  somewhat 
like  storax.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  not 
in  water,  nor  even  in  e^ential  oil  of  turpentine,  unless 
digested  in  a  strong  heat,  and  the  varnish  it  aifords  is  of 
little  strength  or  use.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  3 
good  pectoral  medicine,  and  very  balsamic.  It  is  not  ob- 
tainable in  such  large  quantitities  as  the  Red  Gum  pro- 
duced by  Eucalyptus  resbifera. 

Dorj^thes  excelsa  {fig.  882.),  or  the  New  Holland 
Lily,  IS,  without  any  question,  the  most  stately  of  the 
Nobiles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  Linnteus  called 
the  order  Amaryllideie.  In  green-houses  this  plant  has 
flowered,  and  attained  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  a  crown  of  blossoms  of  the  richest  crim- 
son, each  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  sword-shaped,  and  many  of  tiiosr'  six  feet  long. 
The  Cephalotus  follicularis  {Jig.  883.)  is  a  niust  singu- 
lar plant,  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  natural  order  Kos^cete, 
but  having,  among  its  leaves,  Ascidia,  or  pitcher-shaped 
bodies,  witij  a  lid  to  them,  very  similar  to  the  appendages 
of  the  well-known  Nepenthes,  whioli  it  resembles,  how- 
ever, in  no  other  particiJar.  These  Ascicia,  or  Pitchers, 
were  observed  to  be  in  general  nearly  half  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  in  which  great  numbers  of  a  small  species 
of  ant  were  Irequently  found  drovmed.    This  fluid,  which 
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has  ft  slightly  sweet  taste,  may  perhaps  be  in  part  a  secretion, of  the  pitcher  itself,  hut  mor« 
probably  consists  merely  of  rain-water  received  and  preserved  in  iL  The  lid  ot  the  pitcher, 
in  a  full-grown  state,  was  found  either  accurately  closing  ita  montli  or  havmg  an  er^ct 
position,  and  therefore  leaving  it  entirely  open;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  position  of 
the  lit  is  determined  hy  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  other  external  causes 

Wo  must  not  entirely  omit  a  singular  and  interesting  plant  lately  discovered  in  New 
Holland,  producing  fruit  larger  than  a  Spanish  chestnut,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  It 
is  the  Castanospermum  australe,  of  which  a  figure  and  description  are  given  m  Hooker's 
Bolanical  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  t  51,  52.  The  pods  are  large,  Eolitary,  and  pendent, 
containing  from  three  to  five  large  seeds;  the  foliage  is  beautifully  green  and  pmnated, 
and  the  shade  aSbrded  by  the  whole  tree  excels  tliat  of  any  in  New  South  Wales  By 
the  natives  the  fruit  is  eaten  on  all  occasions.  It  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a  Span- 
ish chestnut;  and  Europeans,  who  have  subsisted  on  it  exclusively  lor  two  day.i,  experienced 
no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  when  the  seeds 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Brown  estimated  the  Australian  Flora  at  4200  Kptcied  (in  1814, 
and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered),  they  were  referable  to  120  nalu/al  orders ;  but 
so  great  is  the  predominance  of  certain  tribes,  that  ilill  half  of  the  number  just  alluded  to 
belong  to  eleven  orders.  The  Leguminos^  and  Composltse  comprehend  raie-fourlh  of  all  Uis 
Dicotyiedonous  plants,  while  the  Grasses  form  an  equal  part  of  tha  Monocotyledonous  ones. 
About  one-tenth  only  of  these  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  tiie  world.  Of  the 
Cryptogainic  plants,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  natives  ol  Europe  Among  fho-,e  how- 
ever tftit  are  peculiar  to  Nen  Holland  son  e  are  very  beautifil  and  cinoU'J  we  may  par- 
ticularly instance  ar  ong  (he  Sea  weeds,  Chidea  ele^ans  (^f.g  884)    among  the  Mosses, 
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Dawsoma  polytrichoidea  {Jig  8S6  )  wh  oh  has  thu  1  ai  ea  of  a  Polytr  chum  and  tl  c  inclined 
capsule  of  a  Buxbaumia,  but  ^  tprm  nnt^d  by  a  b  aitilil  ift  ot  wl  ito  ilvcry  hain  for  a 
peristome;  and  among  the  Lichens,  tlie  Cenomyco  retispora  ^^fig.  885.),  whose  frond  is  per- 
forated like  the  most  delicate  lace. 


romptiia  FnlyUiohnides  Fhomium  Tenms. 

Wo  mention  New  Zbuakd,  fisr  thf  sake  of  making  some  remarks  on  a  most  voJuablo 
piant,  which  was  originally  detected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during'  Cook's  firbt  voyage,  in 
1770,  the  Pkormiam  tmax  {Jig.  887.)  or  New  Zealand  Flax,     ft  serves  the  inhabitanU 
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instead  of  hemp  or  Sax,  and  excels  all  that  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  in  other  couii- 
trioE.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  plant :  in  both  the  leaves  resemble  Flags,  but  the  flowers 
are  emaller  and  their  clusters  more  numerous ;  in  one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other 
deep  red.  Of  the  leaves  of  the  Phorniium,  with  very  little  preparation,  tiie  natives  make 
all  their  common  apparel,  as  well  aa  their  strings,  lines,  and  cordage  of  every  description, 
wljich  are  so  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  labricatc  witli  hemp,  as  not  to  bear  n 
comparison.  From  the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw  long  slender  fibres,  which 
shine  like  silk,  end  are  as  white  as  snow :  of  these,  which  are  also  surprisingiy  strong,  the 
finer  cloths  are  manufactured;  and  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation  than  split- 
ting them  into  proper  breadtlis,  and  tying  the  strips  together,  they  make  their  flshing-neta, 
some  of  which  are  of  enonnoua  size,  A  plant  which  might  be  applied  with  such  advantage 
to  so  many  uDefiil  and  important  purposes,  would  certainly  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
country,  where  it  would  probably  thrive  with  very  little  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  and 
affects  no  jwrticular  soils,  being  equally  found  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the  driest  mould  and  the 
deepest  bogs;  the  bog,  however,  it  seems  rather  to  prefer,  as  near  such  places  it  grows 
larger  dian  elsewhere'.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  which  all  prove  the  great  strength  and  value  of  its  fibre, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  in  New  Holland  for  cordage,  and  imported  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Europe.  In  the  South  of  France,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  districts  possessing  a 
similar  climate,  it  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air,  and  has  even  survived  tJie  winter 
on  the  coast  of  Inverness.«hire.  But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  separate  the 
iibre  from  the  leaf  of  the  New  Zealand  Flex,  which  it  is  requisite  to  do  in  a  fresh  state,  as 
maceration  is  found  materially  to  injure  the  strength  of  the  thread,  have  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  native  women  perform  this  apparently  simple  operation  with  ease  and  quickness : 
holding  the  end  of  a  newly  cut  teaf  with  their  toes,  they  insert  a  shell  between  the  green 
substance  and  the  fibre,  and  readily  effect  the  separotion  by  drawing  this  sliell  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  leaf.  No  machinery  or  other  process  has  been  found  capable  of  thus 
dividing  the  thread,  which  undergoes  no  farther  preparation,  no  hackling  or  cleaning,  previ- 
ous to  being  shipped  for  the  English  market  by  the  Port  Jackson  tiadera,  who  must  apparent- 
ly still  depend  on  the  savage  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cai'goea  they  obtain !  A  repre- 
sentation and  full  account  of  this  interesting  plant  are  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
December,  1S32,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 

Sdbsect.  3. — Zoohgy. 
AuaTHALASTA. — The  Zoology  of  tlie  Southern  Archipelago  is  more  singular  than  heauli- 
ful,  and  is  much  inore  calculated  to  arrest  attention  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  structure 
of  the  subjects  themselves,  than  from  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  richness  of  their 
colours.  Australasia  has  been  termed  the  land  of  contrarieties;  as  if  nature,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  forms  aa  she  appropriated  to  this  region,  had  determined  to  mark  them  witii 
some  peculiar  character  inconsistent  w.ith  those  rules  she  had  adopted  in  tJie  formation  of  all 
her  otJier  productions.  That  form,  for  instance,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  she  has 
confined  to  the  smallest  races  of  quadrupeds — the  rats  and  the  dormice — is  here  bestowed 
upon  the  Kangaroos,  the  largest  tribe  of  four-footed  animals  yet  discovered  in  this  insular 
continent ;  but  these  wonderful  creatures,  instead  of  febricating  warm  and  skilful  nesta 
beneath  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  theu-  young,  in  like  manner  to  all  other  mouse-like 
quadrupeds,  are  provided  with  a  natural  nest  in  the  folds  of  their  own  skin,  where  the  young 
are  shpltered  and  protected  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  fhemBelves,  The  Great 
Kangaroo  (Helmatui  U5  gigontem  111 )  ij^.  888.)  is,  in  feet,  the  largest  and  most  typical 
quauruped  of  the  whole  Australasian  range:  the 
total  absence  of  such  animals  as  lions,  tigers,  deer, 
oxen  horses,  bears ;  in  short,  of  all  those  races  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  zoology  of  this  region.  It  is  further 
tPmarkahle  that  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  either 
actually  belong  or  are  intimately  related  to  the  Glires 
of  Lmnffius.  Two-thirds  of  the  Australasian  quad- 
royeds  make  their  way  h^  springing  in  the  air.  All 
the  Kangaroos,  when  using  any  degree  of  speed  in 
their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps,  while 
Kiossrw  the  Flying  Phalangers  or  Opossums  {G  PetavTiita), 

of  which  six  species  are  described,  are  esen  mor 
remarkable  for  th  s  habit  than  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  North  America.  We  might  almost 
he  tempted  to  behtvi  that,  if  there  really  exists,  in  creation,  an  animal  which  would  at 
once  indisputably  connect  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  vertebrats,  and  demonstrate  their 
union,  such  an  animal  will  be  hereafter  discovered  in  the  southern  hemisphere  The 
Omithorhynchus,  or  Duoksbill,  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  more  decided  indications  of 
such  a  union  than  any  quadruped  yet  known,  and  this  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland 
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On  quitting  the  aoological  provinoa  of  Asm,  the  paucity  of  large  quadrupeds  is  first  appa- 
rent in  the  islands  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia,  where,  it  may  be  retoecibered,  iu 
cur  preliminary  observations,  we  supposed  the  first  indications  of  the  Australasian  forms 
began  to  be  developed.  M.  Lesson  discovered  several  small  animals  in  those  islands  (refer- 
red by  him  to  the  genua  Cuscus)  which  exhibit  a  manifest  affinity  to  the  New  Holland 
phalangers;  while  of  edible  domestic  animals,  the  Hog  alone  (of  a  pecaliar  breed,  or  more 
probably  species)  is  to  be  found  generally  distributed  through  the  Pacific  islands.  The  Dogs 
are  also  peculiar :  araall,  and  woIf-Iike,  they  appear  to  want  al!  those  generous  and  sagacious 
(lualities  which  &re  so  conspicuous  among  the  breeds  distributed  over  more  civilised  countries. 
The  omitliologicftl  productions  of  this  hemisphere  are  equally  interesting,  and,  from  being 
more  nu  nerous  than  the  quadrupeds,  offer  a  wider  field  for  geographic  comparison.  We 
have  already  devoted  some  attention  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, when  pointing  out  the  natural  relations  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian groups  with  those  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  Southern  Africa.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  again  to 
recapitulate  the  proofs  in  fevour  of  such  affinities.  The 
rapacious  birds  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  this  region, 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  genuine  species 
of  vulture  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  largest  bird  of  prey 
we  yet  know  of  is  the  Wodge-tailed  Eagle  (Jig,  889.),  equal 
ill  size  to  the  Golden,  but  having  the  legs  feathered  t»  the 
toes:  several  of  the  Hawks  are  altogether  peculiar;  among 
which  is  one  entirely  white;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gec^aphic  range  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  of  Europe 
(the  Greatfboted  Falcon  of  the  Americans),  actually  extends 
to  New  Hollani).  The  mild  temperature  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders the  services  of  Vultures  unnecessary ;  but  we  are  still 

_^  to  learn  what  agency  is  substituted  for  the  removal  of  carrion 

and  dead  animal  matter.  The  few  nocturnal  birds  belonging 
to  the  families  of  Owls  and  Goatsuckers  dilTer  not  from  the  European  types,  escept,  indeed, 
the  large  Podargi,  or  Great-billed  Goatsuckers. 

Among  the  perching  tribes,  the  beautiful  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  parrakeets,  demand  our 
first  attention,  as  being  by  fhr  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The 
genuine  parrots,  with  a  perfectly  even  tail,  are  very  few:  indeed,  wo  know  not  at  present 
of  more  than  one  species,  the  Psittacus  Fieldii  Sw.  The  Cockatoos,  which  firet  appear  in 
Southern  India,  extend  also  to  New  Holland.  Some  of  the  species  are  white;  the  rest, are 
of  a  black'  colour,  richly  variegated  on  the  tail  with  red,  as  exemplified  in  the  Crimson-tailed 
Cocltatoo  (P,  Coohii)  (Jiff.  990.) :  they  are  of  a  large  size ;  but  a  species  lately  discovered 
is  no  bigger  than  a  small  parrakeet:  tiiis  group  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  any  of  the  South 
Sea  islands.  The  Lories  are  also  numerous,  but  belong  to  a  different  section  from  those  of 
India;  green,  and  not  red,  is  the  predominating  colour  of  their  plumage.  Besides  such  as 
are  only  to  be  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diem  en's  Land,  several  othersof  avery  smali 
size  are  locally  distributed  In  the  lesser  islands.  The  Ground  Parrakeets  and  those  with 
broad  tails  {Penoponts  111.,  Plalycercus  V.  &  IL)  likewise  clioracterise  these  islands. 


The  insectivorous  birds,  strictly  speaking,  are  comparatively  few ;  but  it  still  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  the  suctorial  tribe,  formed  by  the  Honeysuckers  (MellipkagidtE  V,), 
do  not  also  derive  nourishment  from  small  insects,  concealed  in  the  flowers,  whose  juices 
they  suck  by  their  brush-like  tongue.  This  supposition  appears  highly  protahle,  since  we 
can  attest,  from  personal  observations,  that  such  is  the  habit  of  nearly  all  the  humming-birds 
of  America.    Tlie  Scausorial  Creepers  are  of  only  two  species,  and  no  birds  have  jet  been 
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discovered  eimilar  or  analogous  fo  the  !jeni[!ne  woodpeckers  The  Toucans  find  their  repre- 
Kentative  in  the  New  Holland  Chan  1  b  11  ( ^cytk  p  III )  b  t  the  Cuckoos  and  Orioles 
are  not  much  unlike  Ihose  of  Afric  A  a,  d  E  p  Th  Pigeons  and  Doves  are  cer 
Uiinly  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  th  g  ral  t  t  f  th  r  plumage  is  a  rich  green, 
variegated  with  red,  purple,  or  yell  bo  t  th  h  d  d  b  east;  but  otliers  occur  of  a. 
brown  colour,  relieved  by  spota  on  tb     w    gs    t  t!  it      d  most  changeable  colours, 

(?qual  in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  ^e  11     B  ed  Pgeon  (_flff.  891.)  is  a  welt- 

known  example  of  this  group,  which      mp    h     d  1     tl   r  species.     The  Chatterers 

of  America  seem  represented  by  the  Tb  kh  d  (P  kj  pi  ia  Sw.) ;  the  Grakles  of  India 
and  Afi'ica,  by  the  Satm-hirds  (Ptilo  orhynck  Kuhl)  1  there  ia  one  species  of  Crow, 
which  lives  solitary ;  lastly,  tlie  Fly    t  b  d  W    bl  rs      ry  nearly  resemble  those  of 

Africa,  and  even  present  us  witJi  tw     p  bel  t    E    opean  genera.     There  does 

not  appear  to  be  any  sparrows,  the  parrakeets  being  the  universal  devastators  of  grain,  and 
the  pests  of  the  farmer.  Two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera  (,Antadina,  Estmlda 
Bw.)  con'espond  to  the  European  goldfinch. 

The  paucity  of  gallinaceous  birds  is  also  evident.  The  great  Emu  or  New  Holland  Cas- 
sowary, ajjpears  to  have  the  same  economy  as  that  of  America,  To  this  order  we  refer  tJiat 
singular  bird  the  Lyretail  (^Menura  superba  L.)  already  noticed. 

The  Aquatic  tribes  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  groups  found  in  other  countries ;  but  the 
genus  Ceraopsis  (Jig,  89S.)  occurs  only  in  New  Hollatid:  it  is  of  a  Sicht  gray  colour,  as  big 
as  a  goose,  and  the  only  example  of  this  form.  The  Vaginalis,  or  Sheatlihill,  seems  more 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  islands.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  waders  and  swimmers  not  yet 
known  to  naturalists,  for  wildfowl  are  frequently  mentioned  by  travellers  as  by  no  means 
scarce.  Oceanic  birds,  particularly  Gulls,  Petrels,  and  Pelicans,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  abound  over  such  a  wide  ejitent  of  ocean. 

The  Entomology  of  New  Holland,  in  regard  to  species,  has  been  illustrated  by  Donovan, 
and  still  more  ably  by  Lewin,  who  studied  the  Lepidoptera  in  their  different  stages,  and 
engraved  the  subjects  on  the  spot.  But  from  neither  of  these  works  can  any  general  views 
be  acquired  on  this  portion  of  Australasian  zoology ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  can  only  be 
taken  by  those  higher  naturalists,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science. 
Judging  from  tlie  collections  transmitted  to  England,  we  deem  the  number  and  variety  of 
insects,  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  New  Holland,  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  tiie  Coleopterous  tribes  have  a  more  insulated  character  than  those  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera; aa  the  latter,  both  in  genora  and  in  species,  show  a  decided  approximation  to  those  of 
Africa  and  India,  without  having  exhibited,  as  yet,  a  single  American  species.  The  insects 
of  the  smaller  Pacific  islands  may  be  considered  as  unknown,  it  being  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  true  forma  or  afiinities  from  systems  now  obsolete. 

The  Snakes  and  Beptiles  ofler  no  subject  of  popular  interest,  although  some  of  the  New 
Holland  lizards  and  serpents  are  very  curious.    Pish,  as  may  be  expected,  are  plentiful. 

The  Shells  of  the  Southern  Ocean  are  peculiarly  attractive,  and  yield  only  to  those  of  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  here  that  the  family  of  Volutes  {Volulidce  Sw,),  so  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, is  chiefly  foimd.  An  attentive  investigation  of  this  charmuig  group  has  enabled  ua 
to  detect,  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  genera,  an  exemplification  of  those  laws  to  which 
nature  is  found  to  have  adhered  in  every  portion  of  her  works  which  have  been  philosophi- 
cally scrutinised.  The  pre-eminent  type  of  this  fiimily  is  the  genus  Volufa,  comprising  the 
melon-shells  of  collectors:  and  wa  accordingly  find  it  has  an  almost  general  dispersion  over 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world.  Voluta  olla  is  found  in  Spain ; 
V,  cymbium,  with  several  others,  in  Aftjoa;  V.  fethiopica,  tessel- 
lata,  &e.  in  India;  while  V. umbilicata,  and  probably  some  others, 
occur  in  New  Holland:  here,  however,  this  typical  group  ceases; 
while  that  of  Cymbida  Ski.,  which  comprehends  the  Music  volutes, 
appears  in  its  full  typical  character.  The  C.  magnifica  Sv>.,  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Australasian  seas,  and 
this  form  extends  throughout  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  third 
type,  composed  of  the  Harp  volutes  (Harpula,  Sw.),  and  the  fifth, 
CScaphella  Sw.),  under  which  is  included  the  lovely  Volutes, 
named  Junonia,  Zebra,  maculata  (_fig.  893.),  &c.,  exclusively  be- 
long to  thi;  Pacific  Ocean,  The  Cones,  so  abundant  in  India,  have 
PcaDheiia  Zebta.  s.  macuimi.  uot  hSeu  discovered  in  these  seas ;  and  only  two  or  three  cowries, 
of  rare  species,  have  yet  been  sent  to  Europe.  The  marine  genus 
Struthiolaria  is  also  restricted  to  this  ocean.  The  elegant  genus  Phasianella,  or  Pheasant 
Snail,  is  another  group,  ptmcipally  confined  to  New  Holland,  where  these  beautiful  shells- 
occur,  in  some  localities,  in  great  profusion,  and  in  endless  variety  of  markings. 

The  Fluviatile  species  are  limited  to  a  few  plain-coloured  bivalves  and  Nerites ;  while  the 
land  shells  are  still  more  rare.     The  conchology  of  the  South  Seas,  however,  otFers  a  ricii 
field  for  fiiture  discoveries. 
Vol  m.  10* 
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The  peculiar  genera  of  birds,  with  the  si 
tbllowing  list : — 


>ns  or  sub-gon 


The  following  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birde  o( 


ir  also  n  Ind  a      /  fri  a,  or  ii 


New  Hollahd. — The  zoological  features  aheady  sketched   f  t!    Au  an  range  apply 

with  particular  force  to  New  Holland,  as  being  tlie  chief  n        p  h     zoological  pro- 

vince. It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  enum  ra     a  most  remark-- 

able  animals  yet  discovered  on  this  insulated  continent. 

Of  the  Marsupial  or  Pouched  Quatb^peds,  the  Great  Kangaroo  (_Halmaturiis  giganteua 
111.)  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Although  a  native  of  regions  so  distant,  it  is  now  become  a 
common  animal  in  the  menageries.  -  The  remarkable  shortness  of  Uie  anterior  feet  shows 
tiiat  tliey  cannot  properly  be  used  for  walking ;  an  imbecility  of  structnre,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  (he  great  development  of  the  hinder  feet:  the  former  aie  used  when  the 
animal  is  browsing,  but  when  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  least  activity,  and  especially  to 
run,  the  strength  of  its  hind  feet  and  enormoos  tail  gives  it  the  power  to  take  surprising 
leaps,  and  thus  easily  to  escape  its  enemies.  The  Kangaroos  livs  in  small  troops,  headed  by 
the  old  males.  No  less  than  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  New  Hol- 
land ;  that  named  H.  elegans  is  the  only  one  with  a  variegated  fur,  the  back  being  marked 
with  transverse  stripes. 

The  Hair-tails  (Da^yuras  HI.)  are  a  peculiar  raceof  quadrupeds,  allied  both  in  habifs  and 
appearance  to  tie  polecat  and  marten ;  they  may,  in  reference  to  their  food,  bo  ranked  aa 
beasts  of  prey,  since  they  sleep  during  the  day,  ajid  only  steal  forth  in  the  night,  searching 
for  smaller  animals  and  the  IxMlios  of  dead  seals.  They  receive  their  name  from  tlieir  long 
bushy  fail,  not  unlike  that  of  a  foY.  The  Tapu-USi  (Dasyurtis  tafa)  (Js-SQi.)  isaneli'gant 
example  of  this  tribe 


The  Duckbills  (.Ornithorhmchas)  (Jig.  895.)  long  excited  the  scepticism  and  the  astonish- 
ment  of  naturalists;  who  beheld  in  these  creatures  the  perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  engrafted,  as 
it  were,  on  the  body  of  a  mole-like  quadruped.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  clearly  demonstrated  it  was  no  fictitious  deception.  The  whole  animal  has 
some  resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  an  otter,  but  is  only  thirteen  inches  long.  It  swims  well, 
and,  indeed,  seldom  quits  the  water,  since  the  extreme  shortness  of  its  limbs  renders  it  only 
able  to  crawl  on  land.  These  animals,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  two  species  (distinguished 
only  by  colour),  are  principally  found  near  Port  Jackson.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armeil  with 
a  spur,  through  which  passes-  a  poisonous  liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous.  It  has 
l^ly  been  clearly  proved  tb&t  these  duck-moles  not  only  lay  eggs,  but  suckle  their  young. 

The  most  common  Birds  belong  to  the  Mellipba^us  or  Honey-sucking  family  {Melli- 
phagida  Sw.),  all  of  which  have  the  tongue  terminated  hy  a  brush-like  bundle  of  very 
slender  filaments,  with  which  they  either  suck  or  lick  the  nectar  of  flowers;  the  little 
scarlet  Honey-sucker,  however,  is  the  only  species  ornamented  by  any  gaiety  of  plumage. 
Many  of  the  Warblers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uncommonly  heautifiil;  one,  called  the  Superb 
(Malvrus  superbus)  (J!^,  896.),  has  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  throat  velvet  black,  divided 
by  bands  of  (he  ricliest  blue :  it  is  constantly  in  motion,  carries  its  tail  nearly  erect,  and  sings 
a  short  little  song  ae  it  perches.    The  Emu  bird  is  etili  smaller,  being  scarcely  bigger  than 
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the  wren,  and  having  a  long  tail,  quite  transparent,  consisting  of  one  bifurcaied  feather,  like 
those  of  the  Emu,  whence  its  name.  But  the  two  most  magnificent  birds  are  undoubtedly 
tho  Eiflc-bird  and  the  King  Oriole. 

The  Rifle-bird  (PtUoris  jtaradissus  Sw.)  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  jay,  but  its  bill  is  long 
and  sickle-shaped.  Like  the  uniform  of  rifle  troops,  it  seems,  at  a  distance,  entirely  of  a 
black  green ;  but,  on  closer  inspeclion,  its  ricli  and  magnificent  tints  astonish  the  spectator, 
Tiib  Kiug  Oriole  {Serictdus  ckrysocepkahis  Sw.)  (Jig.  897.)  is  of  two  colours  only,  golden 
yellow,  and  the  deepest  black,  the  feathers  of  the  head  resembling  the  soflasst  velvet ;  so  tliat 
.^othing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  its  appearance. 

The  Spotted  Grosbeak  {Amaiina  Latkami  Sw.)  Cfe.  896.)  is  a  most  elegant  bird,  not 


^7^ 


larger  than  the  greenfinch,  and  might  easily  be  domesticated :  it  ia  light  slate  colour  above, 
with  tiie  bill  and  rump  deep  crimson,  the  throat  has  a  black  collar,  and  the  sides  have  Enow- 
white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 
Ihe  Crested  Bronae  wmged  Pigeon  (j^,  899.)  is,  jierhaps,  the  rarest  binl  of  New  Hcl- 
land     only  one  specimen  is  known  in 
Europe,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  800 

ot  the  Linnejan  Society, 

Many  of  the  shells  are  beautiful,  and 
bear  a  high  price  among  collectors.  The  i 
Snow  spot  volute,  (fimnhiola  nivosa  Sw.) 
( fi^  900.),  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds ; 
the  Cymbiola  raagnifica  Sw.,  the  largest 
of  Ihe  genus,  when  darWy  coloured,  ia 

worth  nearly  as  much.  The  Lineated  Volute  {Scaphella  undo- 
lata  'sw  )  ia  common  in  some  localities,  while  the  Phasianellie,  or 
Beauty  snails,  are  particularly  elegant. 

The  only  native  domestic  animtd  ia  the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland 
Dog  ( J^.  901.) :  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  singular  contradictory 
nature  of  Australian  animals,  by  never  (as  it  is  asserted)  being 
ictive,  fierce,  and  voracious,  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontally, 
I  the  ears  erect  One  that  was  brought  alive  lo  England  leaped  on 
the  back  of  an  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  iL  AH  the  domestic  breeds  of  cattle,  aheep, 
and  horses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  have  rapidly  multiplied 


NFtrHolliiidDae. 


Yan  ZHemai's  Land. — The  Zoology  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  New  Hol- 
land, yet  presents  us  with  a  few  animaJs  peculiar  to  this  southern  latitude.  '  The  chief  quad- 
rupeds of  this  description  are  the  Dog-faced  Opossum,  the  Ursine  Dasyurus,  the  Bnish- 
lailed  Dasyurus,  and  the  Dwarf  Dasyurus.  There  are  also  two  species  of  Balentia  or  Pha- 
'nngus. 
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The  Tt-rfi-Ql  0-^0' nm'T/yla  'i  as  cynoceph  Jus  Tern)  (% 
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Sect  III — Histori    I  C   g    phy 

The  name  of  Australasia,  in  the  early  records  of  navigation  and  geography,  hears  a  vague 
and  almost  fabulous  sense.  It  v/as  imagined  that  the  great  mass  of  solid  land  known  to 
exist  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  equator,  must  be  balanced  by  a  nearly  equal  extent  in  th» 
southern  hemisphere.  To  discover  this  mighty  Terra  Aoatralis  Incognita  was  tlie  great 
object  of  ambition  to  navigators  throunh  the  Pacific ;  and  hope  painted  it  equally  filled,  aa 
the  Nevi"  World  in  the  West  had  been  found,  with  the  objects  which  could  gratify  iae  desire 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Dalryraple, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  geography,  pronounced  Uie  existence  and  wealth  of  this  south- 
em  continent  to  be  a  point  not  admitting  of  the  smaJlest  doubt.  The  second  voyage  of  Cook, 
however,  set  this  question  at  rest;  for,  though  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  antarctic 
lands  of  some  ejttent  had  escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  route  went  across  all  the  tracks  in 
which  such  a  great  and  fertile  continent  as  modem  fancy  had  supposed,  couid  possibly  have 
existed.  From  this  period,  the  titles  of  Australasia  and  Terra  Austratis  settled  down  upon 
New  Holland  and  the  other  great  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  PortugaeBe  first,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch,  were  too  active  navigators  to  allow  a 
tract  of  coast  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  rich  and  early  settlements  of  Java  and  the  Mo- 
luccas long  to  escape  their  research.  In  the  King's  library  in  the  British  Museum  tliere  is 
a  chart  by  a  French  hand,  dated  1542,  in  which  is  delineated  to  the  south  of  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelagoes,  a  very  large  island,  called  "Great  Java;"  on  the  east  aide  of  which, 
immediately  beyond  the  kt.  of  3(P,  appears  "  Co$te  des  HcThaiges,"  a  singular  coincidence 
with  Botany  Bay.  This  can  scarcely  be  more  than  casual ;  but  that  the  delineation  in  that 
chart  of  the  north-western  coast  was  founded  on  some  actual  surveys  can  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  doubted.  No  memorial,  however,  of 'the  early  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which  these 
lands  were  laid  down,  can  now  be  discovered. 

It  was  by  Spanish  navigators  that  the  first  distinctly  recorded  expedition  was  made,  ftijm 
an  opposite  quarter,  and  to  an  opposite  extremity  of  the  great  Australasian  group.  In  1567, 
Don  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  with  a  squadron  from  Callao. 
After  raeasttring  the  breadth  df  the  Pacific,  he  fell  in,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  New 
Guinea,  with  a  group  of  Ihh'ty-three  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solomon.  It 
would  be  a  singular  instance  of  the  chimeras  which  obtained  credit  in  that  age,  if  Mendana 
really  hoped,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  by  giving  this  name  to  the  islands,  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  were  th?  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  drew  the  treasures  with  which  he  adorned  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  tbcai  to  justify  so  wild  an 
hypothesis.  The  natives  of  one  of  the  largest  (Santa  Ysabel)  were  of  a  very  dark  com 
plexjon,  with  curly  hair,  wearing  scarcely  any  clothes,  feeding  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots,  and. 
It  is  supposed;  on  human  flesh.  Such  repasts  seem  too  well  indicated  by  the  horrid  present 
made  by  the  chief  to  Mendana,  of  "a  quarter  of  a  boy  with  the  hand  and  arm."  At  San 
CrislovaJ,  the  natives  mustered  in  a  large  body,  aimed  with  spears,  clubs,  and  arrows,  to 
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give  battle  to  the  Spaniards;  but  a  short  discharge  of  musketry  was  sufficient  to  dispersii 
them.  Mcndana  was  sent  on  a  second  expedition  to  examine  theef!  islands  more  carefully ; 
biit  such  was  then  the  imperfection  of  maritime  observation,  that  he  sailed  for  a  considerable 
time  about  that  quarter,  without  bein^  able  again  to  light  on  them ;  so  that  it  was  taunt- 
ingly observed,  that  "  what  Mendana  discovered  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in  his  second," 
He  landed,  however,  at  Santa  Cruj,  which  is  not  very  remote  Ironi  them,  though  it  appears 
more  properly  to  form  part  of  the  NevLi  Hebrides.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though 
these  islands  have  been  touched  at  by  Bougainville,  by  Shottland  (who  gave  theni  the  name 
of  New  Georgia),  and  by  other  navigators,  they  have  never  been  surveyed  with  care,  nor 
'  ,s  any  importajit  addition  been  made  to  our  knowledge  respecting  them  since  the  time  of 


In  the  footsteps  of  Mendena  followed  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  whose  name  is  great 
in  the  history  of  early  naval  discovery.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1605,  he  set  out  with  a 
squadron  from  Lima,  m  search  of  the  great  Austral  continent,  Quiros  held  a  course  consi- 
derably te  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  for  a  long  time  discovered  only  small  detached  isl 
ands.  At  length,  in  April,  1606,  he  came  to  (he  islands  called  the  New  Hebrides,  one  of 
'  which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  continent.  Here  he  found  a  bay  large 
enough  to  hold  a  thousand  ships.  With  that  ftimiiiar  use  of  sacred  names  in  which  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  deiighted,  they  called  the  country  Australia  del 
Espiritu  Sanl«,  two  fine  rivers  the  Jordan  and  the  Salvador,  and  the  Port  Vera  Cruz.  The 
banks  of  these  streams  were  delightftil,  being  clad  with  a  ohamimg  verdure,  and  every- 
where enamelled  with  flowers.  The  bay  was  so  well  sheltered,  tlmt  in  all  winds  it  con- 
tinued smooth  and  calm.  The  land  was  covered  with  trees  quite  up  to  the  mountains,  which, 
like  the  plains,  were  always  green,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys,  watered  by 
flne  rivers.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  country  in  America,  and  veiy  few  in  Europe,  equal  to 
this.  The  Spaniards  made  some  attempts  to  conciliate  tJie  inhabitants;  but  theii  conduct, 
being  imbued  with  that  tyrannical  spirit  which  has  always  distinguished  the  transmarine 
proceedings  of  European  nations  soon  excited  a  violent  hostility,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
make  oiF  without  holding  any  other  communication  than  that  of  a  few  smart  skirmishes. 
They  departed,  (herelbre,  with  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  it  .in  the  name 
of  Philip  m.,  and  founding  a  city,  which  they  called  the  New  Jerusalem.  Luis  Vaes  de 
Torres,  at  the  same  time,  second  m  command  to  Quiros,  pushed  his  discovery  to  the  strait 
which  separates  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  and  saw  both  those  large  continents,  but 
without  well  knowing  what  they  were.  Torres's  Strait  even  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  was 
not  rediscovered  till  1770.  Quiros  published  a  splendid  and  highly-coloured  description  of 
the  territory  thus  discovered  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  Spanish  court  no  fewer  than  fitly 
memorials,  urging  them  to  send  out  a  colony :  but  that  cabinet  made  no  further  exertions. 

The  Dutch  now  took  up  the  undertaking  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  Java  and  llie  Mo- 
luccas. The  latter  islands  almost  touched  those  of  New  Guinea ;  and  it'  was  natural  that 
expeditions  should  be  sent  from  them  to  explore  the  coast  of  that  very  great  island.  In 
1605,  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  employed  on  this  mission,  and  taking  on  her  return  a  southerly 
course,  touched  at  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  now  called  Cape  York,  but  witliout 
knowing  what  she  Iiad  discovered.  This  happened  a  few  months  before  Torres  saw  the 
very  same  part  of  New  Holland  in  the  discovery  of  hie  strait ;  so  that  the  commander  of  the 
Duyfhen  was  the  first  European  that  viewed  any  poriaon  of  that  continent.  In  the  coursa 
of  thirty  years,  ir^h  expeditions,  intending  and  believing  themselves  to  be  discovering  New 
Guinea,  sailed,  in  feet,  along  a  great  pait  of  the  opposite,  and  even  to  the  western  coast  of 
New  Holland.  In  Tasman's  instructions  it  is  already  characterised  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Great  unknown  South  land,"  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  yeai's  1616  to  163S,  a  range  of  its 
western  const  from  35"  to  22°  S.  lat.,  was  discovered  by  the  ship  Endragt,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dirk  Hartog.  The  name  of  that  commander  was,  in  fact,  given  to  an  island  and 
large  boy,  called  afterwards  Shark's  Bay  by  Dampier;  end  both  by  him  in  1697,  and  aflsr- 
wards  in  1801,  by  Baudin,  a  tin  plate  was  found  here,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ship  Endragt 
In  1637,  a  vessel  called  the  Goede  Zeepaard,  pushed  its  career  fiirther,  and  turning  && 
south-western  point  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  explored  a  considerable  extent  of  the  southern  coast, 
to  which  vi&s  given  the  name  of  Nuyt's  Land.  Abel  Janez  Tasman,  however,  took  a  wider 
range,  which  rendered  him  foremost  in  the  career  of  AustmlaBian  discovery.  On  the  14tb 
of  August,  1642,  he  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two  ships,  the  Heemskerk  and  the  Zeehaan. 
Ho  appears  first  to  have  sailed  southward  through  a  wide  range  of  open  sea,  till  he  passed 
the  latitude  of  40°.  He  then  steered  east,  still  in  the  same  latitude,  which  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  brourfit  him  upon  that  of  the  southern  append- 
age to  it,  now  so  well  known  by  the  name,  which  Tasman  gave  to  it,  of  Von  Diemen's  Land, 
in  honour  of  the  ilien  governor-general  of  Batavia.  Tasman,  on  this  coast,  saw  neither  man 
nor  beast ;  yet  he  observed  smoke  in  several  quarters,  and  fancied  he  heard  in  one  place  a 
sound  of  people,  and  in  another  a  noise  like  that  of  a  trumpet;  also  footsteps  resembling 
those  of  a  tiger  or  some  other  wild  beast.  He  oteerved  too  very  lofty  trees,  with  steps  cut 
ill  tJiom  with  a  flint,  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a  gigantic 
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race,  by  whom  such  steps  could  be  commodiously  usei),  Tasman  now  continued  his  conrae 
eastward,  till  he  came  to  the  coast  which  he  called  New  Zealaod.  He  soon  saw  enough  of 
the  inhabitaniB,  who  were  not  long-  in  displaying  that  ferocity,  of  which  tliey  have  since 
given  so  many  proofs.  Having  surprised  a,  boat,  they  killed  three  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
Ibur  others  to  swim  Ibr  their  lives.  Tasman  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  dreadfiil  ulterior 
fate  which  probably  awaited  the  vitfims.  He  gave,  however,  to  this  inlet,  the  name  of  the 
Bay  of  Murderers ;  and  with  eoine  difficulty  cleared  the  inhospitable  coast  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Hia  course  then  led  him  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  whence,  after  heating  a  consider- 
able time  through  little  known  and  dangerous  seas,  he  reached  Batavia  by  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  Dutch  thus  showed  coneiderable  interest  m  the  exploration 
of  these  extensive  coasts,  there. is  no  record  of  any  intention  or  attempt  to  form  a  settlement 
upon  them.  According  to  one  of  their  navigators,  there  were  everywhere  found  "  shallow 
water  and  barren  coasts,  islands  altogether  thinly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal 

English  navigators  were  now  found  taking  the  lead.  Dampier,  first  in  tlie  character  of 
a  buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  a  regular  and  official  career  of  discovery,  observed  with  char- 
acteristic accuracy  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  it  was  Cook,  whose 
career  enabled  him  to  put  together  into  one  regular  and  consistent  system  tlie  scattered , 
notices  of  former  navigators.  He  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  wliich  till  then  had  scarcely  been  at  all  visited,  and  ascertained  the  almost  forgotten 
'    -     -   ■  ■  *   1  of  th  "  -        -.       „   .  .,  ... 


liiot  of  the  complete  separation  of  that  continent  iVom  New  Guinea- 
Tan  Diemen's  land,  though  not  with  minute  attention,  and  without  heing  aware  of  the 
strwt  which  separates  it  fi\)m  New  Holland,  and  gives  to  it  an  insular  character.  Cook,  also, 
circumnavigated  Hew  Zealand,  traced  its  separation,  by  the  strait  which  hears  his  name, 
into  two  great  islands,  and  ascertained,  by  some  agreeable  and  some  bitter  experience,  the 
striking  contrasls  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  now  obtained  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  suggested  plans,  which  gave  a  new 
character  and  interest  to  the  Australian  worbl  Although  the  territory  was  extensive  and 
the  soil  fertile,  it  yielded  none  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  products,  either  vegetable  or  mineral, 
which  had  hitherto  templed  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  But  another  motive,  suggested  by 
the  philanthropic  temper  of  the  age,  proved  sufficient  to  impel  to  such  an  undertaking.  The 
vast  growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain  was  accompanied,  unhappily,  with, 
increased  temptations  (o  crime.  The  many  unfortunate  persons,  thus  made  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  offences  not  of  the  deepest  dye,  wlien  continued  in  prisons,  suffered  in  health  and 
morals,  and  came  out  commonly  more  corrupted  than  they  entered.  The  transporting  them 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe  was  a  punishment  less  cruel  and  debasing,  and  offered 
a  much  better  chance  of  amended  habits.  It  ai&rded,  also,  the  distant  prospect  of  covering 
these  almost  boundless  deserts  with  the  arts,  industry,  and  civilization  of  Europe.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  government,  in  1788,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay. 
The  settlement  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing,  and,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  has,  in  a  very  tolerable  manner 
answered  its  purposes.  The  original  source  of  supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  powerfully  rem 
forced  and  pturifled  by  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  recently  hecome  so  strong,  and  ' 
which  promises  to  realise,  earlier  and  better  than  was  ever  expected,  the  hope  of  fllling 
these  vast  regions  with  a  civilized  population.  The  progiess  of  settlement,  however,  con- 
tinually narrowed  the  space  in  which  room  could  he  provided  for  the  numerous  voluntary 
and  involuntary  emigrants.  It  became  the  first  object  of  the  settlers  to  discover  such  a  spaci) 
in  the  interior,  across  the  hitherto  impassable  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  was  done 
in  1813,  by  Messra  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson.  Governor  Macquavie  afterwards 
despatched  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  land-surveyor,  by  all  possible  means  to  find  out  or  make 
a  path  down  these  mountains,  to  the  fine  country  which  these  gentlemen  had  first  seen  beyond 
(hem.  For  twenty-six  miles  Mr.  Evans  passed  over  a  succession  of  steep,  rugged  mountains, 
which  seemed  repeatedly,  at  first  sight,  to  deny  all  passage.  At  length  he  reached  the  highast 
point,  a  lofty  table  plain,  afterwards  called  the  King's  Table- Land,  whence  stretched  a  pros- 
pect of  prodigious  extent.  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  a  very  abrupt  descent  into  a  deep 
aJid  romantic  glen,  beyond  which  rcse  another  lofty  chain  of  hills.  After  making  his  way 
for  seventeen  miles  along  the  ridge,  he  came  to  a  most  tremendous  precipice,  above  600  feel 
high,  called  Mount  York,  down  which,  with  great  labour,  a  road  was  afterwards  constructed, 
cdled  Cox's  Pass.  His  toils  were  now  rewarded.  He  came  to  fine  pastoral  plains,  well 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Campbell  and  Fish,  uniting  into  the  Macquarte.  As  soon  as  this 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  the  route  reported  practicable,  in  1915 
Governor  Maoquarie  in  person  crossed  the  mountains,  and  examined  this  new  accession  t'? 
the  colony.  He  founded  a  township  there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Batiiurst ;  ana 
thia  rich  and  improvable  district  is  now  occupied  by  a  thrivmg  population. 

Another  expedition,  under  Mr.Oxley,  the  surveyor-general,  was,  in  1817,  undertaken  h.. 
discover  the  course  of  the  waters  which  flowed  westward  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  tc 
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explore  the  rogiona  through  which  they  roiled.  Mr.  Oxley  first  followefl  the  course  of  the 
river  Lachlan,  which  was  found  proceeding  directly  westward ;  but  nothing  appeared  along 
its  banliB  which  could  affiDrd  the  promise  of  a  flourishing'  settlement.  The  hills  were  riiggei: 
and  steep,  the  plains  either  sandy,  ot  marshy  and  inundated,  and  the  river  finally  dwincQed 
into  a  narrow  channel  running  through  a  morass.  As  Mr.  Oxley  was  returning  by  another 
route,  he  came  upon  the  Maci^uarie,  a  broad  and  considerable  stream,  flowing  in  a  north-west 
direction.  He  returned  at  this  time  to  BathursC,  but  next  year  set  out  on  a  fresh  expedition, 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  termination  of  this  imporlant  river.  He  traced  it  to  the  north-west 
through  a  series  of  rich  flats  and  extensive  level  plains,  til!,  unfortunately,  it  too  began  to 
spread  into  marshes ;  and,-  at  length,  appeared  to  terminate  in  a  vast  watery  plain  covered 
witli  reeds,  through  which  it  flowed  with  a  channel  only  five  feet  deep.  He  now  determined 
to  return,  not  by  re-ascending  the  river  by.  the  same  track,  but  by  striking  to  the  east,  across 
a  mountain  range,  which  led  more  directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  track  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  made.  The  party  passed  over  high  mountain  ridges,  whence  they  descried 
to  the  southward  several  vast  plains  covered  with  the  richest  herbage.  Thev  observed  a 
succession  of  rivers  flowing  to  the  northward,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a  considerable  one, 
directing  its  course  to  the  eastern  coast  To  this  tiiey  gave  the  name  of  Hastings ;  and  a 
good  harbour,  found  at  its  mouth,  has,  under  the  name  of  Port  Macquarie,  become  tlie  seat 
of  a  settlement,  which  promises  to  flourish.  On  the  whole,  this  expedition,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointmeijts  which  attended  it,  enlaced  greatly  the  known  extent  of  lands  in  the 
.'nterior  fit  for  cultivatbn  and  settlement.  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that,  with  officers  so 
enterprising,  the  career  of  discovery  should  have  been  suspended  by  government  after  pene- 
trating only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  no  further  efforts 
should  have  since  been  made-  except  by  private  individual,  to  enquire  into  the  secrets  of 
the  great  Austral  wilderness,  until  Uie  year  1827.  A  well-appointed  expedition  was  then 
placed  by  the  colonial  government  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  King's 
botanist,  who  had  already  traced  a  route  from  Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains,  a  fine  Country 
discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  exipedition,  and  who  now  effected  a  journey  from 
Hunter's  River  to  the  River  Brisbane,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which  a  penal  settlement 
had  already  been  established  for  several  years;  and  near  to  which,  with  a  pass  to  them 
through  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  4000  feet  high,  he  discovered  some  very  spacbus 
pastoral  downs,  ready  for  the  colonist,  whenever  the  government  should  be  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  penal  settlement  into  a  free  one,  as  tbey  had  successively  done  Hunter's  River  and 
Port  Macquarie. 

In  the  year  1828,  an  expedition  was  despatched,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Sturt,  an 
officer  of  His  Majesty's  39th  regiment,  to  Mount  Harris,  a  detached  hill  upon  the  Macquarie 
River,  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  his  boats  upon  proceeding  easterly  Cowards  the  coast.  Upon 
reaching  that  remarkable  eminence,  on  the  20lh  of  December,  Captain  Sturt  ascended  the 
summit  to  survey  the  country  below.  But  how  much  had  evaporation  in  three  years  changed 
tlie  iice  of  those  regions!  The  plains  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  entirely  under  water  in 
1818,  now  presented  an  expanse  of  dried-up  surfece,  which  to  all  appearance  ejrtended 
northerly,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  rising  ground,  to  a  distant  "  clear  unbroken 
horizon."  Encouraged  by  tliese  appearances,  the  expedition  traced  the  Macqnarie  through 
its  last  stage  to  the  woodlands  helow  Mount  Harris,  where  its  channel  ceased  "  to  exist  in 
any  ehape  as  a  river."  In  exploring  the  country  beyond  this  point,  the  party  traversed  the 
bed  of  that  extensive  morass,  into  which  the  lote  surveyor-general  had,  ten  years  previously, 
descended  in  his  boat:  this  they  now  found  "a  large  and  blasted  plain,  on  which  tlie  sui^s 
rays  fell  with  intense  heat;"  the  ground  itself,  parched  to  an  extreme,  exhibiting  in  many 
places  deep  and  dangerous  cleils,  which  clear]y  demonstrated  the  long  existence  of  those 
droughts,  to  which  every  known  part  of  New  South  Wales  was  at  that  period  exposed.  On 
these  inhospitable  levels,  Captain  Sturt  passed  a  week;  and  in  that  period  he  skirled  three 
distinct  patches  of  marsh,  m  which  were  found  broken  channels  of  the  river,  forming  so 
many  stagnant  lagoons  or  canals,  surrounded  by  reeds.  In  whatever  direction  they  advanced 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fete  of  the  Macquarie,  whether  on  the  plains  or  wooded 
grounds,  reeds  of  gigantic  statiire  (the  cleai'est  indication  of  wliat  such  a  country  is  in  a 
regularly  wet  season)  encompassed  them,  and  greatly  obstructed  their  progress.  Captain 
Sturt  now  directed  his  expedition  to  the  north-west,  with  a  view  to  ferther  discoveries,  aware, 
as  he  was,  from  the  observations  he  had  previously  made  during  his  own  short  excursion,  that 
a  clear  open  country  was  before  him  in  that  direction,  In  continuing  their  journey  westerly 
over  this  level  country,  its  total  want  of  water,  excepting  in  creeks  where  tiie  supply  was 
both  bad  and  uncertain,  became  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  party;  who  ulti- 
mately were  obliged  to  follow  one  of  the  water-courses,  which,  being  traced  to  the  north-west, 
brought  them  (on  the  2d  of  February)  to  the  left  bank  of  a  large  river,  the  appearance  of 
which  "  raised  their  most  sangume  expectations."  To  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  tra- 
vellers, however,  its  waters  were  found  perfectly  salt;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  more 
severely  felt,  as  the  horses  of  the  expedition  had  travelled  long  in  an  excessively  heated 
atmosphere,  and  bad  been  without  water  a  considerable  time,    ^iter  making  some  arrange- 
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ment  iti  fiivour  of  his  exhausted  animals,  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  to  explore  this  rirer,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Darling.  They  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  iis  course  (south- 
westerly), about  forty  miles,  and  throughout  founci  its  waters  not  only  not  drinkable,  but 
rather  becoming,  as  they  advanced,  more  conaiderahiy  impregnated  with  saJt.  In  one  pari 
they  observed  " brine-springe,"  and  the  banlts  throughout  were  incrusted  vrith  "salt,"  or, 
orobahly,  with  aluminous  particles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  was  estimated  at  sixty  yards, 
and  its  banks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  At  leo^h  the  want  of  "drinkable  water"  alcng 
its  bank,  and  the  appearance  of  a  loose  red  sandy  soil,  at  the  point  to  which  the  patience  and 

Esrseverance  of  the  travelieis  had  induced  them  to  trace  the  river,  at  once  d^troying  all 
ope  of  meeting  with  the  most  scanty  supply  in  the  hack  country,  obliged  them  to  give  up 
its  further  examination.  The  extreme  point  to  wlrich  the  Darling  was  traced,  and  from 
which  it  continued  its  course  through  a  level  country  to  the  south-west,  Captain  Sturt  marks 
on  his  map,  in  lat.  30°  16'  S,  and  long.  144°  50'  E, 

The  Darling  may  ha  justly  coijsidered  the  largest  river  which  has  been  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales,  since  it  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  all  the  streams  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxiey,  in  1818  (and  these  were  five  in  number,  each  of  considerable  magnitude),  as 
well  BB  of  those  met  by  Mr.  Cunnmgham  in  his  journey  of  1827;  and  thus  it  constitutes 
the  great  drain  of  a  iract  of  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of  27°  and 
33^°,  But  what  ultimately  becomes  of  this  river,  beyond  the  spot  where  Captain  Sturt 
and  his  comrade  left,  it  flowing  through  a  desert  country  to  the  south-west,  remains  wholly 
unknown. 

To  the  same  indefatigable  officer  was  intrusted,  at  tlie  close  of  1829,  the  direction  of  a 
second  expedition,  destined  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Morrumhidgee,  another  western  stream, 
rising  in  a  range  of  mountains  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  35°,  and  under 
the  meridian  of  149°,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  inWd  from  the  eastern  coast 
line,  and  within  what  is  now  denominated  the  county  of  Murray,  Of  the  character  of 
this  river  it  may  be  here  briefly  remarked,  that  its  bed  forms  a  succession  of  planes,  of 
which  some  are  of  great  inclination ;  along  these  its  waters  flow  with  conaderable  velocity 
in  nearly  a  west  direction,  Afl;ec  receiving  the  Yass  River  and  some  other  minor  streams, 
all  which  fell  into  it  at  an  eariy  stage  of  its  progress,  namely,  in  long.  148|°,  the  Mor- 
rumhidgee pursues  a  long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  of  300  statute  miles,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  increase  from  the  country  it  waters :  and  thus  in  this  respect  it  resem- 
blys  the  Lachlan,  which  maintains  a  parallel  course  through  the  low  interior  to  the  north- 
ward. Thus  fer  the  river  had  been  followed  down  some  years  ago,  by  stook-keepera  in  pursuit 
of  strayed  cattle,  who  also  ascertained,  in  their  long  rides  abng  ils  banis,  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  westerly,  from  its  elevation  above  inundation,  might  be  safely  occupied 
by  grazing  stations.  The  directbn  which  this  river  was  also,  at  that  period,  known  to  take 
towards  the  marshes  of  the  Laehlan,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  streams  were  united  in 
those  morasses;  and  on  so  low  a  level  (as  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxiey  in  1817)  as  to 
fiivour  the  opinion  that  their  confluent  waters  were  rather  dissipated  over  an  extensively 
flat  surfece,  than  carried  on  in  one  body  to  the  ocean,  distant  at  least  800  miles.  And  this 
opinion,  gratuitous  as  it  was,  would  nevertheless  have  proved  to  have  been  correct,  had  the 
Morrumhidgee  not  pursued  its  course  so  fir  to  the  westward  as  to  reach  the  channel  of 
a  much  larger  river ;  smce,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  has  neither  magnitude  nor  velocity 
sufficient  to  force  its  way  260  miles  to  the  sea-coast ;  but  which  the  principal  stream,  by  its 
volume  and  strength,  has  the  power  to  eflect. 

The  second  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  from  Sydney  to  explore  the 
Morrumhidgee,  in  December,  1829.  Tracing  it  down  on  its  right  bank,  until  he  Iiad  passed 
every  rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  its  navigation,  he  established  a  dep6!,  launched  a 
boat,  which  he  had  conveyM  over-land  from  Sydney,  and  having,  by  dint  of  great  exertion, 
built  another  on  the  spot,  he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  examination  of  the  river  to  the 
westward.  On  the  7lh  of  January,  the 'expedition  moved  forward  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  when  they  had  p^sed  extensive  alluvial  flats,  on  which  were  patohes  of 
reeds,  the  navigation  became  much  interi'upted  by  "  fiiUeii  timber,"  and  as  the  current 
was  frequently  very  rapid,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  its  channel  had 
become'  contracted,  the  boats  were  frequently  in  great  danger  from  sunken  trees.  After 
advancing  on  theu'  voyage  about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward,  through  a  country  of  level, 
monotonous  aspect,  the  party  were  relieved  from  the  state  of  anxiety,  which  a  week's  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  had  caused,  by  their  arrival  (to  use  Captain  Sturl's  words) 
at  "  the  termination  of  the  Morrumhidgee ;"  for  its  channel,  much  narrowed  and  partially 
choked  by  drift-wood,  delivered  ils  waters  "into  a  broad  and  noble  river,"  the  current  of 
which  was  setting  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a 
medium  width  irora  bank  to  bank  of  from  300  to  400  feet.  This  new  river,  whicli  was 
(jilled  the  Murray,  and  into  which  the  diminished  waters  of  the  Morrumhidgee  fall,  is 
evidently  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  Hume  and  Ovens;  which  streams,  taking  their  rise  in 
the  great  Warragong  Chain,  were  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  travellets  Messrs.  Hovel]  , 
and  Hume,  who  crossed  them,  250  miles  nearer  their  sources,  in  tlieir  excursion  to  Pert 
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Philip  in  1824.  Pursuing'  the  course  of  the  Murray,  on  tbe  14th  of  January,  the  voyagers 
made  rapid  progress  Ui  the  W.N.W.,  noticing,  as  tliey  passed  on,  a  low,  Qubroken,  and 
uninteresting  country,  of  equal  Eameness  of  features  and  vegetation  to  that  observei!  while 
descending  the  intricate  Momimbidgee  on  quitting  their  depdt.  After  nine  days'  voyage 
down  the  Murray,  in  which  period  they  proceeded  about  100  miles  westward,  without  ob- 
serving liie  slightest  improvement  of  the  country,  or  the  least  rise  in  its  surface,  the  expedi- 
tion passed  the  mouth  ofa  stream  flowing  from  the  north  by  east,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
in  point  of  magnitude  but  little  inferior  to  the  Murray  ilaelf  Ascending  it.  Captain  Sturt 
found  it  preserving  a  breadth  of  100  yards;  and  its  banks,  on  whicli  were  many  natives, 
were  overhung  with  trees  of  finer  and  larger  growth  than  those  on  the  Murray.  Its  waters 
were,  moreover,  ascertained  to  be  two  fiithoms  in  depth,  of  turbid  appearance,  but  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  laste.  The  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  tabes  place,  as  appears  bj'  Captain 
Stutt's  reckoning,  in  exactly  long.  141°  E.,  and  immediately  to  the  eouth  of  the  parallel  of 
34°.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  expedition  Ihat  the  face  of  the  country  began  to  assume 
(comparatively  speaking)  an  interesting  appearance ;  and  the  first  rise  rf  ground  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  advance  of  the  party  to  the  westward  in  a  direct  line  of  more  than  200 
miles,  was  observed  at  a  moderate  distance  fram  the  river  to  the  north-west.  Previous  to 
his  reaching  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Captain  Sturt,  it  would  appear,  had 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  decline  of  the  vast  plain  through  which  the  Murray  Bows,  as 
well  as  of  the  prohable  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  interior  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  on  ohserving 
a  new  stream  flowing  into  the  Murray,  the  circumstance  of  the  meridian  in  which  he  had 
struck  it,  and  the  direction  fl^tm  which  it  came,  combined  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  be  no 
other  tian  the  Darling.  However,  the  identity  of  this  tributary  to  the  Murray  with  tne 
Darling  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

There  is  an  intermediate  tract  of  unknown  country,  exceeding  in  extent  400  mil^  lae- 
tween  the  southernmost  point  of  Captain  Sturi's  examination  of  the  Darling  River,  and  the 
junction  of  the  stream  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this  second  espedition  flowing  from  the 
northward  to  the  Murray ;  and  as  these  exhibit  no  one  character  common  to  both,  we  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusien,  that  the  tributary 
to  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  that  great  drain  of  tlie  country  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  34°,  the  Darling,  are  one  and  the  same  stream.  The  river  flowing  into  the  Murray  ia 
''said  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste;  the  Darling,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  described  as  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt. 

To  iallow  the  expedition  down  the  Murray ; — that  river,  after  it  receives  the  supposed 
Darling,  continues  its  course  upwards  of  a  degree  farther  to  the  westward,  and  in  tliat  space 
receives  a  second  stream,  which  falls  in  on  its  left  bank  from  the  south-east.  This  ti'ibutary 
stream,  which  is  described  as  a  river  of  considerable  importance,  and  was  named  the  Linde- 
say,  is  most  probably  the  Goulburn  of  Hovfill  and  Hume,  whose  journey  over- land  to  the 
south  coast,  in  1S24,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  who,  in  fording  their  river  at  a  part 
where  its  channel  presented  a  breadth  of  eighty  yards,  left  it  winding  its  course  to  the  north- 
west. From  this  point,  the  banks  of  the  Murray  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  along  the 
northern  extended  a  range  of  cliffi,  which  appeared  to  the  party,  as  they  passed  beneath 
them,  to  be  of  partial  volcanic  origin.  The  navigation  at  length  became  rather  intricate,  lor 
those  cliffs  being  immediately  succeeded  by  others  of  limestone  on  each  bank,  the  river  was 
found  to  force  its  way  through  a  glen  of  that  rock,  in  its  passage  frequently  striking  the  base 
of  precipices  of  the  same  formation,  which  rose  to  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  20O  feet, 
and  in  which  coral  and  fiissil  remains  were  remarked  to  be  plentifully  embedded.  At  this 
stage  of  their  passage,  those  long  ranges  of  forest  hiils,  which  extend  along  tlie  eastern 
shore  of  the  (5ulf  of  St.  Vincent,  became  discernible,  indicating  to  the  exploring  party  their 
approach  to  tlie  coast  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  river  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
1391°,  the  disposition  of  the  bounding  cliffegave  its  course  a  decided  bend  to  the  southward, 
through  a  continuation  of  the  glen,  which  at  length  opened  into  a  valley.  Here  the  river 
was  observed  to  have  lost  the  sandy  bottom  which  it  had  exhibited  throughout  ite  lon^ 
course  from  the  eastward;  for,  its  bed  having  now  dipped  to  almost  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
waters  had  become  deep,  still,  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of  February  (the  thirty-second  day 
of  the  voyage  from  the  depflt)  the  hills  wore  a  bleak  appearance,  and  the  few  ttees,  which 
had  at  one  period  fringed  their  ridges,  were  for  the  most  part  broken  off,  as  if  by  Uie  pre- 
vailiag  winds.  At  noon,  upon  entering  the  river's  last  reach,  they  could  discern  no  land  at 
its  extremity;  some  low  hills  continued,  however,  along  its  left  bank,  while  its  right  was 
hid  by  high  reeds.  Immediately  afterwards,  these  enterprising  voyagers  entered  an  exten- 
sive lake,  the  expanse  of  which  stretched  away  far  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction,  the 
line  of  water  met  the  horizon.  This  lake,  which  received  the  name  of  Alexandrina,  was 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  A  largo 
bight  was  observed  in  it  to  the  south-east,  and  an  extensive  bay  at  the  opposite  point ;  still, 
notwithstanding  these  dimensions,  this  .very  considerable  sheet  of  water  appears  to  be  but  a 
mere  slioal,  since  Captain  Sturt  states  its  medium  depth  at  only  four  feet  [  Upon  this  flast 
uut  shallow  lake,  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  tlie  southward,  remarking  that  its  waters,  which 
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a    Ee         m  m    h    p  d   charge  of  the  Murray  into  it  were  brachiBh,  became 

a  y-o       n  sa  salt,  anil  there  the  force  of  the  tide  was  perceived. 

A     h    p         app  oa  h  d    h     so    h    n  shore,  the  navigation  of  the  boats  was  interrupted 
byndflta       d        n  h      progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  banks  of  sand. 

dap     n  S  d  d  and  walking'  over  some  sandy  hummocks,  beyond  which 

ho  had,  from  his  morning's  position,  seen  the  sea,  almost  immediately  came  upon  the  coast 
at  Encounter  Bay. 

We  gather,  as  the  results  of  this  second  tour  of  discovery  of  Captain  Slurt,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Morrombidgee,  as  well  as  ot  tlie  several  streams  which  were  crossed  by 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  in  1824,  and  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan  of  Oxley,  in  1817,  all 
which  unite;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  unbroken,  unmteresting  country,  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  marahes  of  the  latter.  In  effecting  this  service.  Captain  Sturt  has  added  liirgely 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  which  we  previously  posoesaed;  since  the  facts  ascertained 
by  him  during  the  progress  of  his  expedition  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  no  inconsiderable 
blank  on  the  map  of  that  part  of  New  South  Wales  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Port 

We  have  now  given  the  sum  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  present  period;  and  dividing  the  map  of  tjjat  vast  countij  into  seven  equal  parts,  one 
division  will  fully  include  the  tracks  of  all  the  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken  since 
1817,  with  a  view  to  discovery,  byOxley,  Sturt,  Hovell  and  Hume,  Cunningham,  and  others; 
whilst  the  remaining  sis  portions,  which  comprehend  a  great  expanse  of  territory  beyond 
the  tropic,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  continent,  continue,  at  this  day, 
entirely  unknown.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  Great  South  Land  must  neceaaa- 
rily  impede  the  progress  of  inland  discovery. 

The  exploration  of  the  vast  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  was  meantime  carried  on 
with  activity.  Captain  Flmders  and  Mr.  Boss,  a  naval  surgeon,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  in 
1798,  and  ascertained  the  complete  separation  of  Van  Diemen'e  Land  from  New  Holland, 
by  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the  Zaiter  gentleman.  The  French  admiral  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  discovered,  in  1792,  that  magnifi- 
cent channel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  forms  a  series  of  the  finest  iiarbours  in  the 
world.  Caplnin  Flinders,  in  1801,  was  employed  by  the  British  ^vemment  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  completed  with  regard  to  the  south- 
east and  north-east;  but  the  loss  of  his  vessel  prevented  him  from  extending  it  to  the  west 
and  north-west  coasts.  These  were  surveyed,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  French  expe- 
dition nnder  Captain  Baudin,  but  not  in  a  very  complete  or  careful  manner.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  employed  Captain  King  to  go 
again  over  the  ground,  and  examine  strictly  all  the  points  yet  left  in  uncertainty,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  some  river,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  continent,  and  capable 
of  ministering  toils  interior  commerce,  did  not  there  discharge.itseif  into  the  ocean.  Captain 
King  made  some  valuohle  discoveries.  He  examined  the  norfliem  bay  of  VanDiemen,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  gu]f ;  inspected  the  channels  of  the  Alligator  river  which  fell  into  it ;  and 
discovered  at  the  moutli  of  the  bay  two  large  islands,  Meh'ille  and  Bithurst,  which  had 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  north-west  coast  he  discovered 
Prince  Regent's  PLiver,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  Jarger  than  any  other  yet  found  on 
this  side  of  New  Holland,  though  still  not  such  as  can  well  afford  a  channel  to  any  great 
mass  of  its  interior  waters. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Oeography. 

The  government  of  a  colony  like  that  of  New  South  Wales  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  body  of  men  who  stand  regularly  opposed  to  the  laws,  and  the 
laws  to  them,  can  only  be  maintained  in  peace  and  order  by  processes  which  must  appear 
severe  to  those  who  are  placed  in  more  fiivourabie  circumstances.  The  difficulty  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  that  small  but  respectable  class,  whose  emigration 
has  been  voluntary.  The  estrangement  and  even  antipathy  which  must  arise  too  readily 
between  these  bodies,  from  the  contempt  with  which  one  is  apt  to  view  the  other,  have  sown 
fertile  seeds  of  dissension,  and  render  it  very  difiicult  lo  maintain  a  due  temper  between 
these  inharmonious  elements. 

Nothing  like  a  free  constitution  has  yet  been  granted  to  the  colony.  The  executive  powei 
resides  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small  council  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
while  the  legidature  is  shared  by  hun  with  a  council,  which  includes  a  few  of  the  principal 
settlers  and  merchants,  both  councils  being  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proposal  for  any 
new  law  originates  with  the  executive,  which,  befijre  submitUng  it  to  the  legislative  council, 
must  propound  it  to  the  chief  justice,  who  is  to  pronounce  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  After  psssing  the  council,  it  must  be  communicated  to 
the  government  at  home  within  six  months  afterwards;  and  till  three  years  have  elapsed, 
the  teng  may  interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,  within  six  months,  be  laid  before  tlie  British 
parliament. 
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Tlie  judicial  power  of  tJie  colony  ia  vested  in-  a  chief  juBtieo  anil  two  asaiatant  judges, 
»hn  try  all  cases,  ci-iniinal  and  civil.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  judges  b  combined  with 
wliat  is  called  a  jury,  which  consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven  naval  or  mililary 
officers  noQiinated  by  Ibe  governor,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  to  partake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  court  martial  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable  to  cliallenge,  the  grounds  of 
which  ai'e  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil  cases,  he  or  one  of  the  assistant  judges  ia 
combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be  magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where  both 
parties  consent  to  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men  as  in  England.  Not  above  one  instance  baa 
occurred,  since  the  operation  of  this  judicial  charter  in  1824,  in  which  both  parties  have  so 
consented.  In  cases  where  the  value  exceeds  500i.,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor,  and,  in 
case  of  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in  all  cases  above  3000/.,  to  the  king  m  council.  The 
police  seems  lo  be  maintained  in  a.  very  superior  manner  to  that  of  England,  since  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham  assures  a%,  that  in  Sydney,  where  there  are  so  many  profligate  individuals, 
person  and  property  are  as  secure  as  in  an  English  town  of  the  aame  size.  Such  statements, 
however,  must  always  be  understood  with  some  allowances.  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  at  first, 
had  no  separate  jurisdiction,  except  for  causes  under  501.,  being  a  mere  dependency  on  New 
South  Wales;  but  it  recenUy  obtained  both  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  and  councils,  and 
a  separate  court  of  justice.  This  last,  except  that  it  has  only  one  ^ludge,  is  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Sydney,  to  the  governor  of  which,  assisted  by  the  chief  justice, 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  it  in  all  cases  of  property  above  5001. ;  and  in  cases  above  2000/. 
a  further  appeal  lies  to  his  majesty  in  council. 

The  military  force  stationed  in  New  South  Wales  consists  of  three  regiments,  besides 
wiiich  several  companies  are  stationed  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Tliere  is  no  fixed  naval 
force;  which  is  complained  of,  ijoth  in  reference  to  hazards  of  foreign  attack,  and  to  attempts 
sometimes  made  by  the  convicts  to  cany  off  colonial  cratl.  A  single  ship  of  war  is  sent 
down  to  both  colonies  from  the  East  India  station. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  arises  from  customs,  excise,  market  and  other  tolls,  &c.,  end 
amounted  in  1833  to  164,000?. ;  of  this  111,134?.  were  from  customs.  The  expet:diture  for 
strictly  colonial  purposes  during  the  same  year  was  114,208i.  The  annual  revenue  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  at  present  90,000?.,  mostly  from  customs ;  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
about  5,000Z.  It  appears  from  parliamentary  documents,  that  during  the  year  1833,  the 
espenditure  incurred  by  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  371,01W. ;  for  Western  Australia,  37,114?. 

The  entire  espense  per  head  of  the  convicts  far  the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  voyage, 
and  the  whole  support  of  the  colony,  has  been  251.,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  finds  that  of  the 
hulks  to  vary  from  27t  to  431,  and  that  of  the  penitentiaries  to  be  at  least  38?.  Transporta- 
tion seems,  therefore,  more  economical,  if  not  more  effective,  than  any  other  mode  of  penal 
infliction  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  appears  from  the  iteport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  Secondary  Punishments,  that  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  have,  ftora  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  the  free  pressandother  institutions  of  the  mo^er  country,  in  a  great  degree  iiiiled 
as  penal  settlements,  both  to  refonn  the  convict  there,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  at  home. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that,  in  future,  no  persons  sentenced  to.  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  selected  for  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  Gireat  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  henceforth  the 
convict  establishments  in  England  should  be  considered  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
gno!  and  the  penal  colonies;  that  no  male  convict,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
character  or  station  in  life,  who  may  commit  an  ofience  deservmg  of  actual  deportation, 
should  be  exempted  from  the. previous  punishment  of  unrewarded  hard  labour  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  at  Dartmoor,  attended  with  solitary  imprisonment  at  night;  that  all  convicts  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  penal  colonies,  should  be  strictly  conflned  in  their  barracks 
at  night,  in  separate  cells,  and  that  the  barracks  be  for  that  purpose  altered  upon  the  plan  of 
the  prisons  in  the  United  States ;  that  all  male  convicts,  on  Iheir  arrival  from  the  mother 
country,  he  assigned  to  settlers  ia  the  rural  districts,  iiad  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  those  living  in  the  large  towns,  until  after  several  years'  residence  in  the  colony; 
that  none  but  persons  of  respectability  be  allowed  to  have  convicts  in  their  service,  that  no 
convict  be  assigned  to  a  settier,  until  he  shall  have  paid,  or  given  security  for  the  payment, 
by  instalments,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  such  convict  from  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  the  service  in  the  colony  necessary  to  the  obtaining  tickets  of  leave,  viz. 
of  four  years  for  a  transport  for  seven  years,  of  six  years  for  one  for  fourteen,  and  of  eight 
for  one  for  life,  be  not  shortened  in  consequence  of  any  punishment  inflicted  previously  to 
transportation. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  fertility  of  the. Australian  continent  has  been  a  subject  of  d^ubt,  and  it  has  even  been 

lirandcd  with  a  character  of  comparative  barrenness.'    The  greater  part  of  its  coast,  indeed, 

jircsenta  an  aspect  tlio  most  arid  and  dreary.   The  interior,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  little 
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known,  that  any  sweeping'  conclusion  respecting  it  seems  yet  premature.  Tliat  part  now 
colonised  by  the  British,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land,  thoug-h  not  quite  uniform,  is,  on  the 
■whole,  ill  point  of  fertility,  above  (he  average  of  other  contitienta.  The  ground,  indeed,  in 
ooiisequence  of  oil  the  trees  being  evergreens,  has  acquired  none  of  that  excessive  luxuri- 
ance which  in  America  is  derived  from  the  deciduous  leaves  continuing  for  ages  to  mix  with 
the  soil.  The  grass,  though  good,  is  rather  thin,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cnnninghixra  says  that  it 
has  been  injured  by  excessive  and  injudicious  pasturing;  bo  that  it  has  been  necessai'y,  on 
small  6.rnis,  Co  introduce  artificial  grasses  even  Sir  sheep.  But  when  judiciously  subjected 
to  the  plough,  it  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  best  European  soils,  since  it  is  made  to  produce 
two  crops  in  the  year,  one  of  vifheat  and  the  other  of  maize. 

The  deportatbn  of  convicts  for  crimes  is  well  known  to  be  the  mode  by  which  the  settle- 
ment of  Australia  has  been  eifected.  The  sentence  has  usually  been  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  but,  from  the  diificulty  of  finding  a  passage  home,  it  has  almost  always  been,  fortu- 
nately perhaps  for  the  convict,  for  life,  both  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  At  the  end  of  his 
period,  or  even  sooner,  in  cose  of  good  conduct,  the  convict  bMomes  an  emancipist,  as  ha 
calls  himself,  obtainmg  his  liberty,  and  soinettmes  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate,  or,  as  it 
has  often  happened,  to  make  away  with.  Many  of  them  have  proved  very  indostrious,  and 
prospered  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  Mr,  Wentworth  calculates  that  the  emancipists  are 
now  possessed  of  property  worth  1,000,0002.  sterling,  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  Uiis  estj- 
mate  is  derived  from  any  better  authority  than  that  of  a  census,  as  he  ealla  it,  though  it  was 
perfectly  extra-official,  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  men  among  themselves,  as  petitioners 
to  parliament,  in  1820,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  emancipists  possessed  241,364  acres 
of  land,  and  the  free  emigrants  209,106  acres.  Now,  in  the  very  same  year.  Commissioner 
Bigge,  in  his  official  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  says  Uiat  he  requested  the  magistrates, 
at  the  regular  public  census  or  muster  of  that  year,  to  take  an  account  of  the  land  held  by 
emancipists,  and  that  those  returns  gave  only  83,502  acres  to  them,  leaving  305,786  fat 
the  free  emigrants.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wentwortli's  estimates  are  entitled 
to  no  more  credit  than  the  petition  of  the  emancipists  to  the  parliament  of  1828,  for  a 
legislative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  which  stated  that  the  population  of  the  two  colonies 
was  60,000  persons,  of  whom  40,000  were  free  settler  ae=ert'ons  whci  M  Secreta  y  Hus- 
kisson  put  down  by  simply  saying  that  the  total  populat  on  of  both  colon  es  was  o  ly  49000 
of  whom  18,000  only  were  free  settlers,  includu  c  n  that  number  the  enancpsts  tie 
expirees,  and  all  others  who  were  restored  to  the  c  vil  rigl  ts.  Bes  des  con  cts  ho  ve  er 
government  have  liberally  and  successfully  exerted  tiempelves  n  ndjic  <y  anoth  and 
better  class  to  people,  and  to  improve,  the  wilds  of  4  sfral  a 

Emigration,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  popula  o  and  the  stamiat  on  of  na  ufao 
tures  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  for  some  time  been  looked  to  as  an  mportant  re  o  ce 
by  email  capitalists  and  persons  somewhat  above  iJie  lower  ranks.  This  surplus  population 
has  been  largely  poured  into  Upper  Canada  and  the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  who  has  visited  both,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  ^e  Southern  Continent 
affords  a  more  eligible  sphere  for  the  emigrant.  The  passage  to  America  is,  indeed,  very 
light  when  compared  with  that  to  New  Holland,  which,  occupying,  on  an  average,  eighteen 
weeks,  costs,  in  the  cabin,  from  70i.  to  1001.  The  American  emigrant,  however,  has,  besides, 
seldom  less  than  1000  miles  of  land  journey  to  perform  into  the  interior ;  he  finds  dense  and 
deep  forests,  in  which  long  and  hard  labour  are  necessary  to  clear  a  few  acres ;  he  pays  a 
price  for  his  land  which,  however  comparatively  moderate,  drains  his  little  capital ;  he  can 
obtain  service  or  assistance  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  a  very  high  rate.  All  these  things 
are  on  a  more  favourable  fiioting  in  the  southern  settlements.  The  emigrant,  on  proving 
himself  possessed  of  5001.,  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land;  and  the 
gift  risM  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  manifested,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  2560 
acres,  corresponding  to  a  sum  of  2000i.  As  the  bank  of  a  river  is  usually  taken  as  the  base 
line  of  a  grant,  and  the  river  frontage  aliowed  is  in  every  case  the  same,  the  small  and  the 
large  grants  are  in  the  first  instance  almost  of  equal  value.  At  the  end  or  seven  years,  a 
redeemable  quit-rent  is  imposed,  amounting  to  51.  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  value  of  tJie 
grant ;  hut  as  this  estimate  has  never  exceeded  5s.  per  acre,  the  quif>-rent  will  not,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  exceed  8i.  per  annum.  It  is  levied  l^s  as  a  tax  than  as  a  security  that  the  land  thus 
granted  shall  be  actually  cultivated,  and  not  taken  as  a  mere  speculation.  The  planter  then^ 
on  his  urgent  petition,  has  assigned  to  him  a  proportionate  number  of  thieves,  to  assist  in  the 
culture  of  his  new  domain.  Such  helpmates  do  not  sound  very  tempting;  yet  it  is  averred 
that,  if  well  managed,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  broken  in  to  be  veiy  tolerable  fiivm  ser- 
vants. Some,  indeed,  fly  ^  at  once  from  a  place  where  "thoy  have  not  even  a  chance;" 
and,  as  a  severe  Sogging  would  await  them  at  the  police  office,  they  form  or  swell  those 
bands  of  bush-rangers  which  have  been  so  dieoatrous  to  the  colony.  Others  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  as  unserviceable  as  possible,  that  their  masters  may  be  glad  to  return 
them  whence  they  came.  But  after  they  have  been  feirly  inured  to  a  quiet  life  and  regular 
industry,  and  estranged  from  the  corrupting  society  of  their  comrades,  the  majority  become 
cearly  as  good  farm  labourers  as  the  bulk  of  those  at  home.    The  convict  servants  are  quar- 
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tered  in  little  hute  roofed  with  bark,  and  receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  victualR,  consisting 
of  a  peclt  of  wheat,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  two  ounces  of  tea  or  of 
tobacco,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  They  must  have  also  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year,  a  few 
utensils,  and  a  little  soap ;  hut  it  is  optional  with  the  master  to  give  tliem  wages  and  otiier 
jndulgencos.  That  they  are  really  found  efficient,  seems  proved  by  the  consternation  which, 
according  to  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  pervades  the  colony,  when  any  ill-founded  rumours  aie 
sprpad  of  an  increasing  momity  at  home,  which  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  fresh  detach- 

The  first  eslablisbment  of  the  emigrant  in  a  new  settlement  re<iulre3  niuch.  consideration, 
and  is  attended  with  serious  hardships.  He  must  renounce  all  luxurious  and  European 
habits ;  ho  is  deprived  of  aecominodatjons  which  he  lias  been  accustomed  to  consider  as 
most  essentia! ;  he  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  society.  There  are  said  to  be  few  who, 
in  the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  rue  the  choice  they  have  made.  They  have  no  alternative, 
however,  but  to  persevere;  and  if  they  proceed  with  any  vigour  and  steadiness,  prosperity 
soon  beg;ins  to  dawn  upon  tliem.  They  find  themselves  possessed  of  extensive  and  coit- 
stantly  unproving  property;  and  their  femily,  instead  of  being  a  suhjeet  of  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, will  be  sure  to  add  to  their  wedth.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  ilis  choice 
of  a  situation.  For  those  who  wish  to  follow  agricultural  pursiiite,  Mr.  Wentworth  recom- 
mends one  upon  the  coast,  or  the  rivers  connected  with  it ;  Hunter's  Siver,  Hastings  River, 
or  Moreton  Bay.  But  for  such  as  have  the  breeding  of  caltle  or  sheep  iji  view,  tlie  v^. 
end  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Blue  MountHins  afford  a  much  more  ample  scope;  and  the  ani 
mals  can  convey  themselves,  or  their  wool,  cheese,  or  batter,  can  be  carried  to  the  coast,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also,  is  suited  to  the  pastoral  former;  and  its  cool 
climate,  more  resembling  our  own,  with  the  greater  beauty  of  its  scenery,  have  rendered  if 
rather  a  more  favourite  resort  than  the  original  settlement;  though  the  latter  aifords  the 
greater  scope  to  speculation  and  enterprise.  Australia  is  not  so  closely  timbered  as  America ; 
it  has  many  wide  and  open  plains ;  and  even  in  the  most  wooded  tracts,  the  trees  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  plough  can  pass  between  them.  Mr.  Wentworth 
warmly  recommends  that,  disregarding  the  deformity  thence  arising,  the  stumps,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  left  standing,  under  which  system  an  acre  may  he  cleared  for  II.  8s. ; 
whereas  by  rooting  and  burning  them  out,  the  cost  will  be  doubled.  A  rude  wooden  habita- 
tion may  be  got  up  for  501. ;  which,  unless  the  emigrant's  money  be  more  abundant  than 
usual,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  build,  than  to  waste  his  capital  in  a  finished  mansion,  which 
would  cost  lOOO;. 

The  mode  and  objects  of  culture  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Britain.  The  hoe 
prevailed  at  the  outset  of  Australian  cultivation ;  but,  unless  in  lands  entangled  with  brush- 
wood, or  where  there  is  a  want  of  cattle,  the  plough  is  now  universally  substituted.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops  in  New  Holland.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  April,  and 
reaped  in  October  or  November;  after  which,  maize  is  sown  immediately,  and  reaped  f 
March  or  April.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  also  raised,  one  between  February  and  July, 
the  other  between  AYigust  and  January,  Maize  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  is  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil ;  but  the  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  so  usefijl  for  cattle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  does  not  suit  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  wliere,  however,  barley 
and  oats  are  raised  better  and  more  largely. 

In  the  year  1830  the  number  of  acres  held  was  as  follows: — 

ToialheW 2,100,033 

euiitrated'.'.!'.'.''.'.'.'.'.''.!'.!'.!'.^.''.! '.;■.;■.; ;;!!!.':.'!.'     no'.sss 

Tbe  number  of  horses 10.39S 

horned  cotUo a48,«0 

ahepp SIM.TTS 

There  are  no  returns  since,  but  the  amount  has  probably  doubled  by  this  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1835,  70,000  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  chiefly  in 
wheat.     The  live  stock  on  the  island  was, — 

Hotsea 7,115 

Sheep ]y^\]\l]\[""V.]\''.V.V.'.'.''.l'.l\]\\\".l[]V.V.'.V.V^\  m,W2 

Animals, — The  pig  is  easily  fed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and,  if  a  little  maize  he  added, 
makes  excellent  pork.  The  horses  are  generally  very  hardy,  but  ill-broken,  and  are  found 
restive  and  unsteady  at  draught,  for  which  purpose  bullocks  are  preferred.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  saddle  or  gig,  and  for  mcing,  which  has  become  a  favourite  Australian  sport. 
Horses  of  high  blood  bruig  from  ]50t  to  200/.,  and  a  good  one  cannot  be  bought  under  40/. 
I'oiiltry  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  chase,  in  distent  settlements  produces  the  flesh 
of  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  wild  turkey,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  emu,  which 
are  all  very  good  food ;  but  these  animals  diminish  with  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Manuftctures  are  not  naturally  suited  to  so  young  a  colony,  yet  the^  have  made  much 
feater  progress  than  might  be  expected ;  a  circumstance  against  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
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inveighsi  too  bitterly,  not  considering  the  great  distanpe  of  the  morlieta,  both  f      mp    t  njf 
mantifactured  goods,  and  exporting  their  raw  produce.     It  is  not  likely  that  th         I        t 
should  be  so  very  blind,  as  he  represents  them,  to  the  most  profitable  modes    f    mpl 
their  money.     The  articles  made  in  the  colony  aJ^  chiefly  coarse  and  bulky,  s     h  Id 

not  have  borne  the  expense  of  a.  long  transport;  agricultural  implements,  coram  pctt  ) 
woollen  cloths,  imdyed  and  twilied,  in  resemblance  of  Scotch  blanketmg;  l«itlier  from  tiie 
Ekin  of  the  kangaroo;  hats,  beavered  with  the  fnr  of  the  flying  squirrel;  straw  hats,  end 
aoap.  The  articles  are  jr  general  dearer  than  those  made  in  Britain,  but  fiilly  as  durable, 
especially  the  clolJi. 

Fish  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  colony,  chiefly  by  the  nutives,  among 
whom  this  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  pursued  with  any  vigour.  The  coast  ateolutely 
teems  with  oysters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  In  the  rivers,  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the 
cray-fifih  abound,  and  are  of  superior  quality.  The  seal  is  senerally  found  along  tlie  coast 
to  the  southward,  and  is  killed  for  its  sfcin,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  England.  Whales 
of  a  large  and  valuable  kind  resort  at  a  certain  season  to  all  the  coasts  of  Australia ;  and 
since  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  oil  were  removed,  this  has  begun  to  be  an  im- 
portant branch  of  colonial  fishery,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
trade  is  Sydney.  In  1633,  27  vessels  brought  in  43,900  tons  of  oil,  and  3,465  seal  skins,  the 
value  of  both  of  which  amounl«d  to  169,2782.  In  1834,  40  vessels  sailed  from  Sydney  tc 
the  sperm  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Australia  may  be  considered  very  great,  when  compared  with  its  slen- 
der population  and  recent  existence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  wonderfully  illustrate  the 
progress  of  maritime  intercourse  than  that  v3iich  Britain  now  holds  wiUi  this  continent  . 
The  circura navigation  of  the  globe,  once  to  accomplish  which  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  ar 
almost  matchless  exploit  of  the  most  daring  navigator,  is  now  a  common  trading  voyage. 
The  ordinary  shipmasters  who  take  goods  to  Sydney  go  out  usually  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  return  by  New  Zealand,  Cape  Horn,  and  Rio  de  Janeira  Australia,  however 
which  has  only  bulky  raw  produce  to  dispose  of,  has  diiliculty  in  finding  exports  that  will 
bear  the  heavy  freight  that  is  necessary  in  these  vast  distances,  which  separate  it  from  the 
civilised  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fine  wool  of  the  colony  affords  in  this  respect  the  fairest 
promise,  the  export  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  already  amounting  tc 
upwards  of  8,500,000  lbs.  In  1833,  the  imports  of  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  value  of 
713,9722,;  of  the  exports,  394,80U;  ships  cleared,  194,  of  42,957  tons ;  entered,  189,  of 
28,020  tons :  there  are  belonging  to  Sydney  90  ships,  of  13,890  tons.  The  value  of  articles 
imported  into  Van  Diemen's  land,  in  1884,  was  471,2332. ;  of  exports,  203,223/.  The  im. 
ports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures,  tropical  produce,  wine,  tea,  &c.;  exports,  whale  and 
seal  oil,  wool,  wheat,  &c. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Australia  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  excellent  products,  though 
as  usual  in  untried  cases,  sanguine  hopes  have  been  sometimes  cherished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extensive  coal  formation,  reaching  from  Botany  Bay  to  Port  Stephens,  and  par- 
ticukrly  abounding  at  Hunter's  River.  A  thousand  tons  are  Uiere  dug  out  annually,  and 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  5s.  per  ton;  but  raised,  by  a  seemingly  exorbitant  freight,  to  20s.  at 
Sydney.  The  c«il  burns  well,  but  does  not  cake ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  used  in  manufectures, 
and  wood  is  preferred  for  domestic  purposes.  Cannel  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  between 
Reid'a  Mistake  and  King'Town.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  freestone,  but  lime  and  gypsum 
are  found  only  ia  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains ;  a  great  loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast  territory.  Magnetic  ironstone  exists  in  large  masses  near  Port  Macquarie.  The  pipe 
and  potters'  clay  are  very  fine.  The  same  minerals  are  found  plentifiilly  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

Sect,  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  vast  territory  is  European  and  native.  The  former  has  been  in  a 
state  of  rapid  increase.  The  first  cargo  of  700  convicts  was  landed  in  January,  1788.  In 
1810,  aie  population  still  amounted  to  8293 ;  hut  in  1321  the  census  gives  29,783  for  New 
Holland;  and  7185  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Since  that  time  tlie  transmission  both  of  con- 
victs and  emigrants  has  been  so  very  active,  that,  by  the  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1833,  the  numbers  of  the  former  colony  amounted  to  60,261,  as  follows : — 

MalBB ^843 Sl.e45        Mnlcs 44,683 

FeniateE 13,475  3,008    ■     Females 15,573 

is  Stated  to  have  been 
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Hassel  has  giiessed  the  nat'v-es  of  the  two  isknds  at  100,000 ;  but  the  conjecture  is  evi- 
dently very  rude,  since  not  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  wilderness 
has  been  visited,  and  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  its  coasts  has  been  landed  upon.  Thougit 
more  numerous  'ipon  the  sea-shores,  by  reason  of  the  resource  of  fish  for  food,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  scattered  over  the  interior  in  numbers  excessively  small.  Social  order  is  here 
of  a  very  singular  and  ill-harmoniaing  kind,  beuig  composed  of  three  distinct  elements ;  ,the 
native  tribes,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  that  not  even  the  convicts  will  unite  with  them; 
tlie  convicts  transported ;  and  the  voluntary  emigrants,  between  which  two  latter  classes 
there  is  almost  as  entire  a  Reparation. 

The  native  population  belongs  to  the  class  of  Papuas,  or  Oriental  negroes,  who  occupy 
also  New  Guinea  and  the  interior  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  the  thick  prominent 
lips,  white  teeth,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  woolly  hair,  of  the  African  negro;  but 
(heir  nose  is  less  flat,  and  their  limbs  much  leaner.  Here  "human  nature  wears  its  rudest 
form."  The  theories  of  those  philosophers  who  have  represented  man  in  the  savage  state 
as  in  the  perfection  of  his  being,  and  his  evils  as  arising  from  tbe  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  find  here  their  most  ample  refutation.  All  idea  respecting  the  fabled  innocence  of 
the  state  of  nature  must  vanish  on  viewing  the  New  Hollander.  The  state  of  nature  is, 
indeed,  complete.  There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws;  each  man.  acts  according 
to  his  own  liincy  and  caprice.  The  arts  of  lite  exist  in  their  first  and  rudest  elements.  Fish- 
ing is  their  main  occupation;  yet  their  canora  are  rude  beyond  all  comparison,  consisting 
of  a  shePt  of  tree-bark  folded  and  tied  up  at  each  end  The  native  of  Dampier's  Archipelago 
luf  on  wl  ch  t   ast  de      o  d  ng    t       th  a  p  ddle  (Jig.  904.),  certainly 


ng  attempt 

a  piece  of  wood  merely  sufS 
steers  them  {Jig.  9C"      "" 
or  the  breeding  of  tj 
chiefly  the  latter  ir 
of  the  rivers  and  sm 
(Jg.  908.).    Those 


to  h  Id  a    n  1    person   wh     in  various  attitudes,  sits  and 
.).    Th    p    pi  f  und  wh  lly  u  a  quainted  either  with  planting, 

oe  an  m  nd  d  mg  the  support  sol  ly  from  hunting  and  fishing, 
which  t!  J  d  -pi  y  a  rtau  k  II  Som  erect  weirs  at  the  mouUi 
II  hays ;  others  show  tolerable  dexterity  in  striking  the  fish  with  spears 
a  the  interior  subsist  with  still  greater  difficulty  by  collecting  the  roots 
and  berries  which  grow  spontaneously,  pursuing 
T(lf  /  sjid  laying  snares  for  the  squirrel  and  opossum, 

and  even  devouring  worms  and  gruhs  that  are 
fijund  in  the  trunks  of  trees.     Their  huts  are 
—  ^fe"     *'*'  '^^  rudest  possible  description,  resembling 
~  ^i.      the  dens  of  wild  beasts.     They  consist  often 

•^=r^^;^    "<=^— -^ — _r-:^^L^iS        of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle, 
•^■^=^^^^=^^--i^  ^  ■         ===^  3ui]  placed  on  its  two  ends  in  the  ground,  afford- 

•^iica  injrisfi  ing  shelter  to  only  one  miserable  tenant.     At 

other  times,  two  or  three  pieces  of  bark,  put 
together  in  tiie  form  of  an  oven,  afford  hovels,  into  which  six  or  eight  persons  may  creep. 
But  they  often  content  themselves  with  cavities  in  or  under  the  slielter  of  rocks,  which,  in 
well-cliosen  situations,  form  their  most  comfortable  abodes.  They  roam  about  entirely  naked, 
except  a  girdle  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally  a  skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
are  not,  however,  insensible  to  ornament,  fiir  which  purpose  the  skin  is  thickly  coated  with 
fish-oil,  regardless  of  the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits;  to  which  embellishments  are  added 
the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  the  jaw-bones  of  large  fishes,  and  the  tails  of  dogs.  On  high 
occasions,  they  smear  their  faces  with  a  species  of  red  and  white  earth,  which  renders 
them  perfectiy  hideous;  to  say  nothing  of  the  scars,  sometimes  tracing  tlie  forms  of  birds 
and  beasts,  which  they  cut  into  their  bodies.  Meantime  they  are  well  provided  with  arms, 
shields  of  bark  or  hard  wood,  and  spears  of  various  forma  and  lengths,  eitner  pointed,  jagged, 
or  barbed.  These  they  throw  with  such  skill,  as  usually  to  strike  even  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  yards.  They  have  nothing  that  can  he  called  war;  yet  their  whole  life  is  one 
continuous  fight.  The  procuring  of  food,  according  to  Collins,  appeared  lo  be  quite  a 
secondary  object;  the  management  of  the  spear  and  shield,  agility  in  attacking  and  de- 
fending, and  a  display  of  constancy  in  enduring  pain,  seemed  to  be  their  first  object  in  life. 
The  only  respectable  mode  of  fighting  ta  by  single  combat,  the  challenge  to  which  is  given 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity.     The  laws  of  honour,  as  they  are  called,  ore  as  strictly 
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cjlreerved  as  among  the  most  punelilioua  European  duellists;  they  even  throw  back  theit 
adversary's  weapon,  when  it  has  flown  harmless  by  them.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate,  under 
the  impulse  of  revenge,  to  commit  midnight  assasstuatioii ;  tholigh  this  is  not  sanctioned  ty 
public  opinion,  and  always  leads  to  bloody  revenge.  Their  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is 
of  all  other  particulars  the  most  atrocious.  Their  courtship  consists  in  the  most  brutal 
violence.  The  btendiiig  husband,  having  contrived  to  find  aione  the  unhappy  victim  of 
his  inclination,  begins  by  beating  het  to  the  ground  with  a  club,  then  accumulates  blows 
upon  blows,  till  she  becomes  altogether  senseless,  when  he  drags  her  to  his  hovel,  regard- 
less of  her  striking  against  shrubs  and  stoues,  till,  under  such  promising  auspices,  she  is 
fixed  in  his  domestic  establishment.  All  their  subsequent  life  ia  of  a  piece  with  this 
outset.  Several  of  the  colonists  in  vain  attempted  to  count  the  scars  with  which  the  heads 
of  these  unfortunate  females  were  variegated.  These  people  seem  to  have  nothing  which 
can  be  called  religion,  but  they  have  superstitions,  such  as  a  belief  in  spirits,  and  m  some 
uncouth  forms  of  witchcraft.  The  grandest  ceremony  of  their  life  consists  in  a  sort  of  Lnitia- 
tiou  of  the  youth,  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  assume  spear  and  shield,  and  to  fight. 
There  is  a  general  assemblage  of  tlie  tribe  and  neighboui:hood,and,  after  a  variety  of  strange 
ceremonies  or  dances,  consisting  chiefly  in  imitating  the  gestures  and  rnovements  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  youth  has  a  tooth  struck  out,  and  is  thereby  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  manhood.  All  attempts  to  wean  them  from  this  mode  of  life  have  been  abortive.  Beii- 
nillong,  one  of  them,  was  induced  to  go  to  England,  was  there  dressed  after  the  English 
fashion,  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself;  but  immediately 
on  his  return,  he  found  himself  deserted  and  despised  by  his  countrymen  for  these  foreign 
attainments,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  nakedness,  his  wildness,  his  spear  and  his 
club.  As  is  usual  among  savages,  and  in  this  case  but  too  natural,  they  have  done  no  more 
than  add  the  vices  of  the  newly  arrived  colonists  to  their  own.  They  have  learned  drinking, 
thieving,  and  importunate  begging.  JEndowed  with  great  talents  for  mimicry,  they  readily 
acquire  the  language,  and  become  complete  adepts  in  the  slang  of  St.  Giles's;  and  in  the  war 
of  words  with  the  convicts  they  fearlessly  encounter  the  most  able  veteran,  and  generally 

The  convict  English  population  form,  at  present,  the  most  prominent  branch  of  society, 
being  those,  with  a  view  to  which  the  colony  was  actually  formed,  both  liiat  England  might 
be  rid  of  tliem,  and  the  southern  world  be  benefited  by  them.  These  unhappy  persons  have 
here  means  of  retrieving  tJieir  character  and  place  in  social  existence,  which  they  could 
never  have  attained  at  home.  The  very  community  of  penal  infliction  renders  their  situa- 
tion less  deeply  humiliating.  The  term  convict  has,  by  tacit  convention,  been  erased  from 
the  English  language  as  spofeen  in  New  South  Wales.  On  first  landing,  they  are  called 
canaries,  in  reference  to  tJie  colour  of  the  habiliments  in  which  they  are  invested :  but  after 
due  probation,  they  are  exalted  to  the  name  of  government-men,  which  continues  to  he  the 
received  appellation.  They  are  first  employed  in  the  public  works,  under  strict  surveillance ; 
but  as  their  conduct  appears  to  admit  of^  indulgence,  they  are  distributed  as  farm-servanls 
among  the  new  settlers.  Of  course,  the  experiment  must,  in  many  instances,  fail.  The 
numerous  runaways  form  a  dangerous  and  destructive  body,  called  the  bush-rangers,  who, 
in  both  colonies,  but  particularly  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  often  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  interior  districts,  and  rendered  property,  and  even  life,  precarious.  They  conduct 
theff  plunder  on  a  great  scale,  and  even  with  forms  of  honour  and  courtesy  which  seem 
very  foreign  lo  its  nature.  The  vigorous  measures  of  government  have  now  put  down  the 
system;  first,  in  the  old  colony,  and  now  in  the  new.  Of  these  misguided  fiagitives  some, 
under  the  most  wofiU  ignorance,  imagine  that,  by  wandering  through  the  deserts  of  New 
Holland,  they  will  come  at  length  to  some  civili^  countiT,  Timor,  China,  and  even  Ireland; 
and  one  of  them,  after  long  wanderings,  imagined  he  had  found  such  a  country,  till  it 
appeared  that  his  devious  course  had  brought  him  agam  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  tlie 
colony.  However  it  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  that  the  majority 
make  very  tolerable  servants ;  nay  that  many,  on  arriving  at  the  character  of  emancipists, 
set  up  trades  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very  prosperous  manner.  They  ore  even  said  to 
maintain  a  more  punctilious  honesty  than  the  same  class  of  tradesmen  at  home ;  conscious, 
flrom  the  delicate  footing  on  which  then-  character  stands,  that  the  smallest  slip  would  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  and  make  them  be  considered  as  having  thoroughly  relapsed  into 
all  their  old  habits.  It  is  an  obser'-ition  important  beyond  all  others,  that  the  young  men 
bom  in  the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire  generally  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  the  example  is  set  to  thera  by  their  progenitors.  This  example  seems  rather  to  act 
upon  them  as  a  warning  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  irregular  conduct  produce. 
The  fair  sex,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  are  the  most  turbulent  pait  of  society,  both  in  coming 
out,  and  after  their  arrival.  Thej  are  said  to  place  trust  in  many  circumstances  which  may 
prevent  the  arm  of  the  law  from  pressing  on  them  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  great 
disproportion  of  their  number  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  being  as  one  to  ten,  gives  to  each  an 
importance  which  they  are  apt  too  highly  to  value.  So  many  are  the  candidates  for  any  fair 
^and  which  may  happen  to  fall  vacant,  that  a  state  of  widowhood  is  scarcely  ten^le  for  the 
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sliorlest  period ;  and  the  lady  has  hardly  time  to  array  herself  in  weeds,  when  arrangements 
are  made  for  ireali  nuptials.  The  young  females  being  lliua  too  much  an  object  of  court- 
ehip,  and  irregulaiity  of  conduct  heing  no  bar  to  the  matrimonial  slate,  they  do  not  always 
confine  themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety.  It  seems  impossible  to  contravene 
the  position  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  mcffit  patriotic  and  valuable  consignment  which 
could  be  made  to  the  soathern  continent  would  be  that  of  a  cargo  of  females.  Accordingly, 
arrangements  have  been  recently  made,  by  which  those  of  respectable  character,  under 
theageof  thirty,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  5/.,  ara  conveyed  lo  Australia,  where  they  are 
immediately  provided  with  employment,  in  the  expectation  of  their  bemg  soon  united  to  a 
suitable  partner. 

The  voluntary  emigrants  form  a  third  class,  not  distinguished  by  such  marked  features. 
They  corns'  out  with  the  view  of  finding  or  making  a  country  and  socie^  as  like  as  possible 
to  what  they  had  left  at  home.  In  the  towns,  especially,  the  habits  of  fesliionable  society 
in  England  are  almost  punctiliously  copied,  though  of  course  oa  a  reduced  scale.  The 
pride  of  station  is  said  to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  is  usual  among'  those  who 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  it.  But  the  most  deep-root^  and  unhappy  distinction  is  that 
which  the  emigrants  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  make  between  themselves  fuid  the  freed  convicts, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  entartcijHsts.  The  emigrants  pure  refuse  to  hold  any  social  inter- 
course with  this  class,  and  brand  as  co^fiisianUU  those  who  adroit  them  at  all  to  their  houses 
or  society.  This  treatment  is  borne  most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist,  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  political  equality,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  sum- 
moned upon  juries  at  quarter  sesaions.  He  himself,  however,  has  established  a  similar  dis- 
tinction between  rtie  emancipist  pure,  who,  since  his  landing,  has  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able character,  and  the  emancipist  hapure,  who,  having  come  out  as  an  ceffender,  has  been 
committed  and  punished  for  fresh  offences  within  the  colonjf.  These  distinctions  have  been 
the  sources  of  deep  and  lasting  feuda.  Governor  ^Macquarie  made  great  efforts  lo  equalise 
and  unite  the  classes ;  hut,  eiideavouring  to  carry  his  point  rather  by  power  and  authority 
than  by  time  and  conciliation,  he  only  widened  the  breach.  Meantime  the  emi^ants  have 
constituted  another  classification  among  themselves,  expressed  by  the  fanciflil  title  of  sler- 
ling,  or  natives  of  the  mother  country,  and  currency,  or  those  bom  in  the  colony.  The 
currency  are  aaid  to  be  fine-spirited  youths,  yet,  from  some  cause  of  clunate  or  country,  they 
have  the  same  tall  form  and  pallid  aspect  which  present  themselves  in  the  children  of  the 
back  settlements  of  America.  In  return  for  the  unjust  ridicule  with  which  they  are  treat- 
ed as  currency,  they  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  an  esclosive  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  with  a  contempt  for  the  mother  country,  which  is  generally  by  no  means 
lessened  by  a  visit  to  it. 

ReiigiouE  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  education,  were  obviously  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, with  n  new  to  the  reformatio  I  h  't  was  p  pose!  t  ff  t  by  si  h  1  ny.  It 
was,  theretbre,  a  most  kmentahle  omiss  wh  h  ppea  f  m  th  1  f  Colonel 
Collins,  that  for  several  years  tliere  t  h  h  m  th  I  y  'jchool  except 
such  miserable  ones  as  a  few  of  the  CO  ta  set  p  f  th  f  11  w  if  d  M  his  now 
done  to  repair  this  gross  failure.  Tl  t  1  t,  fift  1  gym  t  th  h  irch  of 
England,  and  an  archdeacon,  under  th  d  ocese  fid  d  w  P  byt  nd  one 
Catholic  clergymen,  all  paid  by  gov  mm  t  1  18J0  th  w  J7  h  hes,  the  mam- 
tenance  of  which  coat  I0,941i.  Be  d  th  m  1  d  f  m  1  rph  sch  Is,  d  y-schools 
are  supported  in  every  part  of  the  i  y  tJ  wh  1  mb  18  0  t  ;,  to  306, 
costing  13,292i. ;  and  the  means  of  1  tary  it  h  pi  d  h  he  reacli 
of  the  whole  colony.  One-sevonlh  patfth  d  h  tyis  Ted  lot 
church  and  school  purposes,  tune-tenth  fwhl  i  tdtth  h  h,  Iti  remain- 
ing tenth  to  national  schools  under  th  m  a^  t  f  (a  porat  d  t  .  The 
Wesleyans  have  also  sent  out  several  1  os  t  s  bot!  p  h  ng  and 
in  teaching  Sunday  schools,  appear  to  1  b  h  ghly  f  1  L  t  rat  d  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  more  vulgar  wants,  t  b  p  ted  t  h  tak  d  p  oot  j  t,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  was  formed  a  Pinlosophical  faociety,  and  some 
valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  it.  According  to  Mr.  Field,  in  his  preface  to  a  collec- 
tion of  those  papers,  that  infant  society  soon  expired  in  the  banefiil  atmosphere  of  dlstract/jd 
politics,  but  he  fondly  hopes  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

Sbot.  YR. — Locoi'  Geography. 
In  considering  the  local  divisions  of  Australasia,  the  prominent  place  must,  of  course,  be 
given  to  its  grent  central  mass  of  continent,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  British  settiement 
formed  there.  It  has  been  now  divided  into  counties,  certain  districts  being  called  respec- 
tively Cumberland,  Camden,  and  St  Vincent,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountams;  West 
moreknd,  Georgiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  to  the  south;  and  Roxburgh,  Cook,  and 
Bathurst,  to  the  west,  of  tliat  great  barrier.  To  the  north  of  Sydney,  divided  by  Hunter's 
River,  and  the  county  of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Gloucester  on  the  assX.,  and  Phillip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh  on  the  west  of  the' 
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jfividin^  rnountaina.     The  remainder  of  these  vast  regions  has  not  yet  been  brought  under 
any  political  nomenclature. 

Coniberlaiid  ftirms  the  original,  and  etill  the  only  fully  settled  portion.  It  lias  about  fifty- 
BIX  miles  of  coast,  comprehending  the  noble  harbours  of  Broken  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and 
RoCany  Bay.  Behind,  the  Hawkesbury,  with  ils  head,  or  (ributary  stream,  the  Neoeeii, 
maies  an  entire  circuit  round  it ;  beyond  which  the  broad  and  steep  mountain  ridgo  sh'j-is  ir, 
'Jie  county,  leaving  to  it  a  breadth  of  only  forty  miles.  The  soiJ  oa  the  coast,  as  is  the  cast 
generally  throughout  this  continent,  is  light,  barren,  and  sandy.  In  advancing  into  the 
anterior,  it  improves,  is  covered  with  fine  though  not  thick  woods;  and,  tliough  of  a  some- 
what poor  clay  ironstone,  yields  tolerable  crops.  Along  the  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers 
there  is  found  a  great  luxuriance  of  natural  pasture ;  but  the  inundation  renders  precarious 
the  crops  which  are  raised  in  these  highly  fertilised  valleys.  This  province  has  airendy  four 
tow  IS  uf  BO    c  in  po  ta    c  Syd    j    Paramatta,  W'nJ'Jor  and  Liverpool. 

Sjdney  {^e;  SfWI  tl  e  cap  ta!  of  the  Ne  v  So  tiern World    e  situated  upon  the  cove 

qgg  bearing   ts    an  e,  which  opens  from  the 

it^  Bpac  ouo  ha   n  of  Port  Jackson.     This 

""  '"      '^''^^i^^^      ^^   "'^^  P**^  unnoticed  by  Captain 

Cook   whose  attention  was  engrossed  by 

the  ne  ghbou   ng  harbour  of  Botany  Bay, 

also  e  cellent  a  id  attractive  by  its  rich 

and  \aned  vegetation.    When  Governor 

Phillip,  therefore,  was  sent  out,  in  1788, 

_  to  ooc  ipy  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal 

....rat  Sydney  settlement,  his  destination  was  for  Botany 

Bay,  a  came  which  long  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  estahlishmenL  But  when  he  CBme  to  examine  the  coast,  he  soon  dis- 
covered this  new  harfraur,  wliich  was  so  superior  to  the  first,  and  to  almost  any  other  e 
yet  seen,  that  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  fixing  his  colony  upon  it  From  an  entra. 
not  more  than  two  miles  across,  Port  Jaclison  gradually  expands  into  a  noble  and  capacious 
basin,  having  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space  in  which  a  thou- 
sand sail  of  the  line  might  man<Buvre  with  the  grealest  ease.  It  stretches  about  thirteen 
miles  into  the  country,  and  branches  into  not  less  than  a  hundred  small  coves,  formed  by 
narrow,  rocky,  yet  wooded  necks  of  land,  which  afford  excellent  shelter  from  every  wind. 
Prom  amongst  this  ample  choice  was  selected  Sydney  Cove.  It  ia  more  than  half  a  mile 
long  and  about  a  quarter  broad  at  its  mouth,  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  a  point.  For 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  it  has  soundings  of  from  about  four  to  seven  fathoms,  and  is 
perfectly  secure  from  all  winds;  for  a  considerable  way  on  both  sides,  ships  can  lie  almost 
close  to  the  shore,  nor  is  the  navigation  in  any  part  rendered  dangerous  by  hidden  rocks  or 
shallows.  The  scenery,  composed  of  rocks  and  hills  covered  with  wood,  aud  the  shore 
diversified  by  numerous  clifis,  is  highly  strildng  and  picturesque.  "The  first  occupation  of 
this  new  world,  the  appearance  of  land  entirely  untouched  by  cultivation,  the  close  and  per- 
plexed growth  of  trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  barren  spots,  bare  rocks,  or  places 
overgrown  with  weeds,  floweruig'  shrubs,  or  underwood  intermingled  in  the  most  promiscu- 
ous manner ;  then  tlie  landing,  tie  irregalar  pitching  of  the  first  tents,  where  there  appear- 
ed an  open  spot,  or  one  easily  cleared,  the  bustle  of  various  hands  employed  in  the  most 
incongruous  works, — all  these  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  first  settlement"  The  town 
of  Sydney  is  built  at  the  head  of  tlie  cove,  on  a  rivulet  which  ftills  into  it,  and  in  a  valley 
between  two  opposite  ridges.  That  on  the  right,  called  the  Hocks,  was  built  first,  and  rn 
the  most  irregular  manner,  each  man  studying  his  own  convenience,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  plan.  Governor  Macquarie,  however,  determmed  to  enforce  a  principle 
of  alignement,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  principal  street,  called  George  Street,  was 
carried  in  a  straight  and  broad  line  of  a  mile,  along  the  left  ridge.  Similar  regularity  was 
required  in  the  smaller  streets  branching  from  it,  aiid  even  the  Rocks  were  brought  into 
some  sort  of  shape.  That  quarter  continues,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  an  inferior  class, 
while  ail  the  fiishionable  houses  are  on  the  left  side.  The  best  houses  are  of  white  free- 
stone, or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  Many  of  them  being  sur- 
roimded  with  gardens,  they  occupy  a  gre^t  extent  of  ground.  The  population  of  Sydney 
is  16,230,  including  3740  convicts.  The  hard  material  of  the  streets  renders  paving 
unnecessary,  but  lighting  has  been  lately  introduced.  A  British  air  is  studiously  given  to 
every  thing ;  yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  note  and  plumage,  and  the  show  of 
oranges,  melons,  and  lemons,  in  the  market,  bespeak  a  fiireign  country ;  while  a  sadder  tale 
is  told  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  employ  of  government,  marching  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  military  tile,  with  white  woollen  fiw^ks,  and  gray  jackets  besmeared  with  sundry 
numerals  in  black,  white,  and  red;  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment,  with  tlie  chains 
jingling  on  their  legs.  But  the  police  is  so  good,  that  even  in  this  strange  society  property 
and  person  are  said  to  be  in  security.  "Elbowed  by  some  daring  highwayman  on  your  left 
hand,  and  r'lbbed  shoulders  with  1^  even  a  more  desperate  burglar  on  your  right,  while  a 
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liiofpad  stops  your  way  in  front,  and  a  pickpocket  pushes  you  behind, — you  may  jostie 
throijg'h  the  crowd  witli  the  most  perfect  safety."  The  principal  public  buildings  are  tho 
governor's  house,  built  at  various  times  and  by  successive  governors  from  Phillip  to  Darling, 
' '     '      'n  front  a  very  fine  pianiation  of  English  oais  and  Cape  pines,  the  walk  roumi 


the  outside  of  which  forms  the  Ktvourite  recreation  of  the  citiEeas ;  the  barracks,  occupying 
one  entire  side  of  the  principal  square;  tlie  convict  hospital,  a  larg-e  tripartite  stone  buil£ 
mg  with  verandas  all  round  to  both  stories,  a  smaller  military  hospital,  a  handsome  convict 
barrack,  a  court  and  school  house,  &c.  The  gaol  is  bad  and  old,  but  a  new  one  is  building. 
Sydney  has  two  English  churches,  St.  Philip's  and  SL  James's ;  also  a  handsome  Gkithio 
Roman  Catholic,  a  plain  Presbyterian,  and  a  large  Wesleyaii  Methodist  chapel.  A  monthly 
magazine  was  once  published  by  the  Wesleyans,  chiefly  %vith  a  view  to  religious  objects, 
and  several  well-established  newspapers  appear. 

The  other  towns  of  Cumberland  are  in  a  rising  state,  but  have  not  yet  atla.ined  much  im- 
portance, Pai'amatta,  called  fbrraetly  Rose  Hill,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and 
separated  from  Sydney  by  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country.  Its  liarbour  being  unfit  to  receive 
vessels  of  burden,  and  flie  surrounding  territory  unproductive,  it  has  not  made  the  same 
rapid  progress,  and  its  population  is  268'J.  Its  importance  consists  chiefly  in  carrying  on  the 
communication  between  the  capital  and  the  interior.  It  is  mtrely  a  large  assemblage  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens,  without  much  arrangement ;  but  there  is  a  good  government- 
house, 'a  beautiful  garden,  and  extensive  natural  pleasure-grounds;  and  here,  the  late  gover- 
nor, Su:  Thomas  Brisbane,  constantly  resided,  and  attached  to  his  house  an  observatory. 
Windsor  is  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  at  the  head  of  iJie  Hawkesbuiy  navigation.  It 
is  iinely  placed  at  Uie  hase  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  forest  ridges  are  seen  Cowering 
successively  above  each  other.  It  hoB  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  cultivators,  and  the 
ground  in  the'  neighbourhood  ia  rising  in  value,  especially  those  parts  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  inundation.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  a  small  government  cottage,  a  church,  a  gaol, 
a  handsome  court-house,  and  the  other  usual  appendages  of  a  country  town.  Richmond  and 
Wilberforce  are,  as  yet,  only  hamlets.  Liverpool  was  founded,  somewhat  prematurely,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  Governor  Macquaiie,  and  for  some  time  its  exisfence  was  only  indicated 
by  a  ptst,  saying,  "This  is  Liverpool;"  but  it  has  now  a  good  church,  and  is  b^iuitng  to 
speak  for  itself;  and  though  not  lying  in  a  very  fertile  country,  ^et,  aflbrding  a  route  to  the 
fine  agricultural  an^  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and  Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
bustle,  and  daily  increasing  in  importance.  Campbell  Town,  in  the  tine  district  of  Airds,  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  has  a  church  and  a  court-house. 

Camden  county  is  situated  partly  in  tlie  interior  behind  Cumberland,  and  partly  along  the 
coast  southward  from  it.  The  Morrison  and  other  ranges  render  it  a  hilly  and  even  moun- 
tainous country,  the  hills  rising  steep,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  leavmg  between  them  only 
narrow  gorges,  through  which  flow  rivulets  which  unite  in  forming  the  Nepean.  Henee  this 
county,  though  generally  afibrding  fine  pasture,  is  fit  for  the  plough  only  in  particular  parts, 
which,  however,  are  exceedingly  rich.  It  m  peculiarly  so  in  the  district  of  Illawarra,  or 
the  Five  Islands,  on  tlie  coast  Here  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  prevails,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  even  birds,  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  cedar, 
the  cabbage  tree,  the  pine,  the  tree-fern,  the  black  cockatoo  and  the  green  pigeon,  make  the 
spectator  think  himself  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  world.  The  land  is  too  closely  timbered  to 
be  easily  brought  under' cultivation ;  though  much  of  tliat  timber,  being  of  cedar,  is  valuable; 
yet  the  soil  is  so  very  rich,  that  a  great  part" of  it  has  already  been  occupied.  This  district 
is  separated  from  Sydney  on  the  land  side  by  a  range  of  precipices,  down  which  a  wagon  can 
scarcely  be  driven.  It  therefore  depends  upon  water  communication,  which  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Siioalhav  en  River,  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons. 

The  counties  of  Argyie  and  Westmoreland  form  a  large  extent  of  country,  situated  to 
the  south-west  of  the  territories  now  described,  Jying  partly  upon  the  Blue  Mountains,  partly 
to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  west  of  that  ridge.  On  the  highest  track  are  two  considerable 
fakes,  called  Bathurst  and  George.  It  ia  only  since  1819,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists 
lias  opened  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  descriptions  have  somewhat  varied,  and  have  even, 
according  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  been  tinctured  with  party  spirit.  It  appears  IJiat  the  territory- 
is  crossed  by  large  tracts,  called  brushes,  that  are  altogether  unproductive.  The  gieater  part, 
however,  yields  at  least  tolerable  pasturage,  and  some  appears  fit  for  any  species  of  culture. 
The  m<Kt  distant  and  best  are  the  plains,  or  rather  do^rais,  of  Monaroo,  beyond  Lake  George, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  fitted,  seemingly,  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  These  were  first  visited  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Cume,  in  1823.  Grants  have 
here  been  taken,  at  the  distance  of  1'^  miles  direct  from  Sydney,  and  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  which  last, there  promises  to  be  n-i  easy  communication,  either  by  Jervis  Bay,  or  by  the 
newly  discovered  river  Clyde,  falling  into  Bateman's  Bay.  Tiiere  eeems  some  reason  to  think 
that  these  fine  plains  may  extend  the  whole  way  to  Western  Port 

Western  Port  ia  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  within  Bass's  Straits, 
ninety  miles  from  their  western  extremity.  The  river  Murray  falls  into  it,  forming^n  estuarj 
thirty  miles  broad,  with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  called  Phillip  Island,.  ,T(ie  ^rt^^jlrtft^ 
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ancliorage  arc  excellent ;  but  the  river  cannot  be  approached  even  by  boats  at  low  water 
owing  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.  It  is  extremely  winding  in 
its  course,  and  salt  for  five  or  sis  miles  up,  where  it  is  met  by  a  fresh-water  rivulet,  taking 
ite  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp,  The  countty  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the  noast, 
and  for  filly  miles  inland  to  the  mountains,  is  described  as  the  finesC  ever  beheld,  resemhlinir 
an  English  ornaraenled  park,  with  trees  only  thinly  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  The 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious ;  and  the  position  is  also  somewhat  nearer  to  England.  From 
Twofold  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  Messrs.  Hovell  and'Hmne 
ttaTelled  thither  in  a  line  parallel  witii  the  sea,  but  within  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles,  and  always  through  beautiful,  well  watered,  and  thinly  timbered  lands.  The 
opening  Jbr  settleraent  and  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the  continent  seeniB,  therefore,  to  be 


The  region  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson,  and  surveyed  by  Messrs,  Oxley  and  Evans,  has  been  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  colony,  and  has  given  a  new  character  to  its  condition  and  prospects.  It 
was  found,  as  already  oteerved,  to  be  traversed  by  two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  interior, 
the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie.  The  former  presented  the  most  dreary  and  hopeless  aspect. 
All  the  flat  country  bordering  it  was  subject  to  its  sudden  and  destructive  inundations,  which 
swept  all  before  them  witliout  producing  any  fertility.  It  constantly  diffused  and  extended 
its  waters  over  low  and  barren  deserts,  creating  only  low  Bats  and  uninhabitable  morasses. 
Kotliing  could  bo  more  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the  level  and  desolate  regions 
through  which  this  river  winds  its  sluggish  course.  The  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
noble  river,  the  inundations  of  which  are  so  confined  by  primary,  or  at  least  by  secondary 
banks,  that  they  never  produce  any  destructive  efiect.  The  shores  present  many  highly 
picturesque  scenes,  and  they  consbt  generally  of  rich  flats,  or  open  valleys  lightly  tirabered, 
and  thus  offer  every  advantage  (o  the  settler,  alloyed,  indeed,  by  the  evil  of  being  separated 
from  the  coast  by  the  steep  ridge  of  tlie  Blue  Mountains ;  but  even  this  has  been  recently 
lightened  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  level  and  direct  route. 

The  banks  of  the  Macquarie  have  been  made  to  divide  two  counties,  Roxburgh  on  the 
right,  and  Bathurst  on  the  left  hank.  Extensive  locations  have  now  been  made  on  Bathur^t 
Plains,  in  the  former  county,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  downs,  as  they  form  a 
succession  of  gently  swelling  hills,  50,0(W  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  covered  witii 
luxuriant  herbage.  But  the  south  side  of  the  river  ia  stili  r^erved  by  government.  At  the 
fine  valley  of  Wellington,  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  a  government  depftt  for  convicts 
has  been  formed ;  but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  eligible 
settlers.  Tlie  heavy  carriage  discourages  the  raising  of  grain  in  these  districts ;  but  the 
stock  ftrms  are  already  very  extensive,  and  Sydney  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with 
cattle  irom  them.  Cheese  is  also  made,  of  good  qnality,  and  wool  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
improving  article  of  export  Bathurst  is  now  assuming  the  aspect  of  aji  English  country 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a  literary  society,  composed  of  twenty  members,  and  there  is  the 
"Bathurst  Hunt,"  whose  chase  is  the  native  dog,  an  animal  as  destructive  to  the  lambs  as 
the  fox.     Being  180O  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  climate  remarltably  cool  and  healthful. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  colony  there  extends  a  succession  of  fine  rivers,  tlie  banks  of 
which  are  m  the  course  of  being  rapidly  settled  and  cultivated. 

Hunter's  River,  the  banks  of  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  titles  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Hawkeshury;  but  the  road  by 
land  is  nearly  ninety  miles.  It  rises  ftom  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountam  range, 
which  is  here  more  distant  ftom  the  sea  than  in  tlie  first  settlement,  and  fi>llows  a  course  of 
140  miles,  during  which  it  receives  from  the  north  William's  and  Paterson's  rivers.  On  these, 
and  for  100  miles  up  Hunter's  River,  settlements  were  formed  when  Mr.  Cunningham  lelt 
the  colony,  and  the  whole,  we  understand,  has  now  been  located.  The  aoU  is  various,  but 
contains  many  ilne  tracts,  among  which  that  of  Wallis's  Plains  has  onl^  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  closely  timbered ;  hut  when  cleared,  the  soil  is  most  luxuriant.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  die  interior  begins  that  vast  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country,  called  Liverpool 
Plains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  at  the  end  of  hie  last  journey,  and  into  which  the  tide  of 
settlement  is  beginning  to  pour,  through  a  pass  which  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist, 
has  discovered  irom  Bathurst,  and  routes  which  he  and  Mr.Dangar,  the  deputy-surveyor, 
have  severally  eflected  fiwin  Paterson's  River.  This  river  has  also  the  advantage  of  very 
extensive  mines  of  coal  at  its  mouth,  from  which  Sydney  is  supplied,  and  which  has  procured 
for  the  capital  of  the  settlement  the  popular  name  of  Newcastle,  but  its  original  name  is 
King  Town.  This  was  opened  as  a  mere  convict  station ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
o  be  BO  eligible,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  Hastings  River  at  Port  Macquarie,  and 
Hunter's  River  was  given  up  to  settlers.  Newcastle,  however,  ia  yet  only  a  cluster  of  lirick 
and  wood  cottages,  imt  its  importance  is  rising  with  that  of  the  settlement,  and  wharves  am; 
stores  are  beginning  to  be  erected.  Maitland  is  the  most  tliriving  town  in  this  section,  con- 
^ai□i^g  1500  inhabitants. 

The  river  Hastings  with  the  country  round  it  lias  since,  in  its  turn,  heen  made  a  free  set- 
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tlemeiit.  The  Hastings  was  discovered,  aa  already  observed,  by  Mr.  Osley,  on  liis  return 
froni  his  second  journey.  It  is  not  verj  impotlant,  in  a  navigable  view,  since  it  cannot  lie 
ascended  more  than  ten  miles  by  vessels  of  any  size ;  hut  it  flows  through  a  great  valley, 
.^tending'  for  filly  miles  inland,  till  it  reaches  the  Blue  Mountains,  ^d  with  a.  breadth  nearly 
uniform.  This  tract  is  various,  but  generally  broken  into  a  pleasing  undulation  of  hili  and 
dale,  and  consisting  mostly  of  what  is  called  open  forest,  by  which  is  meant  grass-land, 
lightly  covered  with  good  timber,  and  free  from  the  peril  of  inundation.  Captain  Kbg 
remarks,  that  there  are  here  12,000,000  acres,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  bad  tract. 
It  is  in  general  finely  watered  with  clear  small  streams;  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the 
more  southern  districts  of  the  colony.  The  climate  is  nearly  tropical,  end  rather  too  hot  for 
wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt  up  or  to  run  into  straw ;  but  maize  and  rice  would,  of  course, 
flouridi;  and  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  inland  dividing  BUie 
Mountains  are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  rising  6500  feet;  but  to  the  south-west  of  these  moun- 
tains is  the  extensive  range  of  pastoral  dietricts  called  Liverpool  Plains.  Port  Macquarie  is 
a  bar-harbour,  into  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter; 
and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  a  sunken  rock  on  the  south  side ;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  without,  and  the  shore  is  not  dangerous.  A  convict  establishment  was  formed 
here  in  IB20;  but  since  the  quantity  of  good  land  became  unequal  to  tlie  demand  for  it,  the 
convicts  were  removed  to  the  still  more  remote  station  of  Morelon  Bay,  and  Hastings  River 
is  iaid  out  for  settlers.  Not  far  from  hence  there  was  recently  discovered  another  river, 
navigable  for  vesBele  of  300  tons  to  fifty-seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  which  ftlls  into 
Trial  Bay.  The  banks  consisted  of  open  pastoral  forest,  hills  with  alluvial  untimbered  plains 
holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospects  to  the  settier;  and  from  a  high  hill  upon  this  river, 
another  large  river  was  seen  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  discharwing  itself  into  the  sea 
from  the  north-eaat.  Southward,  again,  between  Hastings  and  Hunter  s  river.  Port  Stephen's 
receives  another  stream,  called  the  Karner,  whose  banks,  notwithstanding  the  first  unfiivour- 
able  reports,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  found  to 
contain  1,000,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  Brisbane  is  the  latest  discovered  and  the  largest  fully  surveyed  river  which  is  found 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia.  Moteton  Bay,  into  which  it  fells,  had  been  observed  by 
Captain  Flinders,  who  discovered  one  small  river  felling  into  it,  but  took  only  a  slight  view 
of  the  western  shore.  Here,  however,  in  December,  1^3,  Mr.  Osley  discovered  a  channel, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  large  river.  He  accordingly  sailedup  fifty  miles,  during  all  which 
space  it  continued  navigable,  as  he  thought,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet 
of  water.  A  ledge  of  rocks  then  ran  across,  not  afibrding  more  tbin  twelve  feet  of  water. 
It  was  traced,  however,  for  more  than  twenty,  and  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  still 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude.  The  country  was  generally  of  the  finest 
descriptbn,  altem  t  ly  hlly  and  level,  but  nowhere  inundated;  the  soil  equally  adapted  for 
cultivation  and  pa  tura  e  d  with  abundant  and  very  large  timber,  particularly  a  mag- 

nificent species  of  p  n  wl  h  se  med  sufiioient  for  the  topmasts  of  the  largest  ships.  Prom 
the  slowness  of  the  nt   the  depth  of  water,  and  the  level  J^ect  of  the  country,  so  lar 

as  it  could  be  tea  d  th  e  appeared  reason  to  think  that  it  was  now  very  distant  from  any 
mountain  source  and  a  u  d  ing  its  position,  a  conjecture  arose  in  some  minds  that  it 
might  be  the  ultm  te  n  nat  n  of  the  Macquarie,  aHer  that  river  had  issued  firom  the 
reedy  lake  in  wh  h  t  appe  ed  to  be  lost  Mr.  Oxley  himself  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
flow,  not  from  the  Macquarie  marshes,  but  fi'om  some  lake,  the  receptacle  of  those  interior 
streams  to  the  south-west,  crowed  by  him  in  his  land  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818,  namely. 
Parry's  Rivulet,  Bowen  and  York  River,  Field's  River,  and  Peel's  River.  And  Mr.  Field  has 
shown,  in  his  Gec^raphical  Memoirs,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  that 
inland  lake  in  which  the  river  Macquarie  was  finind  to  terminate,  since  the  whole  course  of 
that  river  for  300  miles  is  nortlt-west,  and  it  would  require  an  immediate  regular  diversion 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  400  miles  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  and  then  the  height  of  its  head 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  allow  the  whole  river  only  a  fell  of  about  two  feet  per  mile, 
whereas  the  Macquarie  falls  already  in  one  place  437  feet  in  little  more  than  50  miles,  and 
in  another  750,  in  about  the  same  number  of  miles.  These  speculations  have  been  since  set 
at  rest.  "  In  the  year  1825,"  says  Major  Lockyer  in  his  official  report  to  the  governor,  "  1 
traced  the  river  Brisbane,  as  for  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  with  boats,  and  then  by  land,  to 
where  I  consider  it  to  lake  its  rise,  on  a  large  mcimtain  1«  the  north-west  of  the  settlement, 
after  making  a  very  circuitous  course  of  200  miles.  On  leaving  the  boats,  I  proceeded  along 
the  banks  for  two  days,  when  I  came  to  a  bed  of  shingle  with  a  very  small  stream,  not  three 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  which  in  the  smhmer  months  I  have  no  doubt  is  quite  dry. 
At  this  time  the  river,  whero  the  btmta  were  left,  had  risen  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
liite  rams ;  and  as  thb  place,  not  fourteen  miles  above,  had  not  tJie  least  appearance  of  a  rise, 
it  convinces  me  that  the  Brisbane  River  has  its  chief  supply  ftwm  the  Brisbane  Mountains." 
And  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  is  of  opinion  that  Party's,  York's,  Field's,  and  Peel's  Rivers  fall 
into  the  Darling.  Major  Lockyer  also  found  that  vessels  of  a  large  size  can  go  into  Moreton 
jtii.y  by  the  passage  at  Amity  Point;  and  that  in  a  good  channel  all  the  way  to  a  good 
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ftnohocage  inside  Peel's  Island,  there  is  not  less  than  4^  fathoms  water.  Major  Lockyet 
took  the  very  same  cutter,  drawing  ten  feet  water,  which  Mr.  Osley  had  on  hia  expedition, 
nrudently  anchored  in  the  bay,  easily  got  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  river,  and  is  con- 
ndent  tlmt  such  a  vessel  could  go  nearly  thirty  miles  higher  up.  The  entrance  of  Moreton 
Bay  is  l«lerably  safe,  and  Red  Cliff  Point,  ten  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  or  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  itself,  affords  commodious  harbours.  The  settlement  is  quite  in 
its  infency,  and  is  yet  only  penal,  nor  were  there  in  1826  more  than  eig'hty-liFe  acres  brought 
under  cultivation ;  but  the  period  cannot  be  very  distant  when  it  wi!!  '■ecome  one  o£  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  colony. 

The  remainder  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  though  viewed  by  Captain  Flinders, 
has  not  been  examined  in  any  complete  or  satisfectory  manner.  Its  general  aspect  is  low 
and  sandy,  diversified  with  sand  hills,  covered  however  with  a  rich  vegetatbn,  becoming 
more  ajid  more  tropical  in  its  character.  The  coast  is  rich  in  fish,  particularly  turtle,  Isleta, 
single  or  in  gfoupa,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  of  its  eslent  No  attempt  having  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  country  to  any  depth,  or  even  to  e.xplore  the  coast  minutely,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  many  fertile  tracts  of  land  may  yet  be  found,  as  well  as  laigc  rivers. 
Four,  indeed,  have  been  lately  discovered;  viz.  the  Clyde,  in  Bateman  Bay,  and  the  Boyne, 
in  Port  Curtis,  which  did  not  afford  much  promise ;  the  Darling,  under  Mount  Warning,  and 
the  Tweed,  close  to  Point  Danger;  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  explored. 

The  northern  coast  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  interval  is  called  Torres'  Strait,  and  is  filled  with  various 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  among  which  last  those  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Clarence  are 
the  most  numerous.  Immediately  afterwards  opens  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  stretching 
about  650  miles  inland,  and  400  miles  across.  It  was  successively  visited  by  the  commander 
of  the  Duyfhen,  Torres,  Carstens,  and  Tnsman,  who  all,  however,  viewed  it  under  the  im- 
pression of  its  being  part  of  the  opposite  qoast  of  New  Guinea.  Cook,  in  1770,  by  sailing 
through  Torres'  Straits,  dispelled  this  error ;  but  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  vast  opening 
might  be  an  oceanic  cliannel,  dividing  into  two  parts  the  oast  and  west  of  New  Holland. 
The  coast  was  in  general  low,  sandy,  barren,  beset  with  shallows,  and  sometimes  with  coral 
rocks;  but  woods.aud  rich  grass  were  seen  in  the  interior.  Numerous  torrents  descended 
from  the  mountains,  and  afforded  a  good  supply  of  ftesh  water;  but  no  river  of  any  magni- 
tude could  be  discovered;  and  Captain  King  considered  this  oteervation  of  Captain  Flinders 
iw  satisfectory,  that  he  did  nofrepeat  the  search. 

Arnheim's  Land,  beginning  at  Cape  Arnheim,  which  terminates  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
extend  for  upwards  of  800  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Van  Diemon.  It 
was  almost  unknown  till  Uie  late  careful  survey  made  by  Captain  King.  lie  found  the 
woods  sometimes  luxuriant,  and  the  vegetation  rich.  At  other  times,  the  trees  were  low 
and  stunted,  and  the  country  had  an  almost  desert  aspect.  Water  was,  in  general,  either 
found,  or  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed.  A  river,  the  Liverpool,  was  discovered, 
which,  at  tiie  mouth,  was  four  miles  broad ;  but  after  ascending  by  a  winding  course  of  forty 
miles,  it  dwindled  to  a  trifling  magnitude.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  tolerably 
large  islands,  Wessel's  Islanife,  Goulbum  Islands,  &c.  At  its  western  extremity  was  found 
Port  Essington,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  harbours  on  this  continent,  and  which, 
from  its  situation  in  the  direct  line  towards  Port  Jackson,  fi-om  India,  must  become  of  gireat 
fiiture  importance. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay  and  Land  form  a  portion  of  the  continent  on  which  Captaui  King 
landed.  This  gulf,  named  like  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  a  Dutch  governor-general 
of  India,  had  been  explored  to  il  certain  extent;  but  its  real  magnitude  was  by  no  means 
suspected.  Captain  King  sailed  completely  round  it,  and  discovered  two  large  estuaries, 
which  he  named  Alligator  rivera,  and  the  largest  of  which,  after  bemg  traced  upwards  of 
86  miles,  was  still  1.50  yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  The  western  coasts 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  large  peninsula  projecting  so  feras  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay ;  but  they  were  now  found  to  consist  of  two  large  islands, 
Bathurst  and  Melville,  the  fonner  of  which  was  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
latter  120. 

The  soil  and  climate  being  fitted  for  growing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Bast, 
particularly  spices,  and  the  situation  being  also  commodious  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels 
proceeding  between  India  and  Port  Jackm)n,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  British  trade 
with  the  Malays,  it  was  determined,  in  the  year  1824,  to  form  a  settlement  upon  Melville 
Island.  Captain  Bremer  was  accordingly  sent  from  England  in  the  ship  Tamar,  and  sailed 
thither  from  Port  Jackson,  with  a  party  of  troops  and  convicts,  end  on  the  21st  of  October, 
of  that  year,  laid  the  foundation  of  Port  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockburn,  which  appears  to  have 
not  answered  its  intentions,  and  has  therefore  since  been  abandoned.  The  Dutch,  we  may 
observe,  send  annually  to  this  coast,  from  Macassar,  a  fleet  of  perhaps  200  proas,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  tripang,  or  sea  slug,  a  gelatinous  marine  animal,  tor  which  there  ia 
a  constant  demand,  as  an  article  of  food,  in  China.  It  is  lalicn  by  diving,  and  is  preserved 
by  being  split,  boiled,  and  dried. 
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De  Witt's  Land  consists  of  a  larg^  extent  of  coaat,  about  600  or  700  miles  long,  facing 
the  nortJj-wost  De  Witt,  however,  had  not  the  honour  of  its  first  discovery,  which  wafi 
nmde  by  the  ship  Vianen  in  1628.  TasmB,n  and  Dampier  have  given  some  hasty  notices  of 
it,  and  Riudin  touched  at  some  of  its  exterior  points ;  but  the  only  detailed  survey,  and  that 
not  complete,  was  made  by  Captain  King.  The  k>w,  tlat,  woody  shore,  which  has  continued 
for  600  miles,  here  ceases,  and  the  general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  iaggei,  and  even 
arid ;  ftesh  water  beine  to  be  procured  only  at  a  few  points.  The  coast  is  deep,  indented 
by  bays  and  gulft,  and  bordered  hy  numerous  clusters  of  small  islands.  Cambridg-e  Gulf  ia 
a  long  narrow  inlet,  presenting,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  mouth  of  a  river; 

but  none  was  found.    Port  Wartender 

18  a  noble  harbour,  but  does  not  afford 
Iresh  water.  York  Sound  is  a  very 
apacious  bay,  receiving  two  small  rivers ; 
hut  Brunswick  Bay,  which  quickly  fol- 
lows receives  Prince  Regent's  River, 
the  largest  yet  known  to  fall  into  the 
north  western  coast.  It  was  traced  60 
miles  up  when  it  had  stil!  a  breadth  of 
250  yards  On  this  river  there  is  a 
waterMl  of  o  very  striking  and  singu- 
kr  asppct  (^ff.  908.);    the  stratified 

Ha     f  ]   P   ac    Pcnen    b  It    e  ^'•'"'^  *'*'  ^^^  "^''  '^^'^'"g  the  Stream  to 

appear  as  if  falling  down  a  range  of 
ttflps  At  lenntl  Ciptaii  Kiig  caiie  to  abroad  oppning  called  Cygnet  Bay,  which  by  an 
intricate  channel  he  traced  upwards  for  fifty  miles,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return;  but  from 
the  tides  and  other  circumstances  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  Col- 
lior's  Bay  to  the  southward,  and  forms  this  part  of  New  Holland  into  a  large  island. 

The  western  coast,  consisting  of  Bndracht's  Land,  discovered  in  1616  by  Dirk  Hattf^,  in 
the  ship  End racht ;  of  Edel's  Land,  discovered  in  1619  by  a  Dutch  navigator  of  that  name; 
and  of  Leeuwin's  Land,  discovered  in  1632  by  the  ship  Leeuwin,  is  all  of  the  most  desolate 
and  dreary  description.  It  was  examined  by  Dampier  and  Vlaming,  and  afterwards  by  Flin- 
ders, Baudin,  Peron,  and  Freycinet ;  but  by  al!  without  aiiy  cheering  or  promising  discovery. 
Almost  everywhere  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  steep  rocks,  hollering  on  a  sandy  shore, 
accessible  to  boats  only  in  a  very  few  points.  There  are  occasional  openings,  or  rather  rifts 
in  tijose  rocks,  through  which  torrents  sometimes  pour,  but  without  any  enlivening  or  fertil- 
ising influence.  Vegetation  is  either  wholly  absent,  or  its  products  include  nothing  that  is 
fit  tor  the  use  of  man. 

In  this  dreary  shore,  extending  for  600  miles,  there  are  only  two  important  opening  one 
nade  by  the  Swan  River,  to  which  a  little  naval  expedition  under  Captain  Stirling  was  sent 
in  182h,  when  the  brackish  stream  was  explored  for  50  miles,  and  the  report  which  was 
made  of  the  country  on  its  banks  was  so  highly  favourable,  that  a  western  settlement,  which 
had  always  been  a  desideratum,  by  reason  of  its  much  shorter  distance  from  England,  was 
formed  there  in  the  year  1829,  under  the  government  of  Captain  Stirling ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  emigrants  to  Swan  River  have  met  with  at  least  as  many  disappointments  and  pri- 
vations as  usually  attend  upon  new  colonies.  This  settlement,  being  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  IV^ew  South  Wales  by  land,  was,  by  a  temporary  act  of  parliament,  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  by  the  name  of  Western  Australia;  and  regular  grants  of  its  lands  have 
been  made  to  capitalists,  who  have  taken  with  them  free  labourers ;  but  the  fertili^  of  the 
soil  had  evidently  been  exaggerated,  and  however  objectionable,  in  a  moral  and  political 
"iew,  may  be  a  convict  colony,  the  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  has  been  proved  to  have  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owing  to  the  cheap  and  compul- 
sory labour  afforded  by  transported  prisoners.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
about  3000;  the  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Perth,  on  Swan  River. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant-governor  Stirling,  of  Western  Australia,  are  to  he 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Gfeogra- 
phical  Society: — "The  only  products  of  the  country  of  any  value  at  present  are  its  timber, 
which  is  inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  grasses,  which  afford  feed  of  superior 
(luality  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  good  species  of  tobacco  and  perennial  flax, 
similar  to  the  kind  usually  cultivated  in  Europe;  but  these  are  as  yet  only  valuable  as  indi- 
cative of  tile  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

"  For  some  time  back,  registers  of  the  weather  have  been  kept  at  King  George's  Sound 
and  at  Perth,  the  capital  of  Swan  Biver ;  and  hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  ranges  of  the  temperature,  the  barometrical  pressure,  and  the  degree  of  moist- 
ure in  tii^e  distnets,  compared  with  other  countries.  At  present,  after  three  years'  e.\peri- 
ence  of  the  climate  of  the  Swan  River  district,  it  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionable  only  in 
tho  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  heat  and  drought  are  as  disagree- 
ohle  BE  they  can  be  without  affecting  health.    The  district  of  King  George's  Sound  being 
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exposed  to  southerly  winds  in  summer,  and  frequently  visited  by  showeia,  is  the  most  equa- 
ble, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  meet  temperate.  The  heat  on  the  west  coast  is  certainly 
intense,  and  the  mosquitoes,  which  abound  there  in  summer,  are  serious  evils  in  their  way, 
and  have  caused  some  dislike  to  tliia  part  of  the  country  as  a  place  of  residence.  But  not- 
withstanding' theso  and  other  local  and  trivial  objections,  the  climate,  the  porta,  the  position, 
and  extent  of  the  country,  are  such  as  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  posses- 
sion of  the  crown;  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  in  this  stage  of  its  occupation,  that  it  will 
not  Ml  to  become  such,  from  any  natural  disqualificatioa  of  the  soil." 

The  other  is  Shark's  Bay,  in  Endracht's  Land,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  coast,  with 
many  windings,  and  would  form  an  excellent  harbour,  but  ibr  (he  total  absence  of  fresh 
water.  To  Uie  south  are  some  moiinlains,  called  Moresby  Range  by  Captain  King,  and 
another,  called,  by  the  French,  Mont  Naturaliste  ;  and  the  coast  was  here  somewhat 
wooded.  Notwitiistending  its  general  sterility,  the  natives  appeared  as  numerous  as  in  any 
other  quarter;  and  as  its  roclij  barrier  has  been  penetrated  at  so  few  points,  it  remains  still 
uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  within  it  something  better  than  its  gloomy  aspect  would 
.ndicate. 

Nuyt's  Land,  discovered  in  1627,  by  Peter  Nuyts,  in  the  ship  Zeepaard,  extends  along  nearly 
half  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  has  been  since  surveyed  in  parts  by  Vancou- 
ver, D'Entrecasteaux,  Flinders,  Baadin,  and  King,  The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  hut 
witii  mountain  ranges  in  the  hack-ground,  similar  to  those  which  border  the  eastern  coast. 
These  mountains  are  altogether  naked,  composed  sometimes  of  smooth  and  glittering  rock. 
The  soil  consislsgenerally  of  loose  white  sand, , or  of  a  crust  of  earth,  which  sinks  nnder  the 
feet,  and  is  altogether  unproductive.  Yet  even  lliiiw  arid  deserts,  like  those  of  &e  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  territory,  are  covered  with  brilliant  plants  and  flowers,  producing  often  the  most 
enchanting  scenes;  as  if  nature,  according  to  Peron,  had  sought  to  throw  this  veil  of  beauty 
over  her  deep  sterility.  King  George's  Sound,  in  its  eastern  quarter,  was  found  by  Van- 
couver and  King  to  contain  two  harbours,  receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  abounding  with 
timber.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  carry  on  with  activity  Iheir  fishing  by  means  of 
Blone  weirs,  which  they  set  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  end  rivers.  A  small  settlement 
of  troops  aiid  convicts  was  made  here,  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1826,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lockyer,  the  first  good  effect  of  which  was 
to  reclaim  several  of  the  runaway  convicts,  both  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diomen'e 
Land,  who  have  long  led  a  roving'  life,  collecting  the  sliins  of  seals  and  other  animals  for 
ships,  on  Kangaroo,  King's,  and  other  islands,  in  Bass's  Strait.  King  George's  Sound  ia 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Western  Australia. 

Minder's  Land  extends  in  a  south-east  du'ection  from  the  boundary  of  Nuyt's  Land 
for  400  or  500  miles.  Baudin  surveyed  it  also;  and  having,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust 
detention  bythePrenchof  Captain  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius,  been  the  first  to  reach  Europe, 
bo  called  it  Napoleon's  Land ;  but  an  impartial  public  has  now  restored  the  name  to  the  first 
discoverer.  This  coast  has  open,  high,  rocky  bonks,  which  do  not,  however,  send  down  any 
thing  but  small  rivulets.  It  is  broken  by  two  deep  hays,  called  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent 
on  the  former  of  which  is  Port  Norfolk,  described  by  Peron  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  soil  is  like  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea,  covered  with  deep  sand  and  sandy 
hills,  foil  of  the  incrustations  of  marine  animals  and  plants ;  even  the  water  in  the  pools  is 
brackish.  There  is  an  extent  of  thuty-five  miles,  at  the  extremity  of  this  coast,  which, 
having  been  actually  first  surveyed  by  Baudm,  may,  it  is  alleged,  retain  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon. It  db^  not  contain  a  haven,  or  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  land,  and  fiicing 
nearly  the  west,  is  laalied  by  tremendous  waves,  collected  from  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
Pftciflc. 

[On  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  new  colony  has  recently  been  established  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Australia.  The  country  included  between  133°  and  141°  E  Ion.,  and  between 
tJie  Southern  ocean  and  26°  8.  lat,  having  an  extent  of  about  400,000  square  miles,  is  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  lands  shall  become  private  property,  except 
by  puTchase  at  public  sale  for  ready  money,  and  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  12s.  an  acre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  are  to  he  applied  to  tlie  conveying  of  labourers  tu  the  colony. 
The  object  of  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  is  to  prevent  what, Uiey  call  the  dispersion  of  the 
colonists  over  too  great  a  surfece  by  the  high  price  of  the  land,  and  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  a  proper  supply  of  labourers  by  transporting  such  persons  passage  free, — Am.  En.] 

Grant's  Land,  explored  in  1800  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  connected  Flinders'  or  Napoleon's 
Land  with  Western  Port,  which  Bass  had  reached  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  New  Holland  coast.  Western  Port  has  been  reached  over-iand 
from  the  colony,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume ;  and  towarda 
the  close  of  the  year  1826,  a  settlement  was  established  there  tiy  the  colonial  government, 
under  the  maritime  direction  of  Captain  Wetherall;  but  it  has  been  since  abandoned  in 
fevour  of  the  more  western  port  of  Swan  River.  This  tract  has  numerous  and  wide  bays, 
among  which  are  Portland  Bay,  King's  Bay,  and  Port  Philip.  The  coast  continues  diver- 
sified with  sand-hills,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  break  with  fury '  and  behind  whicli, 
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as  usual,  rises  a  rocky  cli^n,  parallel  with  the  shore.  Many  f  irts  present  the  ewbb  aspect 
of  dreary  nakedness  as  the  more  westerly  regions.  In  otliets,  a  great  improvement  is  par- 
Keptible,  the  environs  of  Capes  Northumberland  and  Albany  being  covered  with  noble  wixds, 
'  ■  '      ■       "  imantie  appearance.     The  environs  of  Port  Pliilip  are  aleo  most 

g  many  valuable  productions. 

2.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Van  Diemen's  I.an<l  is  an  inaular  appendage  to  the  southern  part  of  Hew  Holiandi  but 
of  mnch  smaller  dimensions.  It  lies  between  40°  43'  and  43°  43'  S.  lat,  and  144°  31'  and 
148°  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  reckoned  by  Preycinet  to  contain  an  area  of  27,192  sijuare  miles. 
It  presents  neillier  the  same  bng  and  sharp  ntountiun  ranges,  nor  the  same  vast  plains  as 
the  mainland.  In  general  it  is  composed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  and  even  the  high  downs 
are  generally  fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The  chief  lines  both  of  mountain  and 
river  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Table  Mountain,  the 
most  elevated  hill  in  the  island,  nearly  overhangs  the  southern  settiement  of  Hobart  Town, 
rising  to  the  height  of  3936  feet,  being  covered  for  nine  months  in  the  year  with  snow,  and 
subject  to  violent  whirlwinds.  The  northern  peaks,  called  Ben  Lomond  and  Tosman,  are 
also  considerable ;  but  the  chain  of  most  continuous  elevation  is  that  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  called  Uie  Western  Mountains,  which  extend  north  and  south  for  its  whole  length. 
They  possess  a  general  height  of  3500  feet ;  enclose  several  large  lakes,  one  said  to  be 
sixty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  give  rise  lo  most  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  island. 
Among  these  is  the  Tamar,  which,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  from 
tlie  east,  of  the  Macquarie  and  Laite  Rivers  trom  tiie  south,  and  of  the  Western  River  from 
the  west,  forms  at  Launceston  a  navigable  stream,  which  soon  opens  into  the  broad  estuary 
of  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  Derwent,  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  aiid  swelled  by  ihe  paraUel  stream  of  the  Jordan,  spreads  into  a  noble  harbour  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  islaiid,  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated.  Two  rivers  on  the 
western  side  enter  Macquarie  Harbour,  but  their  course  is  yet  unexplored.  The  harbours 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  surpass  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the 
admirable  ones  of  New  South  Wales,  This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who 
surveyed  its  southern  and  part  of  its  western  shores,  but  not  the  northern  and  eastern,  with 
which  almost  exclusively  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  afterwards  observed  in  parts  by  Marion, 
Furneaux,  Cook,  and  particularly  D'Entrecasteaux,  who  traced  the  remarkable  channel 
which  bears  his  name.  All  this  time,  however,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  nor  was  it  till  Ba^,  in  1796,  passed  through  the  straits  which  are  called  after  him, 
that  its  insular  character  was  established.  In  1803,  Captain  Bowen  founded  the  first 
convict  establishment  at  Risdon  Cove,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  was  removed, 
in  1804,  by  Colonel  Collins,  to  Hobart  Town,  on  the  right  banJt,  in  Sullivan  Cove,  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river.  Since  that  time  tlie  colony  has  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
voluntary  emigration.  The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  belongs  decidedly  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  is  therefore  more  cool  and  more  congenial  to  a  British  constitution  than 
that  of  the  original  colony.  It  baa  not  the  same  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility; 
tliere  are  some  rich  flats  along  the  rivers,  but  in  general  the  lands  are  somewhat  high,  and 
of  a  medium  aptitude  both  for  agriculture  and  pasturage.  A  greater  proportion  of  it  is 
quite  clear  of  wood,  and  admits  of  the  plough  being  apfdied  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion. On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple,  there  is  a  plam  extending  in  one 
direction  for  twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Maize, 
tobacco,  and  much  more  sugar,  are  not  compatible  with  the  climate:  but  wheat,  barley,  and 
cats  are  produced  of  superior  quality;  the  potatoes  are  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  and  will 
kctp  tiirou^h  the  whole  year  The  cattle  are  rather  good ;  the  sheep  produce  fine  wool, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  New  toouth  Wales,  but  this  has,  parhafe,  been  fi-om  want 
of  care,  and  great  efforts  are  making  for  its 
911  impro\emenL  This  land  wants  the  cedar  and 
rose-wood  of  the  great  continent;  but  the 
blackwood,  the  Huun  pine,  and  Adventure 
"  pine,  are  valuable  ti'ees  peculiar  to  it. 
iiie  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Jig.  910. 
and  Oil )  are  guessed  by  Hassel  at  only  1500, 
and  are,  if  possible,  in  a  lower  state  than  even 
tl  o»e  of  the  great  continent  They  are 
•-irangers  to  fishing,  and  to  the  consfruotion 
ol  even  tiie  rudest  canoes,  but  convey  them- 
selves m  miserable  rafts  over  any  water  they 
are  obliged  to  cross.  Tiiey  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Ihrowing-stick ;  their  spears  are 
13*  S 
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much  less  formidahlp,  and  their  dl'.po^ltlon  more  peaceable ;  but,  unfurl itiiutPly,  they  liave 
been  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  the  English.  This  deplorable  cir- 
cumstance appears  In  have  been  solely  owing  U)  the  reshness  of  an  ofEcei-,  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement,  fired  upon  a  party  approaching:,  as  there  was  afterwards  reason  to 
believe,  with  the  most  peaceable  mtentions.  This  incident  appears  to  have  made  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  minds  of  these  savages;  for,  ever  since  that  time,  they  have 
Eeized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  and  killing  the  colonists ;  but  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  courage  has  rendered  their  enmity  &r  from  terrible.     The  British  population 
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is  con»idered  to  form  tlie  most  completely  English  colony  that  exists ;  yet  the  stale  or  so 
ciety  IS  said,  on  tliP  whole,  to  be  ruder  tlian  that  at  Port  Jackson.  In  particular,  the  most 
desperate  convicts  having  been  sent  thither  as  a  place  of  ulterior  banishment,  ^lumbers 
escaped,  and  formed  a  body  of  bush-rangers,  who  kept  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm,  and  have  only  been  very  recently  put  down.  There  are  sis  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England ;  also,  at  Hobart  Town,  a  Cktholic  priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  live 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Government  supports  a  male 
ond  female  orphan  school,  and  seven  public  day-ischools.  The  exports  consist  of  wool 
wheat,  salted  beef,  mutton  hams  and  tongues;  with  some  hides,  tallow,  seat  skins,  whde  oil, 
and  spajs.     Several  newspapers  are  published  at  Hobart  Town  and  Latinceston. 

The  present  division  of  this  settlement  is  into  thirty-five  counties. 

Hobart  Town  possesses  a  harbour,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Ihe  world.  The  Derwent,  for 
three  miles  above  the  town,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  Here  the  river  begins  to 
fteshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the  distance  of  20  miles,  narrowing'  gradually,  but  afford- 
ing a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  aa  far  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks 
forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the  navigation.  The  entrance  by  Storm  Bay  is 
Bomewliat  exposed ;  but  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel  afibrds  a  continued  harbour  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The  towh  is  delightfully  situated  upon  two  hills, 
between  which  there  runs  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  towers  above  it.  The  place,  having  been  from  the  first  laid  out  upon  a  plan,  is  much 
more  regularly  built  than  Sydney,  has  good  substantial  houses  of  two  stories  high,  with  some 
handsome  p'jbiic  buildings,  among  which  are  a  brick  church  with  an  organ,  a  good  gaol,  and 
a  large  substantiaL  quay.  The  town  census  of  1821  gave  2700,  and  the  number  has  now 
increased  to  nearly  18,000.  All  the  other  places  in  this  section  of  the  country,  namely, 
Elizabeth  Town,  or  New  Norfolk,  Sorell  Town,  Ross,  Macquarie  Town,  and  Brighton,  are 
mere  villages  of  about  a  hundred  houses. 

Launceslown,  the  chief  seat  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  situ- 
ated forty  miles  up  the  Tamar,  at  its  confluence  with  two  email  streams,  called  the  NortJi 
and  South  Bsk.  It  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  hill  bordering  on  a  fertile  country,  and  is 
about  120  miles  across  flie  island  from  Hokirt  Town.  The  Tamar,  ftom  Lannceston  to  the 
sea,  forms  a  species  of  estuary,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons;  but  is  so  obstructed  by 
banks  and  shallows  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  difficulL  With  this  view,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed,  in  1818,  to  George  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  fine 
harbour  of  Port  Dalrymple.  This  arrangement  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  settlers,  whc 
found  the  environs  of  George  Town  much  less  fertile  and  agreeable,  and  also  more  distant 
from  the  seat  of  culture,  than  Launceston,  which  now  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  Nor- 
folk Plains,  constfiting  of  sixty-two  houses,  Perth,  Campbell  Town,  and  other  agreeable 
iteighbourhoods,  are  rising  in  the  interior;  but  the  settlements  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
extensive  than  in  the  south,  though  there  remains  here  a  great  extent  of  fine  unoccupied 

The  circuit  of  the  coasts  presents  various  features,  and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  forbidding 
aa  that  of  the  adjoining  contment  The  eastern  coast,  for  the  northern  half  of  its  extent,  is 
little  indented,  and  presents  generally  sand-hills ;  but  in  the  middle,  between  St.  Patrick's 
Head  and  St  Helen's  Point,  exhibits  a  range  of  abrupt  unapproachable  rocks,  with  lofty  and 
broken  mountains  behind.  This  coast  terminates  witJi  the  long  steep  Isle  of  Schouten,  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait  The  south-east  coast  thence  continues  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  long  iafands  and  winding  peninsulas,  enclosing  deep  and  commodious  havens. 
It  begins  with  the  large  inlets,  called  by  the  English  Great  Swan  Port,  by  the  French,  Pleu- 
rieu  Bay :  south  from  which,  the  Island  of  Maria  presents  a  formidable  aspect,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  granite  cli^  from  3(X)  to  400  feet  high,  and  filled  with  many 
caverns,  into  which  the  waves  rush  and  make  a  roaring  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
The  mariner  passes  with  trembling,  as  he  views  the  fiiry  of  the  tempests  which  dash  against 
it  Then  begins  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  of  great  extent,  winding  and  indented,  connected 
with  the  contment  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  branching  into  several 
minor  peninsulas,  as  slightly  connected  with  each  other.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
till  Baudin  ascertmned  its  precise  form.  South-west  from  this  is  the  long  and  irregular  form 
of  Pitt  Island,  called  by  the  French  Bruny:  running  parallel  with  the  continent,  it  forms 
the  long  channel  called,  ftom  its  discoverer,  D'Entrecasteaux,  the  waters  of  which  are  fiill 
of  fish,  and  its  shores  covered  with  the  most  beautifiil  vegetation.  Farther  on,  the  Bay  de 
la  Recherche  forms  two  good  harbours,  and  the  coast  soon  terminates  in  South  Cape,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island.  The  western  coast,  including  the  north  and  south-western,  is 
generally  high  and  steep,  with  considerable  mountains  rising  behind.  Here  are  two  im 
portant  openings ;  Macquarie  Harbour,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  spreads  into  a  very  wide  and 
deep  basin,  receivmg,  after  eight  miles,  two  rivers,  called  Gordon's,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  only  partially  explored.  The  country,  however,  is  promising,  having  coal  and  fine 
liinoer;  and  a  pena!  settlement  has  already  been  formed  there — tlie  precursor,  probably,  of 
raie  on  a  more  desira  ile  footing.    Port  Davey,  more  to  the  soutliward,  with  a  wider  eatranca 
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bill  Iflss  interior  extent,  spreads  into  two  liarbours,  of  which  that  of  Batharet  is  good  and 
secure ,  but  the  country  is  rooky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difficult  of  accesi.  On  the 
north-P'est  corner  is  Hunter's  group,  the  chief  of  which  are  Barren  Island,  the  three  Hum- 
moclis,  and  Low  Sandy  Island,  which  answer  to  their  unpromising  names.  Still  farther 
north-westward  from  these  is  King's  Island,  large,  humid.  Weak,  with  great  variety  of  itoclts, 
fiill  of  streams,  and  wilJi  a  lake  in  the  centre.  There  are  several  other  islands  in  Bnss's 
Straits, — I^xrnea^x's,  Clark's,  Cape  Barren, — of  tolerable  size,  but  of  no  beauty  or  promise. 

S.  JVew  Zealand. 


New  Zealand  ranks  next  to  the  countries  now  described,  as  tlie  most  important  of  the 
great  southern  insular  masses.  It  ranges  parallel  to  the  south  of  New  Holland,  with  a  broad 
mtervening  expanse  of  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  islands,  but  separated  only  by  a  strait,  and 
composing  properly  only  one  countryi  lying  between  34°  and  43"  S.  lat. ;  being  thus  about 
1000  milea  m  length ;  but  the  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The  surface  is 
estimated  by  Mr,  Nicholas  at  62,160  English  square  miles.  The  northern  island  is  known 
by  the  name,  not  very  well  fitted  (or  English  organs,  of  Baheinomauwe ;  the  souUiern,  by 
that  of  T'avai  Poenammoo.  The  first  is  the  smallest,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  finest  soil, 
and  by  natural  features  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  description.  Chains  of  high  mouhtaice 
run  through  both  islands,  which,  in  the  former,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  or  14,000  feet, 
and  are  buried  for  two-thirds  of  dieir  height  in  perpetual  snow;  presenting  on  the  greatest 
scale  all  the  alpine  phenomena.  From  Uiese  heights  numerous  streams  flow  down,  watering 
in  their  course  the  most  fertile  and  enchanting  valleys.  The  huge  glaciers  and  plains  of 
snow  which  cover  their  higher  regions;  the  mighty  torrents  which  pour  down  from  them, 
forming  stupendous  cataracts;  the  lofty  woods  which  crown  theu-  middle  regions;  the  hills 
which  wind  along  their  feet,  decked  with  the  brightest  vegetation  ;  tlie  bold  cliffe  and  pro- 
montories which  breast  the  might  of  the  southern  waves;  the  beautiful  bays  decked  with 
numberless  villages  and  canoes — all  conspire  to  present  a  scene,  which  even  the  rude  eye 
of  the  navigator  cannot  behold  without  rapture.  The  soil  in  (he  valleys,  and  in  the  tracts 
of  land  at  all  level,  is  more  fertile  than  in  New  Holland;  and,  with  due  cultivation,  would 
yield  grain  m  abundance  It  produces,  even  awntaneously  and  plentifully,  roote  fitted  &>! 
human  food,  pwtieuiaily  tho's  of  a  species  of  fern,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  country, 
B  breed  pi^,'-,  and  cultivate  some  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
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3  not  only  for  clothing,  but  fishing-lines,  and  v 

oth  1  purpiKSB.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  fir  trees,  of  a  variety  of  species 
unknown  m  other  countries,  and  rising  to  a  mag- 
•a  hfent  height,  which  the  tallest  pines  of  Nor- 
WR5  cannot  rival.  The  natives  (j^.  918.)  are 
of  a  different  race  from  those  of  New  Holland, 
belonging  rather  to  that  MalM  race  which  pre- 
dorr  mates  m  the  South  Sea  tlanda.  Tliey  are 
tall  and  well  formed,' with  large  black  eyes; 
they  are  intelligent,  have  made  some  progress 
m  the  arte  of  life,  and  are  united  into  a  certain 
fo  n  of  political  society.  These  ctcumstances, 
a  still  more  frightful  degree  those  fiirious  passions 
Each  little  society  is  actuated  by  the  deepest 
enmity  against  all  their  neighbours ,  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  is  to  surprise,  to  attack, 
e  them ,  and  when  they  have  gained  that  guilty  triumph,  it  is  follow,ad  by  the 
'  in  ot  devoonng  their  victims.  Such  was  the  eatasfrophe  which,  in  1809, 
upon  the  jealous  pride  Df  one  of  the  chiela,  befell  thp 
entire  crew  of  the  ship  Boyd,  only  two  or  three 
children  being  saved,  and  Mlerwards  recovered  by 
Mr  Berry  Yet  to  the  members  of  their  own  tribe, 
or  those  whom  they  regard  as  triends  they  are  not 
only  mild  and  courteous,  but  display  xne  fondest 
attachment  and  most  tender  sensibility.  Families 
lne  together  in  great  harmony,  and  are  seen  assem- 
bled in  pleasmg  and  harmonious  groups  (Jig.  914.), 
On  the  death  of  tlieir  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most 
impassioned  and  affecting  symptoms  of  grief,  cutting 
their  fanes  with  pieces  of  shell  or  bone,  tiU  the  blood 
flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears.  Several  even  of 
tlie  femiles,  who  had  ioraied  an  irregular  connexion  with  the  sailors,  showed  them  erery 
mark  ot  feithful  and  tender  attachment  They  have  a  great  turn  for  oratory,  the  chieia 
mailing  speeches  ot  two  or  three  hours  accompanied  with  vehement  gestures,  to  which  tliosa 
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of  the  audience  correspond    but  we  have  yet  no  translated  specimens  of  Nexv  Zealand  elo- 
qu  n  e      Their  war  canoes  are  very  large,  adorned  with  much  cuci- 
'    ous  and  elaborate  carving      Great  diligence  is  also  exercised,  and 
great  pain  endured  m  bestowing  upon  theii  skins  the  unnatural  orna- 
ment of  latlooing  (  fig    915.) ;  and  Uie  visages  of  the  chiefe  are 
often  entirely  covered  over  with  vajious  regular  figures.     This, 
however  is  not  effected  without  severe  pain,  causing  even  attacks 
of  fei-er    hut  to  shrmk  m  any  degree  from  the  operation  is  consi- 
dered as  altogether  derogatory  to  a  manly  spirit.     They  have  also  a 
I     hoirid  alt  by  which  tiie  heads  of  their  enemies,  being  dried  in  en 
1      o\  en  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  aje  maintained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  presoivation      Their  houses  are  by  no  means  spacious; 
'      ?    I    i  c    f         jiij^j  pf  Xorj^  korra  a  powerful  chief,  measured  only  nine  feet  long, 
BIX  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high      They  are  placed  in  hippahs  (j!^.  916.)  or  fortified  vil- 
laijes,  seated  on  high  and  steep  hills,  ascended  by  pathways,  narrow,  wjndiaig,  and  often  per- 
peitdiculai   so  as  to  he  most  perilous  to  an  European ;  but  the  New  Zealander  leaps  up  as  if 
It  were  level  ground.     Their  original  arms  con- 
skted  of  clubs  of  stone  and  whalebone,  of  long 
and  pointed  spears,  and  of  the  pattflo-pattoo,  or 
wooden  battle-axe ;  but  since  the  musket  has  been 
introduced  to  their  knowledge,  it  has  absorbed  all 
their  warlike  regard ;  and  the  strength  of  a  chief 
J    counted,  not  by  his  men,  but  by  his  muskets. 
The  report  of  fifty  being  in  the  possession  of 
Korra  korra  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  for  200 
I     c  j.ni        H     1  \   n  miles  round.    The  New  Zealander  has  no  idea 

I   tfi  d  V  )in«    n  w  .  ie  iaM  ^j.  ^j^^  p,|^i,ed  combats  in  ihe  open  field,  which 

give  a  sort  of  chivahic  characfer  to  the  New  Holland  fighting;  his  baser  aim  is  to  steal 
upon  his  enem}  and  mass^aere  him  unprepared  ami  defenceless.  This,  however,  is  common 
m  savage  life  among  such  small  political  associations,  where  ihs  object  is  not  personal  glory, 
but  to  gratify  the  passions  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  There  seems  also  to  be 
something  like  political  alliance  among  them ;  and  Colonel  Cruise  understood  that  upward 
of  3000  were  once  assembled  on  a  single  plain  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  The  entire 
population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  upwards  of  150,000.  Several  missionaries,  ani- 
mated by  a  noble  spirit  or  philanthropy,  have  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode  among  these 
ferocious  hordes.  They  Imve  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  their  habits  of  barliarism, 
but  they  are  viewed  as  friends,  treated  with  kindness,  and  enter  into  their  houses  end  forti- 
fied villages,  without  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension. 

The  following  recent  information  concernmg  New  Zealand  comes  from  original  documents 
in  the  Colonial  OtBoe,  and  is  extracted  from  the  2d  voL  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal : 
— "In  New  Zealand,  flax  may  be  obtained  in  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  fine  timber  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions  for  ahip-building  and  other  purposes.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  may  be  employed  in  the  flax  trade  alone ;  end  the  timber,  which  grows 
occasionally  to  a  great  height,  and  not  unfreqiiently  six  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ;  the  soil  fertile 
and  easy  of  culture.  With  regard  to  the  whalmg  establishments  in  New  Zealand,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  as  they  are  of  use-only  for  about  four  months  in  the  year,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  permanent,  unless  combined  with  some  other  pursuit  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. And,  from  the  destructive  nature  of  -the  fishery  (the  females  being  killed  at  the  time 
of  calvmg),  the  trade  cannot  last  many  years;  but,  like  the  sealing,  will  eventually  fiiil 
from  extermination,  or  from  the  desertion  of  the  Zand  by  the  harassed  animals.  The  fishery 
is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Islands,  the  whales  not  being  found  north  of  Cook's 
Straits.  In  the  four  church  mission  stations  of  Rangiliona,  Renken,  Paihia,  and  Waimate, 
tliere  are,  under  a  regular  course  of  education,  about  320  New  Zealanders,  whose  average 
age  is  sixteen  years.  When  the  hours  appointed  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  are  expired,  the  greater  number  of  these  natives  are  employed  in  (lie  mission, 
some  in  building,  others  as  carpenters,  and  others  in  general  labour.  There  are  three  sub- 
stantial chapels,  capable  of  holding  fiiim  200  to  300  each,  in  which  services  aie  held  three 
limes  every  Sunday,  and  always  well  attended. 

All  travellers  agree  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  a  noble  race  of  savages,  although  Oiey 
are  clearly  proved,  by  the  Jong  residences  among  them  of  Colonel  Cniise  and  Mr.  Earle,  to 
be  still  cannibals.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  nation 
of  the  fourth  century, — "if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate  in  the  Scottish  history 
tiie  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  tha 
Circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in 
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some  future  age,  llie  Hume  of  Uie  southern  hemisphere."  Recent  voyagers  difier  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  benelit  which  these  islands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  those  of  the  Boutli 
Seas,  derive  from  the  various  religious  missionaries  who  are  stationed  upon  them.  Captains 
Beeohey  and  Kotzehue,  and  Mr.  Earle,  accuse  these  persons  of  teaching  nothing  but  nsce- 
ticism ;  a.nd  the  last  attributes  the  progress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  in  civilisation  to 
tJie  whalers  who  touch  there.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  education  which  this 
class  of  mariners  receives,  Mr.  Earle's  really  seems  to  be  a  bold  opinion.  The  interesting 
vorks  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  Colonel  Cruise,  Me^rs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  pre- 
sent a  different  and  (we  should  think)  a  truer  picture  of  the  labours  of  these  isolated  and 
pious  men.  We  think  the  missionaries  right  in  indulg  th  paa  f  the  Now  Zealand- 
ers  for  English  clothing,  and  in  not  waiting  till  th  y  m    t        11  fhe- difficulties  and 

subtleties  of  the  English,  but  in  at  once  translating  th  Gospel  t  he  great  Polynesian 
languages,  and  in  teaching  Uieir  children  to  read  th  se  t    n  1  t  To  translate  a  work 

into  the  language  of  the  learner,  is  to  ejrplain  It  at  th  sam  tim  To  teach  the  learner 
the  language  in  which  a  work  is  written,  often  leav  ti  m  an  n  f  the  work  (o  be  still 
translated  to  a  foreigner.  True  it  is  that,  tiU  their  B  p  ai  oatu  ne  shall  become  com- 
plete (and  perhaps  even  then),  they  will  look  more  n  bl  n  th  ra  t-cloais;  but  no  bar- 
barous country  was  evei'  civilised  till  the  people  had  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquer- 
ors ;  and  the  expensive  and  complicated  dre^  of  refinement  and  tkshion  is  the  taste  that 
will  lead  the  savage  Co  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace — not  the  head-dresa  of  plastered  hair, 
and  the  garment  made  from  the  cloth-tree.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Earle's  book, 
that  the  more  general  introduction  of  muskets  and  gunpowder  is  found  to  diminish  intestine 
war.  The  savage  sees  that  the  bullet  sets  at  nought  strength  and  supersedes  courage. 
Their  armies,  therefore,  number  muskets  before  they  encounter;  and,  if  they  find  these  to 
be  equally  matched,  they  settle  the  dispute  amicably.  This  is  great  ground  gained;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  infiint  education,  European  clothing,  are, 
under  Ihe.direction  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  generous  subscribers  in  England  and  in 
the  United  Slates,  &st  following.  Thus  it  is  that  New  Zealand  will,  in  time,  leave  off  the 
practices  of  war  and  cannibalism,  and  become,  what  we  understand  Otaheite  and  Owhyhee 
actually  to  be,  a  civilised  and  Christianised  country. 

4.  Papua,  OT  New  Guinea. 

New  Guinea  is  the  largest  mass  of  southern  continent  neJiit  to  New  Holland,  being  from 
1300  to  1400  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  miles  in  breadth.  There  seems 
great  reason  to  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence.  The  few  navi- 
gators who  have  sailed  along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  swelling  behind  each 
other,  their  summits  rising  in  the  most  picturesque  end  varied  forms,  and  clothed  with 
immense  pine  forests.  The  Dutch  maps  represent  some  of  those  on  the  west  coast  as  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  which  would  imply,  in  this  latitude,  a  height  of  15,000  or  16,000 
feet.  The  copious  moistjire  which  must  Ilow  down  from  these  heights,  in  a  climate  so 
intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  most  rich  vegetatbn,  while  the  close  con- 
tiguity and  similar  climate  of  the  Spice  Islands,  afford  a  presumption,  that  their  valued  pro- 
ducts may  find  here  a  congenial  soil  Yet  this  tempting  region  has  been  left  almost  a  terra 
incf^nita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  a  distance  by  navigators,  except  Forrest, 
who  (anded  at  several  points  of  its  northern  coasL  Some  recent  observations  have  also  been 
ri*ade  by  the  French  navigators  Duperrey  and  Lesson.  The  population,  like  that  of  New 
Holland,  was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental  negroes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder 
race  of  the  Haraforas,  who  inhabit  the  interior  mountains.  These  Papuans  appear  to  be  a 
degree  &rther  advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the  New  Hollanders.  This  is  shown  in 
the  very  singular  construction  of  their  huts,  raised  on  elevated  planks  or  stages,  resting 
upon  poles  that  are  fixed  usually  in  the  water.  This  scheme  is  supposed  by  Forrest  to  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  security  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  Hara- 
foras. These  houses,  which  are  divided  among  a  number  of  families,  have  a  door  botli 
towards  land  and  sea,  so  that,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  danger  comes,  they  may 
betake  themselves  either  to  theu-  vessels  or  !o  the  woods.  They  construct  and  ornament 
their  canoes  on  a  large  scale,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  fishing.  They  not  only  wage 
deadly  war  against  each  other,  but  manifest  a  particular  jealousy  and  hostility  towards 
strangers,  which  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  what  wiey  suffer  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  who  make  frequent  inroads,  and  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  These 
vessels  also  carry  away  trepang,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  tortoise-shell.  The  Dutch,  in  ISK, 
formed  a  settlement  in  Triton  Bay,  in  lat.  3°  33'. 

The  Louisiade  is  the  name  given  hy  Bougainville  to  a  range  of  broken  shores  which  he 
passed  at  the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  He  ranked  them  as  an  archipelago;  but 
it  seems  doubtftil  whether  they  do  not  all  form  part  of  one  large  peninsula,  and  even  whether 
that  peninsula  be  not  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  aspect  of  both  appears  to  be  nearly  tha 
samoi  except  that  the  natives  seem  to  be  stil!  ruder. 
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5.  New  Britain  aAd  New  Ireland. 
A  series  of  large  groups  of  islands,  beginning  near  the  nortli-eastern  boundary  of  New 
Guinea,  ranges  in  a  circuitous  line  parallel  to  New  Holland,  and  in  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand,  though  stopping  considerably  short  of  it  Their  aspect  is  vaWoue,  but  in  g-eceral 
mountainous  and  often  rugged,  aa  in  the  other  regions  of  Australasia ;  like  which,  also,  they 
contain  valleys,  and  even  plains,  covered  with  the  most  profuse  vegetation.  The  inhabitants 
arc  divided  between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan,  or  Oriental  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
black;  and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  of  more  pleasing  teatures.  All  the 
islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  aavags  form  of  social  existence.  They  are  little 
known  or  frequented,  as  the  route  of  the  circumnavigator  usually  leads  hun  from  the  Society 
Islands  into  the  sea  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  avoidmgr  the  coral  rocks  scat- 
tered through  the  Australasian  gnlfa  The  group  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  was  partially  seen  by  Le  Maire,  and  afterwards  examined  with 
some  care  by  Dampier  and  D'Entrecasteaux.  Carteret  also  viewed  a  detached  and  more 
westerly  part,  which  he  called  Admiralty  Islands,  and  which  appeared  better  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  by  a  more  civilised  race,  than  the  others.  Some  more  recent  observations  have 
been  made  by  M.  Lesson  and  his  companions.  The  whole  group  lies  between  the  first  and 
sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and,  were  Arrowsmith's  map  (which  is  laid  down,  however, 
upon  the  most  ooniectural  data)  followed,  one  should  ^timate  the  superficial  extent  at  16,000 
English  square  miles.  New  Ireland  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and  among  its  trees  are  men- 
tioned the  Areca  palm,  and  even  the  nutmeg.  The  natives  are  Papuans,  but  are  considered 
by  the  French  navigators  to  be  the  most  civilised  in  this  archipelago,  They  have  temples, 
and  a  regular  form  of  idolatrous  worship. 

6.  Solomon  Islands. 

The  Archipelago  called  Solomon  Islands  was,  as  already  noticed,  discovered,  and  that 
name  given  to  them,  by  Mendana,  in  1567.  They  were  forgotten  for  two  centuries,  till 
Carteret,  in  1707,  and  afterwards  Bougainville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  passed  several  of 
the  grouji,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bgmont,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  New 
Georgia.  Some  retain  the  Spanish  names  of  Isabel,  San  Christoval,  &c. ;  while  to  others 
Bougainville  gave  his  own  and  that  of  Choiseul.  The  prevailing  popjilation  is  Papuan, 
and  as  black  as  the  African  negro,  but  with  a  mixture  of  the  Malays.  They  appeared  to  be 
numerous,  subject  to  tlie  sway  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  warlike.  Both  Mendana  and 
Bougainville  were  led  to  suppcse  them  addicted  to  feeding  upon  human  flesh, 

7.  Nem  Hebrides. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  above,  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  in  1606,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo:  Bougainville 
afterwards  touched  at  these  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  New  Cyclades;  while 
Cook,  who  examined  them  more  diligently  thaw  any  of  his  predecessors,  bestowed  upon  them 
that  of  New  Hebrides,  to  which  we  adhere ;  but  the  continental  geographers  maintain  that 
the  Spaniards,  aa  the  first  discoverers,  are  entitled  to  have  their  appellation  received  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  still  given  to  the  principal  island;  while  to  other  con- 
'd  rable  ones  Bougainville  gave  the  name 
of  He  de  Lepreux,  and  Cook  those  of  Tanna 
and  Mnllicolo.  These  islands  are  generally 
CO  e  ed  with  high  mountains,  from  some  of 
vl  ci  flame  is  seen  issuing.  The  territory, 
as  usual  in  volcanic  countries,  is  eslremely 
fertle  and  finely  watered  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets The  natives  belong  generally  to  the 
Papuu  race;  but  those  of  Mallicolo  are,  even 
beyond  its  genera!  average,  diminutive,  mean, 
BJ  d  u  y ;  while  those  of  Tanna  {Jig.  917.) 
a  e  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  handsomer 
ha  a  most  any  other  specimen  yet  seen. 
They  are  both  extremely  active,  agile,  and 
n  ell  gent;  the  Mallicolese,  in  particular, 
app  a  d  a  mo  d  em  ned  and  ene  "e  c  race  They  go  almost  naked,  and  have  few  or 
no  arts  and  manuiactures ,  but  their  weapons  are  constructed  with  petuliar  skilJ ;  and  the 
tribes  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other ;  yet  in  their  social  intercourse  they  are 
miid  and  friondly.  Forstcr  reckons  the  population  at  200,000,  of  wiiich  he  supposes  Tanna 
to  contain  20,000,  and  Mallicolo  50,000, 
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8.  New  Caledonia. 
New  Caledonia,  a  large  island,  250  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  forms  the  southern  U 
)ii  of  this  great  chain  of  archipelagoes.  It  is  traversed  by  a  continuous  range  of  moi 

which  rear  their  conical  heads  to  a  considerable  height, 

7  and  throw  out  branches,  which  present  their  roctty  focea 

towards  the  sea.  Though  water  is  somewhat  abundant, 

^^  a  great  part  of  the  soil  is  so  rocky  and  sandy  as  to  be 

^^  by  no  means  fertile.     Porster  rates  the  population  at 

'  '  50,000;  hut  D'Entrecosteaux  does  not  think  it  can 

exceed  half  that  number,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  confin- 

ed  to  the  coast,  where  a  supply  offish  can  be  obtained. 

^       The  natives  {jig.  917.)  ai&rd  decided  specimens  of  Uip 

^%       rude  and  diminutive  forms  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental 

I  aJ       negro.     They  have  been  painted  in  the  most  opposite 

colours  hy  Cook  and  by  D'Entrecosteaux ;  by  the  one 

^         as  mild,  friendly,  and  courteous;  by  the  othfir  as  fierce 

Tiamor=,  and  devourers  of  human  fl^h;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  in  savage  life,  nothing  is  more 

common  than  the  presentation  of  these  two  extremes,  according  to  the  c  ircumstances  under 

which  the  people  are  viewed. 


),"  is  the  name  which  geographers  have  now  generally 
3  with  which  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  studded. 
Australasia  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  approach  the  cha- 
50  small  that  most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire 
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ttboii!  the  diminutive  appellation  of  islets.  Yet  the 
close  Buccession,  (Jiat  they  may  properly  be  coasidei 
oeculia'r  aspect  and  charoctcv. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  over  VLfhicli  these  numerous  islands  are  scattered,  is  a  vast  expanse, 
extending,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  150  degrees,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  globe.  It  is  by  no 
means,  jiowever,  completely  filled  with  tEe  PToups  of  Polynesia.  From  ilie  shores  of  Asia 
and  Australasia,  indeed,  in  an  east  and  south-east  direction,  they  closely  follow  each  other 
to  about  130°  W.  long.,  or  for  the  apace  of  nearly  100°  of  longitude.  Prom  north  to  south 
they  range  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  nearly  50  degrees  of  latitude. 
Beyond  tLese  lifflits,northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  to  Ihe  continent  of  America, 
and  southward  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  scarcely  ft  rock  rises  to  interrupt  the  unbroken  waste 
of  the  Pacific, 

These  islands  rank  with  the  most  fruitful  and  smiling  regions  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe. 
Their  situation,  altogether  between  tlie  tropics,  and  beaten  by  the  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun, 
might  have  given  them  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  and  pestilential  climate.  These  evils 
are  averted  by  the  moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  surrounding  ocean,  and  by 
the  interior  mountains,  which  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  lofty  height.  Several  of 
the  Polynesian  peaks  approach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  great  continents.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Mouna  Roi  is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Koah  about  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  Oroeno  rises  to  10,800,  tuitl  Tobronu  to  9500  feel.  Most  of 
the  other  islands  have  mountains  inferior,  but  considerable.  An  exception  is,  indeed,  formed 
by  the  coral  islands,  those  peculiar  structures  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  inces- 
sant iabour  of  myriads  of  insects.  As  the  formation  ceases  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surfiice 
of  the  ocean,  these  islands  are  merely  a  few  feet  above  its  level,  and  are  visible  to  the  navi- 

fator  only  by  the  trees  which  rise  from  their  flat  surface.  The  higher  islands  are  indented 
y  deep  bays,  and  finely  variegated  by  streams  descending  from  the  mountams;  but  their 
extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuuSECT,  1. — Geology. 

Easter  Island.  2000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  1500  from  the  nearest  inhabited 
islands,  Pitcairn  Island  excepted,  which  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans,  is  of  igneous  origin, 
and  said  by  navigators  to  be  studded  with  volcanoes. 

Ducie's  Island  is  of, coral  formation;  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon  or  lake  in  the  centre, 
which  is  partly  enclosed  by  trees,  and  partly  by  low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  water's 
edge.  The  height  of  the  soil  upon  the  island  is  about  twelve  feet,  above  which  trees  rise 
fourteen  feet  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation  about  twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Elizoheth  or  Henderson  Island.  "We  found  that  this  island,"  says  Captain  King,  "dif- 
fered essentially  firom  all  others  m  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation,  very 
few  instances  of  which  are  in  existence.  Wateoo  and  Savage  Islands,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tam  Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps,  also.  Maiden  Island,  visited  by  Lord  Byron.  Tl:e 
island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  eurftce  nearly  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffi,  about 
liily  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral,  more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  the 
surface,  and  hardening  into  a  compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  The  dead 
coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly  circumscribed  by  ledges 
of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths ;  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had 
a  greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with  twenty-five 
fathoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  Uie  former,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  no 
bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line."  This  island  appears  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea  through  Plutonian  agency. 

Gomfiier's  Isiands.  This  group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  several  small  ones,  all 
situated  in  a  lagoon  formed  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  into  two  peaks,  elevated  1248  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  islands  are  steep 
and  rugged,  particularly  Marsh  Island,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  ship.  The  external 
form  of  these  islands  at  once  conveys  an  impression  of  their  volcanic  origin,  and  on  exami- 
nation they  all  appeared  to  be  composed  of  rocks  formed  through  igneous'  agency.  The 
tocks  are  vesicular  basaltic  lava  and  tufii;  in  which  various  z^lites,  calcedonies.  jaspers, 
and  calcareous  spars  occur.  These  rocks  are  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes,  ranging  from  east 
to  west,  of  a  comoact  volcanic  rock  abounding  in  olivine.  Forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  rugged  an<i  .oily  igneous  rocks,  is  a  series  of  low  islands,  owing  their  construction  to 
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iTiyriade  of  minute  zoophytes,  endowed  witli  a  power  which  enables  them  h>  secrete  calcare- 
oiiK  matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  rear  the  magiiiticent  structure  many  leagues  in  circumfer- 
enfie.  A  great  wall  of  this  kind  already  surrounds  the  islands,  and  by  the  continued  ktiour 
of  these  submarine  animals  is  fast  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  its  parts.  On 
the  north-east  side  it  already  bears  a  fertile  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  sustains 
trees,  and  affords  even  a  liabitation  to  man.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  beneath  the  surfiice,  aa  if  purposely  to  afFiwd  access  to  shipping  to  the  lagoon 
within,  "  All  tlie  islands,"  continues  Captam  King,  "  we  suhsequcntlj  visited  were  similar 
to  these,  in  having  their  western  or  eastern  side  more  advanced  than  the  opposite  one.  The 
outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  from  unfathomable  depths;  the  inner  descends  wilJi  a  elope 
to  about  120  or  150  feet  below  the  surface.  This  abruptness  causes  the  sea  to  break  and 
ei:pend  its  fiiry  upon  the  reef^  witliout  disturbing  the  waters  in  the  lagoon.  Th6  coral  ani- 
mals consequently  rear  their  delicate  structure  there  without  apprehension  of  violence,  and 
form  tlieir  submarine  erottoes  in  all  the  varied  shapes  which  fency  can  'magine.  Tliey 
have  already  encircled  each  of^  these  islands  with  a  barrier,  which  they  are  daily  extending, 
and  have  reared  knolls  so  closely  as  almost  to  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon. 
More  independent  bodies  are  in  other  parts  bringing  to  the  surface  numerous  isolated 
columns,  tending  to  the  same  end ;  and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  with  such  activity,  that  a 
speculative  imagination  might  picture  to  itself^  at  no  very  remote  period,  one  vast  plain 
covering  the  whole  of  the  lagoon,  yielding  forests  of  bread  fl'uit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  trees, 
and  ultimately  sustenance  to  a  numerous  population  and  a  variety  of  animals  subservient  to 

Coral  Islands.  Lord  Hook  Island,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Serle  Island,  Whitsunday  Island, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Lagoon  Island,  Thonm  Cap  Island,  Egraont  Island,  Barrow  Island, 
&irysfbrt  Island,  Osnabnrg  Island,  Byam  Martin  Island,  Gloucester  Island,  Bow  Island,  are 
thtoughout  of  coral  fonnaljon;  and  Captain  King  adds,  "the  islands  which  were  visited 
between  Bow  Island  and  Otnheite  were  all  of  the  same  character  of  formation  as  those  just 
enumerated :  one  of  these  he  named  Melville,  another  Croker  Island.  The  coral  islands  of 
this  group  are  thirty-two  in  number;  the  largest  of  them  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  less  than  one  mile." 

Otaheite.  This  island  appears  like  one  lofly  mountain,  intersected  with  deep  green  vallesie, 
bounded  by  dark  rocks,  and  terminating  above  in  a  double  summit,  Oroena  and  Pitohiti,  rfie 
most  elevated  of  which  is  said  to  be  19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tocke  are 
of  an  igneous  origin,  and  principally  common  and  amygdalous  basalt.  The  amygdaloidal 
basalt  affords  apophylite,  needlestone,  chabasite,  and  analcime,  and  the  common  basalt 
embedded  aagite,  hornblende,  and  large  masses  of  granular  olivine.  Hoffmaji,  who  accom- 
panied Kotzebue,  observed,  besides  the  ipinerals  just  mentioned,  in  some  cavities  siliceous 
stalactites  in  the  process  of  formation;  and  the  same  naturalist  found  rocks  of  clinl^tone,  with 
embedded  crystal  of  glassy  felspar,  some  varieties  of  which  much  resembled  trachyte.  Ho 
also  met  wil^  large  masses  of  syenite  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
detecting  this  rock  in  situ.  The  islands  of  Huaheine,  Otaha,  Uiietea,  Borabora,  and  Maura, 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  Marquesas:  hence  they  may  be  considered  basaltic 
islands,  with  volcanic  craters  of  eruption. 

Marquesas.  The  highest  of  this  graup,  the  island  of  Dominica  (Ohiwaua),  may,  in  Von 
Buch's  opuiion,  prove  to  be  a  traohytio  principal  volcano,  with  a  crattr.  The  other  isles 
appear  to  belong  to  the  basaltic  class.  In  these  islands  the  sea  extends  to  the  base  of  tiie 
mountains,  there  bemg  no  protecting  coral  reefeaais  the  case  in  most  of  tliose  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  generally  low,  few  of  them  attaining  a  height  of  some  hundred 
feet ;  but  the  small  volcano,  Tofua,  rises  to  a  greater  height,  probably  3000  feeL  It  appears 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  for  every  time  it  has  been  visited  symptoms  of  agitation  have 
been  observed.  As  stated  \yv  Buch,  a  great  stream  of  lava,  flowing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea,  produced  frightful  ravages ;  and  Captam  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  found 
the  volcano  in  full  activity.  From  the  pumice  which  covers  the  coast  of  Tongataboo  and 
Anamoka,  it  would  seem  that  the  mountain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  group,  and  in  the  most  northern  island,  Gardner's  Island,  in  17°  57'  S.  lat.  184°  6'  E, 
long..  Captain  Edwards,  in  1791,  observed  ti'acesof  a  recent  eruption,  and  smoke  rose  every- 
where from  the  border  of  the  table-land. 

New  Hebrides.  The  Island  of  Ahrym,  in  this  group,  contains  an  active  volcano ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  stated  by  Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Taxna. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  eight  islands  forming  this  group  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  coral  reefe  and  banks  on  the  coasts,  the  prevailing  rocks  are  lavas  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  basalt,  with  olivine  and'augite,  olinkslone  porphyry  (probably  trachyte),  and 
amygdaloid,  with  zeolite.  Hoffmann  mentions  severe  craters  in  the  Mand  of  Oahu  (Woahoo) ; 
craters  were  also  noticed  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Maui  (Mowee).  Hawai,  the  Owhyhee 
of  Captain  Cook,  is  tlie  largest  and  most  elevated  island  of  this  volcanic  group.  Its  structure 
and  composition,  like  that  of  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  S6a,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Besides  the  ^reat  volcano  of  Kirauea,  so  graphically  described  by  Ellis  in  his  Polynesian 
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Researchea,  which  is  in  nctivitj',  there  are  several  in  an  extinguished  state.  One  of  them, 
Mouna  Roa,  is  calculated  bj  Captain  King  aX  16,020  feet  in  height,  estimating  it  according  to 
the  tropical  line  of  show.  Another,  Mouna  Koah,  the  peaks  of  which  are  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  cannot  be  less,  he  thinks,  than  18,400  feet  Mr.  Ellis  reckons  the  height  at 
between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  The  whole  island  of  HawM,  indeed,  embracing  a  space  of 
4000  square  iniies,>  is,  according  to  Ellis,  one  maps  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  in 
different  stages  of  decomposition. 

South  Shetland  and  South  Orkney  Islands.  In  these  remote  and  little  known  islands, 
fudging  from  the  few  speciinena  brought  to  Europe  by  that  enterprising-  officer  Weddell,  and 
aime  oBier  navigators,  we  can  only  say,  generally,  that,  although  primitive  roclts,  and  also 
those  of  the  secondary  class,  occur,  the  volcanic  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent;  and  that,  in 
some  islands,  volcanic  action  is  still  perceptible.  Weddell,  in  his  interesting  voyage  towards 
the  South  Pole,  remarks,  that,  on  passing  witliin  200  yards  of  Bridgnian's  Island,  in  S.  lat 
82°,  he  observed  smoke  issuing  with  great  violence  through  fissures  in  the  rocks.  The 
loftiest  land  among  the  South  Shetiands,  according  to  Weddell,  is  in  James's  Liland,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  most  Bouthern  islands  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  the  world  are  those  named,  tw  the  same  nautical  discoverer,  Hope  Island,  and 
Jameson's  Island,  situated  in  S.  kt  63°.  The  most  northecii  known  land  is  also  insular,  viz. 
Ross's  Island,  in  N.  lat,  80°  45i'. 

Jxutn  Fernandez.  This  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  coii- 
sisting  of  very  high  land,  the  iofUest  summit  of  which  rises  to  3005  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh,  the  only  geologist  who  has  examined  the  island,  could  discover  no  trace  of  a 
modern  volcano,  said  to  exist  there  by  former  visiters :  all  the  rocks,  according  to  him,  consist 
of  basaltic  greenstone,  or  rather  basalt  embedded  with  olivine. 

The  Gallapagos  form  a  very  characteristic  volcanic  group.  The  principal  volcano  lies  in 
the  most  westerly  island,  viz.  Narborough  Island,  whicJi  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  of  them  all. 
Lieutenant  Shillibeer,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1814,  observed  two  volcanoes  in  this  island  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Captain  Hall  describes  another  of  the  group,  viz.  Abington  Island,  of 
basaltic  formation,  traversed  fey  many  craters  of  eruption.  Lord  Byron,  on  March  26, 1925, 
landed  on  Albermarle  Island,  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  Gallapagos 
group;  and  that  several  extinct  craters  show  that  fire  has,  at  no  remote  period,  been  as  active 
there  as  it  then  was  in  Narborough  and  some  others.  "Its  length,"  continues  Loiyl  Byron, 
"from  north  to  south,  is  about  seventy-Eve  miles,  and  the  souUiern  end  appears  to  be  well 
wooded.  The  heat  was  very  great  as  we  approached  the  land,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
84° ;  and  as  wo  shot  into  tlie  cove  we  disturbed  such  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  and  other 
animals,  fJiat  we  were  nearly  deafened  with  their  wild  and  piercing  cries.  The  place  is 
like  a  now  creation :  Che  birds  and  beasts  do  not  get  out  of  our  way ;  the  pelicans  and  sea- 
lions  look  in  our  feces,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  intrude  on  their  solitude ;  the  small  birds  are 
80  tame  that  they  hop  upon  our  feet ;  and  all  this  amidst  volca 
us  on  either  hand.  Altogether,  it  is  as  wild  and  desolate  a  see 


—Botany. 

The  numerous  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  atford  a  very  varied 
vegetation,  and,  what  most  concerns  both  ua  and  the  natives  of  them,  a  considerable  number 
of  highly  useful  plants.     Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially  rank 


i)  C^C  919  ),  which  is  to  the  natives  of  these. islanOs  the 
lond  of  it,  and  it  evidently  suits  their  constitutions,  as  a 
very  perceptible  improvement  is  often  witnessed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  a  few  weeks  after  the 
biead  fiuit  season  has  commenced.  For  the  chiefs  it  is 
usually  dressed  three  times  a  day;  .but  the  poorer 
classes  seldom  cook  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  even 
rebake  it  on  the  next  Various  are  the  modes  of  prepar- 
mg  this  valuable  fruit  Sometimes  the  natives  of  a  dis- 
trict assemble  to  prepare  it  in  a  large  and  common  oven, 
when  It  is  called  opio.  This  is  done  by  digging  a 
large  pit  20  or  30  feet  round,  and  filling  it  with  fire- 
wood and  large  stones,  till  the  heat  almost  l)rings  the 
latter  to  i  state  of  liquefaction,  when  the  covering  is 
removed,  and  many  hundreds  of  ripe  bread-fruit 
thrown  in,  with  a  few  leaves  laid  over  them;  the  re- 
maming  hot  stones  are  placed  above  them,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  leaves  and  earth. 
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tills  state  a  doy  or  two,  when  the  parties  to  whom  the  frait  belongs  dig  a  hole  and  take  out 
what  they  waiil,  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  Bread-fruit  thus  baked  will  keep  f[ood  tor 
aiveral  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened.  This  process  ia  much  discontinued  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianitj,  owing  to  the  debauchery,  rioting,  feasting,  and  sleeping,  which  used 
to  follow  the  opening-  of  an  opio  oven. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  undergoes  fermentation,  by  being  piled  in  heaps  and  beaten  to  a  kind 
of  paste,  when  it  is  called  mahi.  It  keeps  many  months,  and,  though  sour  and  indigestible, 
is  considered  good  food  during  the  scarce  seasons.  The  tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows, 
besides  producing  three  or  four  regular  crops  annually,  and  being  seldom  quite  destitute  of 
ripe  iVnit,  fiimishea  a  valuable  resin,  that  is  used  for  making  tight  the  seams  of  the  canoes. 
The  back  of  the  young  branches  affiirds  cloth,  and  the  trunks  a  valuable  timber,  of  which 
canoes,  houses,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  people,  are  nianufectured.  There  are  .50 
varieties  of  this  tree,  the  principal  being  the  Paea  (ATtocarpus  iiicisa),  and  the  Ura  Maohe 
(A.  mtegrifnUa). 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bread-fruit  is  usually  eafen  green,  when  its  rind  is  thin,  but 
hard,  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  entirely  covered  witji  slightly  marked  and  small  pentagonal 
sections.  It  is  cooked  by  throwing  it  immediately  on  the  fire,  when  the  outer  coat  becomes 
ciiarred,  and  the  inner  parts  only  roast  like  a  potato,  which  it  resembles  in  general  con- 
sistency, tliough  it  is  rather  more  spongy,  and  the  whole,  when  the  rind  is  removed,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  light-coloured  smoking  loaf  The  taste  is  like  the  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  an  egg,  slightly  astringent ;  very  good  as  a  vegetable,  though  to  English  palates  forming 
but  a  very  indifferent  suhetitute  for  bread. 

The  low  intratroptcal  islands  of  Polynesia  yield  Cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
which  are  called  Haari,  and,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be  considered  the  moat  serviceable 
fruits.  The  tree,  too,  is  usefiil  and  highly  ornamental,  imparting  to  the  landscape  ail  the 
richness  and  ele^nce  of  equatorial  verdure ;  but  so  well  is  it  known,  by  forming  a  striking 
feature  in  all  Oriental  views,  that  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe  its  straight  and  tapering 
stem,  or  the  beautiful  crown  of  long  green  leaves  which  it  bears  at  the  summit,  and  which, 
like  a  graceful  plume,  waves  in  the  fitfiil  breeze,  and  nods  over  the  spreading  wood  or  the 
humble  shrubbery.  Unlike  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  and  almost  every  tree  aflfaiSing  valuable 
fruit,  which  require  a  fertile  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  cocoa-nut,  though  it  will 
grow  in  the  rich  valleys,  and  beside  the  streams  tliat  flow  through  them,  yet  flourishes  equally 
on  the  barren  sen-beach,  amid  fragments  of  coral  and  sand,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide,  end  on  the  arid  sidea  of  sun-burnt  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  shallow 
and  where  no  stream  is  seen  to  flow.  The  tnmk,  whether  in  its  timber  or  bark,  serves  the 
South  Sea  islanders  for  almost  all  purposes  of  shelter,  protection,  and  defence,  the  best 
houses,  canoes,  spears,  &o.  being  made  of  it ;  while  the  leaves  serve  for  coverings  to  their 
hea<ls,  and  are  the  emblems  of  authority  used  by  the  chiefs.  The  fibres  that  envelope  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  afford  a  kind  of  cloth-  that  is  sometimes 
removed  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  cut  info  jackets  and  shirts  by  the  natives, 
especially  by  the  fishermen,  who  attach  a  cotton  collar  to  the  garment,  and  seem  little 
annoyed  by  its  wi^  testure.  But  the  fruit  is  the  most  precious  part  of  this  serviceable, 
hardy,  and  beautiful  plant.  In  every  stage,  from  its  first  formation  after  the  ftll  of  the 
blossom,  to  llie  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut  that  has  almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree ;  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  its  pulp,  milk,  kernel, 
husk,  or  oil,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

The  Yam  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Dioscorea  alata  (_fig,  920.),  which  is  cultivated  with 
much  care,  though  for  that  very  reason  to  no  great  extent.  It  is  requisite  to  plant  it  on  the 
slopes  of  low  hills,  or  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  where  small  terraces  are  purposely  prepared  for 
its  reception,  covered  with  rich  earth,  or  decaying  leaves.  The  roots  are  highly  nutritive 
and  well-flavoured,  and  are  prepared  for  food  either  by  baking  or  boiling.  As  liey  may  be 
preserved  longer  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  thus  form  an  excellent  sea 
stock,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  yams  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  (he  South  Sea  Islands. 

Taro  is  the  root  of  Arum  esculentum,  a  plant  that  forms  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  in 
the  Sandwich  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  answering  to  these  nations  the  double  purpose 
of  vegetables  and  bread.  The  root  requires  to  be  Ranted  in  a  hard  soil,  and  kept  covered 
witli  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  months,  when  it  is  fit  to  eat,  though  it  increases  in  size  and 
excellence  for  two  years  or  more.  In  the  natural  state,  both  the  foliage  and  roots  of  taro 
kive  all  the  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the  genus  to  which  the  plant  belongs ;  but 
these  are  so  dissipated  by  cooking,  whether  baking  or  boiling,  that  theybecome  mild  and 
palatable,  with  no  peculiar  flavour  more  than  belongs  to  good  bread.  The  islanders  bake  the 
root  in  the  native  ovens,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread-fiTiit,  already  described,  and  then  beat 
the  paste  into  a  mass  like  dough,  called  Poe.  It  is  eaten  by  thrusting  the  fbre-flnger  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  mass,  and  securing  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  passing  it  into  the 
mouth  with  a  hasty  revolving  motion  of^the  band  and  finger.  The  only  name  of  the  latter 
is  derived  from  this  use  of  it,  "  Karma  Poe,"  the  Poe  Finger. 

A  kind  of  bread,  rhiefly  used  on  festive  occasions,  is  prepared  from  llie  root  of  the  Pia 
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Tacca  pinnalifida)  (Jig.  931.),  which,  thoug^h  a  spontaneous  production 
;ultivated  in  the  native  gardeais,  by  means  of  which  much  finer  toots  are 
jt  is  beaten  to  palp  and  subjected  to  repeated  washings,  by  which  it 
ind  colourless,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  fit  for  use.  There  is  little 
shall  hare  acquired  a  better  method  of  preparing  it,  this  may 


and  vie  with  the  West  Indian  arrow-n 


n  appear- 


More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  bread-fruit,  yet  iar  leas  serviceable 
as  food,  ia  tho  Maia  of  the  Sooth  Sea  islanders,  by  which  name  they  indiscrimmately  call 
both  the  Plantain  and  Banann  (the  Mvsa  samentum  and  M.  paradisiaca).  These  are  indi- 
genous, though  cultivated;  their  fruit  is  rich  and  nutritive,  yet  too  common  in  the  tropics  to 
need  e  particular  description  here.  There  are,  perhaps,  thirty  cultivated  varieties,  besides 
nearly  twenty  wild  ones,  which  are  also  large  and  useful.  The  Orea,  or  Maiden  Plantain, . 
comes  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  truly  delicious.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  eight 
to -twelve  feet  high;  ita  leaves  are  fine  specimens  of  tropical  verdure,  being  oilen  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  ot  a  delicate  pea  green  colour  when  recent,  but  rich 
bright  yellow  when  dry.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  mches  iongj  somewhat  like  a  cucumber, 
except  that  ithas  frequently  well-defined  angle",  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  tri- 
angular or  quadrangular,  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  ypllow  hue.  Sixty  or  seventy  fruits  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  stalk.  Each  plantam  produces  only  one  bunch  of  fi'uit,  and  ia 
then  removed,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  suckers  that  rise  round  the  root;  if  these  be 
four  or  five  feet  high  when  the  parent  stem  i"  cut  down,  they  will  bear  in  about  twelve 
months.  The  plantain  fruit  ia  always  acceptable,  and  resembles  in  flavour  a  soil  and  sweety 
but  not  very  juicy  pear :  it  is  good  in  milk,  and  also  in  puddings  and  pies,  and,  when  fer- 
mented, makes  excellent  vinegar. 

In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fruit  is  scarce,  the  natives  supply  the  defi- 
ciency with  the  fruit  of  the  Mape,  or  Rata,  a  native  ch^tnut  (^InOKarpus  editlis).  This  is 
a  tree  of  stately  growth  and  splendid  Ibliage,  rarely  seen  in  high  grounds,  but  generally 
flourishing  on  the  margin  of  streams,  the  course  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  by  the 
unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  towering  above  the  humbler  trees.  The  singular  trunk 
generally  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  has  large  umbrageous  arms ; 
but  its  chief  feature  ia  the  supporting  stems  or  buttresses,  which  it  llrowa  out  from  large 
projections  on  the  stem,  and  which,  striking  root  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  appear 
like  so  many  planks  covered  with  bark,  and  placed  around  the  ori^nal  tree.  The  wood  ia 
fine-grained,  but  perishable :  the  nuts  hang  in  clusters,  covered  with  a  thin  husk ;  they  are 
generally  polled  when  green,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  Vi,  or  Brazilian  Plum  (Spondias 
diilcis),  is  an  abundant  and  excellent  fruit,  ova!,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  not  unlike  a  very 
large  magnum  bonum  plum.  The  Ahio  (Eugenia  malaccensis)  is  perhaps  the  moat  juicy 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of  tho  Society  lalands.  It  resembles  in  its  shape  a  small 
apple,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  containing  a  white  and  juicy,  but  rather  ii 


pid,  pulp.     Like  the  Vi,  it  bears  but  once  a  year,  and  i 
Both  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 

Three  species  of  fern  afford  food ;  the  Pteris  esculenta,  Polypodiu 
and  P.  dichotomum  (Thunberg). 

Besides  the  valuable  esculent  plants  now  mentioned,  is  the  Sugar 
rvm  offidTtarwrn),  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Sandwich  Isknt 
"    '■  n  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    It  w" 
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nishes  a  sweet  and  nouriehing  juice,  appeasing  at  once  lioth  hunger  and  thirst.     Within  a 
few  5'ears  they  iiave  been  taught  to  extract  the  juice,  and  by  boiiiog  it  prepare  a  very  good 

These  various  indigenous  productions  are  not  only  eaten  when  dressed,  as  taken  from  the 
tree  or  dug  from  the  ground,  but  by  a  diversity  of  combinations  several  exCeUenE  kinds  of 
tiiod  are  prepared  frem  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  confectionaiy  or  made  dishes  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  With  ripe  bread-fruit  and  plantain  mised,  they  prepare  Pepe,  which, 
when  baked,  is  not  unlike  soft  gingerbread.  A  compositbn  of  arrow-root  and  grated  cocoa- 
kernel  is  called  Taota;  and  of  arrow-root  and  plantain  they  make  a  number  of  sweet  pud- 
dings, which  are  folded  in  leaves,  and  baked  in  the  native  ovens.  A  sauce  is  ftirniahed  by 
the  ripe  cocoa-nut,  sliced,  and  put  into  a  calabash  of  salt  water,  which  they  shake  daily  till 
the  nut  be  dissolved.  This  ia  called  Mitiaro,  and,  thong-h  most  nauseous,  is  eaten  as  sauce 
to  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  almost  every  article  of  food. 

The  native  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  delicious,  and  their  number  has  been  great'y 
increased  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  Oranges,  shad- 
docks, and  limes  were  originally  introduced  by  Captains  Cook,  Bligh,  and  Vancouver.  Vmes, 
which  were  cultivated  successfully  by  the  missionaries,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
native  wars.  Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas.  Cape  mulberries,  and  figs,  with  cus- 
tard apples  (Anona  Iriloba),  and  coffee  plants,  ftirive  well.  Many  foreign  vegetables  have 
been  tried,  hut  they  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  Wheat ;  still  pumpkins,  melons,  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  French  beans,  succeed  tolerably. 

To  the  list  of  esculent  vegetables,  fl'uits,  and  roots,  given  in  tiie  preceding  pages,  many 
might  be  added ;  but  these  suffice  to  show  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutritiveness,  delicacy, 
and  richness  of  the  provisions  spontaneously  furnished  to  gratify  the  palate  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  Here  man  appettrs  to  live  only  for  enjoyment, 
and  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and  even  the  fear  of  want 
is  unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so  diversified  and  profiise,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Divme  Giver  of  all  should  be  neither  recognised  nor 
acknowledged,  or  that  His  mercies  should  foster  insensibility  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  the 
participants  oF  His  bounty.     Such,  however,  was  the  melancholy  fact,  although 

Poiii'd  forth  spoil tnneoits  and  abundant  Iiatvests, 


O^o"  923  )  WTs  unhappily  soon  learned,  and  communicated  from  tlie  natives  of  one  group  of 
islands  to  another,  and  all  the  demoraliBing  and  debasing  efecta 
of  drunkenness  were  proportionably  exhibited.  The  root  may 
certainly  be  used  for  many  valuable  purposes;  it  is  sweet  and 
palatable  when  baked,  and  a  kind  of  beer,  very  suitable  for  sea- 
store,  is  procured  from  it  by  fermentation ;  but  much  the  greater 
part  is  employed  in  making  an  inebriating  liquor  that  the  natives 
use  in  great  quantities.  Whole  districts  frequentl3f'  united  to 
erect  what  might  be  termed  a  public  still,  which,  though  rude 
and  unsightly,  answered  the  purpose  too  well.  A  rude  frag- 
ment of  rock,  excavated  below  to  contain  fire,  and  surmounted 
by  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  in  which  liie  macerated  Ti 
root  was  placed,  afforded  the  chief  materials;  while  a  bamboo 
cane,  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold  water,  condensed  the  distilled 
vapour,  which  flowed  into  a  calabash  or  other  vessel  set  below 
to  receive  it.  When  all  was  ready,  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
district  assembled  to  drink  the  Ava,  as  this  spirit  was  called; 
and  they  continued  so  employed  for  several  days  together,  quaf- 
DiacHniTffliaioBiu.  gjjg  jj^g  liquor  as  it  issued  from  the  still,  and  then  sinking  into 

a  state  ct  the  most  mdescribable  wretchedness,  or  often  practising  the  most  ferocious  bar- 
barities Sometimes,  m  a  deserted  still-house,  may  yet  be  seet  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
boiler  and  its  other  appendages  scattered  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  and  among  them  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  6a^  that  generally  ended 
their  dissipation.  Even  the  crews  of  European  vessels  have  been  inhumardy  murdered  on 
these  occasions.  The  Ava'  root  might  probably  he  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  medicine ; 
Mr.  Collie,  the  surgeon  of  Capt.  Beechey's  voyage,  having  attested  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  it  removed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  even  seemed  to  produce  a  reno- 
vating efieet  on  the  whole  constitution.  A  representation  of  the  Tabitian  still,  witii  many 
particulars  respecting  tlie  Ava,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ellis's  fnteresting  work,  the  Polyne- 
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Capt.  Beechey  states,  that  the  roots  and  stalks  of  a  species  of  Pepper  (Piper  methysticum) 
lave  also  been  distilled  in  many  of  the  islands ;  and  though  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits 
bas  much  superseded  the  use  of  Ava,  that  intoxication,  with  its  attendant  demorahEmtion,  ia 
Si  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  The  colour  of  Ava  mode  from  the  pepper  resembles  thick 
lirty  water,  and  iti  taste  is  so  nauseous,  that  it  was  customary  to  swallow  a  hearty  draught 
sf  water  after  the  intoxicating  dose,  U)  remove  its  unpleasant  taste  and  burning  effects. 

For  clothing,  the  Polynesians  avail  themselves  greatly  of  the  bark  afforded  by  Ibe  Mams 
^Broussonetia)  papyryera,  or  Paper  Mulberry  (^,  923.).  The  manufecture  of  cloth, 
which  is  a  tedious  process,  and  the  weaving  of  mats,  which 
sometimes  serve  for  garments  as  well  as  for  bedding,  fall  to  the 
department  of  the  women.  The  inner  bark  is  taken  off  in  a 
single  piece,  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  end  (o  end  of  the 
trunk;  it  is  scraped,  spread  oat,  rolled  and  flattened,  and  so  left 
to  dry ;  the  addilion  of  other  pieces  being  sometimes  made,  to 
mcrease  the  diameter.  The  wooden  mallets  with  which  the 
bark  is  beaten  are  four-sided ;  one  side  being  smooth,  the  second 
coarsely  grooved,  the  third  furrowed  mote  finely,  and  the  fourth 
closely  checked  in  squares  or  diamonds;  and  thus  the  pattern 
may  bo  varied,  and  cloth  may  be  produced,  either  smooth,  striped 
like  dimity,  finely  corded  like  muslin,  or  with  a  small  check 
like  diaper.  The  thickness  of  the  clotli  is  various ;  some  being 
like  stout  paper,  or  morocco  leather,  and  others  as  fine  and  traiia- 
meirusrupfritia  parent  as  Italian  crape.     The  cloth  for  sleeping,  which  is  the 

largest  and  thicket,  is  made  of  ten  sheets  fistened  together, 
and  IS  as  large  as  a  common  counterpane.  This  kind  of  cloth  takes  a  beautiful  dye,  and 
much  taste  is  exercised  by  the  natives  in  blending  the  hues  and  figures.  The  best  is  little 
inferior  m  ippearance  to  fine  chmtz ;  but  its  perishable  nature  (for  it  will  not  bear  wetting), 
and  the  labour  requisite  for  preparing  it,  render  it  a  costly  article.  Occasionally  the  natives 
steep  the  cloth  m  cotoa  nut  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal-wood,  or  the  fragrant  berries  of  the 
Pandanus,  have  been  infused,  thus  rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  and  imparting  a  per- 
fume ;  but  even  this  kind  does  not  last  many  weelts.  Five  pieces,  each  four  yards  long', 
are  requisite  to  make  one  Pau,  as  the  cloth  which  the  women  wear  round  the  waist  is 

The  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  odoratisaima  afibrd  a  very  large  kind  of  mat,  generally  used 
for  laying  on  floors,  sometimes  twenty  yards  square,  and  beautifully  fine,  like  the  braid  of  a 
Leghorn  bonnet.  Sometimes  they  ore  quite  white,  or  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  "finished 
with  a  rich  fringe  at  the  end.  Necklaces,  composed  of  the  fragrant  nut  of  this  kind  of  Palm, 
or  Screw  pinp  are  worn  round  the  neck  on  festive  occasions. 

The  Tutui  tree  the  Vinviri,  and  the  Sandal-wood,  must  close  our  imperfect  account  of 
the  s  egetable  tieasures  of  these  highly  fevoured  islands.  The  first,  or  Aleurites  triloba 
(fig  934),  affords  a  nut,  which  was  the  principal  substitute  for  can- 
dles among  the  islanders  betbre  the  introduction  of  oil  by  the  whale 
ships  It  is  full  of  a  rich  oil,  and  after  being  slightly  baked  is 
formed  into  torches  by  stringing  thirty  or  forty  nuts  together  on  a 
ruoli  and  enclosing  four  or  five  of  these  strings  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Ti  (Jhacwna  terminalis),  or  Hala  (PaTtdamis' odoralUsma).  After 
being  lighted,  before  one  nut  is  consumed,  the  flame  communicates 
to  the  oU  of  the  one  below ;  and  as  tile  blaze  expires,  the  shell  of 
the  e.ichausted  nut  is  struck  o^  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  The 
tret  also  yields  a  gum  used  in  preparing  the  native  cloth,  and  (he 
bark  affords  a  permanent  dye;  still  the  nuts  are  the  most  precious 
part  Sometimes  they  pre  burnt  to  charcoal  and  pulverised,  for  tat- 
tooing the  skin,  painting  canoes,  &c. 
The  Viriviri  is  the  Erythrma  Corallodendron,  a  beautiful  tree,  covered  with  splendid  flow- 
ers,  and  yielding  a  delightful  shade,  Tlie  ease  with  which  cuttings  of  it  strike  root,  and 
the  lightness  and  fine  grain  of  the  wood,  render  it  valuable  for  fences,  and  the  best  canoes 
and  surf  brards  are  made  of  it. 

The  Sandal-wood  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  considered  by  Capt,  Beechey  fo  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  East  Indies  {Santalum  allnmi) ;  but  tlie  silecimens  brought  home  by  the  natu- 
ralists of  that  expedition  prove  it  to  be  the  Santalum  JfSreycinetianura  (fig.  925.)  of  Gaudi- 
chaiid,  in  FreyeineCa  Voyage,  p,  443  to  445.  It  is,  according  to  that  navigator,  the  only 
commercial  production  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  a.  tolerably  heav^  and  solid  wood; 
and,  after  the  sap  or  part  next  tlic  bark  has  been  taken  off,  b  of  a  light  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  containing  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil.  Although  a  plant  of  slow  growtJi,  it  is  found 
in  abundance  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Sandwich  blands,  and  is  cut  down  in  great 

Suantities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their  principal  article  of  exportation.  It  is  brought 
own  to  the  beach  in  pieces,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  ai^  to  eight  feet 
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LOt  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  It  is  sold  by 
weight ;  and  the  merchants,  who  exchange  for  it  articles  of  European 
or  Chinese  manulacture,  take  it  to  the  Ganloii  market,  where  it  is 
bought  b^  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  prepaiing  incense  to  bum 
in  their  idol  temples. 

The  Sandal-wood,  it  is  known,  requires  many  years  to  arrive  at  a 
fit  state  for  the  market,  and,  its  cultivation  not  having  been  attended 
to,  the  wood  is  becoming  scarce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation  is  con- 
'  siderably  increased.  During  Capt,  Beechey's  visit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  attending  tiie  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  jay  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  a  peknl  (or  133  lbs.)  each,  which 
they  were  required  to  bring  from  tlie  mountains  under  a  penaltyof 
four  dollars,  and  to  deposit  with  the  authorities  of  Honoruru.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wood  brought  in  was  sniall  and  crooked,  and  only 
fit  for  the  use  of  the  jos-houses  in  China,  where  it  is  burned  as  in 
Bamaium  ii  loyciiieuanura.  (.gf^g .  \mi  (;|jg  consnniption  of  it  there  is  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  for  i!s  disuse  in  those  places  of  worship.  The  odour  of  the  sandal-wood  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  very  inferior  to  tiiat  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  oiher  parts  of  India. 

Stissect.  3, — Zoology 

The  2oologicftl  character  of  the  South  Sea  islands  has  already  been  indicated  in  our 
general  observations  upon  Australasia.  There  are,  however,  many  local  peculiarities;  but 
the  zoology  of  this  division  is  still  olfficure ;  for  it  has  been  little  visited,  since  the  voyages 
of  the  celebrated  Banks,  by  scientific  naturalists.  The  quadrupeds  are  so  few  that  they 
hardly  deserve  notice;  nor  do  any  of  the  islands  seem  to  possess  a  single  species  of  kanga- 
roa  The  birds  are  little  better  known :  the  lories  we  of  that  particular  section  named  5Vi- 
choglossvs,  or  parrakeet  lories,  a  group  dispersed  over  the  whole  Oceanic  Islands,  and  abun- 
dant in  New  Holland,  while  the  honey-suckers  an 
common  to  Australia  Proper.  As  yet,  therefore,  wf 
distinct  genus  peculiar  to  this  division ;  although,  i 
bring  sijmo  to  lighL 

Sect.  ID. — Historical  Oeographt/. 

The  discovery  of  the  Polyn^iaji  Islands  has  been  one  of  the  leading  achievements  of 
modern  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  entirely  unknown  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1513,  however, 
Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  riame,  and  measured  the  intire  breadth 
of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  southivard  of  most  of  these  islands,  touching  only  at  the  Ladrones, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  Drake  and  Cavendish,  whose  circumnavigation 
was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  crossed 
tho  ocean  loo  fiir  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  gi'oups. 

The  Spaniards,  about,  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  eflbrts  to  explore  the 
South  Sea  from  Peru,  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon 
Isles;  and,  twenty  years  after,  in  proceeding  to  found  a  colony  there,  he  lighted  upon  a 
group  called  ft'om  him  the  Mendana,  or,  from  his  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Quiros, 
in  the  voyage  distinguished  by  tho  discovery  of  New  Holland,  passed  a  considerable  and 
fine  island,  which  he  named  Sagitlaria,  and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  s^ppoEe  was 
Otaheite. 

The  Butch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  In  1615-16,  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire  doubled  Cape  Horn,  discovering  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  navigator.  About  Uie  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important 
voyage  in  which,  after  discovering  Van  Diemen's  I^and  and  New  Zealand,  he  arrived  at  the 
interesting  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Roggewein,  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  crossing  the  PaciSc,  made  several  discoveries,  and,  m  particular,  that  of  Easter  Island. 

It  was  England,  however,  which,  under  the  reign  and  auspices  of  George  III.,  mainly 
acliieved  the  exploration  of  tliis  remote  and  interestmgportion  of  the  globe.  The  series  of 
voyages  fitted  out  by  government  began  with  those  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret  Wallia 
waa  the  first  who  cefltainly  touched  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Otaheite;  and  a  number  oi 
detached  islands  were  brought  to  light  by  those  navigators.  But  the  three  voyages  of  Cook, 
between  1767  and  1779,  formed  the  grandest  era  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands  had  been  already  known,  he  was  the  first  who  mode  careful  observations 
on  the  character  and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  The 
important  group  of  the  Sandwich  islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  ttiourfi,  from  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  his  untimely  death.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  same  illustrious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  the  shores  of  America, 
anil  in  the  arctic  seas  north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  sub- 
jecL     At  the  close  of  the  career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Polynesian  region 
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Imd  been  explored;  and  the  efforts  of  Vancouver,  his  successor,  were  chiefly  employed  in 
completing  the  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Yet  ample  and  curious  glean- 
ings were  still  left  for  Bougainville,  the  contemporary  of  Cools;  for  Perouse,  Lahillardiere, 
snd  D'Entrocasteaox,  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  French  government,  who  still  more  recently 
employed  Freycinet,  Duperrey,  D'Urriile,  and  Laplace.  American  navigalars  have  made 
some  important  discoveries  and  eome  interesting  observations.  Something  still  remained 
tor  the  Russian  navigators  Kriisenstern  and  Kotzebue,  and  for  Captain  Beechey,  not  to  men- 
tion other  names  of  secondary  importance.  There  probably  remain  still  detached  islands, 
and  even,  small  groups,  in  this  great  expanse  of  ocean,  tu  reward  tlie  search  of  fiiture  navi- 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  effected  a  remarkable  change  upon 
these  islands.  Among  the  most  active  agents  have  been  the  English  and  American  mission- 
aries: a  party  of  the  former,  sent  out  by  the  London  society,  were  in  1797  landed  in  Ota- 
heite,  by  Captaui  Wilson,  from  the  ship  Duff.  Their  labours  were  attended  with  little  success, 
till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which  will  he 
noticed  in  treating  of  that  island,  they  succeeded  in  overtbrowmg  idolatry,  with  the  bloody 
and  superstitious  rites  connected  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  an  cdmost  paramount  influence 
over  prince  and  people.  This  influence  iJiey  have,  in  subservience  to  then-  main  object, 
emplfwed  in  studiously  instructmg  the  natives  in  civilised  habits,  and  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
try of  EmDpe;  efforts  which  have  been  attended  with  a  certain  though  not  complete 
success.  A  similar  change,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  effected  in  Ihe  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  agency  of  American  missionaries.  Another  cause  has  acted  powerfully  upon 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  Since  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  great  mari- 
time nations  have  extended  their  navigation  to  the  most  distant  seas,  those  islands,  once 
considered  so  remote,  have  been  included  within  the  regular  commercial  lines  hy  which  the 
ocean  is  traversed.  As  tlie  route  from  Britain  to  her  Australian  settlements  by  Cape  Horn 
is  nearly  equidistant  with  that  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  frequently  prefer  it,  and 
are  tims  led  to  touch  for  refresliment  at  the  Society  Islands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  ace 
situated  in  the  route  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  that  of  the  fuc 
trade  fium  north-west  America  to  China.  Hence  their  harbours  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even  settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners  and 
missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not  always  act  in  unison,  or  report  very  favour- 
ably of  each  other ;  but  they  have  combined  in  producing  a  somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of 
the  arts,  manners,  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  the  rude  and  licentious  liahltB  to  which 
the  people  were  previously  addicted. 

Sect.  IV. — PoUticnl  Geography. 

The  political  state  of  these  islands  is  simple,  though  not  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  stage  of  social  life.  The  people  do  not  enjoy  tlie  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  nor  are  any  of  the  governments  moulded  into  a  republican  form.  They  are  ruled 
by  chieft,  in  an  absolute  or  at  least  ai'bitrary  manner,  with  a  power  only  controlled  by  the 
influence  of  inferior  chiefs  who  hold  sway  over  particular  districts.  These  higher  classes, 
being  exempted  from  labour,  end  better  fed  than  their  inferiors,  are  so  much  taller  and  hand- 
somer, that  they  appear  almost  like  a  different  race.  Yet,  amid  this  great  distbction  of 
ranks,  no  very  strict  police  is  maintained ;  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  is  in  general  left 
to  the  private  resentment  of  the  injured  party. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  are  not,  perhaps, 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  region.  Their  situation,  entirely  within  tbo  tropics,  might 
have  exposed  them  to  be  scorched  boneatli  the  solar  influence ;  but  the  vapours  exhaled  from 
the  vast  ocean  which  washes  their  shores,  and  the  interior  eminences,  secure  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  humidity,  which,  combined  with  the  warmth,  produces  a  most  luxuriant  veffelation. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  the  seat  of  powerful  volcanic  action,  others  are  steep  and  rocky ; 
but  many  are  clothed  to  the  summit  with  majestic  forests,  ^and  the  plains  which  they  water 
are  adapted  to  the  finest  species  of  tropical  produce.  Their  small  extent,  however,  and 
remote  situation,  preclude  the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  compete  with  tropical  America 
or  India,  in  supplymg  Europe  with  these  valuable  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected ;  though  its  operations  are  in  many  places 
nearly  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  profusion  with  which  nature  furnishes  the  means  of 
Bubsiatence,  and  even  of  luxury.  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered,  almost 
without  culture,  with  forests  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Nearly  their 
only  labour  consists  in  raising,  upon  small  cleared  spots,  the  potato  and  the  yam,  as  additions 
to  their  diet.  The  only  domestic  animals  are  the  hog  and  the  dog,  both  used  as  food,  and 
forming  luxuries  which  appear  only  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  missionaries  have  made 
attempts  to  introduce  the  larger  and  more  useful  quadrupeds,  but  without  effect,  through  tbo 
carelessness  and  imorovidence  of  the  natives.    In  the  Friendly  Islands  a  more  industriout) 
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spirit  is  perceptibk;  the  fieMa  are  well  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  neatness  and  order, 
Tlie  Sandwic]!  lalanderg,  having  a,  soil  comparatively  ai'id  and  liarten,  have  exerted  still 
greater  diligence,  not  only  in  tillage  and  eneloaiire,  but  in  extensive  and  elaborate  proCbsaea 
ibr  irrigatioa  The  absence.  Captain  Beechej  ot)serves,  of  the  greeo  and  shady  forests  of 
Otaheite,  produces,  at  first  view,  an  unfavourahle  impressIoQ ;  but,  on  mounting  the  liills, 
every  vdlley  is  sepn  covered  with  plantations  of  taro,  the  vegetable  substance  on  which 
these  islanders  chiefly  subsist  According  to  very  recent  accounts,  European  settlers  Imve 
introduced  into  Otaheite  the  cultnation  of  fcugar,  of  good  quality,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  surrounding  lelanils 

Manufecturee  and  arts  are  by  no  means  in  so  forward  a  state;  yet  the  natives  produce 
some  fine  febrics  for  the  accomuiodation  and  ornament  of  the  chiefi.  Frora  the  bac](  of 
certain  trees  are  prepared  clotha  ot  considerable  beauty ;  while  from  other  substances  very 
fine  mats  are  plaited.  Feathers  are  often  traraed  into  splendid  and  fantastic  liead-dresses. 
The  progress  in  the  useful  arts  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  the  natives  are  destitute  of  the 
most  important  instrument,  iron;  a  want  so  much  felt,  that,  at  tlieir  first  intercourse  with 
Eumpeans,  the  smallest  and  rudest  frRgmenta  of  that  metal  were  received  in  exclmnge  for 
a  large  value  in  commodities,  and  were  prized  almost  lilse  silver  and  gold  in  Europe.  It  is 
surprising  how  tolerably  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  implements  of  stone,  hard  wood,  or 
boiie,  which  were  rendered  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  industry.  In  particu- 
lar, they  had  succeeded  with  these  imperfect  means  in  constructing  spacious  and  commodi- 
ous canoes,  fitted  not'  only  for  navigating  round  their  coasts,  and  from  one  neighbouring 
island  to  another,  but  for  performing  with  safety  voyages  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Pacific. 
Some,  destined  for  state  or  for  war,  are  highly,  and,  indeed,  fantastically  ornamented ;  others 
are  diligently  employed  in  fishing,  whence  the  people  derive  their  chief  supply  of  animal 
food.  The  military  implements,  as  usual  in  such  societies,  are  variously  and  skilfully 
frame{J.  The  missionaries  have  shown  an  enlightened  aeal  lo  introduce  European  arts  and 
industry,  A  carpenter  and  a  weaver  were  sent  to  Otaheite;  and  even  a  cotton  factory,  with 
tjie  full  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  was  established  at  Eimeo.  The  people,  under  the  first 
impulse  of  novelty,  worked  hard,  and  produced  a  clofh  somewhat  coarse,  but  solid  and  dura- 
ble. They  soon,  liowever,  began  to  tire  of  continued  application,  and  the  febric  has  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  Captain  Beechey  dreads  that  the  composure  and  indifference  which 
they  manifest  on  such  suhjects  will  be  die  bane  of  their  future  prosperity.  It  is  very  well, 
they  say,  for  Europeans  to  work,  who  need  fine  clothes  and  fine  ships,  but  they  are  eatisfiod 
with  the  abundance  in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  will  inspire  a  taste  for  their  arts  and  luxu- 
ries, and  a  willingness  to  make  exertions  in  order  to  procure  them. 

Commerce,  unless  of  the  most  limited  internal  kind,  had  no  existence  till  very  recently. 
These  islands,  however  fertile,  have  no  commodities  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  a  distant 
conveyance,  except  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
in  China,  hut  is  beginning  lo  be  exhausted.  Their  ports  are  frequented  almost  solely  by 
ships  on  their  way  to  tjie  whale-fisheries  or  across  the  Pacific.  These  vessels,  arriving  after 
a  lung  and  exhausting  voyage,  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  are  often  dis- 
posed to  spend  some  time  in  refitting  and  restoring  the  health  of  their  crews :  they  afibrd 
thus  a  considerable  market  for  the  timber,  frnits,  and  live  stock  produced  on  the. islands. 
According  to  a  late  statement,  the  number  of  vessels  annually  touching  at  Otaheite  amount 
to  200 ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  double  that  number. 
From  Captain  Beechey's  report,  the  time  appears  to  be  past  when  a  few  beads  and  bits  of 
broken  iron  were  iftifficient  to  procure  a  copious  supply;  nothing  but  good  clotii  and  hard 
dollars  hear  now  a  value  in  this  market. 

Sect,  VI. — CivU  and  Social  Stale, 

The  population  of  this  numerous  insular  range  baa  never  been  estimated,  unless  by  tJie 
most  uncertain  conjectures.  Those  formed  by  Cook  and  Forster  were  so  large,  that  Hassel, 
calculating  from  them,  assigns  to  the  whole  no  less  than  1,400,000.  The  observations  ot 
recent  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
very  gfcesly  exaggerated.  We  cannot  i^uote  any  opinion  of  M.  Balbi,  who  has  mixed  Poly- 
nesia with  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  appear  no  means  of  arriving  at  precision  on 
tlie  subject;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  500,000  would  be  rather  above  tiian  under  the 
entire  population  of  this  region. 

Social  life,  among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects.  Instead  of 
tiiose  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of  savage  tribes,  their 
manners  are  distinguished  by  a  courtesy,  gaiety,  and  amenity,  which,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  abundance  witli  which  the  land  is  gifted,  made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagera 
like  a  terresliial  paradise.  These  flattering  appearances,  however,  proved  in  many  respects 
to  be  very  fallacious.  Amid  the  lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they 
soon  discovered  an  universal  propensitv  to  pilferino;,  while  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  was 
not  proof  against  Di-ils  buttons,  or  the  mosi  inaignificant  toys.    These  fiiulla  were,  doubtless. 
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agp;Tavated  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  tempting  ohjeets ;  hut  it  was,  more- 
over, soon  evident,  that  their  dances  and  other  amoBementa  were  conducted  in  a  manner  the 
most  levoltiag  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Otaheite  a  society  called  arreoy,  who 
nwde  it  a  regular  system  to  have  wives  in  common,  and  to  put  their  o:Apring  to  deatJi.  Nor 
waa  infiintioijie  the  only  practice  marked  by  the  ferocity  of  savage  life.  In  many  of  the 
islands  cannibalism  is  still  practised,  and  in  the  most  polished  there  remain  traces  of  it& 
former  existence.  Even  in  Otaheite,  war  is  carried  on  in  the  most  atrocious  spirit  of  ven- 
geance. The  victor,  after  slaying  his  unrraisting  enemy,  dreadfully  mangles  bis  body, 
exclaiming,  "  You  killed  niy  father!  you  robbed  me  of  my  wife  1"  &o.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands  were  at  first  considered  more  respectable ;  but  their  charaa 
ter,  on  further  acquaintance,  was  found  to  be  stained  with  practices  equally  revolting. 

The  native  religion  of  these  islanders  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  darkest  forms  of  super 
stition  It  not  only  gives  no  support  to  virtue,  but  affords  full  sanction  to  the  most  crue. 
and  dissolute  practices.  Even  the  flagitiou''  society  of  arreoy  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  saictity  Not  only  animab  were  oflered  in  profiision,  but  human  victims  were 
universally  sacrifiead  on  the  bloody  al- 
tars of  the  Polynesian  divinities.    Their 

low  enclosures,  commonly  of  stone,  in 
the  depth  of  forests,  ond  surrounded  with 
treea  One  of  the  observances  which 
most  powerfully  influenced  their  habitual 
evistence  was  that  of  taboo,  a  species  of 

Crohibition,  which  a  person,  in  honour  of 
is  favourite  divinity,  may  impose  upon 
■*  -•  himself,  upon  any  part  of  Jib  body,  his 

house,  his  boat,  or  whatever  belongs  to 
him      The  chief  has  an  extensive  power 
1  „  ^  tinder  his  jurisdiction.     The  tabooed  object 

must  remain  sacred ;  it  must  not  be  used,  touched,  or  trod  upon  by  any  human  being,  and 
the  person  who  violates  this  prohibiten  imagines  himself  liable  to  the  mysterious  wrath  of 
the  being  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  imposed.  He  is  exposed  also  to  the  furious  and  oilen 
bloody  vengeance  of  the  author  of  the  taboo,  who  considers  his  guardian  power  thus  dis- 
honoured. This  observance  is  sometimes  usefully  applied  to  the  protection  of  exposed  pro- 
perty and  cultivated  fields,  but,  in  general,  it  both  imposes  severe  privation,  and  gives  birth 
to  cruel  enmities  and  bloody  outrage. 

The  missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  attained  a  predominant  influence  in  the  two 
principal  of  these  groups.  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  in  their  parting  address,  say, 
seemingly  with  perfect  truth, — "  In  things  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  people,  from  the 
highest  to  tlie  lowest,  look  to  you  for  counsel,  for  instruction,  for  example."  The  present 
king  of  Otaheite,  on  his  accession,  took  the  oath  to  the  missionaries,  was  anointed  and  crown- 
ed by  them.  So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  the  character,  that  many  natives  were  found 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  King  George  was  a  missionary !  Spacious  churcbea  have  been 
built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed,  and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air. 
Still  the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  know- 
ledffe  and  conduct.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
tJieir  religious  practice,  seem^  in  a  good  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration 
for  any  thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  some 
degree,  ratlier  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. Even  those  who  admit  that  birds  have  no  longer  the  power  of  prophecy  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  they  did  not  possess  it  previously  to  the  missionaries'  arrival.  Tliera  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  class,  branded  witii  the  name  ouri  outi  (rasty  iron),  who  observe  neither 
the  old  nor  the  new  religion,  hut  indulge  at  once  in  native  excesses,  and  in  those  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  they  have  learned  firom  Europeans.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that 
the  grossest  superstitions  have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  that 
the  arreoy  society  is  broken  up,  infimticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally 
oifserved.  Captains  Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  real  improve 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  islanders,  judge,  probably,  from  the  effect  of  the  arrival  of  aii 
European  vessel,  which  suspends  tlielr  ordinary  occupations,  and  attracts,  in  crowds,  the 
least  orderly  and  respectable  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  social  life,  throughout  these 
islands,  appears  strangely  compounded  of  three  elements,  which  co-esist,  not  in  harmonious 
ucmbination,  but  in  hostile  collision :  first,  the  rude  licentiousness,  dark  superstition,  and 
wild  gaiety,  which  originally  characterised  the  natives;  then  the  strict  system  of  religious 
and  moral  observance,  which  the  missionaries  have  studiously  introduced:  lastly,  the  roving 
and  reckless  habits  of  which  the  example  is  set  by  the  numerous  mariners  who  now  visit 
these  sliores.  The  missbnaries  have  certainly  introduced  letters  into  these  islands,  where, 
previously,  nothing  of  that  nature  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations, 
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no-  synbols  of  any  deficription.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was  established,  they  set  on  foot 
schools;  and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to  this  new  acquisi- 
tion, Mr.  Ellis  tells  ua,  that  "aged  chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy  warriors,  with  their  spell- 
ing-boolis  in  their  hands,  might  he  seen  sitting,  hour  afl^r  hour,  on  tiie  henches  in  the 
schools,  hy  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  thankful  to  be 
taught  the  use  of  letters."  Yet,  after  the  first  novelty  was  over,  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  obtaining  regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  mstroction,  but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Still  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  thus  attained  a  competent  linowledge  of  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

Amusements,  among  a  people  who  subsisted  almost  witliout  klx>or,  and  were  endowed 
with  so  gay  a  disposition,  ware  varied,  and  pursued  with  e         '  '  " 

vcrsal  were  tlie  dances  performed  on  all  occasions  of  plea 
ous  reception.  Those  of  the  first  two  descriptions  were 
others  were  generally  slow  and  stately,  witli  graceful,  and, 
resembling  the  minuet  of  Europe  (^g-.  937.}.    AthleUc 
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ardour.     The  most  u 
ire,  worship,  stale,  or  ceremom- 
oflen   very  esceptionible ,   the 
'  ■  les,  fantastic  movements, 
!,  particularly  wrestling, 
are  also  very  general    Sail- 
ing in  canoes,  bathing,  and 
swimming,  are  so  universal, 
that  the  natives  may  almost 
he  considered  an  amphibi- 

have  been  blamed  for  ma 
king  a  too  sweeping  pro- 
scription of  all  amusements 
particulatly  the  dance  but 
it  it  s  ated  that  moat  ol 
them  were  so  closely  con 
nected  wilh  previou  ouper 
stitious  and  licentious  hab- 
its that,  if  any  ktitude  had 
been  allowed  the  people 
would  'fflon  have  relapsed 
fully  into  tUeir  former  dis- 

The  bihitations  of  these  islanders  are  remarkably  simple  consistmg  merely  ot  one  long 
apa  traent,  raised  ftom  the  ground  on  posts,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  loft  in  a  great 
11  «atire  open  to  the  air  No  partition  divides  the  inmites  from  each  othT  the  most  com 
modious  place  is  occupied  by  the  master  and  mi3trea=  ot  the  house,  while  the  others  are 
accommodated  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  They  iiavp  no  regular  times  of 
sleeping  or  eating,  but  indulge  in  either  according  to  inclination.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  least,  the  missionaries  mention,  that  they  seldom  entered  a  house  during  the  day  without 
some  of  the  inmates  bein^  asleep,  or  during  the  night,  without  some  being  awake.  The 
natives  sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothes;  the  only  furniture  consists  of  mats  spread  on  the 
floor,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs,  are  often  very  fine,  and  piled  above  each  otiier  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  dress  of  the  Polynesians  consisted  originally  of  the  native  cloths,  already  described, 
wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  limbs  and  bosom  uncovered. 
The  head-dress  was  richly  and  often  fantastically  ornamented  with  feathers  and  long  plaits 
of  human  hair.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  ibnd  of  thus  ornamenting  a  singular  species 
of  masks  {fig.  828.),  in  which  they  delighted  to  disguise  themselves.  European  connection 
has  t  od  d  traiige  and  grotesque  mixture  of  civilised  cus- 
"  "  t  m       d         m     ts.     Captain  Beechey  describes  a  judge  who, 

m  m  tat  f  his  brethren  in  England,  had  got  on  a  white 
oak  m  w  th  long  curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  while 

bo  w  b  ght  feathers  and  variously  tinted  plaits  of  human 
h  b  t  b  th  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trousers.  Messrs. 
Ty  rm  d  Be  net  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an  opulent 
1     f  wl  k  ig  to  distinguish  himself  by  peculiar   finery, 

h  d  p  t  h  t  hirt  above  a  black  coat,  taltinji;  care  that  a  large 
p  t  f  th  der  garment  should  remain  visible.  Similar  odd 
comb  t  na  w  observed  in  all  the  habits  of  life.  The  same 
m  ss  h     ved  two  queens  conveyed  with  pride  in  one 

wl     Ibarr  w  th    gh  slowly,  as  the  bearers  were  often  obliged 
t    pa  se  b        th  the  weight  of  royalty.     The  same  ladies  were 
bse      d         t  d  y  collecting  rushes  in  a  neighbouring  marsh, 
bo         tl  k  tI  b    ks  lo  be  strewed  on  the  royal  floor.    Under 

C,  though  not  ot  dress,  we  must  not  omit  [attoobg,  that  singular  paint* 
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mg  of  which  the  hiima.ji  skin  is  the  canvas.  To  a  great  extent,  it  is  universal  over  Poly- 
nesia, and  extends  to  several  of  the  principal  Austral  isian  islands,  particularly  New  Zea- 
land. There,  and  in  the  Marquesas,  the  body  of  the  chiels  is  entirely  tattooed  over,  leaving 
no  trace  of  the  original  skin  ;  but  in  Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  confined  *i 
particular  parts,  especially  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  legs,  being  applied  sometime  to  tue 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  even  to  the  tongue;  but  the  face  is  not  thus  disfigured.  The 
representations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  but  more  commonly  consist  of  animals  rudely 
delineated,  occasionally  of  stars,  circles,  and  crescents.  These  are  supposed  to  indicate  the 
rank  or  tribe  of  the  peiBon  tattooed,  and  also  the  arrival  at  years  of  maturity.  They  ai-o 
worked  in  with  sharp  instruments  of  stone,  and  the  wounds  variously  coloured,  either  by  the 
mothers,  or  by  professional  operators ;  and  even  yoimg  girls  endure  with  fortitude  exquisite 
torture,  in  the  proud  hope  of  the  dignity  to  which  it  will  raise  them. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
The  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  part  of  the  Pacitic  may  be  divided  into  the  great 
groups  of  the  Friendly,  Society,  Sandwich,  Marquesas  or  Mendana,  Caroline,  and  Marianne 
Islands.     The  other  clusters  which  have  bean  named  by  navigators  seem  all  to  be  branches 
or  appendages  of  these  great  archipelagoes.     We  may  add,  however,  the  great  coral  range 
and  B  few  detached  islands,  that  stand  alone  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean. 
SvBSECT  1. — Society  Islands. 
The  Society  Islands  have  excited  a  higher  interest  than  any  other  group  in  the  South 
Sea.     Though  not  the  largest,  tbey  are  tiie  most  beautiful,  the  most  fruitful,  and  those  in 
which  civilisation  and  polished  manners  have  made  the  greatest  progress.     They  are  also 
those  with  which  Europe  has  hold  tlie  moat  close  and  intimate  connection. 
Otaheite  (^a  ^"^)  or  Tah  t    the  largest  and  finest  of  these  islands,ranks  always  as  the 
br  ghtest  gem  of  the  Pacific.     This 
celebrated  island,  discovered  probably 
by  Quiros,  under  the  name  of  Sagit- 
1   a,   re-discovered    by   Willis,   and 
lul  y  explored  by  Cook,  consists  of  two 
pe  msula'j,  one  about  ninety,  the  other 
th  rty  mile-,   in  chcumference.     The 

than  any  others  in  those  seas,  except 
the  colossal  peaks  in  the  Sandwich 
lolands  Oroeno  and  Tobronu  are 
respectively  of  the  height  of  10,800 
and  9500  feet  but,  this  gen  a)  el  mate  tre<»s  end  verdure  clothe  their  almost  inaccessible 
summits,  and  the  scenery  s  equally  d  stmgu  shed  by  grandeur  and  beauty.  These  moun- 
tains compose  as  t  vere  the  sland  o  ly  a  narrow  plain  intervenes  between  them  and  Ihe 
sea,  while  their  clilfe  in  many  places  breast  the  waves.  The  greater  part  of  the  surJaca 
consists  of  beautiful  hills  and  slopes,  watered  by  clear  streams,  which  dash  in  numerous 
cascades,  Otaheite  is  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
and  other  valuable  trees,  a  few  spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  culture  of  the  yam.  The 
fruits  ripen  at  different  seasons,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  a  northern  or  south- 
ern exposure.  The  Otaheitans  presented  the  most  complete  example,  both  of  what  is 
engaging  in  manners  and  dissolute  in  conduct  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  The  profli- 
gite  association  of  the  arreoy  was  peculiar  to  it  In  this  island,  however,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  has  been  earliest  and  most  fully  felt.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1797,  Captain  Wilson  landed  fl:om  the  ship  Doff  a  party  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  Hit 
generous  zeal  of  the  London  society.  Although,  however,  they  ,were  well  treated,  and 
listened  to,  they  could  not  boast,  in  1808,  of  having  made  a  single  genuine  convert.  They 
soon  after  quitted  Otaheite,  and  left  only  a  few  of  their  number  jn  Eimeo.  A  remarkable 
change,  however,  then  ensued,  Pomarre,  attacked  by  a  body  of  rebellious  subjects,  was 
driven  out  of  Otaheite,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  this  distress,  his  mind  waa 
^opened  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  being  with  his  family  among  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition,  he  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  cooking  and  eating  of  a  turtle,  always  before  held  as  a  tabooed  animal,  first  publicly 
announced  the  change.  Several  distinguisiied  ohiefe  soon  followed  the  example.  The  daring 
experiment,  made  by  one  of  them  named  Hetotte,  is  particnlarly  recorded  by  Captain 
Beechey.  It  bad  been  hitherto  an  article  of  undoubted  faith  that  whoever  should  eat  any 
portion  of  the  fiesh  of  a  hog  offered  in  sacrifice  would  be  punished  with  'instant  deatn, 
Hetotte  determined  to  make  the  awful  trial:  he  stole  a  portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired 
to  a  comer,  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  suspense,  awaited  the  issue.  Finding,  however,  that, 
instead  of  the  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this  food  the  usual  nourishment  and 
refreshment,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  superstition  himself  but  denounced  it  to  all  his  coun- 
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trymea  After  Eimeo  had  been  thus  christianised,  Pomarre  was  invited  back  to  Otaheitft 
tiy  a  strong  liody  of  adherents.  His  firat  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  1815  he  com- 
pletely defeated  the  rebel  and  pagan  army,  and,  having  subjected  the  whole  island,  overthrow 
the  temples  and  altars,  setting  up  the  holy  log,  supposed  to  be  frequently  inspired,  as  a  post 
in  his  kitdien.  His  sister  Aimata,  who  succeeded  him  in  1827,  supports  the  same  system; 
and  the  missionaries  have  acquired  an  influence  in  Otaheite,  tlio  results  of  which  have  been 
described  in  Iha  preceding  chapter.  The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated  by  Oook  at 
upwards  of  120,000,  which  was  pfobably  frojn  the  first  much  exaggerated.  Captain  Wilson, 
after  a  careful  enumeration  in  1797,  found  little  more  than  16,000 ;  and  these  have  since 
diminished  to  one-haK  This  depopulation  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Ellis  from 
the  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  with  the  introduction  from  Europe  of  contagious  diseases 
and  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  other  Society  Islands  are  generally  fine  and  fruitful,  but  do  not  present  any  very 
striking  distinctive  characters.  Eimeo,  or  Morea,  discovered  by  Wallis,  has  a  peak  nearly 
3000  feet  high,  and  broad  ridges  cross  it  in  various  directions  and  forni  a  rocky  coast ;  but 
wide  welI-wS>ded  valleys  intervene,  and  the  port  of  Taloo  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South 
Sea.  But  Eimeo  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  still  the  centre  of  that  European  and  Christian 
civilisation  which  originated  there.  It  conta.ins  the  South  Sea  academy,  a  printing-office, 
and  a  cotton  factory;  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  making  too  little 
progress.  Ulietea,  or  Raiatea,  is,  nest  to  Otaheite,  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  having  closely  adjoining  to  it  Otaha,  about  half  that  size. 
Both  are  encircled  by  a  coral  reet^  bordered  by  numerous  islets.  "Ulietea  is  governed  by  a 
sepai'ato  king ;  the  people  are  smaller,  darker  in  colour,  and  somewhat  ruder  than  those  of 
Otalieite.  Huahine,  on  which  is  a  flourishing  mission,  has  a  fine  harbour.  Borabora,  or 
Bolabola,  is  a  bold,  finely  wooded,  and  picturesque  island,  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  and 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  hardy  race,  who  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  outlawed  and  desperate 
characters  from  other  quarters.  Of  smaller  islands,  Maitea,  on  whose  coast  pearl  oj"BteT3 
are  found,  Maurua  or  Maupili,  and  Toobouai,  are  deserving  of  mention. 

SuBsEPT.  2. — Paumatu  Archipelago,  or  Low  Islands. 
The  Archipelago  of  I/)w  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  an  almost  numberless  range  of 
isleta,  extending  E.S.E.  from  the  Society  Islands,  and  passed  in  the  route  thither  firom  Cape 
Horn,  Their  origin  and  structure  are  extremely  remarkable.  Coralline  plants,  growing  at 
tlie  bottom  of  tlie  ocean,  harbour  a  class  of  lithophytio  insects,  which,  during;  their  life,  form 
round  them  a  substance  that,  after  their  death,  becomes  hard  as  stone.  The  rockwork  of 
one  generation  affords  a  basis  to  that  of  the  succeeding,  end  layers  are  thus  placed  over 
each  other  till  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  form  islands.  As  soon  as  the  rock 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insects  quit  it,  leaving  it  perforated  by  numerous  hollows;  but  tJiey 
woik  for  some  time  laterally,  forming,  immediately  under  water,  concealed  table-reefs,  which 
have  'given  occasion  to  numerous  and  fiital  shipwrecks.  Meantime,  from  amid  tbe  inter- 
Btices  of  the  rocks  plants  spring  up,  and,  on  their  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  till  !he  new 
island  is  covered  with  lusuriant  vegetation.  These  islands  scarcely  ever  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea ;  for  the  low  hills  which  some  navigators  have  thought  they  observed, 
seem  to  be  only  the  lofty  form  of  the  pandamis,  which  usually  springs  up  on  such  sliores. 
These  coasts  have  usually  parallel  to  them  a  coral  reef^  separated  by  a  lagoon,  into  which 
it  is  oflen  difficult  to  find  an  entrance.  Of  thirty-two  islands  observed  ly  Captain  Beeehey 
twenty-nme  had  lagoons.  When  these  wonderful  ocean-fiibrics  were  first  noticed,  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  they  were  proceeding  to  a  vast  extent,  and  that  the  coralline  insects 
were  rearing  a  continent  from  beneath  the  Pacific;  but  the  observations  of  Gaunard, 
Bccchey,  and  others,  rather  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they  ate  raised  only  under  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  formation,  also,  seems  to  goon  very 
filowly.  Tho  wreck  of  the  Matilda,  left  in  1802  on  a  coral  reef,  was  found  by  Captain 
Bccchey,  in  182.5,  unaltered  in  position,  and  without  any  coral  having  grown  over  it.  That 
navigator  also  remarks,  that  these  islands  are  found  all  in  Uie  direction  of  the  trade-wind ; 
that  the  windward  side  is  the  highest,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half-drowned  reef.  The 
surfiice  displays  in  general  a  blooming  but  little  varied  vegetation.  The.leadin"  tree  is  the 
pandanns,  and  next  to  it  the  cocoa-nut,  both  valuable,  and  yielding  nutritive  fruits.  The 
p.x-ple  are  little  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  coasts,  have  induced  mariners  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  of 
them  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  desert,  and  some  alternately  occupied  and  aban- 
.loned.  The  people  are  considered  by  Haasel  to  be  of  the  Malay  race,  end  to  resemble  the 
Society  Islanders;  but  Beeehey,  who  held  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any  previous 
jiavigatori  describes  them  as  more  allied  to  the  Oriental  negro,  and  in  a  very  low  state  of 
civilisation.  The  natives  of  Clennont-Tonnerre,  Serle,  and  other  islands,  were  judged  to 
resemble  tbe  New  Caledonians.  The  Chain  Islanders  were  a  most  brutal  rac-,  cruelly 
oppressing  their  females,  and  confessing  that  they  had,  lately  at  least,  been  guilty  of  canni- 
iKilism,    The  people  of  the  Gambler  filands  were  completelv  astonished  at  the  view  of  a 
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dog,  never  havins:  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a  rat.  They  were  most  determined  tnievcs ; 
and,  wlien  a  masket  was  pointed  at  them,  imagined  that  it  was  intended  as  a  present,  and 
tan  forward  to  catch  it.  This  group  is  distinguished  as  being  the  only  one  that  is  hip-h  and 
volcanic,  though  surrounded  by  coral  reefe.  Where  the  people  are  of  fairer  complexion, 
their  moral  character  seems  also  ioipraved.  Such  is  the  case  in  Lagoon  Island,  where  the 
people  were  extremely  honest,  though  eager  in  traffic,  exchanging  all  they  had  for  nails, 
bits  of  iron,  and  beads.  Those  of  Byora  Martin  had  an  Otaheitan  cast  of  features;  and 
a  party,  wafted  by  a  storm  firom  that  island,  600  miles  distant,  had  hrought  with  them  Tes- 
taments, hymn-booSs,  &c  It  would  be  impossible  lo  attempt  going  over  Ihe  details  of  these 
almost  innumerable  islets.  Bow  Island,  30  miles  long  and  Sbroad,  is  well  wooded,  but  the 
people  barbarous.  King  George's  Islands,  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765,  consist  of  two  small 
groups,  well  furnished  with  water  and  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race, 
resembling'  the  Otaheiteans,  and  understanding'  their  language.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
and  Aurora,  are  of  nearly  similar  character.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  archipelago, 
Byron  saw  one  which  bore  an  appearance  of  brilliant  vegetatioa ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
it  with  difficulty  through  openings  in  the  coral  reefi  he  found  it  destitute  either  of  water  or 
provisions,  and  named  it  Disappointment.  The  Russian  navigators  Kotzebue  and  Bellitjg- 
hausen  discovered  islands  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  RoraanzofF,  Suvaroff,  and  Krasen- 
Btem;  but  they  did  not  see  any  inhabitants. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Pitcaim  Island. 

Pitcairn  Island,  a  small  detached  spot,  standing  almost  alone,  near  tlie  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range,  has  attracted  a  remarkable  interest,  m  consequence  of  events  which  made  it  the 
abode  of  a  British  population.  In  1789,  Captain  Bligh  visited  Otaheite,  with  the  view  of 
transplanting  the  bread-lVuit  tree  into  the  West  Indies.  After  leaving  the  island,  however, 
a  violent  mutiny  arose  among  his  crew,  who,  headed  by  one  named  Christian,  turned  him 
out  with  a  handful  of  adherents,  into  a  boat,  and  left  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Thu3 
abandoned,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he  must  perish;  yet  bya  train  of  almost  miraculous 
efforts  and  events,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Britam  in  safety.  The  mutineers  first  returned 
to  Otaheite,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Toobouai ; 
but,  dreading  discovery  by  British  vessels  touching  at  these  islands.  Christian  determined  to 
seek  some  spot  more  solitary  and  remote.  He  fixed  upon  Pitcairn  Island,  discovered  by 
Captain  Carteret,  and  arrived  tiiere  in  January,  1790,  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  sis  native 
men,  and  twelve  females,  whom  they  had  invited  on  board,  and  then  carried  off  In  Uiis  ill- 
composed  society,  however,  the  m«t  dreadful  dissensions  soon  arose.  Conflicts  took  place, 
especially  between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  Christian  became  an  early  victim.  In 
ten  years,  thirteen  men  had  heen  killed,  and  tliere  remained  alive  only  one,  named  Adams, 
with  six  women  and  nineteen  children.  Adams,  afl^er  witnessing  such  .scenes  of  misery 
and  crime,  had  been  led  to  habits  of  serious  reflection  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  now  determined  thoroughly  to  reform  himself,  and,  if  possible,  his  companions. 
The  Otaheiteanfemales  proved  tractable,  and  were  easily  converted ;  and  the  children,  trained 
in  strict  principles  of  religion,  grew  up  a  race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  which  they 
sprang.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  iound  iJiirty-six  males,  and  thirty  females,  forming  a 
happy  little  society,  well  instructed,  orderly,  and  friendly.  They  felt,  however,  a  desire  to 
see  something  more  of  the  world  of  which  Uiey  heard  occasionally  from  passing  navigators. 
Adams  is  since  dead. 

■  StiBaecT.  4. — faster  Island. 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihou,  stands  entirely  by  itself,  considerably  east  of  the  above,  and 
forming  (he  extremity  on  that  side  of  the  great  Polynesian  range.  It  was  first  discovered, 
in  1722,  by  Roggewein,  and  has  since  been  frequently  visited,  as  it  lies  in  the  direct  route 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Society  Islands.  Though  only  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  it  has  excited 
much  interest  from  its  physical  aspect  and  social  state.  The  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  and 
the  whd.e  island  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  The  numerous  rocks  are 
composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  small  extinct  craters  are  found  on  almost  all  their  summits, 
De  Langle,  who  accompanied  La  Perouse,  penetrated  to  a  large  one  in  the  interior,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  least  800  feet  deep ;  but  the  grass  growing  on  its  sides 
showed  that  the  subterraneous  fire  had  long  ceased  to  issue.  In  consequence  of  this  struc- 
ture, the  island  is  irrigated  by  no  streams,  and  water  is  found  only  in  ponds.  Although  liiis 
deficiency  deprives  it  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  the  industry  of  ?he 
inhabitants  has  given  to  its  rooky  hills  a  verdant  and  smiling  appearance,  and  has  supplied 
yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  considerable  plenty.  The  natives  are  a  handsome 
race,  especially  the  females;  but  the  gigantic  size  ascribed  to  them  by  Roggewein  is  not 
confirmed  hy  later  observers,  and  their  frames  seem  formed  more  for  activity  than  strength. 
They  exhibit,  in  the  extreme,  the  gay  and  polished  address,  with  the  propensity  to  thieving 
and  licentiousness,  which  distinguish  the  Society  Islands ;  and  Captain  Beechey's  experience 
showed  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  compass  their  ends 
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There  were  found  among-  these  people  some  eingular  traces  of  an  ancient  civilieation.  There 
were  spacioiia  morais,  in  the  viciniiy  of  which  were  found, colossal  statues  of  stone,  nhoul 
fouiteeii  feet  high,  representing,  though  in  a  rude  manner,  the  upper  part  of  the  human 
form.  The  present  inliabitants,  however,  are  ao  fiir  from  sharing  the  art  by  which  these; 
wore  constructed,  tliat  they  have  been  continually  defacing  them  till  they  have  almos; 
entirely  disappeared,  and  Captain  Beechey  found  only  a  few  (Jagments  remaining. 

Sdbsbot.  5. — Cook's  Islands. 
On  the  west,  also,  the  Society  Islands  have,  as  an  appendage,  a  small  and  scattered  group, 
which  remained  wilhoiit  a  name,  till  Krusenatem  gave  to  it  that  of  Cook,  its  discoverer ;  a 
tribute  scarcely  worthy  of  so  great  a  name.  Cook's  Islands  are  small,  low,  and  of  coral 
formation;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  which  is  found  only  in  ponds  and  wells,  yet  they  ate 
tolerably  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  that  in  Otaheite, 
and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  considerable  number.  Mangeea,  Wateo, 
WhitouCacke,  and  Rarotoa,  are  the  principal.  The  people  of  this  last  are  very  civilised, 
and  their  chief  has  lately  embraced  Christianity. 

SuBSEtrr.  6. — Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  form  as  it  were  a  solitary  gi'oup  far  north  of  the  g-eneral  range, 
and  fully  1500  miles  distant  from  both  the  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquesas.  Tliey  arc  ten  in 
^uniber,  of  which  eight  are  inhabited,  and  two  are  barren  rocks ;  but  of  nearly  7000  square 
miles  which  the  whole  contain,  4,500  are  occupied  by  Owhyhee;  and  the  others  are  thus 
comparatively  very  small.  Woahoo,  Mowee,  and  Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable. 
The  natural  aspect  of  these  islands  is  grand  and  awful.  The  mountains  of  Mouna,  Roa  and 
Mouna  Koa  rise  completely  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual 
snow.  A  party  from  the  Blonde  lately  reached  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  summit  of 
Mouna  Koa.  The  mountain  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava,  and  exhibited  numerous 
traces  of  extinct  volcanoes.  They  reached,  also,  on  the-  flank  of  Monna  Roa,  the  volcano 
of  Peli,  where  that  phenomenon  appears  more  awful  and  varied  tJian  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  scene  here  presented  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Iflrd  Byron : — "  Within 
a  mite  of  the  crater,  our  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  finding  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipitous  ledge  of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  height;  clothed  with  trees  and  gigantic 
ferns.  A  winding  but  very  steep  patJi  conducted  to  the  bottom ;  and,  after  moving  onwards 
a  few  hundred  yards  more,  we  came  to  a  second  ledge,  whence  we  heard  the  deep  roaring 
cf  the  volcano,  like  the  sounds  proceeding  from  a  blast  furnace.  And  now,  at  eveir  step, 
vt  twrceived  yawning  chasms,  of  unknown  depth,  from  some  of  which  columns  of  black 
smoke  issuing  told  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  realms  of  fir*;  below.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  crater ;  but  words  are  totally  inadequate  to  describe  the  enfect  produced 
on  Hs  by  the  first  sight  of  that  dark  fiery  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where  we  stood,  we  looked 
down  for  more  than  1300  feet,  over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose 
antique  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  and  .juicy  berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to 
a  rugged  plain,  where  many  a  cone,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  Tip 
columns  of  living  flame,  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour,  while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were 
slowly  winding  through  scoria  and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or 
gray,  or  red,  as  the  materials  which  the  flames  had  wrought  on  varied.  Not  less  than  fifty 
cones,  of  various  height,  appeared  below,  as  the  funnels  of  the  various  operations  going  on. 
At  least  one-half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that  the  same  are  by  no  means 
constantly  so ;  hay,  that  often  older  cones  fiill  in ;  and  new  ones  are  formed  elsewhere  ui 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while  from  their  dark  and 
sulphur-coloured  flanks,  lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues;  many  of  the  cones  emit  vapours, 
which,  condensed,  form  beaiitlftil  beds  of  sulphur ;  others  are  distinguished  by  tlie  wreathed 
columns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by  the 
wind,  but  never  mixing." 

Captain  King,  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  these  islands  at  400,000;  but  the 
American  missionaries  reduce  the  number  to  about  150,000. 

Tlie  following  table  bIjows  the  area  and  population  of  the  separate  islands: — 

Hawaii  (Owlivhee) iSOa as.flOO 

Maui  (Iriawee) «10 80,000 

TauatlAWoi™ .■,'.".'.'.'.■.■.■,'.'. v. ■,■,■.'. v. v. ".',:"■.'■.■  ■.'.*;".!'.    5S0  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  l%tm 
Moiokal 170 3.000 

There  are  also  &  few  inhabitants  on  Niihau  and  Tahaurawa. 

The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islaniia,. 
appear  like  a  superior  race  to  the  lower  orders.  As  compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they 
are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion;  and  the  females  do  not  display  the  same  softened  graces. 
But  these  islanders  are  distinguished  above  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  by  dili- 
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gence  and  skill  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  While  the  Otabeitean,  in  voluptuous  ease,  sub- 
sists chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  boutitiPS  of  naturo,  the  Sandwich  Islander  has  carefully 
improved  almost  every  spot  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  tare  toot,  on  which  he  chiefly 
Bubsists,  requires  a  soil  not  only  tilled,  but  inundated ;  the  fields  on  which  it  grows,  there- 
fore, are  enclosed  by  stone  fences,  and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.  In  manufkctures, 
canoe-building,  and  fishery,  these  islanders  display  the  same  active  industry.  Their  general 
conduct  is  open,  honourable,  and  friendly;  yet  they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment, 
especially  by  any  wrong  against  their  cliieft.  Such  a  cause  led  to  the  disastrous  confiic 
which  terminated  in  tSe  death  of  Cook;  and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  great  mer 
being  fired  at  from  a  West  India  vessel  led  afterwards  to  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Hergost  and 
Gooch  of  the  Diedalus.  The  people  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  efTorts  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  European  arts  and  civilisation.  In  this  career  they  Wfire 
first  led  by  Taniahama  I.,  who,  about  the  year  1794,  with  the  assistance  of  Vancouver,  and 
of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  began  to  form  a  small  navy,  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  twenty  vessels,  some  of  seventy  tons  burden;  he  had  disciplined  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  and  erected  a  fort  defended  by  cannon.  His  son,  Riho-Riho,  in 
1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  abolished  idolatrous  worship.  Still  ferlJier  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  he  and  his  queen  piiid  a  visit  to  England,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy;  hut,  unfortunately,  both  were  seized  with  contagious 
fever,  and  died.  His  son  being  a  minor,  political  influence  was  shared  by  several  female 
relations  and  chiefs;  but  the  same  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained ;  and  though 
one  queen  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tumultuary  rites  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  chiefs  refused  to,  concur. 

For  some  time  scarcely  any  religion  was  substituted  for  the  one  abolished ;  but  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States  have  since  made  great  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
and  have  established  an  extensive  influence.  Lord  Byron  and  other  maritime  visiters  accuse 
them  of  having  established  too  austere  a  system,  of  proscribing  innocent  amusements,  and 
requiring  a  long  daily  attendaiice  at  church,  which  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  industry , 
but  these  complaints,  prompted  by  the  opposite  character  of  the  two  parties,  seem  exaggei'- 
ated,  and  missionary  influence  undoubtedly  lends,  on  the  whole,  to  advance  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Schools  have  been  established,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu 
lation  has  learned  to  read;  churches  have  been  erected;  a  printing- press  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation ;  several  school-books,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bible,  have  been  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  the  useful  arts  have  been  introduced;  and  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place.  The  commercial  activity 
already  noticed  prevails  chiefly  at  Honororu,  or  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  are  Anglo- Americans  and  English. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  and  the  signs  of  "  the  ffiitannia,  the  Jolly  Tar,  the 
Good  Woman,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at  one  o'clocit,"  strikingly  testify  the  transplantar 
tion  of  European  habits  into  this  remote  and  lately  savage  region.  In  1831,  118  ships  of 
the  burthen  of  37,179  tons  touched  here,  of  which  83  ships  of  26,148  tons  were  Americans, 
A  great  number  also  touched  at  Maui  on  the  island  of  that  name,  which  lately  has  been 
preferred  by  many  as  a  place  of  refltting.  At  the  same  time  there  belonged  to  the  islands 
24  sliips  of  the  burthen  of  2,630  tons,  ten  of  which  ships  were  the  property  of  the  natives. 

Stjbsect.  7. — The  Mendana  Arckipetago. 

The  cluster  of  islands  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Archipelago  of  Mendana  con- 
sists of  two  groups,  named  the  Marquesas  and  the  Washington  Isknds.  The  former,  long 
the  only  part  known,  was  discovered  in  1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Alvaro  Mendana, 
who  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  After 
being  long  forgotten,  they  were  rediscovered  and  examined  with  considerable  attention  by 
Cook.  The  more  northerly  group  was  first  visited,  in  1791,  by  the  American  Captain 
Ingraham,  and  then  in  1792  by  Marchand;  but  the  American's  discovery  being  prior,  his 
name  of  "  Washington  Islands"  has  been  generally  recognised.  They  were  examined  in 
1804  with  some  attention  by  Krusenstem,  and  have  since  been  frequently  touched  at  by 
British  and  American  ships.  Tliese  islands  are  elevated,  end  the  mountains,  rising  to  the 
height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  are  extremely  broken  and  craggy,  while  a  sandy  belt  extends 
along  the  sea ;  but  tJie  intermediate  valleys  are  singularly  fertile  and  picturesque,  copiously 
watered  by  streams  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades,  one  of  which,  m  Nuiahiwa,  being 
30OO  feet  high,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  variously,  and,  indeed,  extravagantly,  since  Forster 
assigned  100,000  to  the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas.  The  more  careful  obacrvat  uns  of 
Krusenstern  and  other  receht  navigators  has  reduced  this  number  to  18,000 :  the  same  ia 
assigned  to  Nukahiwa,  or  Federal  Island;  while  the  other  Washington  Islands  may  raise 
the  whole  to  somewhat  above  40,000.  Nature,  in  providuig  the  people  with  the  bread-firuit. 
Uie  cocoa-nut,  and  the  banana,  affiirds  them  subsistence  almost  without  labour.  They  add 
only  a  few  plantatione  of  yams  and  taro,  and  reserve  their  chief  labour  tor  the  plant  which 
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yioids  H         t  X     t  n     ]  q  f  hawa,  and  for  that  from  which  their  mate  are  fabricated. 

The  dom  t  an  m  1  a  e  h  gs  and  poultry,  the  d(^  being  wanting.  The  men  of  tliese 
islands  ar  d  St  bed  as  tail  bust,  and  the  most  finely  formed  of  almost  any  known  race. 
They  would  not,  t  ns  as  ted,  lo,e  by  a  comparisoa  with  the  most  perfect  models  of  ancient 
Hcutpture.  Their  complexion,  even,  is  little  darker  than  that  of  Europeans;  but  it  is  visible 
only  in  the  youths,  for  the  tattooing,  practised  over  all  the  South  Sea,  is  carried  here  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  skin  of  the  adnlt  becoraes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  operation 
begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  it  is  not  till  thirty  or  thirty-five  that  their  person  is  entirely 
covered.  The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  their  gait  is  slouching  and  tbeir  limbB 
ill-formed:  they  have  an  air  marked  by  effrontery,  and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely  any  estima- 
tion. Tiie  character  of  these  islanders  displays  the  usual  contrasts  of  savage  life ;  in  theu- 
ordinary  intercourse  they  are  friendly,  open,  and  engaging;  but  they  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  deadly  ferocity,  piercing  the  brain  of  the  vanquish^  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  hia 
blood.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefe  and  tribes.  The 
misaionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to  communicate  Christianity  and  civilisation,  but 
hitherto  with  little  success.  The  different  islands  have  received  from  their  successive 
visiters  rather  a  perplexing  variety  of  names.  Ohivahoa,  the  largest  of  the  Marquesan 
group,  is  called  also  Santa  Dominica;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  frequented  one  of 
Tahuata  or  St.  Christina,  and  Tatciva  or  Magdalena,  The  Washington  group,  besides  its 
principal  one,  Nulailiiwa,  contains  Wahuga  or  Washington,  and  Wapoa,  called  aleo  Adams 
or  Trcvcnion. 

Sbbsect.  8. — Friendly  Islarids 
The  Friendly  Islands,  a  name  which,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Hassel  and  Balb|, 
we  aie  unwilling  to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Toaga  Archipelago,  lorms  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing group,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Otaheite.  With  a  smgle  esception,  they  present 
nothing  of  that  lofty  aspect,  or  those  sjmiptoms  of  volcanic  origin,  which  distinguish  the 
large  islands  hitherto  described.  They  consist  of  a  basis  of  madrepore,  raised  apparently 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  well-known  action  of  insects ,  and  the  coasts  are  encir- 
cled by  dangerous  coral  reefe.  The  ground  rises  not  in  general  more  than  30  or  30  feet 
above  the  sea;  nor  do  the  highest  hills  exceed  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  they  are  not,  like 
the  high  islands,  irrigated  by  copious  streams;  and  the  people  are  m  many  places  obliged  to 
procure  an  inferior  water  from  wells  or  ponds.  Yet  the  soil  is  almost  ^roughout  exceed- 
ingly rich ;  and  the  natives  carefully  improve  it,  keeping  their  plantations  in  excellent  order, 
adding  to  th^  spontaneous  abundance  or  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  by  the  careftd  culti- 
vation of  the  yam  and  other  roots.  These  islands  thus  maintain  a  population  which,  though 
evidently  overrated  by  Poreter  at  200,000,  may  probably  be  estimated  in  the  Tonga  group 
at  50,000,  and  in  the  others  at  30,000  or  40,000. .  In  (he  construction  of  their  vessels  they 
are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  natives  of  the  South  Sea.  The  donble  canoes,  composed 
of  pieces  sewed  together,  are  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  about  5  broad,  and  the  two  parts,  6  or 
7  feet  asunder,  being  united  by  a  platform,  render  the  vessel  spacious  and  commodious,  while 
it  is  capable  of  navigating  with  safety  even  distant  seas.  The  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  {Jig.  030.)  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion ;  the  men  are  muscular,  with  broad 
shoulders,  and  the  women  are  oflen  deficient  in 
■delicacy  of  form  and  features;  but  many  ofboUi 
sexes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  and 
their  expression  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable. 
Their  character  lias  been  drawn  in  more  flattering 
colours  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people  of  the 
South  Sea,  The  name  given  by  Captain  Cook  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  their  disposition.  They  seem 
to  possess  tlie  amiable  qualities  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
with  a  smaller  measure  of  their  faults.  If  neither 
their  honesty  nor  the  virtue  of  their  females  could 
withstand  the  temptations  of  European  intercourse, 
among'  themselves  both  appear  to  be  exemplary; 
and  their  domestic  attachments  are  warm.  Yet  a 
more  intmiate  observation  has  discovered  among 
them  all  the  darkest  features  of  savage  life.  An 
European  vessel,  having  fallen  into  their  power, 
N  p  J  was  plundered,  and  the  crew  murdered  with  mer- 

ciless cruelty.  Their  wars  are  carried  on  witli  the 
utmost  ferocity,  They  have  a  complicated  system  of  superstition,  worsliipping  upwards  of 
300  eatooas,  or  deities,  which  preside  over  the  s]iy,  the  rain  and  other  elements,  and  assume 
oflen  the  forms  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  dolphins.  They  believe  also  tJiat  the  British  have 
n  national  god,  whom  they  admit  to  be  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  theirs,  from  the  fine 
clotli  and  ships  he  liaa  taught  them  to  make.     A  party  of  missionaries  landed  from  the  ship 
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Duff  wr;re  at  first  well  treated,  and  tJie  chiels,  particularly  Fbow.  s.iowed  a  great  interest 
in  regard  to  European  arts,  and,  among  others,  tbat  of  writing.  The  nalires,  however, 
having  imbibed  the  superstitious  Idea  that  a  pestilential  disease  which  desolated  the  islands 
owed  lis  origin  to  these  strangers,  put  several  to  death ;  others  perished  in  civil  wars ;  and 
thoug'h  a  amall  party  still  remained,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  impres- 
sion, either  in  regard  to  religion  or  eivUisation,  In  1821,  however,  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  established  a  mission  here,  and  seem  Co  have  met  with  some  success.  The 
Friendly  Islands  are  very  numerous:  including  those  of  all  sizes,  they  are  supposed  Co  be 
not  fewer  than  150,  The  largest,  however,  is  not  above  seven  milea  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  Tonga  group  are,  Tongataboo,  Eooa,  and  Annsmooka,  called  by  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverer,  Amsterdam,  Middieburg,  and  Rotterdam.  In  another  group  is  Tofooa,  the 
only  mwintainous  island,  containing  a  volcano,  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 
Lifuka,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  group  of  tlie  Hapai  Islands,  was  long  tiie  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  lately 
commenced  a  mission  here,  with  flattering  prospects.  Vavaoo,  in  another  cluster,  is  tlie 
second  in  size  of  the  whole  archipelago,  and  one  of  the  meet  fruitful. 

StaaecT.  9. — Mdji  Islands. 

Tlie  Peejee,  Fidji,  or  Viti  Islands,  situated  to  the  north-weat  of  the  Tonga  group,  are  so 
closely  continuous,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
archipelago.  They  were  partially  discovered  first  by  Tasman;  afterwards  by  Coolt,  and 
have  been  more  fiitiy  c^served  by  Bligh  and  somo  American  vessels;  yet  they  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  To  this  chiefly  it  seems  owing  that  they  have  not  excited  equal  interest 
with  tJiose  just  described ;  for  they  are  considerably  larger,  and  equally  fertile  and  populous. 
Paoo,  or  Tacanova,  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  circuit:  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  high  islands, 
boing  traversed  by  moiintainoua  ridges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are  low  and 
encircled  by  coral  reefi.  They  abound  in  the  usual  Polynesian  produces,  particularly  in 
sandal-wood,  which  American  ships  carry  off  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  market  of 
China.  The  people,  though  not  negro,  are  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  rank  lower  in  arts  and  civilisation ;  tlieir  canoes,  their 
clotlts  and  mats,  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  iieigliboure.  Some  whom  D'Bntre- 
casteaux  saw  in  Tonga  appeared  1«  him  to  liave  more  character  and  intelligence  than  the 
natives  of  that  island.  The  deep  ferocity  wich  which  they  are  branded  may,  periiaps,  arise 
mainly  from  the  light  under  whidi  they  have  been  viewed,  and  their  being  known  chiefly 
through  the  report  of  their  enemies.  They  are  certainly  a  martial  people.  On  going  to 
battie,  they  paint  their  faces;  and  having  bored  the  septum  of  the  noae,  stict;  into  it  two 
large  fealiers.  Their  name  is  terrible  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  with  whom  they  wage  fre- 
quent war.  They  wei'e  lately  subject  to  Finow,  but  have  made  themselves  independent; 
and  the  power  is  now  shared  among  several  individuals.  Besides  Paoo,  Nawihi  and  Mey- 
woolla  are  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  Londoa  Missionary  Society  have  a  mission  on 
tho  island  Lageba. 

SuBsECT,  10. — Navigators'  Islands. 

Tiic  Navigators'  Islands  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Archipelago, 
of  which  they  compose  the  north-east  portion.  They  were  partially  seen  by  Mendano,  then 
by  Schouten,  afterwards  more  fully  by  Roggewein,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bauman'a 
laands,  changed  since  by  Bougainville  to  Navigators',  which  does  not  seem  more  applicable 
to  these  islanders  than  to  the  other  Polynesians;  yet  tlie  name  being  now  established,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  attempt  to  change  it  to  Hamoa.  The  interior  is  elevated,  and  the 
rocks  seem  to  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  origb ;  but  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  lofty  ti'ees,  and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  numberlese  streams  and  rills, 
present  an  enchanting  landscape.  These  trees,  hearing  the  usual  nutritious  fruits,  maintain 
the  natives  in  plenty,  which  is  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  dogs,  poultry,  and  hogsi 
of  which  last  Perouse  purchased  500  from  two  irfands.  The  men  are  of  almost  coJo^ 
jeight,  and  finely  formed;  their  complexion  nearly  white,  though  in  the  adults  completely 
concealed  by  tattooing.  In  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  canoes,  they  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  and  their  cloths  are  woven  with  a  skill  not  equalled  in  OEa- 
heite.  Respecting  their  moral  qualities,  the  reports  have  been  very  opposite.  Roggewein 
paints  their  friendly  and  courteous  disposition  in  terms  as  flattering  as  haVe  been  applied  to 
the  most  engaging  of  the  South  Sea  islanders;  while  Perouse  represents  them  in  the  darkest 
colours.  He  had,  indeed,  too  good  reason;  since  a  party,  composed  of  Langl^s,  captain  of 
the  Astrolabe,  Lamanon  the  naturalist,  and  nine  otJiers,  who  had  landed  on  Mauna,  were 
surprised,  massacred,  and  their  bodies  treated  with  the  most  dreadful  indignity.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  excellent  character  of  the  French  commandei",  the  impulses  which  rouse 
vindictive  passions  in  the  savage  breast  are  often  so  mysterious,  that  it  might  be  rash  to 
draw  a  sweeping  inference  from  this  catastrophe.     Since  its  occurrence,  however,  theso 
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irgest  ill  the  group, 

SvBSECT.  11. — Ciirolines. 
The  Carolines,  or  New  Philippines  of  some  writers,  form  a  very  extensive  and  ntimeroua 
range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia,  and  extending'  for  upwards  of  30  degrees,  or  about 
2CK)0  miles.  They  lie  north,  while  the  Society  and  Friendly  Isiands  ai'e  soutii  of  the  equa- 
tor. A  few  of  them  arc  high  and  peaked,  though  they  do  not  attain  the  alpine  elevation  of 
those  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  being  supposed  not  to  rise  much  above  3000  feet:  all  the  others 
are  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  have  been  among  the  latest  and  most  imperfectly 
known  m  the  South  Sea.  They  were  discovered,  first  in  1686,  by  Francisco  Lazeano,  driven 
Ihither  by  a  starm,  from  the  Ladrones,  who  gave  the  name  after  Charles  of  Spain.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  intercourse  between  Uie  two  groups;  and  the  ship- 
wreck of  Captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.  The  French 
commanders  Freycinet  and  Duperrey  have  recently  made  valuable  observations  on  these 
islands.  In  productions  they  resemble  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fruit 
abounds  only  in  the  eastern  islands;  end  the  hog  is  unknown  unless  in  the  Pelew  group, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans ;  so  that  fish  forma  almost  the  only  animal  food. 
They  are  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes,  one  of  which 
oflien  sweeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island;  yet  the  people  are  still  more  at  home 
on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a 
copious  supply  of  fish,  they  equip  laree  barks  with  sails,  and  hy  the  aid  only  of  the  stars 
navigate  across  these  stormy  seas  to  the  ladrones.  There  they  obtain  iron  and  some  Euro- 
pean manufiictures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  more  easterly  islands 
for  bread-fruit.  Hogoleu,  Yap,  Walan  (first  visited  by  Captain  Duperrey,  and  found  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  considerable  degre^  of  civilisation),  and  Pounipet,  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1826,  are  the  only  high  islands,  and  the  largest  in  the  archipelago.  The  group 
containing  Ulea,  Lamourzek,  and  Oulimirak,  though  composed  only  of  low  coral  islands,  is 
distinguished  hy  tho  skill  of  the  natives  in  navigation.  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago;  and  it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  the  communication  with  the 
Ladrones  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a  small  annual  fleet  wliich  rendezvouses  at  Lamourzek. 

SuEBEOT.  12. — Central  Archipelago, 
This  name  has  been  applied,  from  their  central  situation,  to  a,  great  number  of  groups  of 
low  islets  or  attolona,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  bays  and  channels  of  no  great  width. 
Lord  Mulgrave's  Islands  form  a  group  so  clo.sely  adjoining  on  the  east  to  the  Carolines,  that 
thoy  can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They 
were  first  found  out  by  Captains  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a  circuitous  voyage  from  Port 
Jackson  to  Canton;  aflerwirds  more  fully  examined,  in  1817,  by  Kotzebue,  who  discovered 
the  important  isles  of  Radack  and  Ralik.  They  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets,  raised, 
liko  the  others,  by  a  peculiar  process,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  interior  rises  into 
verdant  hillocks,  hut  the  immediate  coast  is  sandy;  water  is  found  only  m  deep  wells,  and 
is  wanting  ui  some  islands,  though  others  are  irrigated  hy  streamlets.  Hence  no  luxuriant 
variety  of  vegetation  is  displayed,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pandanus,  whose 
hili-fbrmed  trees,  yielding  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  ere  seen  growing  on  the  most  arid  shores. 
The  cocoa-nut,  in  scanty  supply,  is  employed  only  for  ropes  and  sails.  The  islands  are 
entirely  destitute  of  land  animals  except  ruts,  which  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  eaten  as 
food.  They  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources  which  nature  affords.  The  natives  are 
described  under  more  amiable  colours  than  alm(«t  any  other  in  the  South  Seas,  as  friendly, 
courteous,  and  amiable;  free  fl'om  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  aro 
there  so  general.  Tho  particulars  must  be  counted,  not  by  islands,  but  by  groups;  those  of 
■Radack  and  Ralik,  discovered  by  the  Russians,  being  the  most  important.  Those  of  Gilbert, 
Simpson,  and  Bishop,  farther  to  tho  south  and  east,  have  received  their  names  from  British 

SuBSBCT,  13. — Pelew  Islands. 
The  Pelew  Islands,  or  Palaos,  form  e  western  branch  of  the  Carolme  Archipelago, 
materially  differing  in  character.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  well  wooded,  bordt 
by  dangerous  ooral  reefe.  They  were  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  last  centutr  hy 
Cantova  and  the  Spanish  missionaries;  but  they  became  first  an  object  of  interest  in  Bntain, 
by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captaui  Wilson  in  the  Antelope,  when  he  was  received,  and 
his  wants  supplied,  with  the  most  generous  kindness.  Abba  ITiulle,  the  king,  wifh  en  en- 
lijthtened  desire  to  improve  his  people  by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
Europe,  sent  along  with  the  captain  his  son  the  prince  Lee  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  amiable  and  intelligentsimplicity  of  his  manners;  but,  unfortunately, 
tiiis  young  prince  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died.  Keats,  from  the  report  of  Wilson, 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Pelew  Islanders  ore  represented  under  the 
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most  pleasing  colours.  It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  Biitish  navigators  who  since  that  time 
have  frequented  these  shores,  with  the  view  of  procuring  tripang  and  other  commodities  for 
the  Chinese  market,  have  drawn  a  completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  peopla 
as  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  life ;  and  Uiia  agrees  with  the  early 
report  of  Cantova,  Man  in  this  social  stage  appears  very  variously,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  in  which  he  is  seea  Even  Wilson  witnessed  an  inhuman  massficre  of  prisoners 
taken  in  battle,  Cantova  probably  beard  them  described  by  tribes  with  whom  they  waged 
war;  and  the  modern  navigators  may  not  have  always  acted  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
develope  a  friendly  disposition.  They  have  certainly  added  very  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  iJie  group,  of  which  Eabel-thu-up,  Coror,  Eraungs,  and  Pellelew  are  the  principal. 
The  small  island  of  Oroolong  was  presented  by  Abba  ThuUe  to  the  British,  but  it  has  not 
been  occupied. 

SuBSBCT.  14. — Ladrones. 
The  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands  form  an  early  known  ajid  celebrated  group,  almost 
immediately  north  of  the  Carolines.  It  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  the  iirst  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  1512.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Los  Ladrones,  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  the  natives;  but  tJie  Spaniards,  who,  finding  it  in  their  way  from  lUcxico  to 
the  Piiilippines^  formed  a  settlement  there,  substituted  the  name  of  the  Mariannes,  in  honour 
of  their  reigning  queen.  Most  of  the  early  cii'cumnavigators.  Cavendish,  Dampier,  Anson, 
as  they  began  by  proceeding  to  a  high  latitude  along  the  American  coast,  when  they  came 
to  cross  the  Pacific,  found  those  islands  in  their  way ;  while  Cook  and  bis  successors,  seek- 
ing discoveries  in  a  difierent  direction,  passed  direct  from  the  Friendly  Islands  into  Austi'al- 
asia;  but  several  late  FrenchandRussianespeditionshave  taken  the  rooteof  the  Mariannes, 
By  some  navigators,  and  particularly  by  Anson,  they  were  celebrated  as  completely  a  para- 
dise ;  and  thoug'h  the  impression  was  evidently  much  lieightened  by  tlie  previous  long  and 
exhausting  voyages,  they  seem  really  to  possess  all  the  advantage  of  the  most  fevouted 
Polynesian  groups.  They  are  moderately  elevated;  but  (he  mountains  in  tlie  centre  do  not 
rise  much  above  SOpO  feet,  and  from  them  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  shore, 
which,  like  others  in  these  seas,  is  begirt  with  dangerous  coral  reefs.  It  is  covered,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  climates ;  and  though  Europeans  at 
fiist  found  the  islands  destitute  of  any  useful  quadruped,  tlie  Spaniards  have  introduced  with 
success  not  only  those  of  Europe,  but  ibe  guanaco  from  Peru,  and  the  deer  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  natives  in  the  three  principal  islands,  estimated,  on  the  discovery,  at  40,000, 
were  a  remarkable  people,  who  had,  in  some  respects,  made  greater  progress  in  tlie  arts 
than  the  other  South  Sea  islanders.  They  were,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  the  Otaheiteana 
in  clothing ;  the  men  being  almost  naked,  and  the  women  wearing  only  a  small  apron ;  and 
their  househohi  furniture,  though  neat,  was  very  limited :  but  their  agriculture  and  canoe- 
buiJding  were  fiiliy  equal;  and  they  had  the  remarkable  superiority  of  possessing  a  rude 
species  of  coin,  and  of  having  erected  spacious  structures  dedicated  seemingly  to  religious 
purposes.  These  were  compreed  of  an  inner  and  outer  range  of  pyramidal  columns,  crowned 
by  a  isemicircular  dome ;  Uie  whole  composed  of  sand  and  atone,  cemented  together  and 
covered  with  gypaum.  Civilisation  was  also  indicated  by  the  high  rank  held  by  the  female 
sex,  who  were  exempted  not  only  from  oppressive  labour,  but  from  the  degradation  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  wife,  if  slighted,  could  return  to  her  parents, 
carrying  with  her  tlie  whole  of  the  household  goods;  while,  if  she  herself  proved  unfaithful, 
the  husband  might  indeed  kiJl  her  seducer,  but  was  obliged  to  send  her  home  uninjured. 
When  the  Spaniards,  in  1678,  fiinned  an  establishment  in  these  islands  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  tJie  Manilla  galieoil,  they  endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  impose  their  sway  and  their 
religion  on  the  natives,  who  strenuously  resisted  both ;  and  in  the  struggle  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  exterminated.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Carolines;  o^ers  fell  victims  to 
pestilential  diseases;  and  the  small  remnant  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  con- 
querors. Tinian,  so  celebrated  by  Anson,  is  overgrown  with  forests,  amid  which  the  ruins 
of  us  spacious  edifices  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  population  of  the  three  principal 
islands  was  found,  in  181S,to  consist  of  only  5389  individuals,  composed  chiefly  of  Spaniards, 
Tagalas  from  Manilla,  and  Indians  from  Peru.  Agrigan,  the  capital,  in  the  island  of  Guanv 
contained  3115  of  this  number. 
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To  complete  the  description  of  the  detached  and  insular  portions  of  the  globe,  there  re- 
main still  a  considerahle  number  of  large  islands,  situated  in  the  stormy  seas  by  which  the 
two  poles  are  encircled.  Although  Uiese  regions  be  dreary,  desolate,  and  almost  unin 
habited,  they  present  features  which  strongly  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  manltind 
and  have  induced  many  daring-  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these  remote  ooastt- 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
The  Polar  Ishmde  are  situated  partly  in  tlia  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in  those  round 
the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by  much  the  most  nume- 
rous and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find  Nova  Zembia,  reaching 
northward  from  the  boundary  of  Burojia  and  Asia;  Spitsbergen,  called  sometimes  East 
Greenland,  the  most  nortliern  land  yet  visited ;  West  Greenland,  a  mass  of  territory  possess- 
ing almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  lon^  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  froDi 
which,  however,  it  now  proves  to  be  entirely  disjoine* ;  lastly,  the  range  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the  principai  ere  Comwallis,  Bathurst, 
Melville,  and  Banfca's  Land,  the  boundaries  of  which  last  are  yet  unknown.  In  the  Ant 
arctic  Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  no 
extensive  body  of  land  has  yet  been  discovereii;  but  there  are  some  considerable  islands, 
or  groups,  particularly  New  Georgia,  New  South  Shetland,  and  the  New  Orkneys.  All 
these  tracts  are  either  inaukr,  or  b  k  n  b  d  p  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the 
violent  storms  and  currents  wh   h  n  n  a  y  againfit  their  shorea,  and  which  are 

supposed,  in  many  cases,  to  penetr  n  ir  y  a  ross  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usual  y  n"  m  p  esenting  long  and  bold  promontories  to 
the  stormy  seas  by  which  they  ar  rr  nd  d  d  often  also  enclosing  spacious  and  secure 
harbours. 

The  air  and  elements,  which,  n  h  pa  f  he  world,  are  only  accessories,  form  here 
the  leading  objects,  giving  their  g  my  mp  he  whole  region.  Snow  falls  occasion- 
,  ally  in  the  very  heart  of  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  autumn  it  begins  lo  descend  in  a 
continued  succession  of  showers,  till  every  object  is  buried  beneath  it,  and  nature  exhibits 
only  a  monotonous  surlace  of  dazzling  white,  which  remains,  according  to  llie  latitude,  for 
BIX,  seven,  or  eight  months.  At  the  same  early  period  ice  begins  to  bind,  first  the  streams 
and  fresh-water  lakes,  then  the  enclosed  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  till  at  length  it  fixes  ita 
chains  even  upon  the  Ittoad  surfece  of  the  ocean.  In  June  and  July,  indeed,  when  the  Bun 
becomes  vertical,  and  constantly  above  the  horizon,  the  icy  masses  dissolve,  and  burst 
asunder  oiien  with  a  tremendous  crash;  but  some  portions,  more  firmly  consolidated  than 
the  rest,  remain  unmelted,  and  produce  remarkable  phenomena.  In  particular  situations 
on  tlie  coast,  the  ice  of  successive  years  is  piled  into  glaciers,  which  rise  often  to  a  great 
height,  til!,  their  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waves,  they  descend  into  the  water, 
anifare  carried  out  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  open  sea,;  there  they  form  to  the  mariner  a 
bright  and  fearful  spectacle  (^g.  031.),  refieciing  the  rays  of  light  in  varied  and  beautiful 
tints,  but  threatening  by  their  contact  to  dash 
""'  ~  his   vessel   to    pieces.      Sometimes   they   aie 

home  by  winds  and  currents  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  even  into  lower  latitudes,  where 
they  appal  the  navigator  sailing  through  the 
temperate  seas.  In  other  cases  portions  of 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  remaining  flrni, 
wh  ie  all  around  them  is  melted,  tecome 
fields  or  Jloee,  which  fioat  through  the  deep, 
and  being  often  driven  by  the  tempest  with 
femfic  violence,  cause  instant  destruction  to 
the  stoutest  vessel. 
The  privation  of  light  forms  a  smgular  and 
gloomy  oircu  n=tance  in  the  arctic  abodes  For  two,  three,  or  four  months,  the  sun  never 
appea>T!  abnte  the  horizon  one  continued  night  reigns.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  objects 
to  Lhter  this  lengthened  gloom  and  to  give  a  bright  and  even  fairy  splendour  to  the  polar 
slty  The  moon  and  sCar=  shine  through  the  clear  frosty  air  with  peculiar  brighljiaas; 
haloes  and  other  luminous  metfeors  are  more  frequent  and  more  vivid  tlian  in  lower 
latitudes  and  above  all  the  aurora  borealis  fills  the  arctic  atmosphei'e  with  its  coruscations 
of  piaytui  ight  The  long  day  of  summer,  luring  which  the  sun  never  sets,  can  scarcely 
be  named  as  a  compensation  for  the  wintry  gloom ;  yet,during  a  period  of  spring  and  autumn. 
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Sept.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

The  Polar  regions  are  chiefly  distinguished  bj'  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  produc- 
tions which  come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  The  few  which  are  found  there  are 
common  to  them  with  the  continental  countries,  already  described,  that  are  situated  in  very 
high  latitudes, — Sweden,  European  Russia,  Siberia,  the  northerly  regions  of  America,  and 
the  most  southern  parts  of  that  continent. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

These  regions  were  discovered  much  later  than  any  other,  and  were,  indeed,  till  a  ycey 
recent  era,  entirely  unknown.  The  only  ancient  navigator  that  appears  to  have  turned  hia 
effiirts  in  this  direction,  was  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  steered  his  daring  sail  towards  the 
extreme  northern  boundaries  of  the  earth.  But  when  he  reached  Thule,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  Shetland,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  the  gloomy  mists  in  which  he  was  involved,  and 
the  sinister  reports  of  the  natives,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  approached  as  near  as  mortal 
could  to  that  Rirmidable  limit.  Some  learned  moderns  have  hnagined  Thule  to  be  Iceland, 
but,  as  we  apprehend,  without  any  good  foundation. 

During  tlie  middle  ages,  the  Ikjies  and  Swredes,  under  the  terrible  appellation  of  North- 
men, undertook,  on  a  great  scale,  distant  voyages,  and  filled  with  their  fleets  ail  Ihe  seas  of 
Europe.  Their  object,  however,  was  not  discovery,  but  first  plunder,  and  then  conquest; 
and  their  direction  was  towards  the  rich  and  smiling  regions  of  the  south,  not  to  shores  still 
more  bleak  and  dreary  than  their  own.  In  861,  however,  Nadodd,  a  pirate,  discovered  Ice- 
land, whither  a  colony,  composed  of  exiled  Norwegian  chieftains,  was  soon  after  sent. 
These  remote  settlements  became  even  seats  of  science,  affording  a  refuge  to  learned  men 
amid  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Colonies  from  Iceland  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Several  citizens  of  Venice,  duruig  the  flourishing  era  of  that 
republic,  particularly  Zeno  and  Quirini,  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  north  seas,  where 
Ihey  encountered  severe  shipwrecks;  hut  they  did  not  materially  extend  the  range  of 
knowledge  in  that  direction. 

The  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  event  which  chiefly  impelled  modem  nations  into  the  career  of  northern 
discovery.  It  might  at  first  view  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  en  oppo-. 
site  efiect,  and  that  (he  brilliant  field  thus  opened  might  have  diverted  the  attention  from  so 
forbidding  a  sphere.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America  were 
so  interposed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  sail  to  tbe  Bast  Indies  unless  by 
very  circuitous  southward  routes.  But  if  a  passage  ccild  have  been  discovered  along  the 
north  of  Asia  or  America,  it  would,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  have  fiicilitated  the  inler- 
course  with  those  remote  and  opulent  regions.  The  spirit  of  marithne  enterprise  was  then 
at  its  height;  the  British  merchants  fitted  out  successive  expeditions,  which,  under  tlie 
guidance  of  illustrious  naval  commanders,  encountered  the  most  Jbrmidable  dangers  in 
unknown  and  tempestuous  seas,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  this  important  object.  The  first 
attempt,  under  Sk  Hugh  Willougbby,  to  follow  a  north-easterly  route  along  the  coast  of 
Asia,  met  with  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Being  obliged  to  winter  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
the  whole  crew  were  frozen  to  death.  This  did  not  deter  from  subsequent  expeditions,  under 
Hudson,  Burroughs,  and  others ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  undet  Bareiitz ;  but  none  of  thesewere 
able  to  reach  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla,  Contemporaneous  with  these  vo3^es  were  others 
still  more  frequent,  bavmg  in  view  to  pass  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  which  it 
was  long  hoped  might  terminate  at  a  lower  latitude  than  it  actually  does.  Frobjsher  first 
in  this  directien  undertook  three  voyages,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  passages  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Davis  afterwards  conducted  an  equal  number,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  bis  name,  openmg  into  the  spacious 
inJand  sea  which  has  since  heen  so  much  frequented.  Others  followed ;  and  Hudson,  in  dis- 
covering the  hay  named  after  him  found  a  disastrous  termination  to  his  career.  But  the 
moat  important  of  these  exped  I  th    p       nt  view,  was  that  of  Baflin,  who,  in  1616, 

performed  the  circuit  of  Ihe  w  d  pan  call  d  BafBn's  Bay,  though  he  did  not  discover 
the  passage  thence  into  the  Polar  S  a.  M  t  me  the  daring  spirit  of  British  mariners  had 
conceived  the  design  of  reachin  I  d  by  a  y  different  course,— by  steering  direct  for 
Ihe  pole  itself,  and  thence  down  ad  p  the  eastern  seas;  the  shortest  of  all  routes,  if, 
as  was  asserted,  it  was  not  closed  by  b  rr  rs  f  ice  and  perpetual  snow.  Hudson,  Baffin, 
and  Fotherby  distinguished  tbemsel  m  th  bold  attempt ;  but  thejj  were  not  able  to  reach 
nearer  than  ten  degrees  from  the  Pole.  Theymade,  however,  the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen, 
or  East  Greenland,  of  some  smaller  islands,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  West  Greenland. 

These  voyages,  though  they  tailed  entirely  as  to  their  immediate  object,  led  to  an  im- 
portant result,  the  establishment  of  the  northern  whale  fishery,  which  has  become  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  modern  industry.    It  was  for  some  time  almost  monopolised  by  the  Dutcli, 
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who  had  even  formed  a  large  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Spitzberg^en ;  but  cu^iumatancea 
have  now  thrown  it  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  obEervations  made  during 
the  annual  voyages,  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  ably  collected  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  have  made 
■IS  acquainted  with  various  striking  phenomena  which  nature  presents  on  the  seas  and  shores 
of  the  arctic  world. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  Antarctic  Circle  encloses  a  region  of  precisely 
similar  character,  which  remained  to  a  still  later  period  entirely  unknown.  The  extended 
sphere  of  modem  imvigation,  however,  has  brought  it  also  at  last  within  the  range  of  disco- 
very. An  extraordinary  interest  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  excited  by  the  belief  that,  in 
this  distant  region  there  kj  a  great  southern  continent,  supposed  by  some  to  equal  in  extent 
and  fruitfulness  any  of  those  ah-eady  known.  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  was  fitted  oiil 
amid  the  most  flattermg  anticipations  of  such  a  discovery.  But  though  diat  great  navigator 
made  some  very  important  observations  on  the  large  islands  composing  Australasia,  he  ascer- 
tained  theJact  that  in  any  temperate  or  even  habitable  latitude  ao  Buch  continent  existed. 
The  extreme  intensity  of  cold  was  even  found  to  commence  at  a  much  lower  latitude  than 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Several  considerable  islands  have  recently  been  discovered, 
though  almost  beyond  the  range  of  life  or  cultivation.  In  these  seas,  also,  room  has  been 
found  for  the  establishment  of  a  wliale  fishery,  which,  notwitlistanding  the  great  distance, 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  hope  of  a  north-west  passage,  after  sinking  nearly  into  oblivion,  was  revived  in  the 
present  age  with  undiminished  ardour,  and  prosecuted  with  signal  displays  of  naval  enter 
prise  and  talent.  The  eilbrts  and  sufferings  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  have  not,  indeed, 
fulfilled  the  hopes  with  which  these  navigators  were  sent  out,  but  proved,  rather,  that  such 
efforts  must  be  finally  given  np.  They  have,  however,  made  important  geographical  disco- 
veries, delineating  the  northern  outline  of  America,  before  most  erroneously  kid  down,  and 
exhibiting  large  islands  lying  in  the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  that  continent. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  few  tribes  which  occupy  these  desolate  coasts  are  scarcely  united  in  any  form  of  poli- 
tical society.     The  little  that  occurs  to  be  said  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  ciioptrar 
on  their  civil  and  social  state. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  produce  of  the  arclic  world  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  A  territory  thus  buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a  transient  and  imperfect  vegetation, 
and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam  take  an  early  flight  into 
milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  minister  to 
the  use  or  comfort  of  civilised  man.  But  while  the  land  is  thus  dreary  and  barren,  the  sea 
and  its  shores  team  with  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  life.  Tlie  finny  tribes,  which,  feed- 
ing on  each  other,  do  not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes, 
and  of  krger  dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  cli- 
mates. Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber,  the  oil 
extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  economical  purposes.  The  sub- 
stance called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic,  aflbrds  a  material  of  several 
manufactures. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with  the  pecu- 
liar coating  above  described ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is  found  in  the  whale. 
The  Balfena  myslJcetus,  or  great  Greenland  ^vhale,  is  the  most  powerfiil  of  animals;  and  Ea 
attack  and  slay  him  is  owe  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises ;  yet  it  is  underlalcen  with 
alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  large  ships,  well  equipped  with  boats, 
lines,  harpoons,  and  spears,  are  annually  sent  into  the  northern  seas.  There,  each  vessel, 
with  all  its  boats,  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  when  the  alarm  is  given  of  a  whale  being 
descried,  all  fly  to  the  onset.  The  first  object  is  to  strike  into  the  animal  the  sharp  instru- 
ment called  the'harpoon,  which  has  a  long  Ime  attached  to  it.  When  the  whale  feels  him- 
self struck,  he  usually  plunges  deep  into  the  water,  and  runs  on  to  a  great  distance  under 
it.  The  line  must  then  be  freely  let  off,  otherwise  he  will  drag  the  boat  and  crew  under 
water  aflerhim.  If  it  is  entangled  or  exhausted,  it  must  instantly  be  cut;  and  then  the 
whale,  line,  and  harpoon  are  all  lost  Afler  a  certain  interval,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  come 
to  the  surface,  in  order  to  respire.  The  boats  then  crowd  around  him,  and  the  sailors  pierce 
him  vrith  lances,  till  he  is  completely  exhausted,  and,  after  another  short  descent,  and  some 
violent  convulsive  movements,  he  expires.  The  carcase,  being  attached  to  tlie  sides  of  the 
ship,  is  flensed,  or  the  blubber  cut  away,  and  sbswed  in  casks ;  when,  the  whalebone  being 
also  extracted,  the  refuse  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Great  dangers  are  encountered 
in  this  trade,  partly  from  the  whale,  one  lash  of  whose  tail  has  been  known  to  throw  a  boat 
In  the  air,  and  almost  cut  it  in  two ;  and  from  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which,  when 
impelled  violently  by  the  wind,  reduce  the  stoutest  vessel  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  complete 
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wreck,  when  the  crew  ate  obliged  to  seek  safety  on  its  frozen  surface.  Not  unfrequently, 
too,  ahoal  the  close  of  the  season,  a  ship  is  completely  imprisoned  in  ice,  and  the  sailors  are 
compelled  to  ahandon  her,  and  seek,  in  boats,  or  over  the  ice,  for  another  ship  or  the  nearest 
land.  The  Dutch  eBtimaled  that,  on  an  average,  four  vessels  in  the  hundred  annually  per- 
ished. The  British  loss  has  been  generally  still  more  severe,  especially  since  the  fishery 
wa3  chiefly  carried  on  in  Davis'  Straits.  In  1819,  there  were  lost  ten  ships  out  of  sixty- 
three  ;  in  1821,  eleven  out  of  seventy-nine ;  and,  in  1823,  seven  out  of  sixty.  In  1829,  the 
loss  was  only  four  out  of  eighty-nme ;  but  the  year  1830  was  the  Hiost  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  British  fishery ;  out  of  ninety-one  ships  sent  out,  nineteen  were  entu^Iy 
wrecked,  and  most  of  \he  others  severely  shattered.  One  single  mass  of  ice  was  impelled 
by  the  tempest  with  such  violence,  that,  by  its  shock,  (bar  of  the  finest  vessels,  sti'ong-ly 
built  and  completely  equipped,  were,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  converted  into  floatmgp  frag- 
ments.   Fortunately  tliese  dreadfiil  wrecks  took  place  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  commercial  products  of  this  fishery  are  considerable.  According  to  tablep  published 
by  the  Dutch,  in  the  course  of  107  years,  ending  with  1778,  they  sent  out  14,167  ships, 
which  took  67,590  whales,  the  produce  of  which,  in  oil  and  bonu,  was  18,631,292?.,  or 
175,000i.  annually.  The  British  fishery,  during  its  most  prosperous  period,  very  much 
exceeded  this  amount.  In  the  five  y«ars  ending  1818,  it  yielded  an  average  of  68,940  tuns 
of  oil  and  8430  tons  of  whalebone;  which,  as  lie  oil  was  then  valued  at  36t  10s.,  and  the 
bone  at  90?.,  formed  an  amount  of  2,834,110i.,  or  568,8222.  per  annum.  In  the  peculiarly 
fortunate  year  of  1814,  it  exceeded  700,000?.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  gas,  a:^  the  sub- 
stitution of  rape  and  other  oils  in  tlie  woollen  manulacture,  has  considerably  reduced  the 
demand  and  consequent  production.  In  the  year  1829,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
latest  average  one,  it  was 


It  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  whalebone  has  nearly  doubled  since  1S18,  the  demand 
for  it  continuing  the  same,  wnile  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  oil,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Generally. speaking,  the  fishery  is,  for  the  proprietors,  a 
ver^  speculative  and  adventurous  trade;  according  to  the  skiU  of  the  officers,  or  to  mere 
accident,  a  ship  may  return  clean,  or  empty ;  or  it  may  bring  home  a  cargo  worth  50001  or 
60001. ;  an  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  value  amounted  to  11,000?.  The  shipwrecks, 
which  are  so  frequent,  involve  at  once  the  failure  of  a  cargo  and  the  entire  loss  of  a  veasal 
worth  6000?.  or  SOOOi.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  wrecks  in  1^30  was  estimated  at  upwards 
of  140,TO0/. 

The  southern  whale-fishery  has  of  late  risen  to  a  considerable  and  increasing  importaneei 
The  object  of  pursuit  here  is  iJie  species  of  whale  called  cachalot;  which,  compared  with 
the  mysticetus,  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  oii ;  but  this,  being  mixed  with  sperma- 
ceti, is  greatly  superior  in  value.  This  animal,  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  voids  the 
peculiar  substance  called  ambergris.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  begin  the  southern 
whale-fishery,  and  they  have  far  outstripped  all  other  nations  in  the  vigour,  extent,  and  suc- 
cess with  wfiich  they  have  pitisecuted  it  The  seaich  for  seaJ-fur,  and  sea-elephant  ivory,  is 
also  prosecuted  by  the  Americans  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  mid  Social  Slate. 
Human  society,  in  tliis  bleak  extremity  of  the  earth,  exfats  in  the  rudest  form,  and  on  iJie 
most  limited  scale.  The  ungrateful  soil  refuses  to  man  any  support ;  but  the  hu^e  amphibia, 
particularly  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  with  which  the  shores  are  crowded,  being  attacked 
with  a  skill  and  diligence  prompted  by  necessity,  yield  a  precarious  yet  not  scanty  subsis- 
tence. Al!  the  arctic  regions  are  peopled  fay  that  peculiar  race  called  Esquimaux,  whom 
we  have  already  described,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Parry,  in  our  survey  of  the  northerly 
coasts  of  America.  The  greater  number  of  them,  not  belonging  to  America,  are  found  on 
that  extensive  mass  of  land  called  West  Greenland.  The  dominion  of  this  region  is  claim- 
ed by  Denmark,  which  maintains  along  the  shore  a  few  scattered  settlements,  occupied  each 
liy  a  handful  of  Danes,  who  often  intermarry  with  the  natives.  They  employ  themselves  in 
capturing  the  seal,  and  in  exchanging  with  the  people  some  European  goods  for  skins,  blub- 
ber, feathers,  and  the  tusks  of  the  narwal,  A  vessel  comes  annually  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, braging  provisions  and  the  materials  of  trade,  and  receiving  tlio  above  articles.    A  few 

mi^onaries,  chieily  Moravian,  have  employed  their  pious  labours  in  " ■ "  "— 

n.itives;  but  their  success  has  been  limited. 
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Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
SuESECT.  1, — Arctio  Regions. 

The  locftl  details  of  the  arctic  regions  are  estensive  and  scatteretl,  oot  do  not  present 
many  peculiarities  which  will  require  long-  to  detain  our  attention.  \Ve  ehall  begin  witli 
the  Gieorffian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  sea  to  the  north  of  America. 

Melville  Island,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  ia  latitude  75°  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot  where  Captain  Parry 
spent  two  years,  and  braved  with  success  the  extremest  riguur  of  an  aictic  winter.  The 
son  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  not  eeea  till  the  8d  of  February  follow- 
ing. During  this  interval,  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surbce  ot 
snow,  and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  60°  below  the  freezing  point.  Yet  the  English 
officers,  when  duly  clothed,  and  when  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  air 
for  two  or  three  hours  a  day;  and,  fay  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the  sea- 
men was  perfectly  preserved.  In  May  tlie  snow  hegins  to  melt,  and  in  June  it  covers  Iho 
country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open ;  and,  before  Octo- 
ber, winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inliabilants  were  found  here,  or  on  any  of  this  range 
of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared  during  the  winter  wore  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  which  hovered  round  the  British  vessels  in  hope  of  plunder;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  May  tliat  the  hunters  met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer. 
Vegetable  productions  were  few  and  short-lived, 

A  succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described ;  first  the  small  one 
of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville ;  and  next  Coniwallis,  alsii 
of  cona'derable  size.  Only  the  southern  coasts  were  seen  by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed 
along;  and  their  aspect  appears  closely  to  resemble  Melville  Island.  Cornwallis  is  separat- 
ed by  Wellington  Channel  from  an  extensive  coast,  which  received  the  name  of  North 
Devon,  and  reaches  to  tlie  shor«s  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  whether  it  forms  a  continuous  tract 
with  Greenland,  or  is  composed  o''  one  or  more  islands,  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  The 
coasts  opposite  to  those  now  described,  which  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  insular,  have 
been  shown  to  be  so  by  Captain  Back. 

Greenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained  its  com- 
plete disjunction,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  four  conti- 
nents. From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  60°,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  ascertained  length 
of  19  degrees,  with  on  indefinite  extent  beyond;  while  the  general  breadth  ia  about  35 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  remains  uncerlam,  indeed,  whether  several  of  the  deep  inlets 
which  indent  the  coast,  may  not  penetrate  entkely  across ;  yet  they  would  thus  very  slight- 
ly break  the  vast  continuity  of  land.  But  this  wide  region  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable 
to  man,  producing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort,  or  even  existence. 
Its  aspect  is,  throughout,  of  that  dreary  chai'acter  described  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  world. 
It  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has  formed  along  its  western  coast 
several  small  settlements,  of  which  the  principal  are,  in  the  southern  part,  Julianshaab, 
Statenhuk,  Godthaab,  and  New  Hernhut,  the  seat  of  the  missionaries;  ia  the  northern, 
Egedesminde,  Umanak,  Operniwick.  Farther  north  still.  Captain  Ross  discovered  a  district 
whicit  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands,  The  inhahilants,  who  had  never  before  seen  an 
Kuropean,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especially  at  the  ships,  which  they  at 
first  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings.  They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  oilier 
Esquimaux  in  being  destitute  of  boats;  for  though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea, 
tliey  obtain  it  by  merely  walking  over  the  frozen  surSice,  They  have  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  possessing  iron,  from  which  Uiey  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful  than  those 
made  of  bone  by  others  of  theu-  race,  They  differ  greatly  from  them  also  in  having  a  kin^, 
who  id  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish.  The  cliffs  on 
tlieir  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
have  excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  sou  thward  from  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has  excited  a 
remarkable  interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  early  colonies 
from  ijiat  island,  described  as  once  having  been  in  a  flnurishing  state.  But  vast  fields  of 
ice,  it  ia  said,  coming  down  upiHi  this  coast,  shut  it  out  from  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  fixim  the  want  of  supplies.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by 
the  Danish  government  to  discover  "lost  Greenland,"  as  it  is  called,  but  without  eoccesa. 
But  recent  examinations  have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western 
coast  To  Ihe  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
68°  and  75°,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captam  Clavering.  The  most 
remarkable  part  was  called  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a  mountaio  chain  3000  or 
4000  feet  high,  forming  precipitous  cliffi,  which  terminate  in  nuraherle^  peaks,  cones,  anil 
pyramids.  Like  other  arctic  shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inleta,  particularly  ono 
called  Scoresby's  Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  auppcsed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Coa*t 
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into  an  ^nnd.  The  tritct  on  the  opposite  side  whs  calletl  Jameson's  Land,  bounded  en  (he 
south  l,y  Cape  Hooker,  and  beyond  winch  another  sound  branched  off,  which  appeared  likely 
to  render  it  also  insular.  This  inlet  appeared  stretching  into  the  interior  without  any 
apparent  termination ;  atui  there  is  some  room  to  conjecture  tliat  it  may  communicate  with 
Jacob's  Bight  on  the  western  coast,  which  Sir  Ciiarles  Giesecke  traced  to  the  height  of  150 
miles.  No  natives  were  seen;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marlts  of  recent  inhabita- 
tion, and  even  small  villages,  composed  of  subterraneous  winter  abodes.  Captain  Claverin^ 
afterwards  surveyed  a  part  of  tlie  coast  !ymg  iarther  to  the  northward.  He  found  it  hold, 
mountainous,  oad  deeply  indented  with  bays;  but  its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet  named  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a  party  of 
natives  bearing  all  the  general  characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme 
alarm  and  Burprise,  showed  that  they  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Tbo 
coast  was  traced  as  high  aa  "',  ■airi  vie  seen  extending  s*.i!l  northward  as  fer  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

Spitzbergen,  called  often  East  Greenland,  is  a  large  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying  about 
600  miles  east  of  that  now  described.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  300 
from  east  to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80°  N,  lat  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  ajid  sounds,  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  convert  two  large  portions  into  islands, 
called  Edge  and  Seland.  Its  cliffs,  several  thousand  feet  high,  are  rocky,  and  composed  in 
a  great  measure  of  loose  stones;  and  though  the  enoyi  in  summer  is  melted  from  their  sum- 
mits by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  it  continues  long  to  lie  in  the  deep  valleys.  The  country  ia 
wholly  unproductive,  but  abounds  in  \he  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animals.  Spitz- 
bergen,  however,  has  been  much  frequented  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  long  the 
chief  and  almost  sole  seat  of  the  northern  whale-fishery.  With  this  view  its  western  bays 
were  fiercely  disputed,  till  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  tlie  English  and  Dutch  divided 
between  them  the  principal  stations.  The  latter  founded  the  village  of  Smeerenberg,  where 
they  landed  the  whales  and  extracted  the  oil ;  and  it  became  so  flourishing  as  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  northern  Bafavia.  The  whales,  however,  taught  by  the  destructive  war 
waged  against  them,  deserted  all  the  bays  one  after  another;  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sen.  Even  then  they  fled  from  one  quarter  to  anotJier,  till  the 
whole  Spitzbergen  sea  was  nearly  _^7ied  oiiJ ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis'  Straits.  The  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen  have  also  formed  the  route  by  which  Phipps,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  83°  N.  kt,  and  found  the 
sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  interspersed  witli  lanes  of 
water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  life  had  disappeared.  A  few  Russian 
hunters  take  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Spitzberg'en,  where  they  contmue  even 
during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus. 

Nova  Zembla  is  another  lai^  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  63"  and  74°  N.  iat,  53°  and  T0°  B.  long.  Though  more 
southerly  than  Spitzbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  still  more  dreary.  The  southern 
coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  the  north  are  bordered  by  mountains  wrapped  in  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  leas  penetrated  by  sounds,  though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches 
entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  navigators,  who  sought  in  this  direction  a  passage  to  India,  but  commonly  Ibund 
their  career  arrested  on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  where  they  suffered  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the  com- 
mander finally  fell  a  victim.  The  Russiaji  government  have  recently  sent  expeditions 
under  Lazareff,  Litke,  and  other  navigators,  to  complete  the  ezpbration  of  the  coast,  but 
have  not  made  any  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  upon  it, 

SuBSECT.  3. — South  Polar  Islands. 
Tlie  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  to  which  M.  Balbi  has  given  tlie  somewhat  toe 
pompous  title  of  the  Antarctic  Archipelago,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  extremity  of 
the  American  continent.  They  present  the  same  general  character  as  the  arctic  lands,  with 
some  variations.  Though  situated  in  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  which  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  admits  of  habitation  and  cullnre,  tJiey  are  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in 
ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a  single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  still 
more  crowded  with  those  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a  tempt- 
ing prize.  Hence  tbey  have  become  the  otgect  of  European  avarice,  which,  during  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  islands  were  known,  has  made  dreadful  havoc  among  these 
animals,  and  greatly  thinned  their  numbers.  The  walrus  is  here  replaced  by  the  sea  ele- 
phant, a  still  huger  creature,  and  richer  in  oil ;  and  the  seals  have  a  fine  furred  skin,  for 
which  the  Americans  have  obtained  six  or  seven  dollars  apiece  in  the  market  of  China. 
These  shores  are  equally  distinguished  for  the  legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  size  and 
peculiar  form ;  among-  which  the  penguin  and  the  albatross  are  the  most  remarkable.    The 
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lands,  on  the  whole,  aro  smaller  than  in  the  north,  more  broken  into  iskiids,  and  as  deeply 
indented  hy  bays,  forming  many  excellent  harbours. 

The  Malouioe  or  Falkland  lakiids,  though  situated  only  a  little  beyond  50°  S.,  the  lati- 
tude of  England,  bear  all  the  characters  of  an  antarctic  group;  rocky,  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, but  crowded  with  seals,  and  containing  very  fine  ports.  On  one  of  these  the  English 
formed  n  settlement  in  1766;  but  it  was  destroyed,  in  1770,  by  a  Spanish  expedition  from 
Buenos  Ayrea.  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  for  again  Ibrming  one  on  a  small  scale. 
There  are  two  large  islands,  Falkland  and  Soledad,  witji  a  great  number  of  islets.  The 
llaheries  on  these  coasts  have  lately  acquired  considerablQ  importance.  Mr,  Weddeil  states, 
that  in  1831  and  18^  they  yielded  940  tons  elephant  oil ;  and  that  there  were  drawn  from 
tliem  and  from  New  South  Shetland  together  320,000  fur  seal-skins.  The  fine  harhoura  are 
often  touched  at  by  vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  tiie  southern  fisheries.  The 
Falkland  Islands  produce  several  peculiar  sliells,  among  which  is  the  rare  Cymhiola  magel- 
lanica,  or  Magellanic  "Volute,  (_Jig.  932.).  A  gigantic  species  of  Limpet,  with  a  perforation 
932  in  the  middle,  and  beautifiilly  rayed  with  brown,  is  also  com- 

mon: itis  the  Fissurellapicta  of  Lamarck. 

South  Oeorgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  tlie  Falkland  Islands, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  large  island,  about  90  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a  character  exactly  similar.     Dis- 
covered in  1675  by  La  Roche,  it  was  cavefiilly  surveyed  in  1771 
Magellanic  Voinie.  ly  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent     It  was  then 

almost  for^fotten  till  tiie  abundance  of  its  seals  and  sea  elephants 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in  the  southern  fisheries.  The  pursuit  was  carried  on 
with  such  activity,  that,  acconling  to  Captain  Weddeil,  the  London  market  was  in  a  few 
years  supplied  hence  with  20,000  tuns  of  oil,  while  1,200,000  fiir  seal-skins  were  also  car- 
ried off.  But  the  cliase  of  the  sea  elephant  was  prosecuted  with  such  reckless  avidity,  with- 
out sparing  even  the  pregnant  mothers,  that  they  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  trade 

group  of  the  New  Orkneys,  being 
3  pole  than  the  British  islands  after 
which  they  are  named ;  yet  their  climate  is  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ;  islands  of 
ice  are  toeing  through  the  seas,  and  llie  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  animal  forms  peculiar 
to  the  antarctic  circle.  These,  however,  since  the  discovery  by  Captain  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in 
1S19,  have  attracted  numerous  adventurers,  who  have  carried  off  great  quantities  of  oil  and 
seal-skins;  but  by  their  improvident  pursuit  have  greatly  thiimed  ihe  supply.  There  aro 
twelve  considerahle  isles,  of  which  tlie  principal  are  named  Barrow,  King  George,  and 
Livingston,  with  innumerable  rocky  islets.  The  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising 
to  2500  feet;  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet.  Decep 
tion  Isle  contains  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  New  Orkneys  consist  of  a  large  island  called 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  and  of  many  smaller  oneai  Farther  to  the  east  are  a  number  of 
small  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast,  were  named  Sand- 
wich Land,  Again,  to  the  soufh  of  New  Shetland,  in  abont  lat  64°,  a  Russian  captain. 
Bollinghausen,  ktely  observed  a  range  of  coast,  which  he  named  Trinity  Lind,  but  which 
may  probably  be  found  to  consist  also  of  a  cluster  of  islands.  Two  Russian  frigates  also,  in 
1829,  penetrated  to  69°  S.  lat,  where  they  found  two  islets  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  which  they  named  Peter  I.  and  Alexander  L,  and  which  form  the  most  southerly  spots 
of  land  yet  Itnown  to  exist. 

Among  anctarctic  islands  we  must  also  reckon  Kerguelen's,  or  Desolation,  situated  far  to 
the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long,  70°  E.,  and  the  moderate  lat.  of  50°.  It  resemblea 
exactly  New  Georgia  and  South  Shetland,  Captain  Cook's  party,  who  carefully  examined 
it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  flora,  amounting  only  to  sixteen  species,  mostly  mosses  and 
lichens;  but  they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  amphibious  anunals  with  which  its  shores 
were  peopled.  This  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  in  the  southern 
fishery,  who,  according  to  Captain  Weddeil,  liave  recently  drawn  from  it  supplies  neiirly  ea 
large  asftoittNew  Georgia.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  latitude  of  83°.  By  the  pictu- 
resque description  of  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  driven  thither  by  shipwreck,  it  appears  indeed  to 
contain  rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive;  yet  the  Weak  storms  of  a  long 
winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea  elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the  albatross,  mark 
its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described,  A  settiement  formed  there  iiy  tiio 
English  has  been  abandoned;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are  still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by 
the  facility  of  subsistence. 

In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  fell  in  with  land,  in  66°  S,  laL  and  47°  E,  Ion.,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  liiderby's  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  In  the 
following  year,  he  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncertain  extent,  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  in  loa  70°  W.    To  tliis  latter  tract  has  been  given  the  name  of  Graham's  I^and. 
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AMERICA. 

Ambbica  ia  !L  vast  continent,  compriaiBg  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  TIi5 
western  hemisphere,  in  fact,  contains  scarcely  any  continental  land  th&t  is  not  American  ■ 
ihough  it  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
This  coEtinent,  having  remained  for  thousands  of  years  unknown  to  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  nationis  of  the  East,  is  called  commonly  the  New  World;  while  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  called  the  Old  World.  America  includes  an  extent  of  territory  nearly  equal 
to  half  of  the  three  united,  constituting  ahout  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surlace  of 
tiie  globe. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OP  AMERICA. 

America  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  greatest  of  the  oceans.  On  the  west,  the  Pacific 
separates  it  from  Asia,  and,  from  an  almost  immeasurable  breadth,  gradually  narrows,  till  it 
terminates  at  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  two  continents  come  almost  into  contact.  On  the 
north,  is  tJie  Arctic  Ocean,  divided  by  huge  frozen  isianda  into  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
On  the  east,  the  Atlantic  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Aftica.  On  the  south  it  presents  a 
stormy  cape  to  the  expanse  of  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  northern  boundary 
of  America  ia  now  found  to  have  a  general  range  of  about  70°  N.  lat.  The  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  in  lat,  54°  S.  Hence  this  contment  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  th^  tropical  and  temperate,  with  part  of  tlie  arctic  climates,  on  both 
Bides  of  the  aqnafoT.  This  line,  however,  which  would  amount  to  about  9000  miles,  cannot 
be  considered  as  measurbg  the  dimensions  of  a  continent  so  irregular  in  ila  form,  and  of 
which  the  southern  portion  is  so  nearly  detached,  and  lies  almost  entirely  east  of  the  northern. 
It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  view  these  two  portions  separately. 

North  America,  extending  from  55°  to  168°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  8°  to  70°  N.  lat.,  has  an 
area  of  about  7,5()0,0(M)  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands  lying  north-east  and  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait.     Presenting  a  broad  front  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually 
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expands  in  width  to  about  50°  N.  lat.,  when  it  again  contracts  its  dimensions  until  it  termi- 
nates in  tiie  nari'ow  istlimus  of  PanamE.  Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  cf 
sea  coast,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  9,500  miles  on  tlio  eastern,  and  somewhat 
irioro  on  the  western  side,  in  addition  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  northern  border.  It  has 
been  well  divided  by  a  distinguished  writer,  into  five  physical  regions.  1.  The  table-land 
nt  Mexico,  with  the  strips  of  low  country  on  its  eastern  and  western  shores.  2.  The  Plateau 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere,  as  far  north  as  65",  but  inhospitable  and  barren  beyond.  3.  The  great  central 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  the  east  side,  bare  but  not  unfeitile  in  the 
middle,  bare,  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert  on  the  west.  4.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil.  5.  The 
great  northern  plain  beyond  60°,  four-fiftha  of  which  is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread 
with  innumerable  lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  the  physical  character  of  its  surfepe 
and  the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

South  America,  which  is  comprised  between  the  12th  degree  of  north,  and  the  56th  of 
south  latitude,  and  which  spreads  in  breadth  from  36°  to  81"  W.  Ion.,  is  inferior  in  dunen- 
sions  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  by  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  coast  is  also 
loss  indented  by  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the  same  tapering  form  to  the  south.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  about  six  dearees  south  of  the  equator,  is  3,200  miles,  and  ils  length,  4,500.  South 
America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadth ;  Uie  two  extrem- 
ities of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  sandy  desert.  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Andes  and  their  branches,  and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  (lltmos),  nearly 
destitute  of  wood,  but  coveted  with  a  high  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year.  3.  The  basiu 
of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  climate,  and  exhibiting  a  surpris- 
ing luxuriance  of  vegetation.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  parts  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  parts  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall  grass.  6.  The  high 
country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay,  presenting  alternate  ridges  and 
valleys,  tliickly  covered  witli  wood  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Sect.  I. — General  OtUline  and  Aspect. 

Mountain  ranges,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  magnitude  and  continuity,  pervade 

this  quarter  of  the  world.     One  chain,  the  longest,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  loftiest 

on  the  globe,  apppar?  to  extend  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity     By  far  the  inos 
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distin^ished  portion  is  tbat  colossal  ranjje  which,  under  the  name  of  Andes,  traverses  South 
America  parallel  to  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pacific.  (Commencing'  at  tha  northern 
border  of  Colomhia,  and  throwing  soma  lateral  branches  along  its  coast  towards  Coro  and 
Caraccas,  it  continues  in  its  progress  southwards,  always  swelling  in  magnitude,  till,  almost 
beneath  the  equator,  it  shoots  up  into  the  Eummits  of  Chiraborazo  and  Antisana,  believed  til! 
lately  the  loftiest  points  on  the  earth ;  while  it  spreads  terror  by  the  tremendous  volcanoes 
of  Pmchincha  and  Cotopaxi,  In  passir^  through  Peru,  it  continues  still  very  lofty,  and,  on 
reaching  its  southern  or  upper  region,  forms  a  vast  knot  or  mass,  amid  whose  peais  lower 
lUimani  and  Sorata,  which  recent  observation  has  proved  to  surpass  even  Chimborazo,  thougu 
still  inferior  to  the  highest  among  tlie  Hiniakyah.  In  its  progress  behind  Chili,  this  great 
chain  continues  to  form  an  immensely  steep  though  not  very  broad  ridge.  It  becomes  less 
considerable  as  it  approaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  continent,  and  the  peculiarly  dreary 
and  desolate  aspect  which  it  there  assumes  is  owing  less  to  elevation  than  to  the  wintry 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  heights  on  the  adjacent  isle  of  Terra  del  Paego  do  not  esceed 
6000  feet ;  and  even  the  formidable  cliffe  with  which  Cape  Horn  faces  the  tempests  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  do  not  rise  higher  than  from  1500  to  1600  feet. 

The  same  chain  must  now  be  traced  in  its  progress  through  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  indeed,  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
these  two  great  continental  masses,  is  filled  only  by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  so  as  to 
allow  hopes  that  a  canal  may  unite  the  two  opposite  oceans.  But  after  a  short  interval  it 
'swells  into  that  great  table  plain,  upwards  of  6000  feet  high,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  and  converts  there  a  tropical  into  a  temperate  climate.  I^om 
this  level  shoot  up  much  higher  the  snowy  conical  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  To- 
luoa,  the  first  two  of  which  send  forth  formidable  volcanic  eruptions.  Beyond  Mexico  this 
great  elevation  is  partly  prolonged  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  hound  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
Though  tlieir  cjUis  be  steep  and  rugged,  thoy  by  no  means  equal  the  elevation  of  the  Andes, 
scarcely  at  any  point  surpassing  12,000  feet.  Beyond  the  55th  parallel  they  rapidly  sink, 
though  a  branch,  about  2000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  even  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  high  moun- 
tains are  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  shore  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific ;  particularly  in  the 
60th  parallel,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  is  supposed  to  exceed  17,000  feet;  but  whether  these 
form  a  parallel  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  branches  detached  fi'om  them,  is  not 
yet  duly  ascertained. 

An  eastern  ch^  pervading  America,  though  not  guite  in  so  uniform  and  connected  a 
manner,  seems  traced  by  HamboMt  In  North  America,  the  Appalachians,  or  AUeghanies, 
form  a  continuous  ridge  parallel  to  the  AtlMitio,  and  bounding  the  maritime  territory  of  the 
United  States,  Detached,  somewhat  irregular,  branches  from  them  spread  through  Canada, 
Labrador,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  mountains  which,  rising  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  form  the  West  India  islands,  appear  to  be  elevated  summits  of  the  same  range. 
After  disappearing  for  a  small  interval  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  it  appears  again  in  numer- 
ous ridges,  which  spread  wide  over  Guiana,  and  of  which  the  central  mass  appears  to  be 
Sierra  de  Parime.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Amazons,  again,  Brazil  is  traversed  by 
several  successive  ranges,  which  are  in  some  degree  prolonged  to  the  La  Plata,  beyond 
which  they  sink  finally  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampaa  The  whole  of  these  eastern 
ranges  are  very  low,  when  compared  with  the  grand  western  chain ;  they  reach  generally 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  seldom  exceed  6000 :  they  are  not  the  seat  of  violent  volcanic 
action.  Several  of  the  West  India  peaks,  however,  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  above, 
and  one  or  two  are  volcanic. 

The  plama  of  America  form  almost  as  great  and  remarkable  an  object  as  its  mountains.  Wa 
may  remark  in  this  continent  three  systems.  One  is  the  plain  along  the  Atlantic,  between 
that  ocean  and  the  eastern  range  of  mountains.  To  this  belong  the  original  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  Brazil,  the  former  moderately,  the  latter  luxuriantly,  fertile.  The 
second  plain  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  western  chain 
and  the  Pacific;  it  is  narrow,  moist,  of  very  various  aspect  and  produce.  But  tlie  plaint 
which  extend  fJirough  the  centre  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  ranges  of  the  eastern 
and  western  mounlams,  are  of  prodigious  extent,  exceeding  eyen  those  which  cover  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  While  the  latter  two  have  a  vast  portion  of  their  surface  doomed 
to  hopeless  sterility  by  heaps  of  moving  sand,  the  interior  plains  of  America  are  almost 
throughout  completely  watered,  and  overgrown  in  many  places  with  even  an  excessive 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  they  display  solitudes  as  vast,  and  tenanted  by  races  as 
savage,  as  the  most  dreary  deserts  of  the  Old  World.  But  this  backward  state  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  and  inland  site  of  these  vast  tracts,  destitute  of  maritime  inter- 
course, and  only  of  late  become  the  theatre  of  European  settlement.  Even  the  rich  moisture 
of  the  ground,  covered  with  dense  and  entangled  forests,  and  with  gigantic  grasses,  though 
it  marks  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  obstructs  the  first  efflirls  of  unimproved  ciolture. 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  bae  now  completely  set  in  to  these  vast  interior  tracts;  great 
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utatea  have  been  fbiinded  in  them ;'  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  ages  thoy  will  be  covered 
with  a  numerous  and  increasing  populsljon.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  greal 
plain  of  the  Missouri-Misai^ppi,  between  tfie  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alieghanies,  lorra- 
'ng  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  The  plantations  formed  in  this  region  are 
proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  must  evidently,  in  a  few  generations,  become  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  globe.  This  plain  is  prolonged  without 
interruption  norlbward  to  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and 
tbo  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  as  fiir  as  the  Polar  Ocean ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  observes,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foiiage  of  the  tropic,  while  in  the 
otiier  the  last  buds  of  erotic  vegetation  expire.  These  northern  plains,  however,  present  a 
very  gloomy  aspect,  overspread  with  dreary  pino  forests,  intersected  by  frozen  lakes,  and 
aflbrding  shelter  only  to  numerous  tribes  of  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  other  fur-hearing  animals. 
The  extent  of  this  plain  ia  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  3,240,000  square  miles.  Anotiier, 
almost  equally  vast  and  luxuriant,  occurs  m  the  heart  of  South  America,  where  it  occupies 
thebasinof  the  Amazons,  between  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil;  hut  it  is  covered, 
as  yet,  with  unbroken  native  forests,  and  tenanted  by  rude  and  savage  tribes.  The  same 
great  authority  reckons  it  at  3,120,000  miles.  In  the  northern  quarter  is  that  great  expanse 
of  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  estimated  at  348,000  miles,  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  yet 
still,  too,  almost  imcuitivated,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  the  unmense  sur- 
fi.ce  of  the  Pampas,  bordering  the  La  Plata,  displays  its  fertility  only  by  the  numberless  ■ 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  amid  ite  pastures.  The  area,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, comprehends  1,630,000  miles. 

Table-lands,  or  elevated  plains,  form  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  America, 
though  not  BO  striking  as  in  that  of  Asia.  The  principal  is  the  one  which  covers  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  with  part  of  Guatimala,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  feet.  The  Andes  witliin 
their  lofty  ridges  enclose  very  elevated  sites,  on  which  even  cities  are  built;  but,  in  general, 
these  level  spots  are  too  limited  to  constitute  more  than  a  mountain  valley  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  perpendicular  sleeps;  and  oft«nfrom  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  continued  and  laborious  ascent  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  with,  the  bordering  districts  of  La 
Plata,  comprises  certainly  a  very  large  extent  of  elevated  land,  and  cities  are  built  on  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Yet  its  general  rugged  and  irregular 
Burfece  seems  to  constitute  rather  a  mountainous  territory  than  a  table  plain. 

The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at  least  those 
in  which  she  claims  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
They  are  unequalled  both  in  the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  masses  of  water  which  they 
pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  great  western 
chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  swelled  by  numerous  streams,  they  roll  broad  and 
spacious  across  the  great  interior  plain,  till  they  approach  the  eastern  range  of  mountams. 
Thence  they  derive  a  fresh  and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  bearings  as  it  were  the  wa- 
ters of  half  a  continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  Thus,  the  Missouri  (which,  notwithstanding 
the  error  v/hich  has  given  the  name  of  Mississippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  in 
a  physical  view,  the  mam  stream,)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  flows  east- 
ward into  the  deep  valley,  where  it  is  joine4  by  the  Mississippi,  and  there  receives  from  the 
Alleghany  the  copious  tribute  of  the  Ohio.  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives 
tributaries  both  from  the  eastern  and  western  range.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Ama- 
zons, after  a  long  course  along  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  collecting  all  the  waters 
which  descend  irom  them  during  a  range  of  upwards  of  1000  miles,  rolls  eastward  across 
the  great  plain,  till  it  comes  to  receive  ample  tritjutaries  firom  the  eastern  ranges,  of  Parime 
on  one  side,  and  Brazil  on  the  other,  and,  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  is  swelled  almost  to 
an  inland  sea.  The  La  Plato,  after  having  by  itself,  Uie  Pilcomayo,  and  other  tributaries, 
collected  all  the  southern  waters  of  the  Andes,  in  its  south-eastern  course  across  the  conti- 
nent, receives  the  Parana,  which,  after  its  long  course  through  the  valleys  of  the  Brazilian 
chain,  disputes  the  rank  of  principal ;  after  which,  the  united  stream,  in  its  junction  with 
tl:e  Atlantic,  bears  the  magnitude  of  a  great  bay  or  inlet.  There  are  other  rivers  which 
ftom  different  and  much  more  limited  sources  swell  to  the  first  magnitude.  In  Worth  Ame- 
rica, the  SL  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from  any 
mountain  chain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  forests  and  swamps  which  forms  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  ^reat  central  plain.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  though 
the  Andes  send  to  it  some  considerable  tributaries  across  the  Llanos,  is  formed  chiefly  during 
its  winding  course  around  the  Parime  and  other  ranges  that  traverse  Guiana ;  yet  wich  ia 
the  store  lodged  in  this  region  of  forests  and  swamps,  that  it  POurs  by  its  seven  mouths  into 
the  Atlantic  a  flood  almost  as  ample  as  its  greatest  rivals.  The  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which  intervene  on  the  east  and  west  between  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  the  nearest  ocean,  cannot,  in  general,  reach  so  great  a  njagnitude;  though 
otlen  valuable  lor  navigation,  they  belong  only  to  the  particular  district  which  they  traverse ; 
yet  the  Columbia,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ranks  among  the  great 
-ivers  of  the  globe.     The  Coppermine,  and  the  Mackenzie,  which  flow  through  the  north  ii ' 
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Ihe  Arctic  Sea,  have  a  long  course,  but,  from  tile  barren  regions  which  they  tiaveree,  are  of 
no  commercial  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lengiji  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Amazons  and  its  branches  is  equal  to  50,000  miles;  of  those  of  the  Miaeiasippi,  40,000 i 
of  the  Plata,  30,000;  of  the  Orinoco,  8,000;  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  2,000. 

Lakes  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent  are  numerous  and  important.  They 
are  not,  however,  mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate  in  tliose 
great  wooded  watery  plains  whence  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  lafce  tlieir  rise. 
The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  river,  the  Ontario,  Erie,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of  ftesh  wafer  in  the  world.  Commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  becoming  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  commerce. 
Similar  lakes  extend  northward  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Sea, — the  Ijake  of  the  Woods,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  hut  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year,  cannot  serve  any  commercial  purpose. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mounlain  region  of  Upper  Peru  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca;  hut,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Andes,  abrupt,  lofty,  and  pouring  their  waters  into  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys, form  rivers,  and  not  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  which  the  New  World  possesses  over  the  Old  in  the  great- 
extent  of  its  navigable  waters,  penetrating  into  its  inmost  recesses  and  affording  unexampled 
feciiities  of  communication  between  all  parts  and  tlie  sea,  it  is  not  less  fevourahly  charac- 
terised by  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  which,  in  the  Old  World,  notorJy  withdraw  a  great 
amount  of  the  soil  from  the  dominion  of  man,  but  also  have  an  injurious  miuence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  surrounding  nations.  The  desert  ot  Atacama,  extondbg  from  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  to  Co- 
piapo  in  Chili,  over  about  7  degrees  of  latitude,  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on 
the  Paciiic  ocean ;  the  desert  of  Pemarabuco,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil,  between 
the  St.  Francisco  and  the  Seara,  is  more  extensive,  faut  these  are  both  insi@;nificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  wide  tract  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rooky 
Mountams,  which  has  been  called  the  Americaji  Deserti,  and  a  similar  tract,  between  35° 
and  40°  S.  !at.,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chilian  mountains,  axe  traversed  by  large  rivers, 
end  produce  an  abundant  vegetation.  It  has  accordingly  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
useful  soil  in  the  Americas  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  World ;  for  while  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  is  entirely  unproductive,  and  much  of  fhe  remaining  third  is  poor,  not 
less  than  10,000,000  square  miles  of  the  former  are  not  only  productive,  but  for  the  most 
part  highly  fertile. 

Sect  II — Natural  Geography 
SiiBRECT  1 —Geolntrif 

The  Geology  of  th  s  c  ntmcnt  can  cnly  be  pr  peil}  deicnhel  uniot  the  heads  of  its 
respective  countries 

SuBSECT  2 — Botany 

Of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  America  offers,  unquestionably,  the  most  interrating  field 
to  the  botanist,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  north,  nearly  to 
the  Antarctic  Circle  in  the  south,  and  including  a  vast  range  of  mouniains,  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world,  whether  considered  relatively  to  their  height  or  their  extent;  for  they 
literally  stretch  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  whole  contment,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  divide  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  tlms  forming 
a  line  of  separation  between  the,vegelatmn  of  the  respective  sides,  more  distmct  than  that 
constituted  by  many  degrees  of  longitude.  In  relation  to  other  extra-European  cotmtries, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  territories  has  been  explored  by  the 
man  of  science.  North  America  can  boast  of  Kalm,  Bartram,  Michaux,  Pursh,  Bigelow, 
Torrey,  EUiott,  NuttaU,  Darlington,  Boott,  and  Schweinitz,  who  have  most  successfully 
investigated  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Richardson,  Drummond,  and  the  efficers  rf 
the  varicas  arctic  expeditions.  Lady  Dalhousie,  Mrs.  Shoppard,  and  Mrs.  Percival,  have  satis- 
fectorily  ascertained  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ronky  Mountains  (or  the  Cordillera  of  North  Ame- 
rica) ;  while  the  coast  of  the  opposite  side,  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  explorea 
by  Menaies,  Chamisso,  Douglas,  and  Scouler.  The  botany  of  Mexico  has  been  described 
by  Humboldt  and  Scheide.  The  name  of  the  former  highiy-gifted  individual  is  inlhnately 
connected  with  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  almost  all  we  know  of  the  plants 
of  the  old  and  extensive  kingdom  of  New  Granada  is  from  his  labours  and  those  of  his  com- 
panion Bonpland,  and  their  predecessor,  Mutis,  Peruvian  and  Chilian  botany  were  long 
considered  the  peculiar  province  <k  the  Spanish  literati,  and  we  owe  much  to  tie  investiga 
tions  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon ;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  indefatigable  exertion^  of  Haenke, 
Cruckshanks,  Bertero,  POppig,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  Jameson,  Hall,  and  Giliira ;  liic 
latter,  indeed,  extending  his  researches  into  extra-tropical  America,  in  the  latitude  of  Men- 
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(ioza,  from  the  Atkntic  to  the  Pacific  Oceana.  Brazil,  whose  prodacfJonB  seem  inexhausti- 
ble, has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by  Spix  and  MarlJus,  Auguste  SL  Hikire,  Pohl, 
Mikan,  Seilow,  and  already  aflbrds,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  flora  of  any  spot  of  the  globe. 
Casual,  indeed,  have  been  the  visiters  to  the  more  southern  parts  and  adjacent  isknds  of  the 
vast  continent  under  consideration,  and  few  the  observations  we  can  make  ujion  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  will  our  limits  aJlow^ua  to  enter,  as  we  could  wish,  upon  the  more  particular  nature 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  any  part  of  America, 

The  most  remote  land,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  has  been  yet 
explored,  constitutes  a  group  of  islands,  called  New  South  Shetknd,  lying  otF  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  in  lat.  65°.  "  None  of  these  islands,"  says  tiie  enterprising  Captain 
Weddel,  "af&rds  any  vegetation,  save  a  short  straggling  grass,  which  is  found  in  very 
small  patches,  on  spots  where  there  happens  (o  be  a  little  soil.  This,  with  a  moss  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  isknds  a^e 
partially  clear  of  snow."  The  eye  of  the  botanist  would,  perhaps,  even  here,  discover  some 
curious  pknta;  though,  tindoiibt«lly,  the  majority  of  them,  as  in  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes, would  prove  to  belong  to  the  families  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  probably  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  coldest  parte  of  the  South  American  continenL  A  few  specimens, 
hastily  gathered  on  the  islands,  have,  indeed,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  come  into 
our  possession ;  amongst  (iiem,  a  Polytrichum  without  fruit.  A  very  beautiful  Liciien  appears 
to  be  common  (here,  bearing  large  deep  chestnut-coloured  fructifications.  This  is  described 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  in  SUlimans  American  Journal  of  Science,  under  the  name  of  Usiiea  fasci- 
'  "  ""5.),  and  ia  figured  in  Hooker's  Botanical  MisceHony,  vol  i.  t.  14. ;  where  its 
great  similarity  vrith  the  Usnea  melasBiitha  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
and  the  U.  sphacekta  of  the  arctic  regions,  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
same  Lichen,  probably,  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Kendal, 
when  speaking  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  this  groiip,  in  kt.  64°. 
"There  was  nothing,"  he  says,  "in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efforts  seem  almost  inetTectual 
lo  maintam  its  existence,  among  the  scanty  soil  afforded  by  the 
penguin's  dung."  Several  very  interesting  plants  have  recently 
been  gathered  on  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  the  late  expedition  to  survey  these  coasts,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  King,  but  are  unfortunately  yet  unpublished;  so  that 
although  the  straits  just  mentioned  are  now  much  frequented  by 
Enfflish  and  American  vessels  eiigaged  in  the  seal-trade,  oJmost 
ITsneiFagciug.  nothing  is  known  of  their  vegetation.     Sur  Joseph  Sanks   landed 

on  the  main  island  of  Del  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  As 
0  approached  the  shore,  he  met  with  sea-weeds  of  a  most  enormous  size ;  one  of  them  in 
particular  {Fucus  giganieus),  having  leaves  four  feet  long,  and  with  stems,  tiiough  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  yet  ISO  feet  long.  On  shore.  Sir  Joseph  and  his  party  gathered 

3  Bark 
\a  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Terra  del 
y  Captain  William  Winter,  tlie  companion  of  Sir  Francis 
036^^    a^f"    ~^      Drake,  who  in  1579  introduced  this  plant  to  the  knowledge  of 
^      I      '-    ^       Furopean  physicians  as  a  valuable  tonic,  more  especially  usefiil  in 
V-  urvy;  it  is,  however,  wholly  neglected  in  the  practice  of  physic: 

f  I  e  Canelk  alba  (a  tropical  aromatic  plant,  which  is  totally  different 

I  ^ra  it)  having  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  shops,  and  no  quantity 
\  i  iving  been  brought  to  Europe,  except  as  a  curiosity,  till  the  return 

tf  the  ships  under  Captain  Cook.  living  individuals  of  this  interest- 
jng  plant  are,  we  believe,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lowe,  at  the  Ckpton 
nursery.  The  trees  were  round  to  be  chieHy  of  one  kind,  a  species 
of  Birch  {Betida  anlarciica),  the  stem  of  which  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
/j  -■ — -^  mches  in  diameter,  30  that,  in  ease  of  necessity,  they  might  supply  a  ship 

•^Z  with  topmasts.     The  Fagus  antarctica  might  likewise  be  employed 

iVoieriBirte  as  timber.   Cranberries  were  also  found  in  large  quantities,  both  white 

and  red. 
In  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Evergreen  Beech  {Fagus  betuloides)  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Trees  of  this  species,  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  are 
abundant;  of  four  feet  there  ore  many,  and  Captain  King  says  there  is  one  tree  (perhaps 
the  very  same  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron)  which  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  for 
seventeen  feet  above  the  roots,  and  there  divides  into  three  large  branches,  each  of  which 
is  three  feet  thick.  Many  of  these  fine  trees,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  coldness  of  the  schis- 
tose subsoil,  are  decayed  at  the  heart.  Captain  King  observed  but  few  other  timber  trees 
in  the  Straits,  besides  the  Evergreen  Beech  just  mentioned.  Such  an  appelktion  only 
VoL-in.  16 
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belongs  to  the  other  species  of  Beech,  and  the  Winter's  Bark.  The  last,  which  is  also 
evergreen,  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  first  in  all  parts  of  the  Straits,  so  that  the  country 
and  hills,  from  the  height  of  2000  feel  above  the  sea  to  the  very  verge  of  high-water  mark, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  in  those  places  where 
llie  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea ;  the  sudden  contrast  in  such  cases  presenting  to  the  view 
a  scene  as  agreeable  aa  it  seems  to  be  anomalous.  Vegetation,  indeed,  appears  to  thrive 
most  luxuriantly,  and  large,  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Veronica  and  Fuchsia,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land are  treated  aa  tender  green-honse  plants,  are  in  full  flower,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  base  of  a  mountain  covered  for  two-thirds  downwards  wilJi  snow,  and  with  a  tem- 
perature at  36°.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  these  spots  are  frequented  hy  parrots  and 
humming-birds,  the  former  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Winter's  Bark,  while  the  latter 
have  been  seen  chirping  and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  Fuchsia  and  other  flowers,  after  two 
or  three  days  of  constant  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer  has  been 
at  the  freezing  point*  The  IVichsia  certainly  was  rarely  found  but  in  the  sheltered  spots; 
but  not  60  the  Veronica  (V.  decussala) ;  for  the  inlets  of  the  bays  on  the  west  side  of  SL 
John's  Island  at  Port  San  Anl^inio  are  lined  with  trees  of  the  latter,  growing  even  in  the 
very  wash  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  the  strait. 
Towards  the  western  extremity,  the  decomposition  of  tlie  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks 
which  are  found  there  forms  but  a  poor  unproductive  soil;  so  tliat,  although  tlie  land  is 
lliickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  small  and  stunted,  the  most  luxuriant  of  them 
seldom  attaining  a  larger  diameter  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  On  the  eastward,  clay  pre- 
dominates, and  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  open  sea  not  a  tree  is  to  be  found;  only  small 
shrubs  and  grasses  are  seen :  the  former  thinly  scattered  over  the  extensive  plains  which 
characterise  this  region;  but  the  latter  are  abundant,  and,  although  of  a  harsh  and  dry 
appearance,  must  be  nourishing,  for  they  form  the  chosen  food  of  numerous  and  large  herds 
of  guanacoes. 

SWDSECT,  ^.—Zouhffj/. 

The  Zoology  of  the  New  World  is  aa  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  animals  of 
AustraJia  are  from  those  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands.  There  is  also  a  curious  analogical 
resemblance  between  these  two  insular  continents  deserving  notice.  The  northern  latitudes . 
of  America  present  us  with  many  of  the  animals  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  tlje  faunas  ot 
these  three  divisions  unite  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  Zoology  of  Australia,  in  like  manner, 
assimilates  to  that  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands;  or  rather,  maybe  said  to 
borrow  many  of  the  animal  forms  common  to  both.  But  to  what  zoological  province  of  the 
world  its  southern  extremity  approximates,  is  still  unknown ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  America.  Upon  this  question,  involving  many  points  of  high  iraportanee  to  geographic 
zoology,  we  shall  not  at  present  dwell ;  since  the  only  information  which  might  lead  to  any 
sati^ctory  results,  namely,  a  systematic  list  of  the  animals  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Puego,  still  remains  to  ba  supplied. 

The  Zoology  of  America,  embraces  the  productions  of  such  a  vast  and  diversified  region, 
that  we  must  consider  it  more  in  detailunder  three  divisions;  namely,  the  arctic  or  northern, 
the  temperate  or  intermediate  region,  and  the  southern  or  tropical ;  a  fourth  might  be  made 
to  embrace  the  regions  towards  Cape  Horn;  but  the  animals  of  these  latitudes,  as  before 
'  ■  iperfectlv  known 

may  be  included  those  tngid  regions  conmencing 
and  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Hozi-n  Ocean 
and  we  may  nime  the  great  Polar  Bear 
(_Jig  937  )  as  the  typ  caV  anmial  of  these 
regions  Theabo^e  lemarcation  however 
IS  named  from  conjectute  moie  thin  from 
positiie  esidence  for  it  is  much  rnoie 
natural  to  conclude  that  if  any  zoological 
peculiarities  attach  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America  they  would  commence  beyond  the 
farthest  pomts  m  tins  d  reotion  which  are 
annually  visited  by  the  migratory  or  sum- 
mer birds  of  tlie  UniUd  SEateo  Many  of 
these  are  well  known  to  bleed  m  Canada, 
le  or  GrottI  Potar  BoBf  while  the  more  recent  zoological  researches 

of  Dr  Rifhardson,  m  higher  lat  tuflea,  prove 
IS  of  these  bttds  extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  N.    It  seems,  therefore, 

of  Magellan,  in  iho  JourHxl  ,yfthc  Ran"!  Qcogm/ht 
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tighly  probable  lliif  the  omitJioli^ical  f  atures  of  Arctic  America,  are  confined  to  much 
narrower  liimta  than  we  have  here  assigaed;  and  that  these 
limits  do  not  extend  fiirther  south  than  the  "  Barren 
Grounds  and  Prairies"  of  the  arctic  navigators,  those 
extensive  plains  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Canadian  Grouse  ( Telrao  canadensis)  (Jig-  936.),  and 
other  species  of  the  family  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Northern  Zoology  has  put  us  in  pos- 
session ot  numerous  facts  on  the  omitholog'ical  geography 
of  these  regions  although  much  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered bekre  these  facls  can  be  generalised.  In  the  mean 
time  we  shill  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information 
already  communicated  by  this  enterprising  traveller,  relative 
—    —  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Arctic  America, 

The  quad  ped  of  tl  ese  r  ^  ons,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  are  geographically  dia- 
tr  b  ted  n  thp  fo  lo  v  ng  d  tr  ct.,  under  which  they  will  be  briefly  noticed : — 1.  Tiie  remote 
islands  ot  No  t    Georg  a  The  shores  of  tlie  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Barren  Lands.    3.  New 

Caledonia.     4.  The  Roclsy  Mountains.     5.  The  Prairie  Lands.     6.  The  Limestone  District 
7.  The  Eastern  District. 

(1.)  In  the  islands  of  North  Georgia,  situated  in  lat.  75°  north,  there  are  only  the  nine 
following  species  of  mammiferous  animals,  of  which  Ave  are  carnivorous  and  four  horbivor 
ous.  The  first  two  are  only  summer  visiters ;  they  arrive  on  Melville  Island  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  quit  it,  on  their  return  to  the  south,  in  the  end  of  September. 

(2.)  The  quadrupeds  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  the  same  as  those  inhabitmg  the 
Barren  Grounds.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  the  arctic  voyagers  to  that  north-east 
comer  of  the  American  continent  bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  Coppermine  River,  the 
Great  Slave  and  other  lakes,  to  the  southward  by  the  Churchill  or  Missinippi  River,  and  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  by  the  sea.  The  loclia  of  this  district  are  primitive,  rising  only 
into  low  hills,  with  a  few  stunted  shrubs  in  the  valleys;  but  the  soil  in  general  is  a  dry 
coarse  sand,  so  poor  as  to  afford  no  other  vegetation  tlian  lichens.  These  dreary  and  dan- 
ge  t  d    ft  f     f  f    b      ■  ■     i       Th     b     I  f  r  h  ppl*     th 

t  t    food    1  th    sm  11 C      b  Am      ^    R      d  d  tl     ^M    1  O     bo  1     f  wh    h 

1  1  mm         Thill        gqadpds         Iksefd       thBrrn 


(3)T1    d  tn  t   f  N      C  I  d  th         t  f  ti    Rocky  M      t  t    ist  d 

U  Dr  R  haidso  btfrmth  t  fMHm  ts  leypestssomp  ! 
ties.  The  summer  is  neier  very  ivarm,  and  m  wmter  the  ^now  lo  sometimes  five  leet  deep. 
This,  Mr.  Harmon  imagines,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  large  animals,  except  a  few 
solitary  ones,  are  to  be  met  with.  The  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous.  The  Moose  Deer  is 
scarce,  and  the  Black  Bear  more  so.  The  lesser  species  consist  of  Beavers,  Otters,  Lynxes, 
„^„  Pishers,  Martens,  Minks,  Wolverines,  Foxes 

o  ^  ffe  n  k  ds  Bat  gers  Pol  cats  Hares, 
and  a  fe  V  Wo  vea  Tl  e  b  rda  a  e  Swans 
Ceeae  C  anes  Du  1  s  of  se  eral  k  nd  and 
Pa  t  dges  T!  e  Canad  an  Goose  (Anns 
n  He  sjs)  ifg  939 )  s  1  e  e  called  a 
Bustard  t  appear  to  be  con  non  and  hns 
long  been  domes  a  ed  n  br  cont  nents 
All  t  e  lakes  and  esse  ell  urn  a  ed 
w  th  excel  en  fish 
nala  found  on  tl  e  Rocky  Mountains  are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr  E  chardson 
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The  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountams  and  the  Pacific  is  in  general  hillv ;  but 
the  wide  plains  on  the  upper  arms  of  the  Colombia  are  inhabited  by  the  same  k  nd  ot  nni- 
mala  as  occur  on  Ihe  Missouri  plaini      These  ire  principally  as  toUows  — 

The  Bisons  are  supjwsed  to  have  found  their  way  across  the  mountains  very  recently; 
tney  are  atiU  comparatively  few  and  ^ety  locally  dLstiibuted 

(5  )  The  fiiih  geographic  district  comprehends  those  extens  ve  plains,  termed  Prau-ica, 
lying  between  the  toot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Limestone  District  subsequently 
noticed  These  lands  are  m  general  level  and  the  traveller  when  crossing  lliem  must 
direct  his  course  by  the  rompais  or  by  the  stars  as  an  Arab  would  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
The  soil,  however  although  dry  and  sandy  ib  tolerably  fertile,  as  it  supplies  a  thick  award 
of  grass,  which  furnishes  food  lo  immense  herds  of  the  Bison.  This  abundance  of  pasture 
lenders  these  plains  Ihe  fevourite  resort  of  various  ruminating  animals,  and  the  Bufidlo  and 
Wapiti  abound.    The  following  list  will  better  exhibit  these  peculiarities  — 


The  fut^hearing'  animals  also  exist  in  the  bells  of  woods,  which  skirt  the  rivers  flowing 
through  the  plains  above-mentioned. 

(6.)  The  sixth  district  is  a  very  flat  limestone  deposit,  bounded  by  a  remarkable  chain  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  Lake  Wmnipeg,  Beaver  Lake,  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Missinippi  River,  &c.,  all  to  the  southward  of  the  Methy  Porlage ;  while  its  northern 
confines  are  marked  by  the  Elk  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Marten  Lake,  &c.  The  whole 
of  this  district  is  well  wooded,  and  yields  the  fur-bearuig  animals  in  abtuidance;  the  follow- 
inff  are  ffcund  in  this  tract ; — 


VspenniQ  pn^iwii.    Hon  III. 


together  with  three 
Biaok  or  Silver. 

(7.3  The  seventh 
from  the  Barren  Grounds 
wide,  and,  as  it  becomes 


of  Fox;  namely,  the  Common  American,  the  Cross,  and  the 


n  district  is  formed  by  a  belt  of  low  primitive  rocks,  extending 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.     It  is  about  200  miles 

■re  southerly,  it  recedes  ih)m  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  difiera 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  principally  in  being  clothed  with  wood.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east 
by  a  nan'ow  stripe  of  limestone,  beyond  which  there  is  a  flat,  swampy  tract,  forming  the 
western  shores  <a  Hudson's  Bay:  ite  western  limits  are  the  limestone  deposit  last  mention- 
ed, and  its  native  animals  are  Uiese ; — 


To  these  must  be  added  several  varieties  of  the  American  Wolf;  with  the  four  races  of 
Poses,  called  the  Arctic,  American,  Cross,  and  Black.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  an  unde- 
termined species  of  Badger.  The  Polar  Bear  does  not  go  farther  inland  than  about  100  miiea 
over  the  swampy  land  which  skirts  the  coast. 

To  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  animal  Idngdom,  as  the  birds,  insects,  fish,  &e.  of  Northern 
America,  we  can  devote  but  little  space.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  moat  of  the 
European  Arctic  birds  occur  in  the  same'  latitudes  in  the  American  seas.  Some,  however, 
are  found  in  these  regions  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Among  these  latter  birds  may  be  noticed  the  American  Tufted  Dock  (Anas  rtflitorques) 
(^fig.  940.),  which  much  resembles  the  crested  duck  of  Europe:  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
upper  parts  are  black,  and  there  is  a  chestnut  collar  round  the  neck.  T)ie  Ruddy  Duck 
Cjig.  941)i  so  called  from  its  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  crown  and  neck  above  is  black,  the 
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sides  of  tlie  liead  and  thioat  white.     But  the  most  elogiint  of  tliis  family  is  the  Pieil  Duck 


^c/«  Sy 


(A  as  lab  aJor  )  (_^g  Qi'^'<      ho«e  plumage  is  prettily  varied  with  de  p  hi  cT    ani!  jmre 
ih  te      1 13  a  truly  Arctic  bird  being-  verj  rare  m  the  iiid- 
^,j^^         li''  die  states  even  ducmg  winter      Vast  flocks  of  the  diiferent 

")  f  sorts  of  Geese,  Ducks  Culls,  &c    common  to  Arctic  Europe, 

^^^p^^^^^^^^,,^       are  sprpid  over  the  whole  of  theae  regions     Yet,  notwith- 
(  "^  ,^^       Btindmg  th  f  similarity  m  the  aquatic  tribe'*,  the  land  birds 

-^    of  tl  e  1 10  polar  regions  are  more  distinctly  marked.    The 
~  '-^    European  Gireat  Snowy  Ow!    the  short  e-ired  and  the  long- 

—  eared  spec  es  and  most  ot  the  European  Falcons  occur,  in- 

deed m  the  high  American  latitudes    hut  w  ith  the  eicep- 
l  on  of  tl  e  Crow  and  the  Mao-pie  tJitre  are  few  among  the 
numeroDB  tribes  of  perching  birds  which  appear  to  inhabit  both  continents     The  river  lish 
are  also  very  different. 

The  second  grand  division  of  American  Zoology  may  be  supposed  to  commence  towards 
Canada,  and  terminate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thus  embracing  the  most  temperate  and 
healthful  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  regard  to  its  ferine  inkibitants,  little  can  be  said : 
for,  although  the  species  have  been  described  in  systems,  no  traveller  has  yet  taken  those 
comprehensive  views  of  their  geographic  distribution,  which  give  such  an  interest  and  value 
to  our  preceding  observations  on  the  northern  animals.  Many  of  the  northern  quadrupeds 
range  over  a  large  portion  of  these  temperate  latitudes,  while  the  othere,  not  found  towards 
the  Pole,  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  peculiarities  in  the  zoological  distribution  of  genera. 
But  the  ornithology  is  mora  distinctly  marked.  Numerous  tribes  of  insectivorous  birds,  un- 
known in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New, 
spread  themselvei  over  this  fruilftd  portion  of  America,  either  as  permanent  residents  or  as 
annual  migrators  hom  the  more  genial  shores  of  tlie  Mexican  Gulf.  The  most  celebrated 
<t  tl  ese  13  the  Mocking  Bird  {Orpheus  polyglottoi  Swains.)  (,Jig.  943.);  pWin,  indeed,  in 
colours  yet  endowed  with  a  perfection  of  voice  far  surpassing 
any  other  in  creation.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  insect  world  has  just  begun  to  assume  life  and  activity,  in- 
numPrable  flocks  of  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Woodpeckers,  Star- 
lings Thrushes,  and  other  fiunilies,  appomted  to  keep  the  noxious 
m'leeta  within  due  limits,  make  their  appearance  in  the  United 
State'  prodigiously  increasing  the  usual  number  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  woods  resound  with  their  notes. 
The  process  of  incubation  finished,  and  the  young  sufficiently 
grown  to  undertake  their  autumnal  passage,  neariy  the  whole 
return  to  winter  in  latitudes  less  cold,  and  where  their  animal 
food  does  not  tail.  Very  many  of  these  species  have  been  traced 
to  the  warm  shores  and  the  table-land  of  Mexico;  others  appear 

_  _  in  some  of  the  West  India  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  &c. ;  but  not 

more  than  one  or  two  have  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land 
ot  Equinoctial  America  The  birds  of  game,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  northern 
regions  are  few  and  in-Jignilicant,  always  excepting  the  Great  American  Turkey,  for  it  ia 
th  s  part  of  the  Ne«  World  «  hich  first  gave  us  this  noble  addition  to  our  farm-yards.  In- 
crpaae  of  popuKtion  has  had  its  usual  efiect,  and  has  long  driven  these  birds  from  many  of 
thuir  former  haunta    they  still  however,  are  to  be  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  back  settle- 

Of  other  ■juimiln  there  are  few  which  are  the  same  ae  those  of  Europe.  The  Fish  are 
numerous;  and  several  species,  like  the  cod  of  Newfoundlatid,  occur  in  sufSeient  profusion 
fo  create  a  distinct  branch  of  commerce.  Reptiles,  in  point  of  variety,  seem  also  to  abound, 
Morse  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  kinds,  found  in  the  United  States ;  and  Virginia,  in  par- 
ticular, produces  great  numbers.  The  most  formidable  of  tiiese  are  the  well-known  Rattle- 
snakes, of  which  (here  now  appears  to  ho  mora  than  one  species;  some  few  of  the  otheri 
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ua,  but  none  can  be  compared,  in  'built,  with  tlio  monatroas  serpents  of  South 
America.  The  savannas  and  swamps  abound  witii  immense  Bul!-&ogs,  five  ticnes  the  size 
of  the  European ;  while  a  particular  species  of  Alligator  is  said  to  occur  in  the  sontberr 

The  third  great  divieion,  under  which  we  are  to  view  the  Zooli^j  of  America,  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Peninsuk,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  extremity  of  Paraguay 
beyond  which  lie  countries  neter  visited  by  the  scientific  naturalist.  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  splendour,  the  diversity,  or  the  magnilicence  of  the  productions  of  this  luxuriant  region. 
Natm'e  everywhere  teems  with  life,  under  new  and  captivating  forms,  unknown  to  the  natu 
ralist  who  may  be  femihar  only  witit  the  animals  of  milder  climates,  or  of  those  distributed 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  American  Continent.  This  change  becomes  apparent  on  the 
table-land  of  Mexico;  althoug-h  it  may  be  firet  traced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Southern  Louisiana. 

In  respect  to  the  Quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  our  information  is  brief,  vague,  and  unsatis 
fectory.  Hernandez  was  sent  in  the  golden  days  of  Spain,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  furnished  by  Philip  11.  with  an  ample  salary,  to  investigate  the  productions  oJ 
Mexico;  but  although  he  has  been  styled  hysome  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,  his  talents  were 
below  mediocrity,  and  both  his  authority  and  wiitings  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  oi 
quoted.  Neither  will  the  brief  notices  found  in  Clayigero,  and  writers  of  the  same  period, 
conduce  to  any  solid  information.  The  tribe  of  Monkeys  begin  to  appear  in  Mexico,  from 
whence  two  species  have  been  recently  received ;  while  the  increase  of  the  iamily,  both  in 
earer  wB  approach  the  Torrid  2k>ne.  The  dif- 
o  the  Jaguars,  Pumas,  Ocelots,  and  long-tailed 
Tiger-cats;  the  two  former  being-  the 
most  formidable  of  the  South  American 
ferocious  quadrupeds.  Boars  appear  to  be 
unknown,  and  the  largest  wild  animals 
are  probably  the  Tapirs.  Deer  and  Ante- 
lopes are  sparingly  scattered;  for  in  this 
respect  America  ofets  a  singular  contrast 
(o  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.  Sloths 
and  Armadilloes,  on  the  other  hand,  char- 
acterise the  hot  countries  of  the  New 
a  ut  In    oiLr  World,  of  which  the  Great  Ant-eater 

ifi^.  844.)  is  also  a  native;  while  bats, 
of  almost  mnumerable  specie's,  swarm  in  the  brief  twilight  of  a  tropical  evening. 

The  Ornithology  of  Tropical  Ameiica,  as  a  whole,  certainly  exceeds,  in  splendour,  that 
of  any  othpr  region  of  the  globe  This,  in  fact,  is  the  chosen  metropolis  of  the  Humming- 
birds, of  which  near  one  hundred  distinct  species  are  already  known  to  naturalists.  Of 
these,  one  only  (Trockilus  colubris  L.)  is  generally  known 
throughoutNorth  America,  where  it  seems  to  range  over  the 
wholeof  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  south  in  autumn. 
Cold,  however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  these  little  crea- 
tures so  much  as  might  have  been  imagined ;  for  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  discovered  a  lovely  species  ^the  Ruff-necked,  Selas- 
pkonis  rufus  Swains.)  ifig.  945.)  iri  the  chilly  climate  of 
Nootka  Sound,  The  late  Mr.  W.  Bullock,  jun.  assured  us 
that  m  Mexico,  he  has,  travelled  through  woods  of  fir,  with 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  Humming-birds  on  the  trees.  In 
Brazil,  where  Uie  thermometer  is  seldom  below  68°,  this 
beaulifijl  tribe  is  particularly  abundant ;  and  Azara  describes 
many  others,  peculiar  to  Paraguay  Anotlier  group  of  splendid  little  Honeysuckers,  (iVec- 
lannea  111 ),  but  of  which  only  three  or  four  species  are  yet  known,  represent,  on  this 
continent,  tiie  Sun  birds  of  Africa  (Ctnnyridai),  and  the  Honey-feeders  of  Australia  (J^elU 
phaeidiE.') 

The  insectivorous  Shrikes  {ThaTiinophilinrD  Sw.)  first  appear  in  the  warm  humid  woods 
of  Carolina,  from  whence  we  derive  two  species.  Several  others  occur  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  delected  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  As  we  ap- 
proach Cayenne,  llie  species  rapidly  increase,  and  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  and 
in  great  variety,  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  Paraguay  that  have  been  yet  explored.  This 
extensive  family,  together  with  the  Ant  Thrushes  iMyotherina;  Sw.),  seem  peculiarly 
destined  to  devour  insects  concealed  in  foliage;  while  those  tribes  which  venture  beyond 
are  exposed  to  the  numerous  tyrant  Flycatchers,  who  ar?  continually  darting  after  insects 
which  fly  past  the  particular  station  which  each  individual  chooses  for  itself  In  these 
climates,  ants  are  the  universal  destroyers ;  but,  had  they  no  enemies,  their  numbers  would 
increase  to  a  frighttiil  extent    The  Ant  Thrushes  are  therefore  the  counteracting  ^ents : 


RiUFiucksd  Humming 
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these  Utile  birds  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  in  tliick  forests,  and  are  perpeciiaily 
feasting'  upon  these  insects. 

^  The  Parrots,  of  whicii  only  one  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot,  is  found  in  the  United  States 
constitute  a  niost  striking  chatacteriatic  of  the  southern  regions.  Several  species  occur  on 
tlie  Mexican  Cordilleras,  but  their  numbers  increase  in  the  less  elevated  provinces;  and,  in 
the  low  lands  of  Guatimala,  a  recent  traveller  appears  to  have  seen  flocks  of  splendid  Macaws. 
Others  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  even  extend  to 
latitudes  south  of  Paraguay.  The  common  green  and  yellow  fronted  PaiTols  seen  in  this 
country  are  all  brought  from  Tropical  America,  and  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Amazonian 
Parrots,  The  gray  and  ted-tailed  species  are  nearly  the  only  ones  found  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  African  continent,  a  striking  instance  of  tiie  total  dissimilarity  between  the 
zoological  productions  of  the  two  regions.  The  little  blue-winged  or  Passerine  Parrot  of 
Brazil  <J^.  046.)  is  the  smallest  of  its  race ;  it  flies  in  large  flocks,  and  is  not  bigger  than 
a  sparrow.  The  abundance  of  this  tribe  in  the  New  Wcrld  is 
■"~  m  u  great  measure  explained  by  this  continent  being  so  well 

clothed  with  forests  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  upon  which  the 
whole  of  tlie  Parrot  family  depend  for  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  chief  characteristic  of  Africa  is  its  bare,  sandy  soil, 
and  hence  the  (ruit-eating  birds  of  that  continent  are  compara- 
tively few. 

The  Toucans  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  the  Ornithology 

of  South  America,  and  extend  from  Mejuco  to  the  southern 

extremity  of  Brazil :  they  are  omnivorous  birds,  feeding  both 

upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.     Their  enormous  bills  are 

'  '        ;  vascular  within,  admit  of  a  great  developement  being 
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^verlUeless  very  light,  and  I 


n  to  the  organs  of  bni ell     By  this  power,  they  discover  the  r 
birds  which  they  a.  "      '     '■    '         nu. .  t,.,  •.■„.i  m... 


s  of  other 


jntinually  plundering.    The  Red-billed  Toucan  (^g.  947.)  if 

the  largest  species,  having  the  body  black,  and  the  throat  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  Trogons,  the  Jacamas,  the  Hermit  Birds 
(Monnstci  Vieil.),  and  the  Pufl-hacks  (^Tamatitt  Cuv.),  are  all  con- 
faned  to  this  continent,  and  feed  upon  the  Iiosis  of  insects  which 
always  accompany  an  exuberant  vegetation.  While  these  birds 
are  appropriated  to  winged  insects,  the  Woodpeckers  and  large 
Seansonal  Creepers  (_Dendrocolaptes  III.)  climb  the  trunks  of 
tree"  and  devMir  those  tribes  which  lurk  in  the  crevices  or  beneath 
the  bark.  Both  "are  particularly  abundant,  and  tlie  latter  occur 
m  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  frugivorous  tribes,  we  must  notice  the  numerous 
and  beautifiil  family  of  Tanagera  (TanagHa<E  Sw.),  aa  peculiar 
tu  America:  some  few  species  are  among  the  summer  visiters  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  family  is  in 
Boi-bilicd  Toucan.  the  equinoctial  latitudes,  where  the  vast  tracts  of  table-lands, 

thinly  but  universally  clothed  with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  supply 
those  small  benies  and  fruits  upon  which  they  feed.    In  the  more  lofty  woods,  bordering  on' 
the  coast,  the  traveller  meets  with  groves  of  trees,  thickly  hung  with  the  long  purse-shaped 
nests  of  the  Icterinte  or  Hans-nest  Orioles  (Jg.  948.)  they  form  a  striking  feature  in  Bra- 
zilian scenery    and  are  woven  with  great  skill  by  different 
"  species,   variously  ornamented  with   plumage  of  a   black  and 

golden  colour  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  hottest 
latitude"),  although  three  species  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States  like  the  Tanagera,  they  live  both  upon  insects  and 
fruits  The  Warblers  i&ylvicola^  Sw.),  so  abundant  in  the 
United  btates,  appear  almost  e^tcluded  from  latitudes  south  of 
Mexico  The  Stonechata  and  Wagtails  are  likewise  unknown; 
the  flrot  being  supplied  by  the  Ground-peckers  {Opeihiarh.yH' 
chus  Tem),  and  the  latter  by  the  Water-cliafs  {FlutiicoUiUB 
faw) 

tThe  moat  decided  fiuit  eating  birds  are  of  those  superb  genera 
J  -v  *  -'     composing    or   representing   the   Chatterers  (^Ampelidis   Sw.), 

I     V  ^^       Many  are  as  big  as  crows,  and  exhibit  singular  deviations  from 

the  uaual  form  of  birds.     One  ICfphalopterus  ornatus  Geoff), 
o  oif  N  315  the  Umbrella  Chatterer  (Jig  949  )  has  a  large  crest  of  feathers 

on  Its  head,  resembling  an  umbrella.  Another  has  a  pendulous 
wattle  m  front,  which  can  be  made  to  assume  something  of  the  appearance  of  tiie  horn  of 
the  Unicorn.  A  third  has  a  naked  throat  with  numerous  fleshy  caruncles  hanging  down- 
ward ;  and  a  fourth  is  completely  bald,  with  long  feathers  rouna  its  neck,  like  the  mane  of 
u  lion.    Nothing  would  be  more  curious  or  interesting  than  tlie  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
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"conomy  of  eitch  Etritngelj  formed  biras ;  but  aJl  this,  at  present,  is  a  myBtery.  We  only 
kaou  that  lliey  lue  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forea^  and  that  they  are  sometimes  seen 
percbed  uptn  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  uttering  a  loud  ajid  strange  noise, 
on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  genuine  truit-eatera,  however,  form  one  of  the  most  heautifu!  grouf«  in  tropical  or- 
n  thoJogy  There  are  many  species,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  tiirush,  but  variegated  with  the 
ncnest  shades  of  azure,  purple,  and  crimson:  they  are  solitary  and  silent,  and  must  be 
souglit  (or  far  irom  the  abodes  of  men.  Others,  called  Manakins  {Piprina:  Sw.),  are  much 
smaller  than  sparrows,  and  live  in  little  flocks  in  Ibe  damp  woods,  feeding  only  upon  soft 
bernea  Several  are  conspicuous  foe  their  beautifiil  crimson  crests,  while  one,  the  Puf& 
throated  Mamkm  {Pipra  Manacus  L.)  (_Jlg.  950.),  is  remarkable  for  the  feathers  on  the 
throat  bemg  len^hened  like  a  beard. 


-■^^ 


The  ranacious  birds  are  numerous  and  formidable ;  the  chief  is  the  famous  Condor  of  the 
Andes.  The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  conspicuous  for  iis  colours,  while  two  or  three  others, 
Df  a  black  colour,  are  everywhere  found  so  soon  as  a  carcase  is  left  unburied.  The  De- 
stroying- Eagle  (AquUa  destructor  8w.)  exceeds  all  others  in  strength;  and  Ihere  aie 
numerous  smaller  races  of  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  Falcons,  totally  different  from  those  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The  gallioaceous  birds  of  Tropical  America  materially  difler  irom  those  of  tJie  north.  A 
magniflcent  species  of  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Honduras ;  while,  towards  the 
equinoctial  line,  we  find  the  Curassow  Birds,  Penelopes,  Guans,  and  other  large-sized 
genera,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  domesticated  by  the  natives.  Grouse,  Bustards,  or 
Pheasants  are  not  known,  and  Partridges  are  very  scarce;  but  the  Tinamou  occur  in  great 
variety.  Several  of  the  species  exceed  the  largest  dunghill  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  all  is 
most  delicious  eating;  their  tails  are  bo  short  that  they  appear  to  have  none. 

The  water  birds  are  few,  from  tbe  absence  of  large  lakes,  and  the  partiality  of  these  tribes 
to  more  temperate  regions.  The  marshes  are  frequented  by  Jacanas,  or  Spur-winged 
Vl''ater-hens  (Jiff.  951,),  several  sorts  of  Tiger-bittems,  and  a  few  ducks,  of  species  not 
known  in  the  Northern  States.  The  lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  be  profusely 
stocked  with  Waterfowl,  comprising  many  of  those  common  species  so  abundant  in  Europe 
and  Northern  America.  But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  upon  this  charming  portion  of 
American  Zoology,   the  investigation  of  which  occupied  two  of  the  happiest  years  of 


which  render  the  Entomology  of 
n  the  world,  would,  in  this  siight 
B  varied  and  dense  vegetatbn  tfwin 
and  brilliant,  particularly  in  those 


irlife. 

To  enumerate  even  the  tribes  of  splendid  insi 
Tropical  America  fiir  superior  to  that  of  any  regi 
sketch,  be  impossible.     As  this  contment  exhibits  a 

any  other,  so  are  its  iiisect  productions  n         .  ... 

tribes,  which,  like  the  Butterflies  and  Moths,  derive  their  food  from  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  Diamond  Beetle  (^CwetUio  imperialis  L.)  (fig.  952.)  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects;  and,  before  Brazil  was 
accessible  to  European  travellers,  was  so  rare  as  to  be  sold 
at  a  high  price.  Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as  feed 
upon  dead  anunal  matter,  are  very  tiiinly  dispersed.  Ants 
are  the  universal  removers  of  all  such  oflensive  substances 
as  ore  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures;  and  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  these  little  agents  is  amply  compensated  by  ihe 
inconceivable  myriads  of  their  numbers.  The  Cochineal  is 
nearly  the  only  insect  which  hns  been  turned  to  great  com- 
mercial account.  The  Honey  Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  tliere  are  several  wild 
species  of  this  family  whose  honeycombs  are  formed  in  trees,  and  much  sought  afler  by 
the  natives. 
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Of  domestic  animals  the  list  is  scanty ;  tJie  Horse  and  Mule,  originally  iirought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  oM  continent,  aie  the  most  universally  used  in  the  new,  where  tficy  Imve 
miiltiplied  prodigiously.  The  immense  numbers  of  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ajres 
M.re  well  known;  these  also  are  of  European  descent.  Nor  does  Southern  America  pro- 
duce any  native  animal  of  equal  size,  tlie  largest  being  the  Tapirs,  while  the  Laina  and 
tl   ee  or  four  k  ndred  spec  ea  are  pnnc  pally  confined  to  tie  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile 

Tl  e  genera  and  sub  genera  ot  quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Uie  New  World  are  tl  ps.d  — 


The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  b  rds  belo  ig 
of  such  as  occur  m  Europe  Asia,  or  Africa  ari 
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The  number  of  ornithological  groups,  which  thus  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  con- 
fluent, appears  gi^ater  than  those  of  any  other  geographic  division  of  tlie  globe ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  very  many  appear  to  he  sub-genera,  besides  those  which  have  been 
actually  reduced  to  that  station  (marked*):  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  genera, 
defined  by  us  in  another  work  (Worth.  Zool.  vol.  ii.)  that  are  here  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  history  of  America,  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  can  be  the  subject  of  little 
more  than  conjecture.  It  appeared  ioiig  a  mystery  how  this  continent,  separated  from  the 
Old  World  by  oceans  of  such  vast  hr^th,  should  have  been  found  peopled  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  vanished,  however,  since  the  modern  discovery, 
that,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  it  is  separated  from  Asia  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and 
connected  by  chains  of  islands;  and  even  tlie  imperfect  traditions  that  have  been  collected 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  was  in  this  channel  that  the  tide  of  migration  flowed.  It  is  barely 
possible,  (hat  some  vessels  may  have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  a  country,  in  which  the  Norwegians  from  Iceland  formed 
a  settlement,  was  part  of  America ;  but,  after  examining  the  details  upon  this  last  subject, 
we  consider  the  inference  extremely  doubtful.* 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  forms  the  teal  commencement,  for  us,  of  American  history. 
This  naval  achievement,  the  most  splendid  in  modem  times,  was  performed  not  by  the  power 
of  any  of  the  great  nations,  bat  by  one  high-minded  individual,  with  difficulty  collecting  the 
scanty  means  requisite.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing  in  search  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  landed  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and,  sailing  onwards, 
discovered  the  greater  islands  of  Hiapaniola  and  Cuba.  His  next  voyage,  in  the  following 
year,  enabled  him  to  discover  others  of  the  West  Indian  group ;  and  his  third,  in  1408, 
brought  him  in  view  of  the  continent  of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Meantime, 
in  1497-8,  John  and  Sebasliwi  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  not  only  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  but  navigated  along  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  of  Nurth 
America.     Cortereal,  a  Portnguese  nobleman,  in  1.501  discovered  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Law- 

'[■riiQrtogbtsof  ihe  suthDr  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  tl,at  the  Scanflinaviao  wtilsmeniH  wore  on  (In 

vt  the  eaatern  coast  of  North  Amarisa,  in  tliB  beginnios  of  tha  13lii  cenWry.— Am.  Bn.J 
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rence,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  far,  aeeming'Iy,  ae  the  entrajice  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  sailing  to  India,  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  tiie 
coast  of  Brazil.  Vespotio  and  Ojeda  had  by  this  time  explored  nearly  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  in  ten  years  after  Columbus  had  set  foot  on 
American  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  tjie  vast  length  of  that  continent  from  north  to  south 
had  been  traced  by  European  navigators.  In  twenty  years  more,  the  South  Sea  had  been 
discovered  by  Balboa;  and  the  conquests  of  Corlea  and  Pizarro  had  made  Europeans 
acquainted  with  a  large  portion  of  the  western  coast.  In  1519,  the  grand  and  lirst  circum- 
navigation by  Magellan  ascertained  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  continent;  but  its 
norUiern  limit,  and  the  communication  on  that  side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
though  a  subject  of  eager  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  hoped-for  north-west  passag^e,  long 
defied  the  most  strenuous  effiirts  made  by  Europeans,  and  particularly  by  British  navigators; 
and  the  discovery  vraa  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  conquest  and  colonisation  by  Europeans  acted  moat  powerfully  on  the  destiny  of  both 
worlds,  and  particularly  of  the  new  one.  It  was  attended,  in  the  fu^t  instance,  witli  a  series 
of  cruelty  and  iniquity,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  example  in  history.  The 
natives  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  ware  entirely  extermi- 
nated, and  there  remains  scarcely  a  trace  of  Uieir  existence.  The  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  their  lot  was  not  quite  so  dreadfiil,  were  exposed  to  remoiselesa  cruelty,  and 
reduced  to  degrading  bondage.  Even  in  North  America,  where  the  settlers  were  actuated 
by  more  just  and  humane  principles,  the  fierce  temper  of  the  natives  themselves,  with  the 
introduction  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  they  soon  became  pas- 
sionately addicted,  has  extirpated  them  almost  as  completely  as  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
steps  talien  for  filling  up  the  blank  thus  occasioned  in  the  population  of  the  New  World 
have  been  almost  as  inhuman  as  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  unfoi'tunate  natives 
of  Africa  were  in  vast  numbers  purchased,  seized,  crammed  into  the  holds  of  slave-ships, 
and  conveyed  across  the  Atiantic ;  so  that  the  negro  population  of  the  New  World  amounts 
now  to  several  fnilliona.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  state,  that  within  the  last  century 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  all  the  wrongs  which  America  had  endured  from  Europe,  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  repair  them. 

The  emancipation  of  the  European  colonists  in  the  New  World  from  the  dominion  of,  and 
from  all  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  is  a  grand  event,  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  half  century,  and  given  the  world  a  new  aspect.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
movement  originated  with  the  BritJsh  colonies,  the  best  governed  of  any,  and  whose  grounds 
of  complaint  were  venial  when  compared  to  those  which  the  others  could  reasonably 
advance.  Their  determination,  however,  joined  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  atui  the  aid 
of  European  powers  jealous  of  British  ascendency,  enabled  them  completely  to  succeed. 
Their  independence  was  recognised  by  Britain  in  1783,  and  they  have  smce  formed  a  great 
and  prosperous  state,  rapidly  grooving  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The  southern  states,  subject 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  ample  grounds  of  discontent,  which  fermented  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  who,  however,  inured  to  the  yoke,  would  have  been  long  probably  in  attempt- 
ing lo  shake  it  off,  bad  not,  in  180S,  the  family  of  Napoleo  pad  h  tl  f  Sp  m 
The  colonies,  secured  by  British  maritime  ascendency,  repell  d  tl  I  d  h  1  th  y 
professed  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  declined  to  acltnowledg  th  p  i  t 
established  in  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes,  however,  cl  m  d  ti  sam  p  m  y 
before;  and  as  they  were  supported  by  all  the  Americans  f  Span  h  g  1  d 
desperate  struggle  was  maintained.  It  issued,  however,  in  th  mpl  f  d  pe  d  ! 
ail  the  great  states  on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  retain  ly  h  1  poss  bb 
Even  Brazil  has  been  separated  from  Portugal  on  tiio  condit  fbm  mdby  df 
ferent  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Braganza,  Thus  Europe  retams  him  ly  th 
West  India  islands,  over  the  Guianas  in  SoutJi  America,  1  te  t  f  N  tt 
America  still  held  by  Britain,  and  a  smaller  one  claimed  by  R  ss  All  El  st  h  Id  by 
people  of  European  origin,  indeed,  but  who,  bom  and  educated  m  Amenta,  co  iside  them 
selves  as  entirely  belonging  (o  that  contment. 

Sect.  IV. — Inhabitants. 

The  population  of  America  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  diflercnt  writers ;  but, 
although  we  have  not  the  same  precise  data  for  determining  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  are  afforded  by  the  official  enumerations  made  in  the 
United  Slates,  we  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  calculations  which  would  people 
this  continent  with  300,000,000  souls  (the  estimate  of  Riccioli).  or  150,000,000  (the  estimate 
of  Lalande);  nor  can  we  consent  with  Busching  to  reduce  the  number  to  13,500,000,  or 
even  wilh  Volney  to  20,000,000.  If  we  combine  the  results  of  the  beet  estimates  with 
those  of  actual  enumerations,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  population  of  the  two  Americas, 
with  their  dependent  islands,  cannot  vary  much  fi:om  43,000,000,  as  follows; — 
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Of  this  number  about  16,000,000  may  ba  whites;  10,000,000  of  the  aboriginal  races: 
3,000,000  negroes ;  and  8,000,000  mixed  races,  as  mulaltoee,  zamboes,  &c.— The  whites  are 
ihiefiy  English  in  tlie  north,  and, Spaniards  in  the  south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese, 
Geniiaiis,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  &o. — The  negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the 
liuropean  races  have  dragg'ed  into  .slavery,  or  descendants  of  Bie  earlier  victims  of  a  barba- 
rous traffic.  The  aboriginal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Baquiraaux,  inha- 
biting the  maritime  districts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indinjis,  who  are 
epreS  over  all  the  rest  of  Uie  continent.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  last  men- 
tioned race,  altliough  often  discussed,  lias  never  been,  and  probably  never  can  bo,  solved,  and 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  province  of  history.  Notwithstanding  some  partial  differences  of 
complexion  and  stature,  we  have  high  authority  for  asserting  that  a  strong  femily  character 
pervades  the  Indian  nations.  "The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  says  Humboldt,  "bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  We  fiid  the  same  swarthy  and 
copper  colour,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  with  the  corner 
directed  upward  toward  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thiok  lips  and  expression  of 
gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  loolc.  Over  a  raillbn 
and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  river  St.  Lowrence  and  Behring's 
Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  ^e 
iihabitants.  We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  savannahs  ol'  the  Apure  and 
the  Carony.    The  same  style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas." 

In  their  civil  and  social  state,  however,  in  their  manners,  institutions,  modes  of  life,  arts, 
and  degree  of  civilisation,  we  find  a  ^reat  diversity.  The  most  remarkable  and  best  known 
of  the  civilised  nations  are  the  Mexicans  or  Aztei^  the  Muyscas  or  inhabitants  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  and  the  Peruvians  or  Quichuas;  to  whom  we  must  add  the  Mayas,  Quiches,  and 
Kachiqueles  of  Central  America;  the  Natchez,  and  probably  the  unknown  founders  of  those 
vast  works  that  cover  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  North  America,  and  the  Araucanians 
of  the  southern  peninsula.  Some  of  these  nations  are  now  extinct,  and  the  institutions  of 
others  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  traditions  of  the  Aztecs 
point  back  to  Quetaacoatl,  as  the  founder  of  their  civilisation,  the  inventor  or  teacher  of  the 
arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  Bochica  fills  the  same  place  in  the  traditions  of 
Cundinamarca ;  v;hile  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Cu'sco  venerated  the  memory  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac  and  Mama  Oceilo,  his  wife,  as  children  of  the  sun,  who  came  among  them  to  teach  the 
women  how  to  spin,  and  the  men  how  to  till  the  ground,  and  esftJjlished  peace,  order,  and 
religion  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  gbvernment  of  the  Aztecs  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  monopolised  the  power,  the  raasg  of  the  people 
being  mere  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Muyscas  were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  like  the 
ciibo  and  the  dairi  of  tlie  Japanese ;  one  spiritual,  who  resided  at  Iraca,  and  was  an  object 
of  veneration  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  other  pditicat,  an  absolute  king,  called  zaque,  residing 
nt  Tunja.  The  Peruvian  government  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most  despotic  character ;  the 
sacred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and 
tlio  people,  or  children  of  the  earth,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  servitude,  living  ac- 
cording to  minute  regulations  which  reduced  them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  m  common, 
and  holding  no  property.  "  The  empire  of  the  Incas,"  says  Humboldt,  "  was  like  a  great 
monastic  establishment;  there  prevailed  a  state  of  general  ease  with  little  individual  happi- 
ness ;  a  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  rather  than  a  love  of  country ;  a  passive 
obedience  without  the  courage  fcr  great  undertakings;  a  spirit  of  order,  which  directed  with 
great  minuteness  the  most  indifferent  acts  of  life,  but  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of 
character."  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  and  Muyscas  was  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and,  although  it  appears  to  have  occasionally  required  human  victims,  was 
of  a  less  barbarous  character  than  tliat  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  hideous  deities  were  often  pro- 
pitiated with  human  blood. 

The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  nor  money,  nor  artificial  roads;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  of  working  metals,  of  hewing  stone,  of  carving 
m  wood,  and  of  modellmg  in  soft  substances.  Their  teocallis  were  generally  built  of  clay 
and  unburnt  bricks,  but  they  were  sometimes  feced  with  stone,  skilfiilly  sculptured  in  relief! 
Their  method  of  picture-writing,  though  rude  compared  with  (he  alphabets  of  the  nations 
«'  the  Old  World,  was  superior  to  any  thing  else  found  in  the  New,  and  enabled  tbeni  to 
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transmit  intalligence  and  to  record  events  with  sufficient  distinutne^.  Their  calendar  was 
more  accurate  than  tlmt  of  the  Greelts  and  Romans,  and  evinced  a  degree  of  scientific  skill 
that  has  created  suapiciona  of  a  foreign  origin.  The  QuiehuaB  on  the  other  hand,  who  em- 
[iloyed  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  constructed  roads  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  built 
suspension  bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  formed  chisels  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  and 
Im,  understood  the  art  of  moving-  large  masses,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  of 
their  masonry,  were  inferior  to  the  latter  in  their  mode  of  computing  time,  and  in  their  me- 
thod iji'  recording  events ;  for  although  they  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  picture-writing,  they 
made  little  use  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  far  their  quippos  or  knotted  cords  (which  are 
common  to  many  other  American  nations)  were  suited  to  the  transmission  of  the  annals  of 
past  times. 

Havhig  given  this  imperfect  account  of  American  civilisation.  Jet  us  now  cast  a  gianoe  on 
the  hold  and  terrible  traits  of  the  barbarous  tribes.  Roaming  in  small  bodies  from  place  lo 
place  in  search  of  food ;  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  Irom  the  natural  productions  of  the 
forest,  or  the  waters ;  owning  no  domestic  animals ;  cultivating  but  imperfectlxi  if  "t  all,  the 
soil ;  half  clad  in  skins  or  entirely  naked ;  practising  no  arts  but  those  of  the  first  necessity ; 
passing  their  lives  in  stupid  inaction  or  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  .savage  wartiire;  ignorant 
of  the  past,  improvident  for  the  fijture,  many  of  the  American  tribes  seemed  sunk  m  Uie 
lowest  state  of  misery.  The  condition  of  the  savage  nations  who  occupied  our  own  soil,  is 
well  described  by  an  experienced  and  aceurafe  observer  of  aboriginal  character.  "  At  tha 
period  of  the  discovery  of  North  America,  the  country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  possessed  by  numerous  petty  tribes  resem- 
bling one  another  in  their  general  features,  but  separated  into  independent  communities, 
always  in  a  state  of-  alai'm  and  suspicion,  and  generally  on  terms  of  open  hostility.  They 
were  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  science  and  with- 
out arte,  without  metallic  iastruraents,  without  domestic  animals,  raising  a  little  corn  by  the 
labour  of  their  women  with  a  clamshell  or  the  scapula  of  a  buffiilo,  devouring  it  with  savage 
improvidence,  and  subsisting  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  upon  the  precarious  supplies 
flimished  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  were  thinly  scattered  over  an  immeiyse  extent 
af  country,  fixing  their  summer  residence  upon  some  litUe  spot  of  fertile  land,  and  roaming 
with  their  fiunilies  and  their  mat  or  skin  houses,  during  the  winter,  through  the  ibrests  in 
pursuit  of  the  animals  necessary  for  food  or  clothing.  Their  numbers  never  could  have  been 
considerabie,  ibr  their  habits  could  exist  only  in  a  boundless  forest,  and  among  a  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  where  each  family  requires  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  bufialo  for  its  daily  consumption,  the 
herd  which  is  to  supply  the  demand  must  occupy  an  extensive  district  of  country.  Their 
eternal  hostilities  oAen  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  led  to  famine  and  death, 
and  many  well-autiienticated  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the  most  frightful  sufferings." 

Such  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  phases  which  savage  life  assumed  over  this  vast 
continent.  In  warmer  climates  the  natives  lived  upon  fruits  or  roots ;  in  less  genial  regions, 
thoy  ware  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tho  chase ;  on  the  rivera,  or  along  the  shores  of  lakes, 
or  on  the  sea-coasts,  they  depended  more  on  fish  as  their  main  article  of  food.  In  an  emer- 
gency the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards,  the  larvse  of  insects, 
and  other  disgusting  objects.  Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it;  and  not  only  several 
savage  tribes,  but  even  the  civilised  Peruvians,  ate  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottoraaca,  a  tribe 
near  the  Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 

Erevail  among  some  tribes  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  great  num- 
3r  of  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the  basin  oj^the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  aU  parts  of  America,  indulge 
in  tiie  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans, 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  tiiat  noble  animal ;  among  these  are  the  Pa^iTiees,  tiie  Cumanches,  the  Apaches,  the  Sho- 
slionees,  Enneshoors,  and  other  North  Americans,  and  the  Abipons,  the  Guayourus,  and  seve- 
ral other  warlike  nations  of  the  south.  These  and  other  tribes  have  also  borrowed  the  use 
of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilisation. 

Throughout  the  American  continent,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  woman  is  the  slave 
of  the  man;  she  performs  all  the  menial  ofGces,  carries  the  burdens,  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  in.  many  cases  is  not  allowed  to  cat  or  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Poly- 
gamy is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  native  tribes,  but  it  is  often  checked  by  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  procuring  or  supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  nations  do  not  countenance 
the  practice.  Some  tribes  kill  their  prisoners,  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of 
the  tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  turned  over  to 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  so  degraded  that  it  has  not  some  notion  of  a  higher  power  ihar 
man;  and  in  general  the  American  Indiana  seem  to  have  entertained  the;  idea  of  a  Great 
Spirit,  a  Master  of  Life,  in  short,  a  Creator ;  and  of  an  evil  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire 
with  him  over  nature;  many  of  them  have  prints,  prophets,  sorcerers,  in  whose  supta-natural 
uowers  thei  trust,  and  mast,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state.    Yet  it  would 
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lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  describe^ their  religions,  their  modes  of  i;overii- 
ment,  and  theiv  social  condition,  in  detail. 

Manj  attempts  liave  been  made  by  benevolent  persons  to  convert  the  aboriginal  tribes  ti> 
Hie  Christian  religion ;  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  cultivated  life ;  and  to  train  theni 
to  liabits  of  industry;  but  so  little  has  been  the  success  of  tliese  efforts,  ttiat  many  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  ingraft  the  European  civilisation  on  the  Indian  charac- 
ter. The  descendants  of  tlie  civilised  nations  of  Mexico  and  South  America  retain  in  gene- 
ral the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  substituting  Christian  festivals  and  ceremonials 
for  the  barbarous  rites  of  their  forefathers.  The  governments  of  Spain  and  Portu^l,  aided 
by  the  devout  zeal  of  several  religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mesico,  La  Plata, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  New  Grenada,  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  most  of  these  have  been  lately 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  seem  to  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  existence.  A  few  friars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the  savages,  instructed 
them  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  taught  them  some  of  the  mote  usefiil 
arts ;  but  these  establishmenis  were  generally  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theo- 
cracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a  complete  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  be- 
came the  common  property  of  the  community,  which  was  managed  by  iJieir  religious  iathers, 
and  no  progress  was  made  In  establishing  an  independent,  self-sustaining  social  system. 
Such  were  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Paraguay  and  other  places.  Some  doubtfol 
exceptions  to  this  general  feilure  of  the  attempts  to  effect  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians 
occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  bold  property,  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  practise  the  useful  arts. 

The  political  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts.  The  native 
tribes,  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  European  Americans,  but  the 
greater  number  stiU  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in  rude  independence,  or  ruled, 
sometimes  very  despolJcally,  by  their  chiefs  and  caciques.  The  European  colonists,  who 
form  now  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  pirt  of  the  populatbn,  were  long  he!d 
in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of  which  were  Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  hut 
the  greater  part  of  them,  by  events  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  have  now  estab- 
HsIikI  their  independence.  These  new  states  have  eenerally  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  to  which  even  Brazil,  though  professedly  e,  lunited  monarchy,  seems  strongly 
jnclmed,  A  third  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes,  who  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  A  numeroua  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  W^t  India  islands,  have 
emancipated  themselves,  and  become  a  free  people,  while  Great  Britain  has  recently  be- 
stowed liberty  on  the  large  number,  by  whom  her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remara 
about  five  million  of  Mack  slaves  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  beside  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  other  European  colonies. 

Industry  and  commerce  exist  throughout  America  under  very  peculiar  forms.  Almost  the 
only  traffic  of  the  native  tribes  consists  in  the  bartering  of  furs  and  skins,  and  some  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  for  arms,  spirits,  toys,  and  cloth.  But  the  colo- 
nies founded  by  Europeans,  having  brought  with  them  the  arts  and  industry  of  civilised  life, 
and  found  abundance  of  uncultivated  land  upon  which  to  employ  them,  have  made  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population  tlian  any  other  people  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
The  want  of  labourers,  however,  impelled  the  Europeans  in  America  not  only  to  treat  with 
great  severity  tlie  natives  of  that  region,  but  to  open  with  Africa  a  cruel  trade  in  slaves,  by 
which  many  millions  of  negroes  have  been  dragged  from  their  native  country,  and  doomed 
to  the  most  severe  and  degrading  toil.  The  industry  of  colonial  America  is  almoet  entirely 
agricultural,  carried  on  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Europe  with  sugar,  colfee, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  tropical  products;  in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  the  timber, 
hides,  and  fiirs  of  the  more  northern  and  southern  regions,  the  Americans  receive  all  the 
variety  of  manu&ctures  which  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  so  abundantly  produces. 
The  United  States,  however,  have  already  made  great  prioress  in  nearly  all  branches  of  ma- 
nufiicturing  industry,  and  they  have  also  established  a  mercantile  mai'ine,  exceeded  in  the 
extent  of  its  transactions  and  the  number  of  its  ships  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain, 

The  European  colonists  retain  generally  the  manners  and  hahits  of  the  metropolis,  some- 
what modified  by  their  peculiar  situation.  The  absence  of  any  old  nobility  or  other  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  has  diffused  among  them  a  very  genera!  feeling  of  independence  and 
equality,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  republican  institations  now  so  generally  estab- 
lished. The  same  cause  is  represented  as  rendering  the  tone  of  society  less  refined  aiid 
polished  than  in  Europe.  The  people,  however,  have  shown  themselves  active  and  enter- 
prising, fully  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  pre- 
sents. Even  the  Spanish-Americans,  who,  while  under  the  sway  of  the  mother  country, 
were  accused  of  voluptuous  indolence,  have  shown  no  want  of  energy,  either  in  the  struggle- 
for  independence,  or  in  the  infernal  contests  which  have  since  unfortunately  continued  to 
iistract  them,  - 

The  negroes  born  in  slavery  or  imported  from  Africa,  and  held  in  bondage,  have  scarcely 
room  to  display  any  decided  character.     They  retain,  in  general,  tlie  rudo  habits  and  super" 
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stitiouB  ideas  of  the  knd  of  their  origin,  joined  often  to  Wftrroth  of  heart  and  araiahle  feel- 
ings. Even  (iiose  who  have  obtained  emancipation,  being  still  held  as  a  despised  and  infe- 
rior caste,  can  scarcely  obtain  tliat  s«if-respeot  which  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the  virtues ; 
yet  thoy  display  none  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  red  men  for  civiliaaCion,  and,  under  (avourablo 
circumstances,  afford  pleasing  instances  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  foretiiought. 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward  forms,  converts 
to  Christianity;  but  a  great  number  still  cherish  the  crude  notions  and  rude  ceremon.'als  of 
their  native  faith.  The  European-Americans  have  commonly  retained  the  religious  ci'eed 
of  the  mother  country,  so  that  while  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies  the 
Eoman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  those  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  English 
colonists  are  chiefly-  of  the  Protestant  persuasions.  The  negroes  have  generally  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  25,500,000 ;  of  Protestants  15,000,000 ;  of  unconverted  Indians  1,500,000 ; 
in  this  estimate,  however,  the  negroes  are  considered  aa  belonging  to  the  denomination  era- 
braced  by  their  masters. 

Sect.  V. — Languages  of  America. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  so  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so  few  Jndivi- 
duaJs,  as  the  American  continent  According  to  Balbi,  who  has  summed  up  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  with  great  industry,  more  than  438  languages,  laid  2000  dialects,  are  here 
spoken  by  about  10,000,000  indigenous  natives;  if  this  calculation  is  correct,  about  one 
half  of  all  the  known  laiiguages  m  the  world  are  spoken  by  one  eightieth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  prodigious  diversity  of  diS.ect8,  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy of  structure  has,  however,  been  found  to  pervade  the  American  languages,  as  fitr  as 
they  are  yet  known ;  and  Mr.  Duponoeau  has  classed  them  all  in  one  genus,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  polysynthetic,  descriptive  of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition. 
No  class  of  languages  equals  the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  for  expressing  several 
ideas  and  modifications  of  ideas  in  one  word;  and  those  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not 
less  regular  and  complicated  in  construction  than  rich  in  words.  "From  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,"  says  Humboldt,  "  mofher-tongTies,  entirely  different 
in  Iheir  roots,  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  tlie  same  physiognomy,  Strikmg  analo- 
gies of  grammatical  construction  are  discovered,  not  only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  aa 
tiiat  of  Sie  Incas,  the  Ayemara,  the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the  (>)ra,  but  also  in  lan- 
guages extremely  rude.  ,  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  similarity  of  structure,  that  the 
Indians  of  the  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of  a  different  tribe  much  more  easily,  than 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  monks  had  once  adopted  the  practice  of  communicating  with  a  great 
number  of  hordes,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  native  languages."  Setting  aside  the 
European  idioms,  which  have  now  become  predommant  in  America,  and  which,  comprising 
English,  Spanish,  Porlugaese,  French,  Dutdi,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian,  are 
spokea  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
of  Hie  native  languages,  beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 

The  Esquimaux  languages  prevail  all  around  the  Arctic  Sea,  from  Greenland  to  Siberia, 
and  have  even  been  introduced  into  the  northern  part  of  Asia.  The  Karalits  or  Green- 
landers,  the  Esquimaux  tribes  on  the  coasts  and  islands  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
Aglemoutes  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Aleutians  in  the  islands  of  that  name,  speak 
Esquimaux  idioms.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  end  north  of  40°  N.  lat., 
several  families  of  languages  occur,  with  which  we  arc  little  acquainted.  We  may  men- 
tion, however,  the  Koluche,  spoken  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  north  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Tale ;  the  Wakash  or  Nootba,  in  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island ;  the  languages  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Esheloots,  Skillools,  Chinnoofcs,  Clatsops,  &c.;  those  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Eneeshoors,  Tushepaws,  Chopunish  or  Nez  Perce, 
(Pierced-Noses),  Sokulks,  &c.;  the  Multnomah;  the  Shoshonee,  spoken  by  the  Shoshoneea 
or  Snake  Indians,  &o.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  known  to  the  traders  under  the  general 
name  of  Flathaads,  derived  from  the  angular  practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  infants 
by  artificial  processes. 

On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mounfains,  we  enter  an  ethnographical  region,  which  has  beer 
more  carefully  studied  by  American  philologists.  Here  the  femily  of  the  Sioux  or  Dab- 
cotah  languages  prevails  over  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Arkansas,  tlie  Missis 
sippi,  and  the  mwintains,  including  the  dialects  of  the  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  the  Winneba' 
goes  or  Puants,  the  Quapaws,  the  Osages,  the  Kanzas,  the  Mahas,  the  Poncas,  the  lowaya 
Uie  Ottoes,  and  the  Missouries. 

A  still  more  remarkable  ethnographical  iaroily  is  that,  to  which  the  name  of  Algonquin 
has  been  given  by  Anglo-American  scholars.  This  class  of  languages  seems  to  have  once 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  'of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, being  spoken  by  the  Knistineaux  or  Crees,  and  the  Miemaes  of  the  British  terri- 
tory; the  Chippewas  or  Ojibwas,  the  Ottawas,  the  Pottawattamie?,  tJie  Sacs  and  Foxes 
(Qttogamies),  the  Shawnese,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Menomonies,  the  Miamtes,  the  Delawares 
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or  Lenne-Lennapes,  anti  having  been  once  the  language  of  ottior  tribes  now  extinct,  tliat 
(brniErly  hunted  ia  the  forests  lo  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Within  the  limits  pavtiy  occupied  by  the  last-mentioned  class  of  languages,  the  Euro- 
peans found  tiie  celebrated  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  composed  of  several  kindred 
tribes,  who  had  subjected  to  their  sway  some  of  the  Chippewa  nations,  but  who  have 
since  dwindled  away  before  the  superior  arts  of  the  European  race.  The  Five  Natbns, 
called  Maquas  by  the  Dutch,  and  Iroquois  by  the  French,  (comprising  the  Mohawks,  Sene- 
cae,  Ooondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Cayugas,)  and  the  Wyandots  or  Hurofls,  speak  cognate 

Further  south  prevails  the  family  of  the  Floridian  ianguagos,  spoken  by  the  Cherokees, 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctawe;  the  Natchez  is  extinct.  The  Chero- 
kees, belonging  to  this  family,  are  the  only  American  nation  that  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own.  ' 

The  Pawnee  languages  are  spoken  in  several  dialects  ia  the  vast  prairies  that  stretch 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Del  Norte,  aifording  in  their  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  horses, 
and  ua.ttle,  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  numerous  warlike  and  mounted  tribes.  The  Paw- 
nee, Arrapaho,  Kaskaia,  Ricaree,  Towasb,  and  letan  or  Tetan,  spoken  by  the  Cnmanches 
or  Paducfts,  ore  among  the  dialects  of  this  family. 

The  Apache  language  is  spoken  by  the  warlike  arid  powerful  Apache  tribes,  whose 
mounted  hordes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  both  with  the  Hispano-Mexicans, 
and  the  Cumanches;  they  roam  oyer  the  country  between  the  Norte  and  the  Gulf  of 
(California. 

To  the  west  are  the  Moquis,  Yaquis,  Pimas,  Yomas,  Guazaves,  &c.,  most  of  whom,  speak- 
ing languages  little  known,  are  peaceable  and  even  agricultural  in  their  habits. 

As  we  approach  the  great  (able-land  of  Mexico,  wo  find  the  Tarasco,  or  language  of  the 
Tarascos,  once  masters  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  working  tho 
beautlfiil  feather-mosaics  that  have  been  so  much  admired  by  travellers;  and  the  Othorai, 
spoken  by  the  Othomites. 

The  Aztec  was  the  language  of  that  remarlcable  race,  whose  monuments  and  picture- 
writings  still  remain  to  attest  their  progress  in  civilisation ;  while  the  Totonacs,  the  Zapo- 
teca,  to  whom  Humboldt  attributes  the  construction  of  the  famous  palace  of  Mitla,  the  Mix- 
tecs,  and  the  Chapanecs,  whose  traditions  run  hack  to  Vodan,  the  son  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who,  with  his  family,  was  saved  from  the  general  deluge,  were  civilised  nations,  speak- 
ing each  a  distinct  language. 

In  Central  America,  the  fiimily  of  the  Maya  languages  was  spoken  by  the  powerful  and 
civilised  nations  of  Mayas,  who  lived  in  large  cities ;  the  Mams  ot  Pocomams ;  the  Quiches, 
the  most  powerfljl  and  civilised  people  of  Guatimaia,  the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Otatlan,  are 
still  visible;  the  Zutugiles,  and  the  Kachiqueles,  whose  capital  was  the  large  city  of  Pati- 
namit.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  tliat  the  Maya  language  was  the  dialect  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Great  Antilles. 

Further  south  are  the  Lacandones,  the  Choles,  the  Quecchi,  the  Sambos,  the  Towkas  or 
Xicacos,  the  Poyais,  the  Moscos  or  MoaquiCos,  the  Populucas,  the  Cavecaras,  tiie  Changuenes, 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  whose  l8,ngUM;es  our  information  is  very  imperfect. 

South  America  seems  to  be  the  seat  or  even  a  greater  number  of  languages  than  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent.  In  some  cases  small  clans  or  single  families,  living  in 
their  little  portion  of  morass  or  forest,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours, 
appear  to  have  distinct  tongues ;  but  perhaps  a  closer  examination  would  show  many  of  these 
to  be  dialects  of  languages  extensively  prevailing.  Martius  enumerates  upwards  of  250 
tribes  at  present  found  in  Brazil. 

The  Carib  fiimily  of  languages  is  spoken  by  the  Caribs,  the  Chaymas,  the  Cumanogottoe, 
the  Tamanacos,  the  Arawauks,  the  Guaraunos,  and  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  formerly  occupying  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  skiltiil  sailors,  carry 
on  an  active  trade,  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  quippos,  and  carve  figures  in  stone. 
Higher  up  the  (Jrinoco  the  Saliva  languages,  comprising  the  Ature,  Quaqua,  PJaroa,  and 
Saliva,  prevail ;  while  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Guaviare  and  Negro,  the  Maypure  family 
comprises  the  idioms  of  the  Caveres  or  Cabres,  the  Achaguas,  the  Maypures,  the  Parennes, 
the  Moxos,  &c. ;  and  the  Yamra  is  spoken  by  the  Eles,  the  Beloi,  and  Yaruras,  along  the 
Meta.  The  Otomacu  and  Guaypunabi  are  also  among  the  almost  innumerable  languages 
of  this  region. 

The  Chibcha  or  language  of  the  Muyscas  of  Cundinamarca,  was  once  very  extensively 
diffused  by  the  influence  of  that  powerful  people,  but  it  is  now  extinct. 

The  Guarani  idioms  were  formerly  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  from  tlie  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  many  of  the  tribes  of  this  extensive  fiimily  are  now  extinct.  The  most 
important  branches  of  this  class  of  languages  are  the  Tupi,  called  also  the  Brazilian  or  Lin- 
goa  geral,  from  its  general  prevalence  in  the  eaistem  part  of  Brazil ;  the  Guarani,  spoken  on 
The  Paraguay  and  Parana,  by  tho  nations  who  composed  the  fiimous  Guarani  erapir^  of  the 
Tesuits;  the  Omagua,  spolten  by  various  tribes  on  and  near  the  Amazon,  including  tha 
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OmE^uae,  who,  from  their  long  voyages  on  that  river,  have  been  called  the  Phceniciana  of 
tjie  New  World,  the  Tocantines,  the  TJrimaguas,  &c. ;  and  the  western  GuarRni,  prevailing 
in  the  regions  of  the  ChiquLtos  and  Moxos,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bolivia. 

Olher  kiig'jages  of  Brazil  are  tlie  Guaycuru,  spoken  by  the  Pajaguas,  Guaycurus,  and 
other  tribes  on  the  Upper  Paraguay ;  the  Engerecmung,  by  the  ferocious  Botocudos  ofBa- 
hia;  the  Mundmca  in  Para;  the  Guana,  Bororo,  Sic,  in  Matto  Grosso. 

The  Quichua  or  Peruviaa  language  was  diffused  by  the  conquests  of  the  Incas  from  the 
Maule,  in  S.")"  8.  lat.  to  the  equator,  and  is  now  not  only  spoken  by  many  tribes  of  natives 
*rom  New  Grenada  to  Chili,  but  also  by  many  Spaniards.  The  Ajmare  is  also  extensively 
spread  in  the  province  of  La  Paz  and  Chuquisaca. 

The  Maooby  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  Abiponians  on  ihe  Parana ;  the  Macobys  on  tiie 
Verraejo,  and  other  tribes  of  that  region ;  and  on  the  Salado,  we  fmd  the  Lule  idioms,  spoken 
by  numerous  tribes  of  the  Lule  and  Vilela  branches. 

In  the  great  Pampas  the  Chechehets,  the  Puekhes,  and  the  I.euvuehes  speak  kindre<l 
languages  of  the  Puelche  family;  and  further  south  the  Telmelliet  is  the  idiom  of  the  Cal- 
lilehets,  the  Tehuelheta  or  Patagonians,  and  other  tribes  of  Eastern  Patagonia. 

The  Peeherai  or  Yucanacu  is  spoken  by  several  tribes  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Chilian  Andes  the  Chiliduga  is  the  language  of  the  Moluchea  or 
Araucanians,  the  Huillichea,  and  the  Picunches,  kindred  Chilian  tribes. 


Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Chili,  which  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consists  of  a  long  narrow  hand 
of  territory  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  former,  reaching 
unbroken  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  divides  it  into  two 
very  unequal  parts.  That  on  the  east  consists  of  plains  of  almost  boundleta  extent,  those 
of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Plata,  and  of  the  Pampas;  while  the  western,  varying  Irom  150 
to  200  miles,  is  little  more  than  the  slope  of  the  mountains  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
this  western  portbn.  Chili  forms  nearly  the  southern  half  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  d^ert  of  AtBCaiua,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  about  24°  S.  Mr.  Cald- 
cleugh  terminates  it  on  the  south  by  the  river  Bfohio,  the  frontier  of  Arauoo,  a  territory 
whose  fierce  and  warlike  tenants  always  maintained  a  decided  independence;  hnt  as  the 
Chilians  hare  to  the  south  the  important  ports  of  Valdivia  and  Osomo,  we  seem  justified,  by 
the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  extending  Chili  to  the  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  comprising  the  island 
of  that  name,  in  about  44°.  We  have  thus  a  length  of  20°,  or  1400  miles.  Chili,  how- 
ever, extends  her  claim  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  comprising  the  western 
part  of  what  is  usually  called  Patagonia.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayrea  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal 
BBOWS.  From  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measured  the  breadth  of  Chili, 
not  averagLBg  more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  at  172,000  square 
miles;  from  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  considerable  portion  held  by  the  Arau- 

The  surfece  of  Chili  consists  of  portbna  Ihe  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  passing  into 
each  other  by  regular  and  insensible  gradations.  Between  its  mountain  and  ocean  limit  is 
a  transition  from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt.  It  is  remarkable  m  a  region  and  range  whidh 
nas  eTcited  so  much  mterest,  that  be)  ond  18°  of  S  lat  not  a  single  summit  has  been  mea- 
sured by  any  geometrical  or  physical  procera  The  range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems 
peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ,  and  the  perpetual  snow  m  hieh  covers  it  to  a  considerable 
Qr^-j  depth,  eien  at  the  points  chceen  as  of 

__^_         j^,^  most  easy   access,  cannot  well   consist 

"zz^T"^^  ^"^  "  height  of  leas  than  14,000  or 

"i.^^^^^^^^^7^  ^^  ^^^  *'*®*     From  these,  aceordmg  to 

~^  ^^^^j^  Molma,  three   parallel   chains  descend 

■^^^  toward-^  the  =ea ,  but  it  seems  more  cor 

reet  to  lay,  that  on  this  extended  slopn 
iiie  many  steep  eminence^  and  ranges 
branching  in  various  directions.  The 
foreground  of  the  Chilian  landscape  con- 
sists u'iually  of  mountain  piled  over  moun- 
tarn,  and  llie  back-ground  of  a  cootinu 
ouB  chain  of  snowv  summits  ifig.  953.) 
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Yet  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  generally  fertile  and  beautiful ;  foliage  and  verdure  wiUi 
rich  pastures  extend  even  to  the  border  of  the  perpetual  snow,  and  many  of  these  upper  val- 
leys present  such  romantic  and  enchanting  scenes,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of 
South  America. 

It  is,  however,  a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure  under 
their  feet  There  are  said  to  be  14  active  volcanoes  within  Chili,  beside  several  that 
occasionally  or  constantly  discharge  smolte.  Repeated  earthquakes  have  laid  their  cities  in 
ruins;  and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  felt,  which  even  when  slight  are  rendered  dreadfiil 
by  recollection  and  anticipation.  The  natives  distinguifih  two  kinds  of  shocks ;  those  called 
tremblores  are  a  kind  of  horizontal  oscillations  or  rapid  vibrations  of  tJie  earth,  which  are 
very  frequent,  but  seldom  dangerous.  The  terreraofos  are  more  rare,  but  more  serious  in 
their  effects;  in  these  the  motion  is  much  more  violent;  the  earth  is  convulsed,  and  great 
miechief  is  done  by  the  formation  of  rents  in  the  ground.  In  1822,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
coast  was  raised  several  feet;  and  in  1835,  Conoepcion,  Chilian,  Talcahuano,  and  many 
other  towns  were  completely  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  flie  shocks,  of  which  300  were 
counted  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March.  The  sea,  after  having  sub- 
sided, returned  in  a  great  wave  20  feet  high,  and  swept  away  what  the  earthquake  had 
spared ;  the  coast  was  raised  several  feet,  ships  were  left  high  and  Ary  on  the  shore,  the 
course  of  the  currents  was  changed,  and  the  soundings  diminished.  The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  was  devastated  by  a  great  wave,  which  swept  over  its  lower  tracts. 

There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.  The  Maule  and  Biobio  are  navigable  for 
a  short  distance  Numberless  torrents  dash  dow  i  Irom  the  steeps  of  the  Cordillera,  but 
with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  theu:  channel  and  even  in  their  estuaries  the 
stream  is  loo  rapid  to  allow  vessels 
to  lind  in  them  a  secure  harbour. 
In  return,  every  quarter  of  tlie 
country  has  the  advantage  of  being 
at  a  tery  slioit  distance  from  the 

Lakes    do    not    prevail    in   the 
Ande=  the  mountains  of  the  chain 
bemg  too  closely  wedged  together 
I  V  .J- 1    I-"  *o  admit  of  their  formation.     That 

i,aBe  Qi  Acuico.  ^p  Aculeo  (Jig.  964.),  twenty  miles 

south  of  Santiago,  is  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  com- 
pared by  Mrs.  Grahani  to  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBBECT,  1. — Geology. 

The  central  chain  of  tiie  Cordillera,  we  are  told,  is  principally  composed  of  the  usual 
primitive  rocks,  through  which  there  appear  projecting,  in  many  places,  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  declivities  on  the  western  side  abound  in  porphyries.  At  Las  Pomas,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  mountain  entirely  composed  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  are  so  continually  and  violently  agitated  by  earthquakes  as  Chili:  and  these  agi- 
tations occur  principally  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  range;  seldom  on  the  western. 
The  most  remarkable  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that  of  Peteroa,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1760,  when  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new  crater,  and  in  a  moun- 
tain in  its  vicinity  a  rent  several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain fell  into  the  Lontue,  and,  having  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  water.  Springs  of  petroleum  fiow  out  in  various  places  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  gypsum  also  occurs  abundantly ;  limestone  in  Quillofa  and  other  places, 
and  coal  near  the  Bay  of  Concepcion.  Foasi!  shells  are  found  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Andes,  sometimes  at  an  elevatbn  of  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Deposits 
of  clay,  partly  tertiary,  partly  recent,  enclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  in  the  maritime  provinoea 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  These  clays  rest  upon  a  brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  as 
fw  as  the  cuesta  of  Valparaiso,  consisting  of  syenite,  and  forms  the  northern  offset  of  the 
three  secondary  mountain  ranges  which  branch  off  from  the  Cordillera  by  the  cuesta  of 
Chacabuco,  and  form  the  three  ridges  intervening  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Similar 
organic  remains  are  found  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  and  on  this  coast  farther 
north.  Dr.  Gillies  informs  us,  that  on  making  some  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood, 
several  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  clay  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  intermixed 
with  the  shells.  The  ground  was  too  bard  to  admit  of  complete  skeletons  being  procured, 
even  although  in  good  preservation.  In  the  valley  above  Coquimbo,  half  a  mile  wide,  are 
parallel  roads  resembling  those  of  Glen  Boy  in  Scotland,  whose  formation  is  connected  with 
'.he  rismg  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Chili,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  are  very  numeipus,  and  many 
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of  them  of  great  value  and  utQity ;  but  its  produce  in  the  precious  metals  has  nevertheless 
licen  somewhat  over-rated.  Many  of  the  richest  mines  cannot  be  worked  under  present  cir- 
ciimKlanccs,  The  desert  country  to  the  north  of  Copiapo  does  not  permit  the  working  of  the 
rich  mmes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  Chuco  Cajo,  and  other  parts  of  tJittt  country,  as 
these  districts  are  altogeUier  destitute  of  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  there  are  also  rock  salt,  and  fine  statuary  marble.  To  the  north  of  this,  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  are  mines  of  nitre,  which  Iiave  been  recently  explored ;  and  the 
produce  of  this  substance  has  been  conveyed  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  port  of 
Cobigo  to  Europe.  In  the  country  between  the  Bi'ohio  and  archipe}ago  of  Chiloe  are  nu- 
nierous  and  rich  mines;  but  none  of  them  has  been  worked  since  the  natives  recovered 
possession  of  that  country.  The  gold  miiies  in  the  intermediate  provinces  are  at  Copiapo, 
Guasco,  Coquimbo,  Peteroa,  La  Ligua,  Tiltie,  Putuenda  Algue,  Huilliputugua,  and  other 
places.  These  were  formerly  worked  to  a  great  extent,  but  have  been  less  attended  to 
than  formerly,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  tidiest  mines  of  silver  are 
in  the  provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiago.  In  these,  the  silver  is  generally  found 
combined  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  and  otlier  mineral  substances ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered  at  Coquimbo  of  great  vali'e,  the  silver  being  in  the  me- 
tallic form,  and  very  abundant.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  were 
disappointed  on  finding  it  to  be  of  a  very  limited  extent  The  silver  mines  of  San  Pedro 
Noksco,  on  ihe  south  side  of  the  river  Maypu,  are  valuable ;  but  although  they  have  beea 
worked  of  late  years  hy  an  Englishman,  they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remunerate 
the  proprietor.  They  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  ore 
is  extracted  with  difhculty  from  the  hard  rock  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  requires  to  be 
carried  on  mules  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mil^  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Maypu, 
where  it  is  reduced  hj  amalgamation.  The  copper  mines  are  much  more  numerous  and 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  afford  the  staple  mineral  product  of  Chili.  They  occur 
between  2i°  and  36°  S,  lat. ;  but  are  principally  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and 
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CopiapJ.  The  copper  ore  is  associated  with  sulphur  and  arsenic  which  are  separated  by 
smelting.  But  it  is  only  such  mines  as  contain  ore  that  yields  one-half  of  ila  weight  of  pura 
metal  that  are  worked.  About  a  thousand  of  these  mines  were  worked  in  iJie  time  of  Molina; 
bat  since  that  period,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  in  tlie  political  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  the  number  worked  has  varied  considerably.  Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to 
the  improved  commercial  practices,  this  branch  of  industry  has  received  an  increased  impulse. 
The  rich  and  fe,mous  copper  raino  of  Payen  in  the  Araucauian  country  has  long  been  un- 
worked.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to  exist  in  Coqoimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Limaches. 
Formerly  tliey  were  prohibited  from  being  worked,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  IJieir  having  been 
opened  since  the  restriction  was  removed.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Chili;  but  none  of  them  are  worked  so  as  to  be  of  importance  in  a  coramei'cial 
Tiew.  The  secondary  range  of  the  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  gide  of  the  Cordillera, 
'which  now  belongs  to  the  Ar^ntine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspallata  range,  is  by  far 
the  most  productive  in  mineral  treasures,  and  contains  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Uspal- 
lata  and  Famatina,  besides  many  others  in  the  same  range.  In  the  above  tract  is  the  alum 
mine  of  Guandacol,  where  this  usefiil  production  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  lu  it  the 
alum  earth  is  united  with  soda  instead  of  putassa. 


— Botany. 

If  we  consider  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  in  nearly  tho  in  e  lat  (udes  as  the 
western,  we  shall  find  a  very  different  vegetation,  owing  to  the  exte  s  ve  chain  of  the 
Andes,  already  noticed,  which  separates  the  two  countries  by  a  vast  natural  barrier.  The 
Cmdilleras  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  we  recede  irom  tl  e  trop  cs.  I  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quito,  Chimborazo  and  Pichincha  rear  their  summits  to  the  he  ght  of  nearly  33,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  near  Santiago  de  Chili  tl  o  I  igl  est  la  d  «  14,000  feet ; 
farther  south,  at  Concepcion,  it  is  still  lower ;  and  at  Chiloe,  there  are  iew  parts  of  the  range 
exceeding  6000  feet  in  height.  Between  Chiloe  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  average 
altitude  may  be  taken  at  3000  feet ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  mountains  that  may  rise  to 
between  5000  and  6000  feet  high.* 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  presented  on  the  approach  to  Chili  by  the  Pacific  is 
affiirded  by  the  view  of  the  Andes.  "  I  can  conceive  nothing,"  says  Mrs.  Maria  Graham, 
"  more  glorious  than  the  Mght  of  the  Andes  this  morning,  on  drawing  near  the  land  at  day- 
break ;  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean  itself,  their  aoramits  of  eternal  snow  shone  m 
■  all  the  majesty  of  light,  long  before  the  lower  earth  was  illuminatfi^  when,  suddenly,  Iho 
sun  appeared  from  behind  them,  and  they  were  lost,  and  we  sailed  on  for  hours  before  we 
descried  the  land."  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains,  little  is  at  present  ascertained; 
and  tliat  little,  collected  principally  from  specimens  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Mr.  Cruck- 
sbanks,  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  is  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general 
reader.  The  intermediate  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast  is  bettei'  known ;  but, 
as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  of  Peru,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  skeliih  of 
the  more  remarkable  features,  by  some  extracts  from  a  journal  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  very 
lately  published  inthe  second  voXma^  of  the  Botanical  Miscellany.  Chili,  and  that  part 
of  Peru,  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  ftom  their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure, 
offer  an  interesting  field  for  studying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegetation.  The  two  coun- 
tries present  a  line  of  coast,  extending  from  40"  S.  lat.  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
equator;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
the  surface  of  the  intervening  country  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  CordSlera.  These  mountains,  again 
are  intersected  by  valleys,  varying  little  from  due  east  and  west ;  thus  affordmg  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  climate  of  the  coast  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  same  latitudt., 
varied  hj  difterent  degrees  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 

The  chain,  or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  climate;  tfie  great  atmospheric  current,  that,  according  to  the  season, 
flows  north  or  south,  and  is  affected  elsewhere  by  local  causes,  here  being  maintained  by 
this  elevated  barrier  in  its  original  direction.  The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is 
about  five  months,  from  May  to  October.  In  the  south  of  Chili,  the  rains  are  very  heavy 
and  fall  frequently  during  the  six  or  seven  months  of  wmter;  but  in  the  latitude  of  VaJpa- 
raiao,  it  is  seldom  wet  for  more  than  two  successive  days,  after  which  there  will  be  fine 
weather  for  a  week  or  two,  or  much  longer.  At  Coquimbo,  there  is  still  le^  rain ;  and  a- 
Copiapo,  the  most  northern  part  of  Chili,  the  showers  are  few  and  light;  while  on  the  oodSi 
of  Peru,  rain  is  almost  unknown,  a  dense  mist  being  all  that  ever  occurs,  though  this  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "rajny  season"  {tiempo  de  los  agvacerros),  aijd  the  ladies 
of  Lima  often  complain,  after  a  short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower  they  have  been  exposed 
to,  in  what  would  be  considered,  in  other  climates,  tolerably  fine  weather.     Still  nearer  the 
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equator,  this  mist  diminishes,  and  the  sun  is  rarely  obscured.  The  gradual  decrease  of 
alHiosphcric  moisture  from  (he  eouUi  of  Chili  to  the  north  of  Peru  is  a  striking  feature,  and 
produces  a  remarltahle  effect  on  the  vegetation.  In  Valdivia  and  Concepcion,  where  the 
raiu  is  copious,  forests  of  lofty  trees  abound,  and  the  eaith  is  generally  covered  with  herbib- 
ceous  plants,  and  produces  large  corn  crops  without  artificial  irrigation.  Prom  Concepcion 
is  derived  most  of  the  tunber  consumed  inChili  and  Peru,  the  following  being  the  commonest 
trees;  the  ^ble  (Fag fis obligwi\  hingui  (Laurtts  lAngTii),  the Q,ueulo{Gomei'tiga  nitida). 
Laurel  (Laarelia  aromaiica),  Caaelo  (Dryinis  chilensts),  Eeuli  (?),  Avcllano  {Quadria 
kelETOpkyUa),  and  Litri  iRhusl  causlica,  of  Hoolser  and  Arnott  in  the  Botany  of  Cant. 
Beechey's  Voyage.)  The  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine  (Jig.  955.),  is  almost  ccufined  to  lie 
Indian  countij  south  of  the  BSoblo,  where  the  natives  subsist  entirely  oa  its  seed,  which 
they  harvest  and  bury  in  pits  for  winter  use.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close- 
griined  but  brittle"  for  which  reason,  probably,  it  is  never  exported.  Some  of  the  obove- 
r  el  trees  are  also  found  n  other  partsof  the  country.  In  the  middle  provinces,  vegetation 
f.  le  1  liur  ant,  and  the  voo  Is  1h  ji.  Trees  seldom  attain  a  large  size,  escept  in  ravines, 
a  d  nany  ot  theie  are  d  tfer  nt  f  om  those  of  the  south.  Those  moat  freciueutly  found  on 
tl  e  1  Hi  are  the  MuUe   tl      Bol  I     {Buldoa  fragrans),  Quillai  (SiiiegTiiadeniios  emargi- 
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rataX  and  Peumo  (?ewmns  rubra).  The  Mayten  {Maylenm  c7iile)isrs),  LiIph  (Az:ar 
•senata'),  Litti,  and  some  othprs,  ore  less  common  The  FaX^^a.{Trii.iispidaTiadepc.ndens\ 
Maqui  (Armtolochia  Maqui),  Bellota  (Lucuma  latparadensis  of  JVIolma),  and  Canelo  are 
conflned  to  moist  places  in  the  valleys,  where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which 
the  Temu  and  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size  ond  produce  useful  timber.  When  covered  with 
thoir  fragrant  white  blosanns  in  early  summer,  these  trees  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
FuchsiiB  Ifig.  956.)  also  are  conflned  to  moist  ground,  except  F.  lycioidss,  which  inhabita 
the  driest  spots  on  the  hills.  In  many  places,  where  tlie  soil  is  loo  poor  or  too  dry  for 
other  trees,  the  Bspino  {Mimosa  Cavenia)  grows;  the  wood  of  which  is  heavy,  and  much 
valued  for  fuel.  Near  the  Andes,  the  Algaroba,  a  tree  of  the  same  femily,  is  common  in 
similar  spots ;  and  large  tracts  of  the  hills  are  often  covered  with  Pourretia  coarciata.  It  is 
chiefly  in  tlie  middle  provinces  that  the  Palm  of  Chili  (Micrococcos)  is  found.  It  is  not  a 
common  tree,  being  very  partial;  but  several  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  number 
ofthese  palms,  of  which,  though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  fruii  yield  a  large 
income  to  the  proprietor.  For  thatehing-  houses,  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  material ;  the  sap,  boiled  to  syrup,  is  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  honey ; 
and  the  smalt  nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  every  tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber, are  highly  esteemed,  and  fimn  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Peru.  A  curious 
method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from  the  green  husk  that  envelopes  it;  a  process 
formerly  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  and  much  trouble.  A  number  of  cows  and  oxen 
arc  driven  into  an  enclosure,  where  a  quantity  of  this  fruit  is  spread,  and,  being  very  fend 
of  its  husk,  they  presently  set  to  work  eating  the  fi'uit,  very  slightly  masticating  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  swallowing  it  whole;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  aro 
ejected ;  and  when  the  meal  is  finished,  a  heap  of  them  is  found,  before  each  of  the  animals, 
perfectly  free  from  the  husk ;  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season  when 
little  grass  remains-ira  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  effectually  perform  a  very 
usefiil  operation. 

In  the  district  of  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  surfacii 
seems  barren,  yet  pasture  abounds  during  the  rains ;  and  near  the  coast  some  corn  is  grown. 
In  the  interior,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  vaOeys. 

The  northern  provinces  have  a  barren  aspect;  there  are  few  trees,  though  plenty  of  shrubs 
and  heautifiji  annuals  are  common  in  the  wet  season ;  hut,  except  in  the  valleys  which  are 
capable  of  irrigation,  there  is  no  culture.     The  Carbon  (Cordia  decundra)  is  almost  the  only 
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tree ;  its  wood  is  liard  and  heavy,  and  used  for  fuel  in  smelting  copper  ore,  as  are  the  Talguea 
and  various  Cacti,  with  columnar  stems,  which  grow  thirty  or  forty  feet  lijg-h,  and  throw  out 
many  branches. 

ScBSECT.  3. — ZMlogy. 

Our  information  on  !he  Zoology  of  Chili  is  very  slight:  a  mcagi'o  list  of  ahout  a  dozen 
birds  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  modern  travellers  in  this  country,  but  we  may  consider 
it  as  a  regbn  unexplored  by  tlie  professed  naturalist  The  Lama  and  Vicugna,  two  wool- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Peru :  to  these  vio  may  add 
three  otiier  kindred  species,  called  by  travellers  the  Paco,  Chilihuque,  and  Humel,  as  natives 
also  of  ChUi.  Two  or  three  new  genera  of  Larks  and  Larlt-warblers,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  unknown  in  South  America,  have  recently  been  discovered  here. 

The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  Condor ;  while  another,  called  the  Plantcutter  (PkytoioTiui 
rara  Gm.),  is  singular,  from  the  bill  being  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  used,  like  that  instrument, 
to  cut  down  plants,  that  the  bird  may  feast  on  the  tender  leaves.  More  recently  has  been 
discovered  in  this  country  a  new  species  of  Humming-Bird,  near  four  times  the  size  of  any 
other  yet  known  to  naturalists:  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Trochilus  gi^nteus,  or 
(he  Patagonian  Humming-Bird.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  size,  since  it  is  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  colours  which  declt  the  plumage  of  its  congeners. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Oeograpky. 

Chili,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  found  in  possession  of  the  most  active 
and  hardy  races  of  the  Indiana  that  people  the  New  World.  Almagro,  in  1535,  penetrated 
with  great  difficulty  through  the  mountamous  and  desert  tracts  leading  to  it;  but  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  hardships  and  losses  which  he  endured,  that,  in  1538,  he  returned  to 
Cuaco.  The  real  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Chili  was  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who,  after 
an  obstinate  contest  of  ten  years,  between  1540  and  1550,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  founded  the  cities  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  Quillota,  and  established  a  naval 
intercourse  with  Chili.  He  had  then  to  encounter  the  warlike  Araucanians,  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  snstained  that  long  war,  which  baa  been  celebrated  by  Ercilla,  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  epic  poets.  Valdivia  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Atanoanian  chief, 
Caupolican;  the  Araucanians  aflerwards  baflleii  all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  continue 
to  separate  the  main  body  of  Chili  from  the  southern  district  of  Valdivia. 

Tile  dominion  of  Spain  was  maintained  over  Chili,  interrupted  only  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Araucanians.  The  English  made  one  and  the  Dutch  several  attempts  to  form  a  settlement; 
but,  not  being  supported  by  the  natives,  they  made  no  lasting  impression.  Chili,  in  15fi7, 
was  separated  frora  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain-general  solely  dependent  on  the  king 
of  Spain.  It  never  drew  the  attention  nor  rose  to  the  importance  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  which  was  considerable,  and  the  many  fertile  districts  which  it 
contained,  secured  to  it  a  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
colonies. 

The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  prepared  and  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  excited 
all  the  other  provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanidi  yoke.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1810,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Chilians  repelled 
Uie  demand  made  by  the  French  government  for  their  submission,  and  ui  a  few  days  elected 
a  new  governor  and  a  junta  of  administration.  This  ostensible  act  was  designed,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  keep  the  sovereign  power  for  Ferdinand  VIL ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  a 

f3neral  disposition  arose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
pain  and  tlie  European  Spaniards.  In  April,  1811,  a  national  congress  was  summoned,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  seemed  in  a  favourable  train.  A  force,  however,  was  sent 
from  Peru  to  re-establish  the  royal  cause,  wliich,  bemg  aided  by  the  disunion  of  the  patriot 
generals,  defeated  them,  though  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  drove  them  over  the  Andes 
towards  Mendoaa.  They  were  there  received  and  supported  by  San  Martin,  governor  of 
tiiat  city.  That  enterprising  and  remarkable  person  now  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of 
south-western  America.  He  assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  crowed  the 
Andes,  and,  being  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chilians,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troops 
to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Concepcion,  The  governor  of  Peru,  however,  being  now 
determined  to  make  a  grand  eftbrt,  assembled  almost  all  iiis  disposable  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  5000  men,  and  sent  them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  ChilL  The  patriot  force  was  at 
first  defeated  and  driven  back ;  but,  being  rallied  'by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins,  it  met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  MaypQ,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  whi;4 
finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chili,  San  Martin  was  even  encouraged  to  advEuicu 
into  Peru,  the  capita!  of  which  country  he  succeeded  in  occupying ;  though  its  liberation,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  then  prove  to  be  final,  O'Higgins  became  director  of  Chili ;  hut. 
endeavouring,  to  rule  by  a  self-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged  to 
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yield  to  Don  Ramon  Freire,  under  whose  auspices  a  general  repreeentalive  congrese  waa 
called.  Chili  has  ever  since  formed  a  republic  completely  independent  of  Spain,  though  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interior  agitation. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  system  of  Chili  is  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  state.  The  congress  waa 
to  ne  composed  of  deputies  cliosen  on  the  principle  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  for 
every  15,000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a  federal  form  tf 
government. 

The  finances  are  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  According  to  the  statements  in 
Mr.  Caldcleugh's  Appendix,  the  customs  yielded  1,100,000  dollars,  and  all  the  otlier  reve- 
nues 200,000 ;  making  a  total  of  1,300,000  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  of  tlie  province 
of  Santiago  amounted  to  1,026,948  dollars;  of  Concepcion,  360,000;  of  Valdivia,  180,000; 
expenditures  caused  by  the  loan,  400,000 :  in  all,  1,966,946  dollars ;  making  tlie  heavy 
deficit  of  666,948  doUars.  A  loan,  the  capital  of  which  was  l,00O,OO0t  sterlmg-,  was  raised 
in  London  in  lfK2. 

The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
pared with  the  population  and  resources  of  Chili.  That  countiy  sent  into  Peru,  in  support 
of  the  patriotic  cause,  no  less  than  7500  troops,  who  had  been  well  disciplined,  and  who 
proved  brave  and  effective.  Besides  these,  about  3000  remained  in  the  country.  The 
militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are  ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed  any  con- 
siderable force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of  fifty,  with  some  cor- 
vettes and  gun-brigs.  Being  old  ships  purchased  from  Britain,  and  having  been  in  hard  ser- 
vice, they  are  now  considerably  decayed,  and  the  present  state  of  tlie  Chilian  resources  will 
probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  repair  them. 

Sect,  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of  the  same 
form  with  tliose  that  were  introduced  300  years  ago.  The  plough  is  only  a  piece  of  kneo 
timbor,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  into  which  a  long  pole  is  fixed  by  means 
of  wedges.  It  proceeds  amid  the  trees,  of  which  only  the  trunks  are  cut  ofi!  A  bundle  of 
fresh  branches  serves  for  a  iiavrow,  made  heavier,  if  necefsary,  by  stones,  or  by  one  ot  two 
men  placed  upon  it.  The  cart  is  formed  of  canes  and  straw  floored  and  bound  with  hide, 
witliout  a  single  nail  or  piece  of  iroa  The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  land  is  irrigation, 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  eight  months  of  dry  weatlier  m  the  year;  the  fields 
being  crossed  by  canals  fed  by  a  stream  common  to  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat  has  been 
hitherto  the  chief  object  of  agriculture ;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small-grained,  and  there 
is  a  regular  demand  for  it  in  Peru,  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial  tracts.  Potatoes,  in 
this  their  native  soil,  grow  in  perfection;  pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  are  reared  with 
care  and  success;  and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  profusion  and  of 
excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence ;  the 
flavour  of  the  best  somewhat  resembling  Malaga.  That  exquisite  vinegar,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Chili,  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  grape  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  great- 
est extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  forms,  which  are  managed  with  great 
success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and  spirit,  so  that  they  are 
preferred  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Tlie  oxen  and  mules  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  the  latter  do  not  amount  to  the  number  required  for  crossing  the  Andes,  a  further 
supply  must  be  brought  from  Mendi^a,  Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the 
enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest;  yet  it  is 
stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufactures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles  made  by  the 
country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  Prom  Mrs.  Graham  we 
learn,  that  they  bring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifls,  coarse  earthenware,  and 
sometimes  jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but  it  is  not 
the  source  of  her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  interior  from  Coquimbo, 
in  a  barren  tract  in  fee  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
ner.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  there  being  many  hundred  mines  of  it;  the 
iithcrs  are  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract  more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse : 
hence,  the  common  saying  is,  that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  ho  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be 
silver,  he  may  gain  or  he  may  not ;  but  if  it  be  gold,  he  is  sure  to  lose.  In  consequence  o^ 
tlie  great  expense  of  first  opening  a  mine,  the  discoverers,  who  are  often  poor,  are  usually 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  habilitadores,  a  class  of  rich  individuals  resident  in  the  cities, 
wiio  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  working  the  mine,  while  the  owner  delivers  to  IJiem  the 
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produce  at  a  fixe^  rate,  caloulafed  to  yield  them  a  larg^e  profit.  Captain  Hall  estimates  the 
annual  average  produce  of  copper  at  60,000  quintals,  which,  in  1821,  waa  worth  twelve  dol- 
lars the  quintal ;  that  of  silver,  20,000  marks,  at  eight  dollars  each ;  tliat  of  gold,  trifling, 
and  diminishing.  But  from  the  returns  made  at  a  more  recent  period  by  the  British  consufi, 
it  appears  that,  while  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1809,  the  produce  of  the  Chiiian 
mines  was,  in  gold,  of  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars,  and  in  silver  of  that  of  4,500,000,  it 
had  increased  during  the  same  number  of  years  endmg  with  1929,  to  9,000,000  dollars, 
worth  of  the  former,  and  4,000,000  of  the  latter.  At  present  the  averse  produce  of  both 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  shout  8,500,000  dollars.  The  northern  mines 
are  situated  in  a  bleak  and  barren  country;  and  many  of  them  are  in  very  rugged  and 
inaccessible  situations;  none  so  much  so  as  that  of  San  Pedro  Kolaseo,  on  a  lofty  pinnacle 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  snow,  even  in  summer,  lies  from  20  to  120  feet  deep,  end  in  the 
winter  its  drift  is  eo  tremendous  that  the  miners  have  been  buried  under  it  ISit  yards  from 
their  own  house.  The  southern  mbes  are  in  a  more  fertile  state ;  but,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Head  and  Miers,  it  seems  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  respect 
to  tlie  Ia  Plata  provinces,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  increase,  or  of  any  advantage  to  com- 
pensate the  application  of  English  capital.  Mrs.  Graham  conceived  the  machinery  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Miers  to  be  100  years  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of  the  country.  A  very 
fine  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  to  be  sliipped  from  that 
port  for  other  parts  of  Chili,  and  even  for  Peru. 

Commerce  in  Chili  labours  under  great  difficulties  from  its  extreme  remoteness;  since  it 
is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North  America.  It  has,  however,  a  very  extended  sea-coast;  and, 
to  the  bold  skill  of  modern  navigation,  the  circuit  of  the  globe  is  scarcely  more  arduous 
than  a  Mediterranean  voyage  was  100  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Chili  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  precious  metals  from  Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo.  From  the  latter  porta  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  cop- 
per, and  from  Valparaiso  of  hides.  The  chief  exports  from  Concepcion  are  timber,  wheat, 
flour,  and  frails,  pvincipailj  to  Peru.  Chili  imports  flour,  cottons,  furniture,  tobacco,  &o., 
ftom  the  United  Slates,  manufactured  articles  of  all  descriptions  ftom  Great  Britain,  silks, 
wines,  perfumery,  &c,  from  France,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  coflee,  &c.,  fi'om  other  countries. 
"  Pour  or  five  small  vessels,"  says  Laperouse,  "  bring  yearly  from  Lima,  tobacco,  sugar,  anil 
some  articles  of  European  manufiicture,  which  the  miserable  inhahitants  can  only  obtain  at 
second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  duties  at  Cadiz,  Lima,  and 
in  Chili."  At  present  the  annua!  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  5,000,000 
dollars,  and  of  tliat  with  the  United  States,  2,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  supplies  to 
the  whalers  and  other  shipa  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the  Chilians  have  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they  export  wheat,  flour,  &c. ; 
they  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Pishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  found  in  their  seas 
The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

Artificial  communications  remain  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  A  good  road  was  lately 
mode  from  the  capital  to  Valparaiso,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  complete  repair.  The  cross  roads, 
as  Mrs.  Graham  describes  them,  are  not  such  as  in  England  would  be  considered  pussable 
though  she  has  seen  worse  in  the  Apennines. 

Sect,  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Chili  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  slate  of  South  America. 
Humboldt  states,  from  Spanish  authorities,  that  a  census,  in  1813,  gave  980,000,  and  that 
the  present  amount  is  probably  1,300,000.  More  recently,  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Miers 
have  estimated  it  only  at  about  800,000 ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  very  super- 
ficial observation ;  and  the  best  informed  persons,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  dis- 
tricts, do  not  believe  it  to  (all  short  9f  1,500,000. 

The  social  state  of  Chiii  differs  'scarcely  by  a  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteoasness,  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  ignorance, 
exti'avagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.  This  last 
passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed  chiefly  by  a  resort  to  pulperias,  is  alleged  by 
Mr.  Proctor  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other  Americans,  and  oftener  productive  of 
bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read ;  but  Mrs,  Graham  and  Captain 
Hall  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  tiie  unstudied  grace  of  tlieir  manners.  Mr, 
Caldcleugh  conceives, the  general  deportment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almost 
unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  tho 
oilier  states;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very  sensibly  thinned,  no 
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one  being  allowed  to  fake  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  many  of  the  religlouw 
shows  and  pfooessiona  have  been  suppressed ;  a  change  not  altc^ether  agreeable  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  whom  it  has  deprived  of  one  of  their  fevourite  amusementa.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  continues  the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  country  without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecrated  hurial-pkce, 
though  not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed,  Mr. 
Caldcleugh  is  of  opinion  that,  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printing-press  in  thfs 
country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  tieen  chiefly  employed  upon  gazettes  and 
political  pampiilets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their  word,  began  to  criticise  Uieir  measures,  he 
was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however, 
soon  regained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  mli  extent.  The  go- 
vernment do  not  seem  to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  tor  the  promotion  of  know- 
lodge,  though  thej  have  established  Lancasteriaa  schools  in  the  principal  towns;  that  of 
Santiago  containing  400  hoys.  There  is  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  hut 
otiierwise  composed  chiefly  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  only  line  art  cultivated  with  any 
ardour  by  the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  la  truly  mdefeUgable  the  girls 
being  set  down  to  it  almost  from  infency,  and  having  constant  pract  ce  at  the  evening  par- 
ties. The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  he  truly  immense  They  do  not  play  with 
consummate  science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chiii  are  of  the  most  rule  and  p  nut  e  construc- 
tion ;  the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each  other,  and  fastened  tl  tho  g  or  hemp 
twine;  the  rooS,  whicn  must  resist  the  ram,  composed  of  branche  plaste  ed  v  th  mud  and 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  These,  on  both  sides  of  the  CordOlera  a  e  called  a  ickos.  The 
name  of  bouses  is  aasuiced,  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is  easily  formed  in 
almost  all  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  by  merely  digging-  out  the  clay,  watering,  treading, 
and  then  drying  it  in  tho  sun.  The  walls  are  solid  and  iJiick ;  the  apartments  spacious,  well 
furnished,  and  oflen  richly  gilded. 

The  negro  popuktbn  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have  always  been 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  the  laws  of  the  country 
being  very  favourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted,  declaring  free  ailer  that  period 
all  children  of  slaves  born  in  Chili;  and  in  1825,  the  number  of  slaves  %vas  so  far  dimin 
ished,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 


Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  tfirritory,  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  of  Maypo,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital;  firom  its  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  a  more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable  an  object  as  tiie  copper  mines  of 
Coquimbo;  and  from  the  residence  of  the  government. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2600  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is  irregular 
and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  flg  and  olive,  with  the 'lighter  hues  of  the  mimosa, 
mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel  and  hnposing  effect.  The  houses  having 
in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  the  town  appears  com- 
pletely overshadowed  with  foliage.  Each  house,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being 
strongly  barricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a  iittie  fortre^.  They  are  one  or  two  stories 
liigh,  and  built  of  adobes  ot  unburnt  briclt.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laid  out, 
paved,  and  furnished  with  footpaths;  the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  diiec- 
tor's  palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  veiy  splendid 
in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  ft  mUe  in  length,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  is 
one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  the 
citv  hut  being,  like  most  in  this  country,  dry  at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  ovenvhelming 
tnrrenx  at  another,  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  the 
violence  of  the  slieam. 

Vot.  m.  IS 
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:  most  romantic  and  sublime  proapeets:  on  one  side 
o\eT  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  distant 

ranges  crowned  by  the  awful  snowy  pinnacles  of 
the  Andes.  Wear  the  city  is  a  very  picturesque 
watPiall  (Jig.  957.),  called  the  Salto  de  Agua,  or 
water^Jenp,  which  Mrs.  Graham  compares  to  Ti- 
Yoli  though  it  wants  the  villa  and  temple  to 
crown  it. 

Valpaiaiw  (Jig.  91)8.),  the  port  of  Santiago, 
and  the  main  seat  of  Ch  linn  commercp,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a 
semicircular  bay,  over  which  impend  on  all  sides 
steep  elilS  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  sparingly 
covered  with  stirubs  and  stunted  grass.  One 
street,  about  three  miles  lon^,  runs  along  the  sea, 
and  contains  the  houses  of  the  most  opulent  citi- 
zens (t  3  prolonged  hy  tl  e  Alntcndral  or  Almond  Grove  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which 
iorms  thp  mo  t  agreeable  res  denee  The  lower  rankf  are  huddled  into  the  quebradas,  or 
ravine    ai  II     I  1!    bpl      1      None  of  the  buildmgs  are  handsome ;  even  the  governor's 

house  IS  scarcely  tolerable;  but  the  com- 
merc  al  progress  of  the  town  is  marked  by 
the  many  new  and  handsome  warehouses 
erected  Originally  a  mere  village,  it  ac- 
quired Bome  importance  by  becoming  tile 
channel  for  conduotinff  the  intercourse 
w  th  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  ChiH 
w  IS  then  confined.  Al!  tJie  commerce  of 
the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it, 
and  numerous  settlers  attracted  from  Eu- 
rope it  has  acquired  a  population  of  14,000 
or  15  000,  and  assumed  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  town.  During  the 
summer,  which  lasts  from  IN^ovember  to 
March,  tlie  bay  affords  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage ;  but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and 
July,  precautions  aie  required  against  the  norU)  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar  vio- 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Aconca- 
gua, with  8000  inhabitants;  and  higher  up  are  the  towns  of  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Rosa, 
each  having  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  containing  an  industrbus  and  firiving  agricultural 
population. 

Coquimbo  is  the  most  northern  province  of  Chili ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a  gayer  aspect 
as  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  heconies  more  and  more  sterile.  At 
the  town  of  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  even  the  brushwood  which  covered  the  hills  round  Val- 
paraiso disappears,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied  by  tlie  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  wiry  grass ;  while  at  Huaseo,  two  degrees  farther  north,  there  is  no  longer  a 
trace  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a  rock,  composed  entirely 
of  pieces  ot  broken  shells,  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  but  more  commonly  with  a 
white  powder  like  enow,  which  proves  to  be  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  verdure,  cultivation,  and  pasturage.  Its  importance 
arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  botli  silver  and  gold ;  but  the  most  productive 
and  valuable,  as  already  observed,  are  those  of  copper.  The  produce  of  the  mines  usually 
belongs  to  some  capitalist  at  Santiago,  who  causes  a  vessel  to  call  at  Coquimbo  for  tlie  cop- 

fier,  which  is  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  a  cargo  brought  to  Valparaiso  fi^m  Europe  or 
ndia,  and  instructs  his  correspondent  at  Coquimbo  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  in  readiness. 
This  employment  gives  some  importance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo ;  though  the  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindness,  and  hospitality. 
About  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  is  Copiapo,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  Mlamity  of  being  once  i 
in  about  every  twenly-throe  years  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1619  shook 
it  entirely  to  pieces;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tior..  The  walla,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  seem  to  have 
toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  mauy  castles  of  cards.  The  people  had 
all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Merced,  which  thej  were  judiciously  advised  to  leave, 
and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  buried  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  tJiey  reunained.    The  Copiapians,  in  1831,  rebuilt  their  fiiUen  citv.    Coniapo  ia 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacamo,  which  sefKirrttcs  Chili  from  Peru,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging'  to  the  latter. 

Concepcioti,  a  more  southern  province  of  Chili,  is  the  moat  highly  endowed  with  all  the 
real  bounties  of  nature.  Its  situation,  indeed,  and  the  cold  rains,  render  it  unfit  for  tropical 
produce;  but  all  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest  temperate  climate  are  reared  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  this  the  granary  and  garden  of  South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent 
quality  is  the  staple,  and  the  southern  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from  Concepcion;  to 
which  may  be  added  barley,  maize,  pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet 
wine,  the  best  in  the  New  World,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  reckoned  equal  to  Frontignac,  and 
for  which  the  demand  at  Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  &xras  are  also  numerous  and 
valuable,  yielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef  The  town  of  Coacepcion,  with  four  con- 
ventual churches,  a  niiimery,  a,  cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  houses  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with  Santiago  the  rank  of  capi- 
ta! of  ChUi.  The  houses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or 
sun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  streets  at  right  angles  lo  each  other.  The  people  were 
peculiarly  kind  ami  hospitahle,  and  their  gay  and  festive  habits  were  accompanied  with  com- 
paratively few  irregularities.  But  it  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  late  contest; 
aJternately  occupiM.  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but 
especklly  the  former.  General  Sanchez  directed  to  military  objects  all  the  timber  destined 
for  the  new  cathedral,  and,  on  finally  abandoning  the -city  ia  1819,  set  fire  to  a  number  of 
the  pvincipal  houses.  When  Captain  Hall  visited  it,  in  1821,  he  found  it  almost  desolate. 
Whole  squares  had  been  reduced  to  rubbish,  and  the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  grass  and 
weeds.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  there  remained  only  the  sculptured  gateway ;  many  of  the 
Jiouses  still  standing  were  uninhabited ;  and.  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wiliiflowers.  The  churches 
were  all  in  a  ruinous  state ;  of  the  cathedral,  the  western  aisle  had  fallen  in,  and  (he  rest 
ivas  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  Besides  the  usual  conflict  of  Spanish  parties,  Concepcion 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Araucanians,  who,  led  by  Benavides,  a  bold  outlawed  native  of  the 
province,  carried  on  a  war  of  perjtetual  inroad,  similar  to  that  which  once  raged  on  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  borders,  and  which,  though  picturesque  and  eventful  in  narrative,  was  most 
calamitous  to  the  parties  concerned.  After  having  in  some  measure  recovered  from  these 
successive  disasters,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1835.  Talca- 
huano,  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
wLtli  a  good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  strong; 
bul  during  the  late  war  they  were  neglected ;  wherefore,  being  of  mud,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  heav^  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  nearly  ruined. 

Valdivia  comprises  a  territory  of  about  130  by  about  120  miles  in  extent,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  very  productive  in  grain  and  cattle.  There 
is  scarcely  any  European  culture ;  but  the  missionaries  have,  at  different  points,  succealed 
in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tolerably  industrious  little  communities.  Valdivia 
was  founded  in  1553,  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1603,  and  re-established  in  1645,  It  was 
recruited  to  a  limited  degree  by  convicts  sent  from  other  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
employed  in  the  public  works.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  above 
its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best  and  most  capacious  hatbour 
of  Chili ;  it  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  surroundmg  country  becomes  more  populous 
and  civilised.  Osomo,  built  about  forty  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  the 
moat  southern  town  in  the  New  World.  The  capture  of  the  port  of  Valdivia,  in  1819,  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  319  troops,  opposed  by  1600,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant 
acliievements  in  the  American  contest. 

Arauco  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  territory,  which  interposes  itself  be- 
tween the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends  north  and  souUi  for 
about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  reaching  inland  to  the  mountains.  This  region,  celebrated 
in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  really  one  of  the  finest  m 
South  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  Spaniards, 
raise  Indian  corn  in  abundance;  ijiey  grow  most  admirable  potatoes,  which  are,  probably, 
indigenous;  and  have  a  good  stock  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  governed  by  hereditary  rulers,  called  toqiiis,  confederated  together 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  tiie  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particulardistricts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  ulmenes.  When  war  is  declared,  the  toquis  elect 
one  of  themselves,  or  even  some  other  chiel^  who  a^umes  the  supreme  comniand.  They 
have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms  of  the  bow,  arrow,  and 
club.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expediljon,  each  individual  merely  carries  a  small  hag  of 
parciied  metJ,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will  be  comfortably  quartored  on  the  territory  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  Spanish  dominion,  every  new  governor  of  Chili  generally  endeavoured 
lo  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Arauco;  and  having  assembled  an  army,  he  usually 
beat  them  in  the  field;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  byacontbued  series  of  harassing 
warfar.-,  to  sue  for  peace  from  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  will  ever  induce  to  raalte  the 
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flrat  advances,  The  Araucanians  have  a  reliffious  belief,  but  witliout  temples,  prieals,  auA 
sacrifices.  Tliey  hare  Pillian,  tbe  supreme  toqui  or  ruler,  with  many  subordiDate  deities  or 
ulmenes,  among-  wlmm  the  chief  are  Meuhen,  Uie  good  genius;  Ulencuha,  the  evil  genius; 
and  Bpunamum,  the  god  of  war.  Omens  and  divinations  are  also  objects  of  firm  belief: 
end  the  warrior  who  would  intrepidly  face  an  armed  battalion,  will  shake  with  terror  at  tlie 
flight  of  an  owl.  Witchcraft  is  in  their  eyes  the  most  deadly  sin,  for  which  numerous 
o.nhappy  victims  are  devoted  to  death.  Marriage  is  always  celebrated  with  a  sliow  of 
violence ;  for  even  ailer  the  consent  is  obtained,  the  bridegroom  conceals  himself  on  the 
road,  seizes  the  bride,  carries  her  to  his  house,  where,  perhaps,  the  parents  are  waiting  to 
share  the  nuptial  feast.  Polygamy  prevails  among  the  chiefo,  and  all  the  hard  work  de- 
volves upon  the  females,  who  plough,  sow,  and  reap ;  and  each  wife  must  present  her  husband 
witli  a  poncho  or  cloak,  which  is  flie  chief  manufecture  of  thf!  country;  some  of  these  gar- 
ments are  very  fine,  selling  at  150  dollars,  though  in  general  they  can  only  be  called  a 
coarse  rug.  The  towns  of  Arauco,  Tubul,  and  Tucapel,  are  only  villages,  perched  on  the 
lop  of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks,  and  even  these  were  huilc  by  the  Soaniards.  The  abode 
of  the  principal  cacique  was  a  thatched  house,  with  mud  walls,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  which  behind,  throughout  its  whole  length,  contained  a  range  of  steeping  placea 
resembling  stalls;  and  in  front  a  long  narrow  apartment,  in  which  ttie  fiunily,  forty  in  number, 
spent  the  day.  Their  chief  amuaemeuts  are  out  of  doors ;  within,  they  are  seen  trotting 
through  the  room  to  sounds  which  resemble  the  filing  of  a  saw,  in  uncouth  movements  imi- 
tating the  dance.  Though  resisting  all  attempts  at  conquest,  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  even  agreed  to  a  species  of  political  union, 
though  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  completely  effected. 

The  large  island  of  Chiloe,  with  others  surrounding  it  which  form  a  sperfes  of  archipelago, 
have  been  formed  into  the  most  southerly  province  of  the  Chilian  republic.  They  have  a 
rude  and  rocky  aspect,  and  are  as  yet  thinly  inhabited. 

The  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Chili.  They  Jbrm 
a  group  of  two  small  blands,  called  Maa-a- 
Tierra,  and  Mas-a-Puero.  The  principal 
island,  of  which  a  view  is  here  exhibited 
(Jig.  959.)  is  so  diversified  by  lofly  hills, 
streams,  and  varied  vegetation,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing spots  on  the  globe.  It  was  early  noted 
as  being  the  solitary  residence  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  during  several  years;  an 
event  upon  which  Defoe  founded  bis  cele- 
bmted  narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
island  afterwards  aiibrded  to  Anson  the 
means  of  recruiting  his  slmttered  squadron, 
joanPenianiiea.  after  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn.     It  has 

been  used  by  the  Chilians  as  a  place  for 
confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  granted  to  a  North  American  merchant,  who  proposes 
to  make  it  a  dep6t  for  supplying  tradmg  and  whaling  vessels  witli  provisions. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

PROVINCES  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  BEPITBLIC. 


La  Plata,  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  regioi)  of  South  America,  watered  by  tlie 
great  river  of  that  name,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal 
viceroyalties.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  but 
this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  an  independent 
republic  mider  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
cilaes,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  oases  in  a.  vast,  expanse  of; 
uninhabited  pkin.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  principal  city,  and  commanduig  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  form  the  wliolc  into  a  republic,  of  which*  slie  herself  shall 
be  tJie  capital,  or  at  least  the  federal  head;  but  there  reigns  through  the  different 
districts,  a  strong  provincial  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and 
precarious. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

La  Plata  may  in  a  very  general  view,  be  considered  as  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  America,  south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  only  the  narrow  strip  of 
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Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a  section  cut  out  of  it  by  Brazil.  On  the  norm  thi; 
I'ilcranayo,  while  it  runs  from  west  to  eaat,  forms  the  natural  boundary  from  Upper  Peru ; 
but  after  its  great  bend  to  the  sooth,  tlie  line  must  be  considered  as  continued  eastward, 
cuttioa;  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  ind  onwards  to  tlie  Parana.  On  the  cast,  the  boundary  of 
Lb.  Plata  may  be  considered  aa  fixed  by  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  IJiough  the  districts 
immediately  west  of  these  streams  Jiave  not,  since  the  revolution,  been  actually  possessed 
by  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  the  clear  houndaiy.  On  the  soutii, 
tlia  Rio  Negro  terminates  the  country  actually  occupied;  but,  on  the  principle  so  generally 
adopted  by  different  European  settlers,  of  extending  their  respective  claima  till  they  come 
into  collision,  we  suspect  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  stretch  their  Irontier  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  even  to  Cape  Horn.  On  the  west.^the  uniform  boundary  is  Chili,  separated 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes,  The  contents  of  Uiis  very  estensive  territory  are  calcu- 
lated at  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  territory  consists  of  a  plain  the  most  extensive  and  uniform,  perhaps, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  slope  of  tiie  Andes,  The  Pampas, 
west  from  Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  more  than  1000  miles  across. 
This  plain  is  divided  into  three  successive  portions:  the  first  covered  with  thick  clover 
and  flowering  thistles,  that  rise  sometimes  to  tlie  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet;  then  450 
miles  of  long  grass,  without  a  weed ;  lastly,  a  forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrube, 
standing  so  wide,  that  a  horse  can  gallop  through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain, 
the  Andes  shoot  up  abruptly  their  wail  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  whith 
to  the  traveller  from  the  east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  harrier.  The  banks  of  the 
Plata  consist  also  of  immense  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  is  tliat  from  which  the  region  derives  its  name  and  character, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  the  globe,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  To  Buenoa 
Ayres,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course  of  nearly  3000  miles,  it  brings  down  a  body  of 
water  thirty  miles  broad,  resembling  an  arm  <H  the  sea;  yet  completely  fresh.  The 
largest  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  Monte  Video,  though  the  shore 
IS  obstructed  by  rocks  and  aaiid-bauks.  These  increase  aa  the  stream  ascends,  and  render 
It  impossible  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude  to  arrive  at  Asuncion.  Prom  the  west  the  Plata 
-eceives  the  Pilcomayo,  the  frontier  stream  of  Upper  Peru,  which  passes  through  the  rich- 
est mining  districts,  and  the  Bio  Vermejo;  both  navigable.  On  the  east  it  receives  the 
half-Brazilian  streams  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo,  and 
Che  Colorado  or  Desaguadero  da  Mendoza,  run  across  the. Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to 
reach  iJie  Atlantic,  The  latter  rises  in  the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course 
of  1000  miles,  during  which  it  forms  numerous  lakes;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any 
commercial  importance ;  and  another,  the  Rio  Negro,  fomis  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  settlement. 

There  ore  several  lakes,  aa  that  of  Hiera  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  100  miles  in  length;, 
some  round  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  Andes ;  and  others  farther 
in  the  interior ;  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features 
of  this  region. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SunsBCT.  1. — Geology. 

The  whole  extent  of  this  province  forms  one  continuous  and  unbroken  plain  of  great  tur- 
tility,  and  covered  with  perpetual  vegetation.  Rocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some  gypsum 
occurs  near  to  Buenos  Ayies,  and  limestone  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  stones  used  in  paving  the  streets  or  in  building  are  brought  from  the- 
island  of  Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  or  as  ballast  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  lakes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  strongly  impregnated  witli  salt.  Salt  occurs  in. 
the  greatest  abundance  and  purity  at  Las  lagunas  de  las  Salinas,  situated  in  lat.  37°  8.  in 
a  south-west  direction  ftom  the  city,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  mountains  called  La  Sierra 
de  la  Ventena.  At  these  lakes,  when  the  evaporation  has  been  considerable,  salt  is  procured 
in  great  quantities ;  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  this  substance,  considerable  numbers  of  Indians 
and  Creoles  visit  the  place  at  particular  periods;  but  owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  of 
land-carriage,  little  of  it  reaches  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  a 
superior  quality  from  England. 

Patagonia,  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Terra  del  Faego.  The  expedition  under  Captain' 
King,  for  tiie  purpose  of  surveying  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  left-  Monte  Video  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1826,  and,  after  putting  into  Port  St.  Elena,  about  lat.  45°  S.,  and  remaining 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fairweather,  continued  for  ninety  days  within  the 
Strait;  during  which  time  its  shores  to, the  east  of  Cape  Proward  were  surveyed  under  the- 
superintendence  of  Captain  King  himself;  while  his  consort,  under  Captain  Stokes,  examined, 
the  western  entrance.    The  coast  of  Port  St.  Elena  is  described  by  Captain  King  aa  coa 
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Bistin^  of  porphyritic  ckystone ;  of  which  the  hills,  from  300  to  400  feel  high,  are  entirely 
composed.  On  the  beach  was  a  cong'lomerate,  apparently  of  an  alluvial  character.  Cape 
Pnirweather  is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  a  range  of  coast,  occupying  between  tvio  and 
three  degrees  on  Ihe  east  of  Patagonia,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  clay,  in  clifts  from 
300  to  400  feet  high,  and  entirety  bare  of  ve^tation.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  this 
quarter.  Dr.  FitWn,  in  his  report,  remarks,  consist  of  a  white  marl,  not  unlike  certain  vai'ie- 
ties  of  the  lower  challi ;  and  with  these  are  portions  of  a  greenish  sand-rock,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  upper  green  sand  fbrmalion,  and  of  a  clay  having  many  of  the  properties 
of  fSlers'  earth.  The  pebbles  on  the  shore  consist  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  but  do 
not  oonlain  any  mineral  identical  with  chalk  flint.  Cape  Virgins,  at  the  north-eastern  en- 
jrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  consists  of  clay  clifi,  like  those  of  Cape  Pairweather; 
and  between  these  two  capea  the  coast  is  of  the  same  character.  What  may  be  called  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Straits,  from  Cape  Virgins  tjD  Cape  Froward,  though  its  general  course 
is  froni  N.E.  to  S.W.,  varies  considerably  in  width  and  direction ;  hut  fVom  thence  to  the 
western  entrance  the  direction  ia  nearly  straight,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  the  width  much 
more  uniform ;  and  one  of  the  principal  points  detennined  by  Captain  King's  survey  is,  that 
the  fissure  forming  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  for  about  100 
miles  towards  the  S.E.  from  Cape  Froward ;  through  SL  Gabriel's  Channel,  and  a  deep  inlet, 
discovered  by  Captain  King,  and  named  ".Admiralty  Sound,"  which  runs  nearly  lifty  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Terra  del  Puego.  Dr.  Pitton  remarks  that  thia  separation  of  the  land  by 
a  narrow  rectilinear  channel  of  such  great  length,  appears  to  he  analogous  to  the  division  of 
Scotland,  by  the  chain  of  lakes  on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  proceeding  west- 
ward from  the  eastern  entrance,  the  coast  gradually  changes  its  character;  and  primitive 
rocks  appear  about  Cape  Negro,  near  Elizabeth  Island,  where  mountains  of  slate  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  Captain  King  remarks  that  the  direction  of  all  the  ranges, 
commencing  at  Port  Famine,  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Froward,  is  towards  the  S.E. ; 
and  that  all  the  sounds  and  openings  of  the  land  in  Terra  del  Fpego  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; this  being  also  the  direction  of  the  strata,  which  dip  towards  the  south.  This  coinci- 
dence in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  expressed  on  Captain  Eing's  map ;  and  he 
supposes  that  a  similar  structure  holds  good  throughout  the  western  branch  of  tiie  Strait, 
fi'om  Cape  Proward  to  the  entrance  on  that  side. 

Specimens  from  Freshwater  Bay,  about  120  miles  from  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  Patagonian 
side  of  the  strait,  consist  of  highly  crystallised  greenstone,  and  hyperathene  rock,  resem- 
bling those  of  Scotland ;  and  the  pebbles  and  boulders  on  the  shore  are  of  granite,  syenite 
quartz,  and  flinty  slate. 

The  vicinity  of  Mount  Tarn  and  Eagle  Bay,  aix>ut  midway  between  Port  Famine  and 
Cape  Froivard,  aflbrds  various  hornblende  rocks;  with  greywacke,  flinty  slate,  and  gray 
Bplmty  limestone.  The  slate  of  Mount  Tarn  contains  traces  of  organic  remains.  Speci- 
mens from  the  soutli  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  ihe  strait  consist  of  iViicaceous  gneiss, 
found  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Magdalen's  Sound,  and  at  Card  Point  on  the  south-west  of  St. 
Gabriel's  Channel.  The  rocks  at  Cape  Waterfiili,  near  Card  Point,  are  of  clay  slate ;  and 
the  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound  afford  granite,  clinkstone,  porphyry,  and  greenish  compact 
felspar.  Captain  Kmg  also  mentions  his  having  observed  here  reddish  quartz  or  sandstone, 
like  that  of  Ihe  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  soil  over  this  rock  is 
barren,  while  that  above  the  slate  produces  luxuriant  vegetation;  beeches  of  great  size 

f  rowing  there  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  side.  In  general,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  Terra 
ei  Fuego  appear  to  be  slate ;  they  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and  are  covered  witli  ice 
and  snow.  Mount  Sarmiento,  however,  which  is  more  than  5000  feet  high,  appears,  from 
the  shape  of  its  summit,  to  be  Tolcanic;  and  was  called  by  the  navigator,  after  whom  it  wae 
named,  "The  srttnoy  volcano.'" 

Specimens  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  collected  by  Captain 
Stokes,  all  consist  of  primitive  rocks.  Cape  Notch,  Cape  Tamar,  and  the  Scilly  Islands, 
aSbrdjDg  granite;  Port  Gallant,  and  Capo  Victory,  gneiss  and  mica  slate;  and  Valentine's 
Bay,  clay  slat«  much  resembling  that  of  Port  Pamme.  These  places  are  all  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  strait  On  the  southern  side,  in  T'-'a  del  Fuego,  Cape  Upright  aflbrds.  granita 
and  gneiss;  and  the  latter  rock  is  found  also  at  l^t^ay  Harbour,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  .Pillar;  the  columnar  mass,  from  which  that  remarltable  Jiointwaa  named,  ia  com- 
posed of  mica  slate. 

SuBSBcrr.  2. — Botany. 
In  a  former  chapter,  some  account  was  given  of  the  botany  of  the  Terra  del  Puego  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straifa 
of  Magellan  to  the  river  Plata,  is  comparatively  low,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
pampas,  extensive  plains,  covered  with  grass,  hut  destitute  of  trees.  This  peculiarity  of 
country,  indeed,  exists  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres :  a 
vast  superficies,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  plain  (interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  a  few 
hills,  the  highest  scarcely  300  feet),  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  the 
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Andes,  e  space  of  720  leaguea  Many  of  the  rivers,  from  the  extreme  evenneas  'f  &e  sur- 
fiice,  are  (with  tiie  exception  of  five  or  six  that  are  received  into  the  Parma  or  Paraguay) 
irrcateil  in  tlie  plain,  without  any  decided  course,  and  inBensihly  absorbed,  like  the  rains 
which  ft.ll  on  the  same  ground. 

"  The  level  surfiice  which  so  uniformly  characterises  the  whole  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
affords  little  scope  for  variety  in  ils  vegetahle  productions:  still  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  marked  by  many  striking  peculiarities.  Diflerent  kinds  of  clover  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  intermixed  with  grasses,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  vegetation,  give  to  tlie 
country  its  verdant  appearance,  and  form  on  inexhaustible  source  of  nutriment,  not  only  to 
the  deer  and  other  wild  animals  which  are  so  abundant,  but  to  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  which  may  be  seen  grazing  in  all  directbns.  The  country  ia  naturally  destitute 
of  wood,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  natural  copse  of  the  Tala  shrub,  of  very 
inconsiderable  height,  nothmg  resembling  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  Ombu  (Phytolacca 
dioica),  however,  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  relieve  its  mo- 
notony. Trees  of  this  kind  generally  point  out  to  the  traveller  the  site  of  some  habitation, 
neat  which  they  are  usually  planted;  since,  from  the  great  rapidity  of  their  growth,  they 
soon  become  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  affiird  a  grateful  shade  to  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  hot  season  of  the  year.  They  are  otlierwise  very  useless,  on  account  of  the  spongy  na- 
ture of  the  trunk,  which  is  so  soil  that  it  has  somelimes  been  used  as  wadding  for  artillery, 
during  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  In  the  mote  inhabited  districts  of  the 
province,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fee  city,  numerous  plantations  are  mot  with 
of  peach  trees,  which  are  cultivated  (or  firewood,  and  form  a  very  profitable  investment  of 
land  and  capifal,-asthey  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  may  be  cut  down  every  fonr  years; 
so  that,  by  dividing  a  plantation  equally,  a  fourth  part  may  be  felled  yearly,  which  is  sure  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  being  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Buenos  Ayres,  The  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  great  abundance  in  such  plantations,  is  applied  to  no  useful  purp<^e,  except  the 
feeding  of  pigs  and  poultry."* 

A  very  remarkable  feature,  occasioned  by  plants  of  exotic  production,  is  given  to  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  two  kinds  of  Thistle,  well  known  in  Europe;  but  principally 
of  the  Cardoon  (Cynara  CaTdunculus,  0.  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2862.).  The 
native  country  of  this  plant  is  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa;  but,  the  seeds  having 
been  conveyed  to  South  America,  it  has  escaped  into  the  extensive  plain  that  lies  between 
Huenos  Ayrea  and  the  Andes,  end  has  given  such  an  extraordinary  feature  to  that  country,  as 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  a  description  of  its  vegetation.  "  The  great  plain  or  pampas  of 
the  Cocdillera,"  says  Captain  Head,  in  hia  "  Rou^  Notes,  taken  durin?  some  rapid  Journeys 
across  the  Pampas,  and  among  the  Andes,"  "is  about  900  miles  broad;  and  the  part  which 
I  have  visited,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of  different  climate  and 
produce.  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  reg|ions  is  covered  for  180  miles  with 
clover  and  thistles ;  Uie  second,  which  extends  for  430  miles,  produces  long  grass ;  and  the 
third  region,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 
Tlie  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the 
year;  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens;  and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  changes 
its  colour  fi-om  green  to  brown ;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant, and  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-fieid.  The 
clover,  at  this  season,  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle,  grazing 
in  full  liberty  in  such  pasture,  ia  beautifiit.  In  spring,  the  clover  has  vanished,  the  foliage 
of  the  thistle  has  extended  across  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  as  if  covered  with 
a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary ;  the  whole 
region  becomes  a  lusuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  ahot  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on 
both  aides ;  the  view  ia  completely  obstructed ;  not  an  animal  ia  to  be  seen :  and  the  stems 
of  the  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  Uiat,  independent  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  ot 
these  plants  is  quite  astonishing;  and  though  it  would  be  an  unusual  incident  in  military 
history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  might 
be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles,  before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  change ;  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and 
verdure;  their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  Me;  the  stems  become  black  and  dead 
and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  pam 
pero  or  hurricane  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappeai , 
1  lie  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  again  verdant."  If  by  any  aetadent  the  dry  stems  of 
tlie  thistles  chajico  to  catch  fire,  the  conflagration  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy 
mu'^h  agricultural  produce,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  which  are  unable 
to  escape.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  they  are  cut  down  in  large  quantities,  and  sold 
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for  the  purpose  of  heating  ovens.  The  florets  of  this  thistle  are  In  common  use  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk,  which  they  eliect  in  the  same  rnanner  as  rennet.  A 
quantity  of  these  florets  is  tied  up  in  a  rag  and  stirred  about  in  warm  millt  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  thistle  is  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable;  the  tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  young 
stems,  when  boUed  and  the  outer  skin  removed,  have  the  flavour  of  artichokes.  When  the 
plants  of  the  pampas  become  too  strong',  it  is  customary  to  set  fire  to  them,  which  gives  a 
remarkable  aspect  to  the  country,  as  thus  described  by  Azara : — "  This  operation,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  plants  send  out  new  and  tender  shoots,  must  have  the  efiect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  species;  because  the  seeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  fire  inevitably  exter- 
minates some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  It  is  requisite  to  use  precaution  in  setting  the 
plants  on  fire,  because  there  is  nothing  but  water  or  ronds  Eliat  can  limit  its  progress.  I  have 
travelled  300  successive  leagues,  in  a  southern  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  continuing 
along  the  same  plain,  that  had  been  ail  burned  at  one  time,  and  where  the  grass  was  begin- 
ning to  shoot  again  r  and-  still  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  termination.  There  was  certainly  no 
obstacle  that  could  slop  the  flames.  Woods  arrest  its  ravages,  because  they  are  so  thick  and 
green,  that  they  do  not  burn;  but  the  edges  of  them  become  dry  and  scorched  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  next  conflagration  finds  them  an  easy  prey.  This  custom  destroys  whole 
Bwarnis  of  insects  end  reptiles,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  even 
of  horses,  which  have  not  so  much  courage  as  the  oxen  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  fire." 

Of  trees,  Azara  observes,  that  in  this  singular  country,  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  there  appear  to  be  none,  and  shrubs  even  are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  In 
some  places  near  the  frontier  are  viznagaa,  a  large  wild  Carrot,  and  Thistles,  which  are  col- 
lected for  fiiel;  but  as  this  is  still  scarce,  the  inhabitants  burn  the  bones  and  &t  of  animals. 
Mid  the  dung  of  horses.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  at  Monte  Video,  much  of  tlie  latter 
substance  is  consumed,  especially  in  the  ovens ;  though  the  peach  trees,  that  are  cultivated 
for  this  sole  object,  aid  in  the  supply.  A  little  wood,  too,  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  streams 
near  the  north  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  There,  tix>,  wood  that 
is  fit  Ibr  makijig  carts,  houses,  and  boats  of  various  sizes,  may  he  obtained ;  but  the  major 
part  of  this  comes  from  Paraguay  and  the  missions.  In  the  Chaco,  there  are  plenty  of  troo, 
growing  tliick  and  tufl^d  on  the  river  banks,  and  more  thinly  in  the  open  country;  consist- 
ing of  Cobile,  Sspinillo,  Quebracho,  Algaroba,  end  various  species,  which  are  quite  unlike 
those  that  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  one  of  the  Algarobas  (a 
species  of  Acacia)  is  a  large  blackish  pod,  which,  after  having  been  peeled,  would  be  as  good 
as  nut-galls  for  making  ink,  and  perhaps  for  dyeing.  The  fruit  of  another  resembles  Haricot 
beans ;  it  is  much  eaten  by  the  poor,  who  peel  and  put  it  in  water,  where  by  fermentation 
it  produces  a  liquor,  called  chica,  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  possessing  inebriating  qualities. 
From  the  river  Plata  to  the  missions,  the  trees  are  only  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
they  diminish  as  the  country  becomes  more  peopled.  In  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  as  you 
advance  northward,  there  are  extensive  woods,  not  only  near  water,  but  wherever  the  soil 
is  uneven.  These  are  so  thick  and  so  full  of  Ferns,  that  walking  is  difficult;  and  yet  the 
circumstance  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate  in  these  situations,  because  tiiey  fall  on  a  soil  that 
is  covered  with  leaves,  and  are  neither  afiected  by  wind  nor  dust,  nor  capable  of  reaching 
the  earth,  renders  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees,  whose  only  mode 
of  increase  is  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  while  the  closeness  of  their  stems  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  push  upwards,  than  to  send  out  iresh  shools  from  below. 

Azara  gives  an  interesting  accouiit  of  many  vegetables  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and 
Parana;  but,  unfortunately,  without  mentioning  their  scientific  names,  so  tliat  we  are  too 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  he  means.  Among  them  are  the  following  r — "  The 
Curiy,  a  kind  of  Pine  (^AreMcaria  brasiiiensis  f),  grows  in  large  forests  not  far  from  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems  to  excel  the  pine  of  the  nortii,  and  is  equally  straight. 
It  is  said  that  it  has  but  one  very  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  its  wood  much  resembles 
the  fir;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point.  The  branches  issue 
from  the  stem  in  regular  and  distant  stages ;  they  grow  horizontally,  and  are  rather  slender. 
The  fruit  is  a  rouniTcone,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  with  scales  that  are  not  so  distinct 
aa  those  of  the  common  fir,  but  when  ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  centra!  nut,  about  as 
large  aa  one's  finger.  The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  at  the  largest 
end  ;  when  roasted,  they  have  a  flavour  superior  to  chestnuts.  The  savage  Indians  are  re- 
markably fond  of  tiiem,  and  make  flour  and  bread  of  them.  The  Jesuits  have  sowed  some  of 
tJiese  trees  in  the  missions,  where  they  have  grown  so  large  tliat  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to 
cut  one  of  them  down,  and,  floating  it  to  a  desirable  place,  make  a  trial  of  it  for  a  mast  or  rudder, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  planks. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  should  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view  I  brought  away  a  dozen 
cones ;  but  they,  wiUi  my  other  seeds,  as  well  as  all  my  luggage,  were  taken  from  me  bjr 
the  Portuguese.  I  have  seen  a  single  individual  in  a  garden  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  j* 
grew  very  well.  The  Ybaro  is  another  large  wild  tree.  The  Jesuits  planted  a  long  avenue 
of  it,  from  their  settlement  called  the  Apostles,  to  the  fountain,  that  the  Indian  women 
wight,  in  passmg,  pull  some  of  the  fruit,  and  use  them  instead  of  soap  for  washing  linen. 
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is  saponana,  produces  an  immense  number  of  round  fruits,  the  kernels 
e  for  playlliinga  to  the  children,  and  of  which  they  make  lejge  rosaries,  because 
they  are  brown,  bright,  and  glooy.  Between  these  nuts  and  the  outside  skin  there  is  a 
glutiiioQs  pulp  that  may  be  used  for  soap,  by  smearing  it  upon  linen;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  quality  is  not  very  excellent" 

Though  the  fimiily  of  the  torch- thistles  (Cactus  Lin.)  have  their  trunk,  joints  of  thn 
branches,  and  foliage  in  the  fiat  form  of  a  bat,  and  are  of  a!l  trees  or  shrubs  those  whose 
general  |>roportion  and  aspect  are  iJie  least  pleasing ;  "  yet,"  says  Azara,  "  I  have  seen  two 
individuals  which  were  the  finest  trees  possihle.  The  stem  was  20  to  24  feet  high,  as  round 
and  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe.  It  was  destitute  of  foliage,  except  at  the 
top,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  sphere  of  branches  or  leaves  of  a  fiat  3iape.  Both  the 
fruit  and  foliage,  though  similar  to  other  species  of  this  family,  were  smaller.  I  found  these 
two  Cacti,  in  Paraguay,  in  two  difierent  woods  of  the  settlement  of  AtirS,  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  one  another;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  thus  solitary  among  other  trees 
without  another  of  the  same  species.  Sid  that  this  kmd  of  Cactus,  reduced  to  two  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  the  last  of  the  sort,  will  disappear  at  the  dealh  of  tliose  which  I  have  just 
described." 

Reede,  probably  species  of  Bamboo,  attain  a  great  size,  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  are  iniporfant  in  making  scaffolding  and  other  useful  articles.  The 
Jesuits  employed  these  reeds,  strengthened  with  bull-hides  outside,  to  make  the  guns  that 
fhey  used  in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1752.  These  reeds  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  excelling  all  the  trees  in  height;  like  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
they  spring  up  in  tufts,  and  it  is  said  that  seven  years  are  requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
size,  after  which  they  wither  away,  the  toot  not  sending  up  any  suckers  till  after  two  years. 
There  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  reed  in  this  country,  some  hoUow  and  some  solid,  ail  of 
which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  to  Europe,  where  the  least  useful  species  (Arundo 
Donax),  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  known. 

The  famous  Paraguay  Tea  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  we  must  observe  that 
the  editor  of  Azara'e  TVavels  (M.  Walckenaer),  has  &llen  into  a  strange  error  m  supposing 
tho   plant  to  be  tl  e    ane  w"th  the  "Culen  jaune"  of  Molba  (the  Psoralea  glandulosa 

I  nn  )     It   s  T  phnt  belong  ng  to  a  widely  difierent  family,  that  of  the  Holly,  and  is  the 

II  x  parag  e  s  s  f  ft  960 )  vh  ch  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods,  fringing  the  rivers  and 
in  s  which  fall  into  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  as-weD  as 
p  whose  waters  swell  the  current  of  the  Paraguay  from  the 

eaat  from  laL  24°  30',  northward.     Some  of  these  shrubs  are 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  orange  tree ;  hut  in  those  spots  where 
(  /  the  leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  they  never  become  more  than 

~~  busi  es  because  Uiey  are  cleared  out  every  two  or  tjiree  years, 

antt  the  foliage  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  arrive  at  per- 
tect  on     The  plant  is  evergreen,  its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
-^  ~         Y  tl  gh  with  a  smooth  while  bark,  and  boughs  that  point  upwards, 

}  as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a  tliick  and 

^  \ery  branched  appearance.    The  leaf  is  elliptical,  rather  broad- 

est towards  the  end,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  half  as 
"*        w  de      t  is  thick,  glossy,  toothed  all  round,  qf  a  deeper  green 
J     p     ^  above  than  below,  and  Oie  petiole  is  short  and  reddish.    The 

flower  grow  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty  ;  they  have  each  four 
1  V  s  uns  ■md  as  many  p  st  Is  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  seed  is  very  smooth,  reddish- 
olet  and  1  ke  pepperoor  s  To  bring  the  Paraguay  Tea  mto  a  state  for  use,  the  leaves 
d.re  slightly  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch  itself  through  fire.  Then  the  leaves  are 
roasted  and  broken  down  to  a  certain  size,  that  they  may  he  packed  under  strong  pressure, 
the  flavour  of  the  recently  prepared  leaves  not  being  considered  agreeable.  The- use  of 
this  herb  is  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quita  The  Spaniards  have 
derived  the  custom  from  the  Indians  of  Maracaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally  difiiised,  that 
tlie  imporlaUon,  which  amounted  but  to  12,500  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  50,000  in  1800. 
To  drink  Ihis  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup  or  small  cala- 
bash, called  Mate  (from  which  tlie  name  of  the  plant,  Yerva  Mate,  is  derived),  fiill  of  very 
warm  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  tlirough  a  little  tube  or 
sucker,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the 
wator,  and  keep  back  the  kaves  that  float  on  the  surfece.  The  same  herb  servos  three 
times,  by  macerating  it  in  fresh  boiling  water.  Some  drink  it  with  sugar,  or  a  few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  average  daily  cousumption  of  eaih 
inhabitant  being  an  ounce.  If  not  drunk  immediately,  the  infusion  turns  quite  black.  One 
man  can  easily  collect  and  prepare  at  least  a  quintal  in  the  day.  The  Jesuits  planted  a 
great  many  of  tliese  trees  round  their  towns  and  missions,  for  the  convenience  of  preparing 
ana  exporting  the  leaf;  but  then:  example  has  been  but  little  followed,  nor  has  the  govern- 
ment adopted  those  provident  measures  which  might  ensure  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
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tion  of  tliis  valuable  tree.  At  present,  the  groves  of  Paraguay  Tea  are  situated  in  wiJi; 
spots,  often  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  uncivilified  tribes ;  these  have  sometimes  murder- 
ed the  lahourers,  who  are  exposed  lo  many  hardships  and  privations.  By  forming  the  plan- 
tations in  inhabited  districts,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  the  gathering  would  cost 
less,  from  women  and  children  being  empkijed,  and  the  present  destructive  method  of  col- 
lecting the  leaves  might  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  The  Jesuits  were  also  more  careful  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  from  wiiich  they  removed  all  the  broken  bits  of  wood  and 
pounded  them  small,  thus  making  three  kinds  from  tiie  same  plant.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  difference  in  the  flavour,  the  principal  requisite  being  that  the  tbllage  should  be 
thoroughly  scorched  and  roasted,  and  collected  at  a  suitable  time,  as  damp  weather  is  very 
injurious  to  the  quality.  Thus,  without  regarding  the  intermisture  of  bits  of  wood,  or  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  the  Paraguay  Tea  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Fuerte  and  the  Electa. 
The  iatter,  whicli  is  the  best,  is  consumed  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  to  the  amount  of 
1,250,000  lbs, ;  the  other  goes  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  Tiie  South  Americans  ascribe 
numberless  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  perhaps  pos- 
sesses no  other  good  qualities.  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  effects, 
giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid  Tliose  who  have  once  contracted  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  ofl,  or  evpn  to  use  it  in  moderation,  though, 
when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to  those  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  strong  liquors. 

Many  resins  and  gums  are  produced  m  Paraguiy  Among  them  is  the  well-known  Gum 
Elastic,  Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber,  which  distils  Irom  the  Hevea  guianensis.  Though 
applied  to  so  many  purposes  in  this  country,  economical  and  medicinal,  especially  for  over- 
shoes and  in  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  m  its  native  country  this  gum  is  only  used  to  make , 
bells  for  children  to  play  witli,  and  to  give  bgiit  at  night  in  the  desert.  For  the  latter,  they 
make  a  round  ball  of  the  resin,  and,  throwing  it  into  WB,ter,  observe  the  part  that  floats 
upwards,  in  which  they  insert  a  burning  match,  which  lasts  a  whole  night,  or  till  the  bail  is 
entirely  consumed.  When  the  trunk  is  pierced,  a  large  quantity  of  resin  soon  flows  out, 
wiiich  is  received  on  a  piece  of  leather  stretched  on  the  ground;  it  quickly  condenses,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  long  strips;  or,  by  pressing  it  together,  it  forms  a  compact  mass. 
Another  tree,  called  Nandipa,  affords  a  resin  which,  mixed  witii  equal  pai'te  of  Cane  Brajidy, 
forms  a  beautiful  varnish.  Turpentine  and  Gum  Elemi  are  the  produce  of  two  other  trees ; 
and  a  strong  milky  ^lue  exudes  from  a  common  tree  called  Curupicay.  The  Aquaraibay. 
of  which  the  trunk  is  soraelimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  furnishes  a  much  esteemed  article, 
called  the  Mission  Balm.  This  is  procured  from  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled  in  wine  or 
water  till  it  becomes  a  syrup,  fifty  arrobas  of  leaves  producing  one  of  halm.  A  tribute  of 
2  lbs.  of  this  balm  was  paid  by  all  the  Indian  nations  where  the  tree  grows,  and  transmitted 
to  the  kmg's  apotliecary  at  Madrid.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  callM  Curalo  Todo  (or  uni- 
versal remedy),  and  considered  equally  efficacious  whether  admmistered  internally  or  exter- 
nally, in  wounds,  bruises,  colics,  catan'hs,  diarrhceas,  and  stomach  or  head  complaints. 

Climbing  plants,  commonly  called  Ysipos,  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods ;  they  climb 
and  descend  upon  the  largest  trees,  passing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes 
entwining  them  so  closely  as  to  form  apparently  but  one  and  the  self-same  body.  There 
are  also  innumerable  parasitic  air-planta,  which  spring  up  and  vegetate  on  the  stem  and 
Iffanches  of  other  trees :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form  or  beauty  of  their 
blossoms,  and  others  recommend  tiiemselves  by  their  surpassingly  delicious  odour.  At  h 
particular  season,  the  large  forest  trees  are  adorned  with  the  yellow  orange  flowers  of  some 
of  these  species;  and  it  is  customary  to  place  them  on  all  tJie  balconies  at  Buenos  Aytes. 
One  kind,  called  Guenbe,  springs  up  within  the  hollow  trunfa  of  decaying  trees.  Its  stem, 
of  which  there  are  several  on  each  plant,  is  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  from  three  fo  five 
feet  long,  the  leaves  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  glossy  and  deeply  cleft.  This  plant 
produces  a  spike  like  maize,  with  seeds  of  a  pleasant  (iavour,  and  long  straight  roots,  with- 
out any  knots,  that,  after  having  twined  several  timM  round  the  trunk,  strike  into  the  earth. 
These  roots  are  carefully  peeled,  ajid  their  bark,  which  is  deep  violet,  fine  and  easily  detach- 
ed, serves  to  make  cables  and  other  cordage  employed  in  navigating  the  Paraguay,  without 
other  preparation  than  that  of  drying  it  after  it  has  been  wetted.  These  ropes  are  cheap, 
they  are  not  liable  to  decay  in  mud  or  water,  and  will  stand  «  strong  pull ;  still  they  are  not 
so  durable  as  hemp.  Friction  and  bending  are  apt  also  to  injure  them.  The  English  frigates 
«sed  these  ropes  with  advantage,  during  the.  latter  years  of  the  war. 

The  plants  usually  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pites,  Cardas,  and  Caraguatas 
(^7Hllandsi<B  and  Bromelite  ?  perhaps  Agave)  grow  in  great  abundance ;  some  as  parasites, 
and  some  on  the  ground.  They  all  contain  more  or  less  water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and 
frrtsh,  and  often  serves  tfl  quench  the  traveller's  thirst.  Two  are  more  remarkable  tlian  the 
others;  one  of  them  grows  in  large  quantities  on  the  edges  of  woods  and  even  in  open  spots, 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  river  Hata,  Its  long  and  thick  foliage,  like  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, yields  a  strong  fibre,  the  inside  leaves,  which  precede  the  developement  of  the  Iruit, 
being  quite  peaily  ;  the  small  blossoms  are  followed  by  fruits,  like  dates,  which,  when  ripi^ 
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are  of  a  fine  omnge  colour,  and  good  lo  eat.  The  other  is  called  Ybira:  its  fruit  rfisembles 
a  pine-apple,  but  is  quite  worthless ;  but  from  the  foliage  is  manu&ctured  an  excellent  cord 
age,  called  Caraguata.  Thia  is  used  for  various  purposes,  even  In  preference  to  liemp, 
because  it  neither  stretches,  nor  decays  in  water.  A  rope,  an  inch  thick,  made  of  tliis  sub- 
Btance,  was  compared  with  an  hempen  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  proved  thi; 
strongest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  we  iiave  above 
alluded  to,  about  Mendoza,  the  vegetation  begins  to  alter,  and  to  partake  of  that  of  the 
mountains,  that  city  being  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  and  that  which  would  be  least  expected  from  its  extra-tropical  latitude, 
is  the  number  of  species  of  Cactus  found  in  its  vicinity.  Schouw  gives  26°  S.  lat.  as  the 
southern  limit  of  t!ie  cactus  region.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  morning's  ride  from  Mendoza,  has 
been  able  to  gather  twenty-two  distinct  epeciea  of  this  curious  genus,  all  of  which  he  has 
introduced  to  Uie  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  ail  are  growing  in  one  establiehment,  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat  yields  16  for  1,  at  Montevideo  12  for  1 ;  but  tlie  grain  is  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  that  of  Spain.  From  S.  lat.  40°  to  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Azara  considers  the  soil  to  be  too  salt  to  yield  wheat 

Vines  were  once  more  extensively  cultivated  than  at  present  In  1693,  the  city  of 
Asuncion,  the  capilal  of  Paraguay,  supported  in  its  neighbourhood  2,000,000  vine-stocks. 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  situated  near  the  eastern  foot  of  tlie  Cordillera,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  yielded  annually  lo  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  the  former 
3313  barrels,  and  the  latter  7942  barrels  of  wine.  Tobacco  is  larg-ely  ^own,  and  15,000 
quintals  per  annum  have  been  exported.  Sugar,  Mandiocca,  Indian  Corn,  Batafaa,  and  other 
vegetables  requiring  a  w(trm  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  readily  cultivated. 

SuBSECT,  3. — Zoology. 
On  the  Zoology  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  only  authentic  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Azara,  whose  ample  accounts 
of  tlie  native  animals  may  bo  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, tills  writer  uses  only  provincial  names;  so  that  Ihe  scientific  naturalist,  unless  he 
detects  the  animal  from  its  description,  is  quite  in  the  dark  aa  to  its  generally  received 
name.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  of  species  common  also  to  southern  Brazil. 
The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  among  the  ferocious  animals,  are  elsewhere  mentioned ;  while  tlio 
vast  inland  plains,  or  pampas,  are  well  known  to  swarm  with  wild  Oxen  and  Horses,  tlie 
descendants  of  those  brought  from  Europe  by  tiie  Spaniards.  So  little,  however,  do  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  turn  tlie  former  animals  to  any  other  use  than  making  candles  of  their 
""  t,  and  traffic  of  their  skins,  that  milk  ia  a  scarce  article,  Irish  salted  butter  a  luxury,  and 

ck-tail  Waterchat,  are  two  of  the  most  smgular  birds  of 
Paraguay.  The  fu^t  (^Strix  eunicularia)  apjiears  to 
live  in  the  deserted  holes  made  by  a  species  of  Mar- 
root  The  evidence  of  this  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  bun'ows  tenanted  by  these 
birds;  while  the  neat  and  well-preserved  mansions  of 
the  marmot  show  the  active  care  ol  a  skiliiil  and  in- 
dustrious owner.  (Bon.  Am.  Om.  i,  71.)  These  Owls 
hunt  during  tlie  noon-day  sun,  and  appear  to  live  in  the 
^  _      ^    _  villages  of  the  marmots,  whose  deserted  habitations 

*  '^t  '%^     ■  1^     -^-^f^  1  they  occupy ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  marmot 

Cock  Tail  Wotereiiiii  "md  the  owl  habitually  live  in  one  burrow. 

The  Cock-tail  Waterchat  {AlectuTVS  alector)  {fig. 
961,)  is  not  much  bigger  than  the  Stonechat;  the  ooloura.ace  plain,  hut  the  highly  singular 
structure  of  the  tail,  shaped  like  that  of  a  cotjk,  renders  it  very  remarkable.  It  lives  on  the 
ground,  in  open  plains,  near  water;  but  ffies  with  great  celerity.  The  males  frequently 
mount  vertically  in  the  air,  flapping  tlieir  wings,  and  moving'  their  tail  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  and  then  darting  down  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

La  Plata  had  no  claim  to  a  place  among  civilised  nations  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  tJie  Paraguay,  as  on  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  were  at 
that  time  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1534.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  fiiunded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  two  years  establish- 
ed settlements  as  high  as  Asuncion.  Thirst  for  gold  was  probably  the  motive  for  penetra- 
ting so  quickly  and  so  fer  into  tha  interior;  hut  no  gold  rewarded  the  search.  The  first 
importance  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  derived  from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  in^its  immense 
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pi  '  %  here  thev  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures,  and  in  later 
(  ti     r  liides  'oecame  a  great  staple  of  commerce.    Paraguay  derived  great  benefit  from 

tl  m  nary  establishments  formed  there  by  tlie  Jesuits;  where  the  ruiie  Indians,  on  a 
g  t  ale  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  life,  and 
t         i  to  regular,  peaceable,  and  industrious  occupations. 

I  17^  Buenos  Ayres,  hitherto  subordinate  to  Peru,  waa  erected  into  a  viceroyalty, 
1  d  g  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Andes,  and  llius  comprehending  Upper  Peru,  with 
th  m  of  Potosi;  which  rendered  it,  next  to  Mexico,  the  most  impor^nt  division  of 
8p      I  America. 

T  ancipation  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  the  British  expedi. 

t  na  1806  and  1808,  which  formnd  one  of  the  least  creditable  parts  in  the  military  his- 
ti  y  f  tl  e  last  war.  But  the  grand  impulse  was  given,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  compul 
sory  abdication  of  Ferdinand.  In  May,  1810,  Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  after  having  taken 
violent  meaauree  to  support  the  Spanish  authority,  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  junt^  and  to 
allowan  independent  government  to  be  formed,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  After 
tliis  the  country  was  agitated  by  many  disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  Monte  Video  still 
resisted;  and  when  reduced  by  General  Artigas,  it  was  occupied  by  that  person  as  an  inde- 
pendent chief:  while  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  this  disunion,  advanced  and  seized  the 
town,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  territory  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This  step,  how- 
ever, was  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres  vigorously  and  successfully,  aibd  the  governmeut  of 
Brazil  Was  obliged  to  evacuate  this  territory,  ajid  allow  it  to  he  formed  into  an  independent 
republic.  Dr.  Francia  also  contrived  to  occupy  the  upper  province  of  Paraguay  so  firmly  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  to  expel  him.  With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  Tipper  Peru,  a 
g-eneral  congress  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  was  held  at  Tucuman  in  March, 
1816,  and  adjourned  the  following  year  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  a  republic  was  constituted, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  In  1826,  it  aastimed  the 
title  of  the  Argentine  Repohlic.  This  union,  however,  has  not  heen  permanent.  Each 
province  at  present  has  an  administration  of  its  own,  though  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  an  united 'government. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Qeograpliy. 

The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  senators;  the  ibrmer  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  deputies  electod  by  the  direct  suffrages  of  the  provinces,  and  renewed 
1^  half  their  number  every  two  years;  the  senate  is  formed  by  two  deputies  for  each 
province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed  by  one-third  at  a  time ;  they  are  elected  by 
eleven  members  of  each  province.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  citizen  holding 
the  title  of  president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senatm^,  and  holding  his  olHce  ibt 
five  years.  He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive.  He  appoints  to  all  offices 
civil,  militsry,  and  ecclesiastical,  except  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  which  are  nomi- 
nated in  ternaries  by  the  senate.  The  despatch  of  business  is  intrusted  to  five  ministers, 
responsible  for  every  unconstitutional  measure,  the  president  also  heing  liable  to  impeach- 
ment before  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  as  in 
other  South  American  states ;  hutit  is  to  he  observed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  oourl 
of  justice,  as  well  as  the  lowest  judges,  are  all  nominated  by  the  president.  The  military 
forces  are  estimated  by  a  late  traveller  at  2500  or  3000.  During  the  war  with  Brazil, 
about  10,000  tiTOps  were  collected,  with  a  numerous  militia.  The  revenue,  during  a  con- 
tinued war,  and  disoi^nised  internal  government,  necessarily  fell  into  an  em&rrassed 
state.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  old  government,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  alcavala, 
and  its  fifth  on  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  never  drew  fi'om  this  viceroyalty  more 
than  700,000  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  customs,  excise,  and  direct 
tax,  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  liiere  is  a  debt  of  4,500,0(»  dollars. 
The  provinces,  sinpe  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1819,  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
separation;  though  they  have  assisted  Buejjos  Ayres  in  her  war  with  Brazil.  In  Paraguay, 
Br.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  svJay  over  the  ignorant 
natives,  for  tiie  reports  of  his  death  seem  to  be  premature.  The  Banda  Oriental  has  formed 
a  separate  republic. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  agricultural  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle  which  cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  lierbage,  which  constitute  tlia 
Pampas.  The  gauche,  or  farmer,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or  feeding ;  he  has  only  to  throw 
pver'them  tiie  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  to  kill  or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
the  ease  of  horses,  to  break  them,  and  put  a  mark  on  them  hy  which  they  may  be  known. 
Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  price,  since  a  cow  may  be  had  for  twenty  shillings, 
tind  ttie  hide  is  worth  more  than  half  that  sum.  Wlieat  and  barley,  tor  whic|i  the  soil  is 
perfectly  adapted,  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
grain  being  threshed  by  making  cattle  gallop  over  it.     Notvciths landing  the  encouragement 
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ffiven  to  agcieulture  by  the  government,  theie  was  still  a  necessity,  in  1823,  to  import 
70,000  barrels  of  American  flour.  The  milk  is  not  made  into  cheese  or  butter;  and  trarden 
vegetables  are  no  object  of  culture,  the  gaueho  considering  them  as  food  fit  only  for  beasts. 
In  this  naked  and  exposed  country  there  is  a  great  want  of  timber  for  fuel;  the  peach  treo 
has  been  found  to  grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel  better  tJian  any  uther.  Paraguay 
produces  its  herb,  or  mate,  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most 
southern  coimtries  of  America.  Quantities  of  this  commodity  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year;  but  Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay,  prohibited 
its  exportation. 

The  mines  of  Potosi,  the  richest  in  South  America,  may  now  be  considered  as  again 
attached  to  Peru.  There  are,  however,  scattered  along  the  eastern  herder  of  the  Cordillera,  a 
number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  which  high  expectations  were  once  formed 
in  this  country;  and  it  was  sopiiosed,  tJiat,  by  the  application  of  British  skill,  industry,  and 
capital,  they  might  be  rendered  fer  more  productive  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  oteerva- 
tions  of  Captain  Head  and  Mr,  Miers  have  dispelled  these  hopes.  It  appears  that  mining, 
before  the  revolution,  had  been  pursued  to  excess ;  adventurers  beiflg  urged  at  once  by  the 
immense  profits  which  had,  in  a  few  instances,  attended  it,  and  by  the  oheap  rate  at  which 
the  compulsory  labour  of  the  Indiajis  could  be  obtained.  Under  this  impulse,  mines  had 
been  worked,  which  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  thought  worth  working.  All  these  poor 
mines  are  now  deserted,  being  unable  to  pay  the  high  rate  demanded  by  free  labourers  for 
Guch  severe  work,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied  land,  and  masters 
of  as  many  cattle  as  they  can  catch.  Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  employing,  is  of 
very  difiicult  application,  from  the  want  of  water  and  t!mher,-and  from  the  vast  extent  of 
land-carriage  by  which  iron  must  be  conveyed.  The  English  association,  therefore,  formed 
for  working  the  mines  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato,  after  investing  a  large  capital,  have  judged  it 
wiser  to  submit  to  the  entire  loss  than  to  proceed.  This  branch  of  industry  will  never,  per- 
haps, regaui  its  former  height;  and  the  prosperity  of  tlie  stale  must  rest  upon  other  and 
more  solid  foundations. 

There  is  scarcely  any  man u&cture,- except  that  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are 
universally  worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  this 
article.  The  indolence,  which  the  South  Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  proba 
hly,  long  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  manufacturing  people. 

The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  and  general 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  almost  evftry  article, 
both  of  manufiictured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  even  for  a  little  grain ;  in  return  for 
which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow.  The  value  of  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  about  2,500,000 
dollars.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain,  has  increased  considerably.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  ils  amount,  as  the  exports  to  Monte  Video  as  well  as  Buenos 
Ayres  are  confounded,  in  the  Custom-house  accounts,  under  the  general  name  of  the  states 
of  the  Eio  da  la  Plata.  In  1831,  the  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and 
manufacture  exported  to  thera  was  339,870i.,  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  exports  to  Chili. 
Hides  are  the  great  article  of  export.  In  1833  there  were,  dry  hides,  877,132;  salted, 
46,378 ;  horse  hides,  4076 ;  nutria  skins,  1456  dozen ;  horns,  2,040,017,  &c.  A  very  con- 
siderable inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  very  rapidly 
across  the  Pampas  to  Mendoza,  end  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and,  having 
often  to  be  dragg'ed  over  hog,  quagmire,  and  torrents,  arrive  commonly  in  a  very  shattered 
state.  They  cai'ry  some  manufactures  and  colonial  goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and 
mineral  produce.  The  intercourse  with  the  countries  up  the  river  is,  at  present,  obstructed 
by  political  causes. 

Roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  have  no  existence  in  the  territory  of  La  Plata.  It  is  supposed 
lo  be  enough,  in  this  immense  flat  surface,  that  successive  travellers  beat  dmvn  the  grass, 
shrubs,  and  thisUes,  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  thnm.  But  though  the  ground  be  even, 
great  obstacles  are  opposed  by  swamps, 
totients  with  steep  banks,  and  sometimes 
broad  rivers,  which  can  only  be  crossed 
by  fording,  though  the  water  should  reach 
breast-high.  A  still  greater  danger 
arises  from  wholes  made  by  animals  called 
bzscachos,  which  burrow  in  the  gi'ound 
like  rabbits.  Into  these  the  horse  and 
his  rider  are  ever  and  anon  precipitated, 
with  the  danger  of  breaking  a  limb,  at 
the  distance  of  600  miles  from  medical 
aid  Spirited  half-wild  horses  are,  in 
deed   to  be  had  in  ahundance,  but  aa 
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they  Know  no  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  gallop,  it  ja  only  by  the  extreme  skill  of  the 
drivers  that  the  light  wagons  C^^.  963.),  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  traveilere,  puc- 
Eue  the  ioutnev  without  being  ilastiBd  to  pieces. 
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e  the  journey  without  being  ilastiBd  to  pieces. 


Seot.  VI. — Cioil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  tlie  territory  of  La  Plata  bears,  undoubtedly,  a  very  small  proportion 
to  i(s  vast  extent.  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  is  generally  supposed  not  to 
ciceed  700,000;  exclusive  of  the  territoiy  governed  by  Prancia,  and  the  Banda  Oriental, 
of  which  Monte  Video  is  the  capital.  These  may  raise  the  whole  to  somewhat  abova 
1,000,000, 

Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a  very  nniform  aspect.  The  Creoles,  now 
everywhere  the  ruling'  class,  ore  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenterprising,  passion- 
ately fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  tbrins  of  dancing  and  gaming.  Every  lady  holds 
her  tertulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  passing  stranger  will  sometimes  be  invited. 
They  axe  less  charged  with  intrigue,  however,  than  in  some  other  great  cities  of  South 
America ;  the  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  is  very  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  very  orderly  manner; 
but  they  are  too  much  addicted  to  frequenting  pulperias,  or  drinking-houses,  where  gaming 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  fine  quality,  on  tlie  equipment  of  which  the  in- 
habitants ollen  bestow  more  care  than  on  the  due  ciothmg  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one 
has  &  horse ;  even  the  beggar  begs  on  horseback. 

The  Gauclios,  who  inhabit  the  wide  surface  of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the  numberless 
herds  that  roam  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  race.  Some  travellers  hold  them  as  downrigjjt 
savages;  but  Captain  Head  assures  us,  tliat  they  are  often  of  good  birth,  and  very  estimable 
persons.  The  gaucho  is  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  mortals.  He  will 
Bcour  the  country  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  wild  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or 
the  ostrich;  but  once  alighted  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head,  nothing  can 
induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a  degradation  to  sot  his  foot  lo  the  ground ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  general  vigour  almost  preternatural,  the  lower  limbs  are  weak  and  bent, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  walking  to  any  distance.  His  dwelling  is  a  mud  cottage,  with  one 
apartment,  and  so  swarming'  with  insects,  that  in  summer,  the  whole  tamily,  wrapped  in 
skins,  sleep  in  tlie  open  air.  All  round  is  a  desert,  with  the  exception  of  the  corral  or  cir- 
cnlai  spot,  enclosed  by  stakes,  into  which  the  cattle  are  driven.  Neither  erain  nor  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  ia  the  only  food;  and  it  is  roasted, 
or  rather  twisted,  on  large  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  overhang 
the  fire,  a  twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  meat  in  succession, 
and  slices  are  cut  out  by  the  surroundinir  family  the  juices,  of  course,  fall  into  the  fire,  and 
are  lost.     A  certain  proportion  become      bb  r^  h  vocation  these  desolate  plains 

oflbrd  scope;  and  Captain  Head  does  no     on   d  to  meet  a  party  without  a  display 

of  three  pistols  ready  cocked. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a  savage  and  be  e  driven  before  the  Gauchos,  have 
in  no  degree  coalesced  with  them,  but  c  m  e  m  a  tate  of  deadly  and  raging  hostility. 
Whoever  encounters  them  in  these  wild  n  po     d  atli  in  its  most  terrible  forms  for 

his  immediate  lot;  and  the  travellers,  m       ng  e  ask  with  trembling  voice,  if  any 

Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  route.  They  appeal  of  the  genuine  Arauco  breed ;  are  nobly 
mounted,  having  each  two  or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  one  is  exhausted,  tho  rider  leaps 
on  another.  They  delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  hut  of 
an  unfortunate  Ga.ucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  roo^  when  tho  family,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  hear  the  wild  cry  which  announces  their  doom,  must  rush  to  the  door,  and  are 
instantly  killed,  without  any  distmction,  except  of  the  young  girls,  who  are  placed  on  horse- 
back, and  carried  off  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they  are  well  treated.  A  large 
body  were  lately  in  a  slate  of  regular  war  with  the  colonisls,  but  thej  have  been  defeated, 
and  driven  beyond  the  Colorado. 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  states,  as  over  all  South  America ;  but. 
the  splendour  of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  be  greater  here, 
compared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  them,  than  in  any  other  province.  There 
prevails,  aiso,  a  particular  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  A  late  traveller,  one  Sunday 
evening,  in  passing  the  arena  for  cock-flghting,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a, 
Igh ting-cock  under  his  aim.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  shown  a  cmisiderabie 
activity  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
lit  one  time  prohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  the  influence  of 
these  communities  is  still  very  strong  in  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  this  conduct  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  served  as  a  ground  of  disunion. 

Knowledge,  as  in  the  other  new  states,  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  without  having 
yet  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.  Several  lai^  schools  iiavo 
been  established  on  the  plan  of  mutiml  instruction,  and  an  university  baa  even  been  founded, 
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Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
The  city  of  Buenos  Ajrea  {Jig.  963.)  is  situated  on  tlie  southern  bajik  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  about  '200  miles  above  its  mouth ;  and,  being  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  llie  river, 
Sid  presenting  the  spiiea  of  numerous  chnrches  and  convents,  it  makes  rather  a  fine  appear- 
nnc  ancc.     The  houses  are 

new,  built  of  brick,  white- 
washed, and  with  flat 
T006,  over  which  may  be 
taken  a  pleasant  and  even 
extensivewalk.  The  win- 
dows are  protected  by  iron 
bars,  causing  each  man- 
sion to  resemble  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  form,  indeed, 
a  complete  fortification; 
which  enabled  tlia  town 
U>  make  a  ibrmidable  and 
effectual  resistance  to  the 
British  artny,  absurdly 
marched  into  it  by  Gene- 
ral Whitclock.  Along  flie  beach  there  is  a  eti'eet  which  resembles  Wapping,  being  crowded 
with  grog-shops.  The  cathedral,  Ihough  built  of  brick,  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  as  are 
several  of  the  other  churches  and  moiiaateries.  The  fortress  in  which  the  viceroy  formerly 
resided  is  situated  near  the  river.  The  town,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  handsome,  especially 
tlie  liouses  surrounding  the  great  square.  Tlie  environs  on  the  land  side  have  a  very  mo- 
notonous aspect,  being  anunated  neither  bj  varied  vegetation,  nor  by  the  chirping  of  birds. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000.  Large  v^seis  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  or 
three  leagues. 

The  province  of  Entre  Eios,  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  the  Uruguay  end  the 
Plata,  derives  from  these  two  rivers  some  of  the  most  extensiire  and  rich  alluvial  plains  oii 
the  surface  of  tlie  globe.  Even  the  swampy  and  inundated  tracts  might  easily  be  converted 
into  the  most  luxuriant  meadows.  The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  found  there,  and  it  is  supposed 
might  be  produced  of  equally  good  quality  as  in  the  upper  quarter,  where  only  it  has  been 
hitherto  reared  in  perfection.  Mr.  Rodney  calculated  the  population  of  tlais  province  and 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  he  only  50,000.  Corrientes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Parana,  must,  from  this  happy  situation,  rise  in  time  much  above  its  present  moderate  im- 
portance. Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Santa  Fe,  distant  eighty  leagues 
froni  Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  by  becoming  a  dep6t  for  the 
goods  on  the  river.  This  city,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Santa-Perino  was  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Caldcleugh  as  more  wild,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  the  laws,  than  any  of 
the  other  provincials.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000;  and  ot 
ii3  district,  30,000. 

Paraguay,  still  farther  up,  between  the  Plata  and  the  ParanS,  forms  a  very  fine  distr  > 
which  has  fallen  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Francia.  Ha.-iig 
tiken  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Cordova,  he  applied  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  and 
pliysics,  and  the  instruments  connected  with  those  sciences,  to  impress  this  simple  race  with 
a  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  By  these  and  other  arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute 
sway,  under  the  title  of  dictotor  of  Paraguay ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or 
thing  tj  come  into  or  go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  the  most  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Pa- 
raguay, which  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  they  permitted,  would  lake  off  to  the  value 
of  1,000,0001.  sterling;  and  of  persons,  Bonpland,  the  illustrious  botanist  and  companion  of 
Tlumboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  though  recently  liberated.  The  violent  steps,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  person  is  now  supporting  his  sway,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  gone 
beyond  what  the  temper  of  the  nation  will  bear,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Asun'-ion,  the  metropolis  of  the  Upper  La  Plata,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  but  with  little  regularity  and  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river, 
wiiich  is  daily  washing  away  part  of  the  ground  beneath  it  This  place,  with  the  smaller 
ones  of  Coroguaty  and  Villa  Rica,  were  the  staples  for  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  Two  other 
villages,  Santa  Lucia  and  Little  Santa  Fe,  sent  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  aiid  Monte  Video 
lime  and  gypsum,  for  the  porpose  of  whitewashing  the  walls  of  those  cities, 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta  form  toother  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  often 
comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Tucuman.  They  fill  the  interval  between 
tiie  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Andes,  which  do«:  not  consist  of  dead  level  plams,  like  tliose  in 
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the  aoutii,  liut  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the  Andes,  and  even  by  parallel  chains,  if  which 
Ihe  most  considerable  1,3  that  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  Between  thsKe  mountains  are 
found  valleys  acd  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  on  which  every  species  of  tropical  pro- 
duce is  raised ;  but  the  prevailing  stock  consists  in  cattle,  sheep,  and,  above  all,  nmlesj 
which,  being  indispensable  for  conveyance  across  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great  nRte,  and 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  Peru.  There  are  also  many  species  of  valuable  wood ;  honey 
and  wax, are  produced  of  excellent  quality ;  and  wool,  both  of  the  sheep  and  vicuna,  is  ma- 
nufiictured  into  cloth.  This  district  eminently  distinguished  itself  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, contending  in  favour  of  that  cause  at  once  against  the  governors  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chili,  and  Peru ;  and  the  first  congress  of  the  La  Plata  provinces  was  held  at  Tucuman. 
They  at  present  hold  aloof,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  claimed  by  the 
distant  capital  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  people,  according  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh,  hear  the  repu- 
tation of  being  more  industrious,  religious,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

Of  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Cordova  is  a  neat  small  town,  well  paved,  with  a  hand- 
BomQ  cathedral  and  market-place.  It  possesses  the  only  university  in  the  interior  provinces, 
which  has  recently  produced  some  men  of  considerable  eminence.  It  carries  ou  a  mantiSic- 
ture  of  clotlis,  and  a  trade  in  mules.  Salta  is  a  considerable  place  of  400  houses,  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lerma,  on  the  high  road  ftom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosl  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  bishopric.  About  60,000  mules  are  reared  in  the  neighbonrhood.  An  annual 
iair  is  held  in  Falauary  and  March  for  mules  and  horses.  The  people,  and  those  of  other 
towns  in  the  district,  have  a  hard  struggle  io  maintain  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdued  Indians, 
who  hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tacuman  and  St.  Jago  del  Bstero  are  also  old  towns,  situ- 
.  ated  in  fertile  plains,  and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position  on  the  main  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.    Near  Tucuman  are  some  silver  mines,  not  yet  worked. 

Meado7A,  a  province  separated  from  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  some  beautiful,  fine,  and 
well-watered  valleys,  overshadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  snowy  steeps  of  the  Andes. 
Its  staples  are  the  same  as  at  Cordova,  mules,  wool,  cloth.  A  considerable  number  of  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here  and  fiirlier  north ;  but,  as  already  observed,  they 
are  not  likely  to  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  once  cherished  by  British  capitalists.  The  im- 
_^  portance  of  Mendoza  rests  on  its  fertile  soil, 

""^  and  on  its  being  the  sole  route  of  communi- 

cation between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili ; 
which,  though  rugged,  leading  over  the  lofti- 
est steeps  of  the  Andes  (_fig.  964),  ia  a  con- 
tinual thoroughfare.  A  product,  almost  unique 
in  America,  is  that  of  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Mendoza  is  a  neat 
town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets  refreshed 
by  streams  from  the  river,  and  the  interior 
of  the  houses  well  fitted  up.  The  population 
is  generally  reckoned  from  8000  to  10,000; 
though  Mr,  Caldcleugh  makes  it  20,000, 
They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  respectable, 
well-disposed  people,  though  they  give  them- 
selves up  without  reserve  to  the  indolence  generated  by  the  climate,  enjoying  an  unbroken 
eiesta,  or  sleep,  from  twelve  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  rise  to  walk  on  the  alameda, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Andes ;  but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  lifo 
in  these  interior  cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  east  of  Mendoza,  on  a  frequented  though  circuit- 
ous route  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  much  smaller  place,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mud  hula, 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  in  a  situation  highly  picturesque,  being  enclosed 
by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan  de  la  Prontera,  to  the  north  of  Men- 
doza, has  another  hut  much  less  frequented  route  through  the  Andes.  The  town  is  said  to 
contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants. 

Patagonia,  which,  since  the  settlement  formed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Rienos  Ayreans 
number  as  one  of  their  provinces,  is  in  full  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  all  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas,  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  reported  as  a 
nation  of  giants.  Although  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem  tall  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  Thoy  are  described  to  be  excellent  horsemen.  The  eastern  coast  of  tliis 
country  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes;  but  these  mountains,  after  passing  Chili, 
display  no  longer  that  stupendous  elevation  which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
range.  Their  general  height  flsim  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed,  by 
Captain  King,  to  exceed  3000  feet,  though  some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear 
1  most  dreary  aspect,  being  covered  wi^  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain 
nas  no  valley  interposed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against 
its  cliffs,  and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  frcan  the  ci 
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tinent  end  eacli  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels.  One  continenla.1  peninsula  alone,  that 
of  Tres  Monies,  is  said  to  he  directly  exposed  td  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  isles, 
the  largest  and  most  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is  separated  'from  the  continent  by  the 
channel  of  Mesier,  160  miles  long,  whose  shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with 
thick  woods.  To  the  soutliward  is  the  archipelajifo  of  Madre  de  Dioa,  which  is  Uttle  Itnown ; 
but  the  channel  of  Coneepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and 
the  opposite  coast  deeply  indented  with  hays,  the  principal  of  which,  culled  St.  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  by  enormous  glaciers.  Next  follows  Hanover 
Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group,  called  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  borders  on  the  Straits  of  MageUan.  In  the  interior  from 
tlie  coast  are  two  large  saline  lakes,  one  fifty  and  the  olher  thirty-four  miles  long,  called 
Otway  and  Skyring, 

Opposite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary  region  oi 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Narrow  straita,  crowded  with  islets,  divide  it  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  most  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  King  Charles's  Land,  the  middle  and  small- 
est, Clarence  Island,  the  most  westerly.  Desolation  Land.  Between  Terra  del  Puego  and 
the  continent  extends  the  long,  narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Magel- 
lan, who  by  it  first  penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  channel  presents  three  entirely 
distinct  portions.  The  most  western,  composed  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  exhi- 
bits mountains  irregularly  heaped  together,  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  bays,  forming  bold 
promontories,  while  the  passages  are  filled  with  innumerable  islets  and  dangerous  rocks.  In 
the  central  part  the  mountains,  composed  of  slate  clay,  are  bold,  elevated,  and  in  some  parts 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but  no  rocks  or  islands  occur  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  In 
the  eastern  quarter,  the  coast  again  assumes  a  granite  character,  and  is  also  diversified  by 
islands,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  western  channel.  The  southern  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  is  also  broken  into  nuinerous  islands.  Two  of  them,  Hoste  and  Navaria,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  stretching  almost  in  a  direct  line,  and 
named,  from  Captain  King's  ship,  Uie  Beagle.  Staaton  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  ofl 
the  eastern  coast,  ft^m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  One  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  the  group,  called  L'Hetmite,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  America,  and  iacing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the 
Antarctic  pole.  It  was  once  deemed  "  infamous  for  tempests ;"  but  it  is  now  found  that  in  a 
proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is  commonly  preferred  to 
the  winding  and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  TheTeteherais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Puego,  are  a  liandful  of  miserable  savages,  in  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsist- 
ing solely  by  the  shell-fish  which  Ihoy  pick  up  on  the  shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early 
attempt  te  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  main- 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparativelj'  low.  That  immediately  north  of  tlie 
straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas ;  but  from  Port  St. 
Julian,  in  about  49°  S.  lat,  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  eminences.  Porta  Desire, 
St.  Julian,  and  Santa  Ctoe  afford  tolerable  anchorage,  often  r^orted  to  by  vessels  destined 
for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are  seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to 
frequent  only  for  the  purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 

Sect.  VIII. — Oriental  RepvMic  of  the  Uruguay. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Uruguay,  fiwrnerly  ma!de  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayreis,  under  the  name 
of  the  &iida  Orientale.  After  having  been  nine  years  in  the  hands  of  tho  ferocious  Arti^as, 
it  was  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  The  contending 
claims  of  the  two  powers. led  te  a  war,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  republic,  which  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  mi.es,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  75,000.    Its  official  title  is  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Monte  "Video,  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  has 
the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  ia  exposed  to  the  violence'  of  the  pam- 
peros or  south-west  winds.  It  has  suffered  severely  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Artigas, 
and  subsequently  by  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil ;  its  population  ia  reduced  to 
about  15,000. .  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  gardens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits  and 
flowers,  but  iJiere  is  otherwise  little  cultivation ;  though  extensive  cattle  ftrms  are  found  in 
the  interior.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monte  Video  is  the  small  port  of 
Maldonado,  and  above,  the  atill  smaller  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a  good  harbour. 
19* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BMPIKE  OF  BKAZIL. 

Bbakil  13  a.  very  extensive  region,  which  occupi«s  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eafitern  Iracla 
of  Suuth  America,  and,  after  being  long  held  as  a  Portiig'iiese  colony,  has  of  late,  by  peculiar 
circuQistances,  been  formed  into  a  separate  empire.  It  extends  over  more  than  half  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America. 

Sect,  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an  irregular 
arch,  broken  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consequence.  In  the  interior,  this  empire 
borders  on  every  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spam;  but  the  two  nations,  in  the  course 
of  300'years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to  be  drawn  through  the  interior  of 
these  vast  deserts.  The  discussion  was  rendered  still  more  intricate  by  attempts  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  100  leagues  west 
from  tlie  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Terd,  witjiout  indicating'  which  island  or  what 
league  was  to  be  used ;  and  by  successive  congresses  of  pilots  and  cosmographers,  who  had 
only  imperfect  and  ofien  ideal  maps  by  which  to  guide  fheraselves.  The  line  seems  to  begin 
on  the  south  with  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  it  passes  to  the  Pa- 
rana, and  thence  by  tho  Paraguay  and  the  Guapure  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  Uie 
Madera,  An  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the  confluence  ot  the  Guapure  and  the  Mamore 
to  the  Javary,  then  separates  Brazil  from  Peru ;  tlie  last-named  river  and  the  Amazon  thence 
form  the  boundary  to  the  moutli  of  the  Caqueta,  whence,  after  following  up  the  course  of 
that  river  for  some  distance,  the  line.strikes  north  to  the  Parima  Mountains,  and  continues 
along  the  mountain  ridge,  and  the  channel  of  the  Oyapoc,  to  the  ocean.  The  Biazilian 
government,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  new  state  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  occupied  with  its  troops  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  the  Plata,  which  it  insisted 
mnde  the  most  natural  and  compact  of  all  houndaries ;  hut  tlie  Buenos  Ayreans,  unable  to 
discern  the  beauties  of  this  anangement,  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it;  and  the  contest 
has  issued  in  the  disputed  territory  being  formed  into  a  separate  republic. 

The  dimensions  of  this  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  from  about  4°  N.  to  32° 
S.  kt.  i  and  from  about  35°  to  73°  W.  long.  This  will  give  about  3500  miles  of  extreme 
length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus  twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico,  and  greater  by  a  fourth  tlian  the  entire  domain  pf  the 
Unite<l  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South 
America.  Of  this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present 
ill  an  effective  and  productive  state;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to 
a  fourth  of  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  from  soil,  climate,  and  couunumca- 
lions,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  future  and  distant  period,  into  full  improvement. 

The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  reach,  by  no  means,  to  Uiat 
stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  principal 
mass  of  these  nioimtains  lies  N,W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San 
Francisco,  Parana,  and  Tocantines,  Prom  that  point  extends  a  parallel  chain  towards  the 
north  coast,  under  the  names  Cerro  das  Esmeraldoa,  Cerro  do  Prio,  and  others ;  another 
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chain  extendB  south  in  a  direction  equally  parallel ;  and  a  third,  that  of  Matto  Grosao,  reaches 
towards  the  N.W.  as  fer  as  the  pMcs  of  Paresea,  the  centra!  eavajmah  of  Soath  America. 
This  last  chain  pours  its  waters  on  one  side  into  the  rivers  Tocantines  and  Xingu,  aad  on 
the  other  into  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana.  Some  mowntain  chains,  hut  little  known,  crosa 
near  the  Tocantines,  Towards  the  hanks,  of  the  San  Francisco  is  another  great  plain,  called 
Campos  Gei&es.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Maranham  and  Olinda,  occurs  the  Sierra  de 
ItiBimba,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Brazil.  These  mountains  are  not  generally  higher 
than  from  3000  to  3000  feet;  only  a  few  detached  peaks  rising  t»  about  6000.  Geographers 
have  filled  the  interior  with  lofty  chains,  which  have  remained  as  fixtures  in  modem  maps; 
but  it  seems  now  ascertained  that  these  vast  regions  are  in  general  very  level;  and  that 
even  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazons,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Madera,  is  made 
by  plabs,  the  highest  ridges  of  which  are  only  apparent  by  that  separation.  The  hanks  of 
the  Lower  Amazons  present  plains  almost  boundless. 

Rivers,  liie  greatest  in  America  and  in  the  world,  flow  aronnd  the  borders  or  through  tlie 
territories  of  ftazil.  Its  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  course  of  the  Amazons,  its  western 
by  the  Madera  and  the  La  Plata.  Within  its  territory  flow,  tributary  to  the  Amazons,  the 
Topayos,  the  Xingu,  aiid  the  Negro,  which,  though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest 
waters  of  the  other  continents.  But  these  rivers,  flowing  through  regions  wliich  will  one 
day  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  when  they  will  bring  down  en  endless  succession  of  valuable 
products,  roll  at  present  through  savage  deserts,  and  impenetrable  forests,  which  have  never 
felt  either  tlie  axe  or  the  plough.  The  Tocanthies  and  the  Parnaiba  flow  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast.  But  at  present  the  most  useful  rivers  are  those  between  the  coast  chain 
and  the  sea,  none  of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  greatest  is  the  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, which,  flowing  northward  alonj?  the  back  of  these  mountains  to  their  termination, 
there  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  There  are  two  Rios  Grandes,  one  falling  into  the  sea 
north  of  Porto  Segura,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  iu  Ihe  extreme  south,  watering  the 
province  that  bears  its  name.  Yet  so  little  is  Brazil  at  present  dependent  on  internal  navi- 
gation, that  none  of  its  great  ports  are  situated  upon  these  rivers,  hut  merely  upon  small 
interior  bays.  The  great  river  known  under  the  names  of  the  Maraiion,  Orellana,  and 
Amazons,  requhes  here  a  more  particular  notice.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  consider  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  on  the  high  regions  of  Bolivia,  to  be  its  principal 
source;  flowing  north  through  Peru  info  Equator  under  the  name  of  Ucaj'ali,  it  is  there 
joined  by  the  other  principal  constituent,  the  Tunguragua,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Lauricocha.  Now  bearing  the  name  of  Amazons,  the  united  waters  flow  eastward  across 
the  continent  to  the  ocean,  which  receives  the  accumulal«d  tribute  of  200  streams,  under 
the  equator,  by  a  mouth  175  miles  in  width.  The  tide  is  perceptible  about  600  miles  up  the 
Amazon,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  junction  of  the  Tunguragua  and  the 
Ueayali,  beyond  which  there  is  suiBcient  depth  of  water  in  several  of  the  branches  for  ves- 
sels drawing  six  or  seven  feet  The  shoals  are  numerous,  the  navigable  channels  in  many 
places  narrow,  winding,  and  subject  to  continual  changes ;  and  below  the  Madera  the  navi- 

Sation  is  much  obstructed  hy  floating  trees.  The  banks  are  low,  and  in  certain  seasons 
Doded  to  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The,  principal  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the 
Napo,  the  Putumayo  or  19a,  and  the  Negro ;  ftiim  the  south  the  Javarj,  Jutai,  Jnrua,  Ma- 
dera, Tapayos,  and  Xingu,  many  of  them  large  rivers.  The  Madera,  which  hixs  a  course 
of  2500  miles,  and  the  Negro,  which  is  about  2000  miles  in  length,  are  the  principal.  The 
Cassiquiare,  a  branch  of  the  ktter,  is  also  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  one  great  river  sending  off  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another.  The 
Amazons  drains  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  million  square  miles,  and  its  extreme  length, 
following  the  windings  of  its  channel,  cannot  be  less  Uian  4500  miles. 

Lakes  are  not  leading  features  in  Brazil:  hut  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande, 
there  are  the  Patos  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shaflow,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the 
interior.  Farther  inland,  the  Paraguay,  by  its  superfluous  waters,  forms  the  Lakes  Xarez, 
and  Ibera,  which  spread  in  the  rainy  season  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Geography. 
BvfiSBCT.  I. — GeoUigy. 

Granite,  occasionally  associated  with  syenite,  appears  to  abound  in  Brazil,  forming  the 
hasis  of  the  low  country,  and  also  the  central,  and  often  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges.  Resting  upon  it,  there  occur  gneiss,  mica  slate  richly  impregnated  with  vton  ore, 
chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  quartz  rock,  limestone,  hornblende  rock,  and  greenstone.  Upon 
these  o\A  rocks  repose  sandstone,  with  slate  clay,  and  upon  these  various  alluvial  formations. 
True  volcanic  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with,  Eachwege  has  published  a  section 
of  the  country  extending  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Villa  Rica,  which  exhibits  all  the  different 
rock  formations  just  enumerated. 

,  The  mmerals  distributed  among  these  formations  occur  in  cavities,  veins,  beds,  or  Jia- 
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B^miiiated;  and  of  these  the  gems  and  ores  are  the  most  important  The  most  precious 
nnd  beautiful  of  the  gems,  the  diamond,  is  one  of  the  cliaracleristic  minerals  of  Brazil. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  found  oiiiefiy  in  alluvial  sands  and  conglomerate  (cascalk;.)  Escli- 
wege  mentions  having'  seen  it  embedded  in  brown  iron  ore.  The  district  of  Serra  do 
Frio  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  most  abundantly ;  and  it  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  production 
of  tlie  territory  of  Matto  Grosso.  According  to  Eschwege,  the  supply  of  diamonds  during 
the  eighty-four  years  from  1730  to  1814  was' at  the  rate  of  36,000  carats  per  annum;  but 
che  return  from  the  registers  of  the  admin ietration  of  the  diamond  mines  from  1800  to  180S 
was  only  19,000  carats. 

Large  diamonds  do  not  abound  in  Brazil,  but  some  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Topazes  of  great  beauty  and  of  considerable  size  are  met  with  in  the  diamond 
district,  the  chrysobery!  and  the  green  tourmaline  or  Brazilian  emerald  in  the  Serra  doa 
EsmeraUas,  aaid  splendid  roc>  crystals  and  beautiful  amethysts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular  iron  ore,  and  brown  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
vast  quantities.  Gold  in  grains  is  found  in. the  sands  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  their 
I  Jiief  branches ;  or  it  occurs  in  the  consolidated  sand  and  gravel  named  cascalho.  Gold  also 
occura  disseminated  in  difierent  primitive  rocks,  but  there  are  not  mines  for  the  gold  they 
contain;  all  the  gold  exported  from  Brazil  beui^  obtained  by  wafihing  the  sands  of  rivers. 
Native  copper  end  also  ores  of  copper  are  met  with,  btit  hitherto  they  have  not  been  turned 
to  any  use.  Common  salt  occurs  in  some  clays  and  marls,  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre 
is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  limestone  beds  of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  tiie 
Rio  dos  Vclhos  and  tlie  Parana. 


—Botany. 

Brazilian  bota.ny  is  almost  too  extensive  Ibr  us  to  touch  upon ;  yet  with  the  powerful  aids 
of  St.  Hilaire,  Marlius,  and  others,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  attempt  giving  some 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  it.  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Voyage  to  China  in  the  Alceste,  has  con- 
veyed, in  fewwords,astrikingpictureof  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  most  frequented, 
and  must,  consequently,  have  been  visited  by  thousands  of  Europeans;  and  he  shows  how 
great  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  traveller  acquainted  with  natural  history  over  the 
common  observer,  both  with  respect  to  pleasurable  expectaUon,  and  the  chances  of  its  ful- 
filment. The  objects  of  his  studies  are  iniimtoly  numerous,  and  each  in  its  simple  relations 
is  so  completely  a  centre  of  observation,  that  he  must  always  be  repaid  for  the  labour  of 
research.  "  On  first  entering  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  Ifeeis  unutterable  delight  No 
apprehension  of  disappointment  darkens  his  prospect.  The  certainty  of  meeting  Nature  in 
her  gayest  and  most  exalted  colours,  in  ail  her  varied  and  attractive  forms,  gives  him  unmix- 
ed enjoyment  The  brilliant  tints  of  the  mountain  foliage  feed  his  botanical  imagination; 
whilst  the  dazzling  insects  which  flutter  about  the  ship  tell  to  him  the  stores  of  animated 
nature.  As  a  geologist,  he  may  almost  remain  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  prosecute  his 
research^;  immense  ridges  of  primitive  mountains,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  rising 
in  succession  to  the  very  boundary  of  his  vision,  affird  him  an  ample  subject  of  interesting 
investigation.  When  once  the  naturalist  has  landed,  he  quickly  bends  bis  way  to  the  rocl^ 
woods  that  cover  these  hills,  and  finds  himself  encompassed  by  all  the  beauties  of  Flora. 
Thus  I  was  entirely  overwhelmed  for  some  minutes  by  my  sensations,  on  first  beholding  Ihs 
glorious  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  in  their  native  soil.  Plants  tliat  are  reared  in 
England  at  great  expense,  and  attain,  under  the  best  management,  but  a  puny  and  unchar- 
acteristic form,  flourished  around  me  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  (heir  perfect  bemg. 
A  thick  coppice  was  formed  by  numerous  species  of  Cassia,  Cssalpinia,  and  Bauhinia,  whose 
gay  colours  and  elegant  forms  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  grotesque  characters  of 
the  Aloe  and  Cactus.  The  trunlts  of  tlie  forest  trees  were  covered  with  beautiful  Creepers, 
and  parasitic  Ferns  occupied  their  branches.  Emerging  from  the  wood,  I  entered  groves  of 
Orange  trees,  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  approached  Ihem  in 
wonder,  and  scarcely  dared  to  taste  their  abundant  produce,  when  I  was  astonished  by  receiv- 
ing permission  to  gather  them  in  any  quantity.  Kfa,ving  laden  myself  with  plants,  I  return- 
ed along  the  rocky  beach  to  my  boat ;  walking,  at  eveij  step,  over  land  crabs  and  the  larvte 
of  insects,  whose  numbers  gave  an  appearance  of  animalSon  to  the  soil.  Standing  on  tlie 
beach,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  I  had  immediately  before  me  the  dark  face  of  the  Sugar- 
Loaf  Mountain,  rising  from  a  wood  of  flowering  trees.  To  the  right  band,  the  same  wood 
climbed  the  precipitous  ground,  intersected  by  paths  leading  to  a  rugged  rock.  Here,  groves 
of  orange  trees  aflbrded  a  retreat  from  tl'e  blaze  of  the  unclouded  sun ;  while  the  cool  sea 
breezes  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and,  blowing  over  lields  of  bloom,  came  charged 
with  delicious  fragrance." 

Martius  most  fully  corroborates  all  that  Dr.  Abel  has  stated.  "  Scarcely,"  says  he,  "  were 
we  beyond  the  streets  and  noise  of  Rio  Janemi,  when  we  stopped,  as  if  enchanted,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strange  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our  eyes  were  attracted  sometimes  by  gaily 
coloured  birds,  or  splendid  butterflies ;  sometimes  by  the  singular  forms  of  the  insects,  and- 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  termitoa,  hanging  from  the  trees;  sometimes  by  the  beautiful  plants 
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scattered  in  the  narrow  vaJlej,  and  on  the  geotly  sloping  liills.  Surrounded  by  lofty,  airy 
CassiaB,  brond-leaved,  tliiok^temmed  Cecropias,  thick-crowned  Myrtles,  large-blossomed 
Hignoniat?,  climbing  tufts  of  the  honey-bearing  PauUlnias,  far-spreading  tendrils  of  the  Paa- 
8ion-flower,  and  of  the  richly-flowering  Coconilla,  above  which  rise  Uie  waving  summits  of 
Macaubu  Palms,  we  fiincied  ourselves  transported  into  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperidea.  Pass- 
ing over  several  streams  which  were  turned  to  good  account,  and  hills  covered  with  young 
coppice  wood,  we  reached  the  eminence  along  which  the  spring-water  for  the  city  is  con- 
ducted. Between  the  woody  hills,  there  are  diversified  romantic  prospects  info  tbe  valleya 
below.  Sometimes  you  traverse  open  spots,  where  a  stronger  light  is  reflected  from  the 
fiowery  ground,  or  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the  neighbouring  high  trees ;  sometimes  you 
enter  a  cool  shady  bower.  Here  a  thick  wreath  of  Pauiliniffl,  Seouridacte,  Mikanias,  Pas- 
sion-flowers adorned  with  an  incredible  number  of  blossoms,  climb  through  the  crowns  of 
the  Celtie,  the  flowering  Rhejtias  and  Melastomas,  Bauhiniaa,  delicate  Mimosas,  and  glossy 
Myrtles;  there,  bushy  Nightshades,  Sebesianas,  Eupatoria,  Crotons,  ^giphilas,  and  innu- 
merable otlier  plants,  form  an  impervious  thicket,  amidst  which  grow  immense  stems  of  the 
Siik  Cotton  Tree  (^Bombax),  of  silver-leaved  Cecropias,  (homy  Brazil-wood  tree,  of  the 
Lecythis,  with  its  singular  fruit  resembling  a  pitcher,  slender  stems  of  the  Cabbage  Palm, 
and  many  other  sovereigns  of  the  wood.  The  majestic  si^ht,  the  repose  and  silence  of 
these  woods,  interrupted  only  by  the  buzz  of  the  gay  Hummmg-Birds  fluttering  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  by  the  singular  notes  of  unknown  birds  and  insects,  peculiarly  affect  the  mind 
of  the  man  of  sensibility,  who  feels  hunselt^  as  if.  were,  regenerated  in  the  prospect  of  the 
glorious  country.  The  stream,  which  the  aqueduct  conveys  to  the  city,  fiills  in  one  place 
in  beautiful  cascades  over  the  granite  rocks.  Oblique-leaved  Begonias,  siender  Costus  and 
Heliconias,  the  red  flower-stcma  of  which  shine  with  peculiar  splendour,  contrasted  with 
iJie  gloom  of  the  forest,  arhor^cent  Ferns  and  Grasses,  hanging  bushes  of  Vemonias,  Myr- 
tles, and  Melastomas,  bending  under  a  Joad  of  blossoms,  adorn  tlie  cool  spots  that  surround 
them.  Large  and  small-winged  butterflies  sport  above  the  rippling  water;  and  hixds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  contend,  as  it  were,  morning  and  evening,  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the 
brook  by  their  various  notes.  The  higher  one  ascends,  the  more  rare  do  the  large  trees 
become,  and  the  Bamboos  and  Ferns  more  numerous,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  artorescenl 
Fern,  fifteen  feet  high.  Coffee  trees  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  top  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  Brazilian  Pine  {Araucaria  imbricata),  with  its  dark  grotesque  branches, 
extended  like  candelabra.  In  the  surrounding  forest  grows  a  kind  of  I&.rk,  which  has  been 
exported  under  the  name  of  Quina  do  Rio  (Coiclarea  speciosa  .0,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  has  been  proved  by  experiments  made  in  Portugal.  Though  not  pos- 
sessing all  the  anti-febrile  qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  preferable  to  many  other  sorts 
which  come  to  Spain  from  Peru,  mixed  with  the  better  kind;  and,  were  the  pieces  of  wood 
careftilly  selected,  it  might  afford  a  very  powerful  medicine.  Another  Brazilian  plant,  con- 
taining a  great  quantity  of  bitter,  is  the  Carqueja  {Bacckaris  genistelloides),  wliich  is  much 
used  against  intermitting  fevers." 

It  is  remarkable  that  upon  all  the  shores  of  the  New  and  Old  World  between  the  tropics, 
Bhizophora  Mangle  the  Mangrove  Tree  (Jiff.  966.),  Bruguera,  Conocarpus  and  Avicennia, 
with  'ipeds,  shooting,  while  attached  to  the  parent  plant  and  branches 
^"°  striking  into  the  earth,  seem  by  their  roots  above  and  below,  at  once  to 

convey  tlie  image  of  that  rich  and  generous  vegetation  which  we 
admi  e  m  these  latitudes.  As  these  plants  belong  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  the  sea-coast,  so  every  laige  river  has  a  flora  of  its  own  along  its 
whole  course,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features" in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Thus,  on  Uie 
shores  of  those  immense  rivers,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  Tocan- 
tin  the  Parnaiba,  and  the  Amazons,  there  are  certain  species  which 
mark  the  peculiar  character  of  tlieir  vegetable  productions,  and  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  botanical  gei^apher,  as  indicating,  to  a 
Ms  s  ovo  T  w  certain  degree,  the  Iffisis  of  the  forms  of  each  individual  flora.     Those 

shrubs  and  trees  which  emit  roots  from  tlieir  branches  require  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  sea  in  order  to  attain  their  perfect  growth ;  and,  with  theh-  wide- 
spreading  and  lery  superiiLial  roots,  they  appear  especially  to  affect  the  swampy  soil  of  its 
fdiorCB.  Though  their  wood  he  solid  and  not  unfrequently  thick,  they  grow  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  The  Mangrove  (RJiizopImra  Mangle,  Mangue  vermelko)  is  distinguish 
ed  by  fttfming  a  very  thick  bark  in  a  proportionahly  short  period.  In  those  places  where 
the  scarcity  of  timber  does  not  make  it  necessary  entirely  to  cut  down  the  Mangle  Trees, 
SB,  for  instance,  in  Maranhao,  it  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  between  the  wood  and  bark,  to  tear  oiF  the  latter  and 
use  it  for  tanning.  On  the  summits  of  these  forests  growing  on  the  shore,  are  seen,  in 
sailing  alon^,  the  most  beautiful  white  herons  sitting,  gay-coloured  halcyons  watchmg  for 
fish,  and  within  the  thicket  various  waterfoivl,  running  about  or  swimming     Wherever 
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these  trees  grow,  tnc  whole  neighhourhood  is  conserted   into  marslies  and  swainpa,  and 
serves  only  fov  an  abode  for  a  peculiar  species  of  crab. 

The  celebrated  Russian  voyager  and  traveller,  Baron  von  Langsdorfi;  has  a  beautiful 
country  residence  in  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  called  Mandiocca,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mandiocca  roots  (Jatropha  Manikot')  which  are  cultivated 
there.  This  estate  is  bounded  on  the  northward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  traversed  by 
several  narrow  dells,  and  covered  with  wood.  In  the  midst  of  these  great  forests  are  the 
tracts  (rossados)  which,  after  burning  the  felled  trees,  are  planted  by  the  land-owners  with 
Mandiocca,  Maize,  Beans,  Coffee,  &,c.  These  plantations  (xossas)  are  gener^y  abandoned 
after  a  few  harvests,  and  in  a  few  years  are  covered  again  with  a  thick  brushwood  (capoeir) 
which  19  particularly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  largo  kinds  of  trees,  of  a  slower 
growth.  The  primeval  forests,  which  stand,  as  testimonies  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
New  Continent,  in  all  their  original  wildness,  and  still  unprolaned  by  buroan  hands,  are 
called,  in  Brazil,  Mato  Virgem,  Virgin  Forests.  In  them,  European  coolness  refreshes  the 
wanderer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  the  image  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ;  the 
never-ceasi.ig  power  of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a  majestic  height ;  and,  not 
contented  with  these  gigantic  primeval  monuments.  Nature  calls  forth,  upon  every  stem,  a 
new  creation  of  numerous  verdant  flowering  parasite  plants.  Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty 
of  species  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  there  is  an  endless  diversity  in  the  forms  of  stem,  leaves, 
and  blossoms.  Almost  every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  which  here  stand  near 
to  each  other,  is  distmguished,  in  the  total  effect  of  the  picture,  from  its  neighbour.  While 
the  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a  considerable  height  from 
the  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms,  and  its  fingered  leaves  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy 
masses,  the  luxuriant  Lecythis  and  the  Brazilian  Anda  shoot  oat,  at  a  less  height,  many 
branches  profusely  covered  with  foliage,  which  unite  to  form  a  verdant  arcade.  The  Jaca- 
randa  attracts  the  eye  by  the  lightness  of  its  doubly-feathered  leaves;  the  large  gold- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  tree  and  the  Ipe  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  foliage.  The  Spondiaa  arches  its  pinnated  leaves  into  light  oblong  forms.  A 
very  peculiar  and  most  striking  effect  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the  Trumpet  Tree 
(Cecropia  peltatd),  among  the  other  lofty  forms  of  the  forest.  Its  smooth,  ash-gray  stems 
rise,  slightly  bending,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  spread  at  the  top  into  vertieillate 
branches,  standing  out  at  right  angles,  which  bear,  at  the  extremities,  large  tufts  of  deeply 
lobated  white  leaves.  The  contour  of  the  tree  appears  to  indicate,  at  once,  hardness  and 
pliability,  stiffness  and  elasticity,  and  affords  the  painter  a  subject,  equally  interesting  and 
difficult,  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  The  flowering  Crosalpinia,  the  airy  Laurel,  the 
lofty  Geoffnea,  the  Soap  Trees  with  their  shining  leaves,  the  slender  Barbadoes  Cedar,  the 
Ormosia  witii  its  pinnated  foliage,  the  Tapia  or  Garlic  Pear-tree,  so  called  from  the  strong 
smell  of  its  bark,  the  Maina,  and  a  thousand  undescribed  trees,  are  mingled  confusedly 
together,  forming  groups,  agreeably  contrasted  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tints. 
Hero  and  there,  the  dark  crown  of  a  Brazilian  Pine  (ArotteoMa  imbricata)  among  the 
lighter  green,  appears  as  a  stranger  among  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  while  the  towering 
stems  of  the  palms  with  their  wavmg  crowns  are  an  mcomparnble  nmaraent  to  the  forests, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which  no  language  can  dobcribe  If  the  eye  turns  frori  the  proud 
torma  of  those  ancient  denizens  of  tlie  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower  which  clothe 
the  ground  with  rich  lerdute  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  variety  of  the 
iioners  The  purple  blossoms  of  the  Rhexia  profu-ie  clustere  of  Melastoma  Myrtle,  and 
Lugenia  thf  tender  foliage  of  many  Rubiaceffi  and  ArdisiK  with  their  delicate  iiowere 
blended  with  the  singularly  formed  lea(  es  of  the  Theophra=ta  the  Conchocarpus  the  reed- 
like  Dwarf  Palms  the  brdliant  spadix  of  the  Costua  the  ragged  hedges  of  Maranfa ; 
migmficent  Stifitias  thorny  Solana ; 
large  flowering  Gardenias  and  Con- 
f4rea  entwined  with  garlands  of 
MilianiaandBignonia  the for-spread- 
ing  shoots  of  flie  mellifluous  Paulli- 
nias  of  the  burning  DaJechampias 
and  the  Bauhmia,  with  its  strangely 
lobed  leases  strmgs  of  the  leafless 
mdky  Bindweed  which  descend  from 
the  higbcot  summits  of  the  trees,  or 
closely  twine  round  the  strongest 
trunlis  and  gradually  kUl  them ;  last- 
ly tho  e  parasitical  plants  by  which, 
old  heel  are  invested  with  the  garb 
of  youth  the  grotesque  species  of 
Pothosand  "irum  the  superb  flowers  of  the  OrchidetP  the  Bromelia'!  which  catch  the  fain 
Aaf^r,  theTillandsia  (^ff.  967.),  hanging  down  like  Lichen  pulmonan-ts,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  emously  formed  Perns;  all  these  admirable  productions  of  eo  young  a  soil  combine  to 
form  a  scene  wliici;  alternately  fills  the  European  naturalist  with  delight  and  astoiiishment. 
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When  here  attempting  to  sketch  the  interior  of  a  tropical  forest,  it  is  requisite  to  point 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  relative  situation  of  each  individual  plant,  with  regard  to 
the  tendency  to  self-preservation.  With  such  a  folness  of  life,  and  such  a  vigorous  striving 
at  development,  even  so  rich  and  fertile  a  soil  as  this  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary nourishmeiit  in  sufficient  abundance;  hence  those  gigantic  trees  are  in  a  constant 
struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  and  impede  each  other's  growth,  still  more  than  do  the 
trees  in  our  forests.  Even  tiie  stenis  which  have  attained  a  considerable  height,  and  require 
a  large  supply  of  nutriment,  feel  the  influence  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  are  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  growth  by  being  deprived  of  the  requisite  juices,  and  thus  become,  in  a 
short  time,  subject  to  tlie  general  laws  of  nature,  which  lead  them  to  a  rapid  dissolution. 
Thus  we  see  the  noblest  trees,  after  suffering  an  atrophy  of  some  months'  duration,  eaten 
away  by  ants  and  other  insects,  seized  with  decay  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  till,  lo  the 
terror  of  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  they  fall  down  willi  a  tremendous  crash.  In 
general  it  is  remarked  that  stems  which  stand  singly,  among  several  of  a  different  kind,, 
are  more  easily  kept  down  by  the  latter.  When,  at  some  future  period,  a  regular  system 
of  forest  cultivation,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  thought  of  in  these  thinly  peopled 
woods,  shall  be  introduced,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  growtii 
of  the  trees  close  together,  as  to  take  care  that  they  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other. 

Braail  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  BerthoUetia  excelsa,  {fig.  96S.)  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  of  the  New  World,  and  which  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ameri'w, 
as  the  almond  and  walnut  are  grc.wn  in  Europe.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  is  so  enormous,  that  at  the  period  when  it  fiills,  the  savage  natives  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  without  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood.  The 
people  of  EsmeraMas  still  describe  the  dangers  which  tliey  run,  when  this  fruit,  which  is 
as  large  as  ;i  child's  head,  and  whose  shell  is  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the  sharpest  ihetru- 
ment,  drops  from  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  produce  is  abundant,  each  containing 
from  fiileen  to  twenty  large  and  well-flavoured  kernels.  Humboldt  declares  himself  to  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  procuring  Brazil  nuts  during  his  voyage  on  the  Oruioco,  He  and 
his  party  hal  subsisted  for  three  months  oa  bad  chocolate  and  boiled  rice  without  butter  or 
salt,  when  they  pror-ured  a  quintity  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  which  the  Indians  had  just 
been  gathering  m  the  month  of  June  Tlie  Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a  con- 
siderablf  trafin,  in  these  nuts,  which  they  export  to  Guiana,  Lisbon,  and  England ;  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  i«  much  esteemed  in  Brazil,  A  French  privateer  captured, 
duruig  the  war  an  English  vessel  loaded  with  Brazil  nuts,  which  were  purchased  by  a 
merchant  of  Rouen  who  found  the  oii  they  afibrded  so  preferable  for  burning  to  that  ex- 
tracted from  any  European  fruit,  that  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  enquire  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree  tiiat  braP  theoe  nuts  and  toi  iniorioation  is>  to  its  native  countiy,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  larger  supply 
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The  Brazil  Wood  of  commeii-e  la  the  produce  of  Ctesalpinia  brasiliensis ;  and  Rosewood, 
now  so  well  known  and  extensively  employed  as  an  ornamental  material  tot  furniture,  that 
Ct  a  Jacarandi 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  afforded  by  the  genus  Copaifera. 

Ipecacuanha,  the  true  Brazilian  drug  respecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  diacus- 
sion,  IS  tJie  root  ot  the  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  of  Richard  (Jig.  969.).  Its  discovery  is  due 
to  the  native  Brazilians.  iUarcgraaif  and  Pison  were  the  first  who  made  it  known  in  Europe, 
and  experiments  proved  the  utility  of  this  truly  valuable  drug.  Their  description,  however, 
was  so  defective  that  Ipecacuanha  was  long  used  before  the  plant  that  produced  it  was 
known:  til!  in  1800,  Dr,  A,  Gomesbrought  flowering  specimens  to  Europe,  which  Brotero 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  lAnnean  Sodely,  and  thus  set  all  uncertainty  at  test 
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The  use  of  Ipecacuanha  s  to  n  rs  1  f  render  a  long  iletail  of  its  qualities  necessary. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  n  t  ad  udorific,  and  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  etreng'then- 
ing  the  digestive  organs  and  o  n  tl  dysentery.  ,A  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  Ipeca- 
cuanha at  Rio  Janeiro.  A  co  d  g  t  &  roes,  430  arrobas  were  exported  in  1795,  and  314 
in  1800.  The  substance  m  eas  ly  „n  d,  and  this  is  the  only  ipecacuanha  actually  sent 
abroad  from  the  capital  of  Brazil ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha, 
still  less  those  of  lonidium  parviflorum,  which  grows  in.  a  very  distant  province,  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  true  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Though  this  latter  has  been  exterminated 
in  the  envinms  of  Rio  Janeiro,  ajid  near  most  of  (he  large  towns,  it  is  still  very  common  in 
many  spots;  hut  the  practice  of  pulling  up  the  plant  indiscriminately,  whether  tiie  seeds  be 
ripe  or  otherwise,  with  the  daily  diminution  of  the  yirffia  woods,  where  it  grew  abundantly, 
cannot  iaii  to  render  it  scarce ;  and  it  were  most  desirable  that  some  plan  for  cultivating 
it  were  adopted.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  seeds  or  runners ;  and  it  requires  no  care, 
if  grown  under  the  shade  of  large  trees;  but  an  artificial  shelter  would  be  necessary,  if  it 
were  cultivated  in  open  spota. 

Cacao,  probably  an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  though  extensively  cultivated  in  other 
t  of  the  Theobroma  or  Chocolate  tree  (fig.  970.).  The  latter, 
w  bich  is  an  Indian  appellation,  is  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Cboco,  where  the  Cacao  is  much  grown ; 
and  so  fond  are  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  ladies,  more 
e-jpecially  the  nuns  and  devotas,  of  this  national  beverage, 
(hat  the  temporary  want  of  it  is  considered  quite  a  misfor- 
tune ;  almost  as  heavy  as  the  loss  of  tobacco.  Such  inveter- 
ate smokers  are  the  fair  Popayanejas,  that  when  the  posses- 
sion of  Cauca  by  the  patriot  army  cut  oft'  their  supply  of 
this  article  and  of  sugar,  Ihey  used  to  send  their  slaves  to 
pick  up  such  ends  of  cigars  as  had  been  dropped  in  the 
streets;  and  when  they  had  exhausted  all  the  caramelas 
and  syrups  of  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  sweetening  their 
indispensable  chocolate,  they  betliought  themselves  of  boil- 
chocokie  Tree  mg  dried  figs,  and  using  the  sweet  nquor  thus  obtained,  as 

a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  generic  name  Theobroma  (food 
of  the  gods),  was  conferred  on  this  tree  by  Linn^us,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  excellence 
of  its  seeds;  though  Benzoni,  who  travelled  in  South  America  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
lormed  a  different  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  declared  that  chocolate  was  "  a  drink  fitter  for 
a  pig  than  a  man."  The  Cacao  is  the  kernel  of  this  tree,  which  it  is  customary  to  bury  for 
forty  days,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrid  flavour ;  many  aromatic  ingredients,  especially 
Vanilla,  being  added  to  do  away  its  native  nauseous  taste — "  Le  moelleux  Cacao  s'embaume 
de  VanUIe,"  according  to  the  autlior  of  Les  Jardins. 

The  following  is  tlie  process  used  by  the  chemist,  M.  Cadet,  in  preparing  Chocolate.  The 
Cacao  seeds  are  roasted  like  coffee  beans,  either  in  an  iron  pan  or  a  cylinder ;  and,  when 
half  cold,  are  spread  on  a  table,  and  braised  with  a  wooden  rolling-pin,  to  remove  the  aril- 
l«s:  then  they  are  winnowed,  aifled,  and  cleansed.  When  the  kernels  are  perfectly  purifi- 
ed, Ihey  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  of  heated  iron  over  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced  to 
a  coarse  paste,  which  is  set  to  cool  on  a  marble  slab.  A  second  rolling  is  bestowed  with  a 
steel  cylinder  on  a  smooth  freestone,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  becomes  sufficiently  smooth, 
it  is  mixed  with  sugar  in  a  hot  basin  and  poured  into  tin  moulds.  Cadet  mixed  S  lbs.  of  the 
Caraoca  Cacao,  which  is  the  finest  kind,  with  2  lbs.  of  the  third  kind  (Island  Cacao),  and 
8  lbs.  of  powdered  sugar.  The  addition  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  pimento,  and  even  musk  and 
ambergris,  commonly  given  in  America,  renders  chocolate,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
digestion,  still  more  heating  and  exciting.  Cadet  recommends  that  only  2  oz.  of  cinnamon 
and  3  oz.  of  vanilla  should  be  put  into  20  lbs.  of  plain  chocolate  paste.  -Chocolate  is  not 
very  much  consumed  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  it  is  in  ^eater  esteem  in  France ; 
it  forms  the  ordinary  breakfast  in  Spain ;  and  in  Mexico,  accordmg  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
considered  an  object  of  luxury,  but  of  prime  necessity. 

The  botany  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  namely,  Guiana  and  Colombia,  is  ft* 
loss  known  than  that  of  Brazil.  Guiana  presents  a  singular  appearance  as  you  approach  it 
from  the  sea,  being  remarkably  low  for  a  great  extent  lowanis  the  interior,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  discovered,  even  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  until  close  to  it.  It  then  presents  a 
curious  fringed  aspect ;  for  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  by  which  the  land  is  cover- 
ed are  visible  on  the  horizon,  apparently  floating  in  the  air;  being  seen  through  the  medium 
of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  watery  vapours,  that  are  raised  by  tlie  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate  from  a  humid  soil.  "Up  the  Orinoco,"  says  the  lively  author  of  Campaigns  and 
Cruises  in  Soutii  America,  "the  scenery  is  strikingly  beauttful;  and,  when  viewed  from  a 
ship's  deck  as  she  glides  slowly  along  the  smooli  water,  presents  a  magnificent  moving 
panorama.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  covered  with  impervious  forests  of  majestic  trees, 
chained  to  each  otlier,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bejuco  or  gigantic  creeping  plant  of  South  America, 
Vol,  in.  20  /-  i 
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which  grows  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cahle.  These  ancient  trees,  when  decayed 
throuffh  Jength  of  years  (for  tlie  axe  of  the  woodsman  has  never  yet  resounded  in  these 
wilds),  are  supported  upright  by  these  enormous  plants,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  huge  water-snakes  that  lurk  in  the  swampa  beneath.  There  are  many  other  para- 
sitical plants  which  bear  flowers  of  various  brilliant  colours,  forming  festoons  on  the  trees  to 
which  they  cling.  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of  every  description  gambol  and  follow 
the  vessel,  springing  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of  the  Bejuco,  which  has  obtained,  from  this 
circumstance,  its  Indian  name  of  monkey's  ladder.  The  most  conspicuous  among  this  mis- 
chievoilfi  tribe  is  the  araguato,  a  large  red  monkey,  always  seen  in  herds,  the  young  ones 
clinging  to  their  mother's  shoulders.  These  are  very  deslructive  among  the  plantatbns, 
where  they  pull  up  and  destroy  more  roots  and  fruit  than  they  eat  or  carry  away.  Their 
howling  during  the  night  is  much  louder  than  could  be  considered  possible,  considering  the 
size  of  the  animal.  The  noise  they  make  may  be  easily  fancied  to  proceed  from  panthers, 
or  other  large  beasts  of  prey.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  three  English  soldiers,  who. 
had  deserted  from  Angostura,  were  so  terriHed  by  the  noises  made  by  these  animals  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  that  they  hailed  the  boats  in  which  the  other  troops  were,  and  begged 
to  he  taken  on  board,  declaring  that  they  were  surrounded  by  tigers.  Parrots  and  macaws, 
with  toucans  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  complete  this  splendid  picture,  and  fill 
the  air  with  theit  discordant  screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the  darra  or  bell-bird, 
responds  at  measured  intervals;  at  one  moment  sounding  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  next, 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  the  small  creeks,  which  are  completely  embowered  by 
magnificent  evergreens,  are  seen  pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  garzons,  or  gigantic  cranes,  oil 
busily  employed  in  fishing.  When  to  this  is  added  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tyrant 
of  the  stream,  the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious  superiority  among  the  bulky  manatis  and 
the  more  agile  toniuos,  which  are  incessantly  rising  and  blowing  in  shoals,  the  scene  may 
be  somewhat  imagined,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described." 

Among  the  many  medicinal  and  poisonous  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
one  of  the  most  singular  is  a  species  of  Bejuco,  which,  when  properly  administered,  proves 
a  powerful  preservative  from  the  effects  attending  the  bite  of  every  description  of  poisonous 
serpents.  It  even  appears  to  deprive  these  reptiles  either  of  the  power  or  inclination  to  use 
then*  fangs.  Some  of  llie  leaves  and  small  branches  are  pounded,  and  applied  in  this  state 
as  a  cataplasm  to  both  arms;  the  skin  having  been  previously  scarified  freely  above  the 
elbows.  This  species  of  inoculation  is  repeated  at  stated  intervals ;  the  juice  of  the  hruised 
plant,  diluted  with  water,  being  also  occasionally  drunk.  Several  soldiers,  belonging  to 
General  Zedeao's  division  of  the  patriot  army,  had  undergone  this  treatment,  and  frequently 
found  the  advantage  they  thus  had  acquired.  They  were  thereby  enabled  to  take  shelter  in 
deserted  huts,  which  others  dared  not  enter,  for  (ear  of  the  snakes  always  lurking  m  such 
places;  although  those  men  could  bring  them  out  in  their  hands  wiUiout  siKtaining  any 
mjury.  No  deception  was  practised,  nor  any  reward  asked  or  expected,  for  exhibiting  their 
skill  in  destroying  these  reptiles.  The  Sarsaparilla  grows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in 
great  abundance.  Some  of  the  creeks  are  so  full  of  it,  that  the  natives  come  to  them  for 
leagues  around,  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  water,  which  tiiey  assert  to  be  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  the  plant  to  eflect  cures  in  many  obstinate  chronic  complaints. 

Among  the  splendid  parasitic  orchideous  plants,  which  invest  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  blossoms  not  their  own,  is  the  Vanilla  (K. 
OTomatica)  {fig.  971.) ;  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  well  known  for  ils  very  sweet  and  balsamic 
odour  and  its  warm  puigeut  and  highly  agreeable  taste.  A  volatile  and  odoriferous  oil  is 
extracted  from  it,  which  both  water  and  alcohol  take  up. 
Three  kinds  of  vanilla  are  distinguished  in  commerce: 
the  Pompona  or  Bova,  which  has  very  thick,  swollen, 
and  strong-scented  pods ;  the  Vanilla  de  Ley,  or  legiti- 
mate vanilla,  which  is  the  best,  and  has  slender  and  very 
fragrant  pods,  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  neither  black  nor 
red,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  gummy:  of  this  kind  it  is 
lequisite  that  the  packet  of  fifty  should  weigh  at  least 
five  ounces,  that  which  carries  down  eight  ounces  being 
considered  sobre  buena,  or  supetexcellent.  The  fra- 
grant scent  of  this  latter  kind  produces  an  intoxicating 
or  drowsy  effect ;  the  fresh  pod  being  filled  with  an  oily 
fluid,  replete  wifli  innumerable  small  black  seeds.  The 
tliird  sort  is  called  Bastard  Vanilla,  and  is  the  worst  of 
all  It  is  probable  that  all  the  kinds  are  but  varieties, 
arising  from  soil,  culture,  degree  of  maturity,  and  per- 
haps mode  of  preparation.  According  to  Aublet,  the 
i  tht  proLPss  to  whiLh  the  mhabitarits  of  Guiana  subject  the  vanilla: — When  a 
oil,  pods  aie  gathered,  tliey  string  them  as  quickly  as  possible  near  the  peduncle, 
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and  bleach  them  instantaneously,  by  dipping-  them  into  boilmg'  water.  Then  they  are  nung 
up  in  the  0E>en  air  exposed  to  ttie  sun,  and  tlie  following  dny  smeared  with  oil,  to  prevent 
their  shrinking  or  drying  too  fast.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  bind  them  round  with  an  oiled 
Uiread,  that  the  pods  may  not  split  open.  While  hanging  up,  the  superabundant  viscous  Huid 
flows  from  tho  point  which  is  downwards,  and  they  lose  their  clamminess,  and  become  brown, 
wrinkled,  sotl,  and  shrunk  to  a  quarter  of  their  former  size.  In  this  state  they  are  rubbed 
with  oily  hands  and  deposited  in  a  varnished  pot,  to  keep  them  fresh.  In  the  torrid  parts  of 
America,  it  were  most  easy  to  cultivate  vanilla,  and  to  produce  much  larger  quantities  than 
are  now  obtainable ;  but  the  inhabitants  only  collect  such  ftuit  as  is  found  on  the  wild  plants, 
.  which  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  creeks  and  other  swampy  spots  liable  to  occasional  inun- 
dation. There  the  Tanilla  twines  over  the  stems  of  the  mangrove,  and  flowers  in  tlie  month 
of  May,  bearing  its  fruit  in  September.  The  use  of  vanilla  should  be  confined  to  persons 
of  feeble  constitutions;  its  heating  aad  irritable  qualities  would,  render  it  dangerous  to  such 
as  are  liable  to  feverish,  inflammatory,  or  cutaneous  symptoms.  It  is  used  in  cakes,  lemon- 
ade, sherbet,  and  ice;  but  especially  for  giving  a  flavour  to  chocolate. 
Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum. 

The  Bixa  Oreliana,  or  Arnotta,  which  yields  the  dye  with  which  cheeses  are  coloured  red, 
arrives  to  the  stature  of  a  large  tree  in  Guiana. 
Quassia,  that  intensely  bitter  drug,  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 
The  Cannon-ball  Tree  (Couroapita  guianenmi)  is  a  striking  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  Gui- 
ana, remarkable  for  the  Eiae  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms  and  for  the  magnitude  of  ite  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  covered  with  foliage  that  is  mixed  with  racemes  of 
flowers,  sometimes  containing  a  hundred  highly  fragrant  blossoms,  of  a  lovely  crimson  red 
colour,  succeeded  by  enormous  fruits.  The  fallen  shells  or  husks  liiat  strew  Uie  ground,  so 
nearly  resemble  a  cannon-ball,  that  one  might  easily  imagine  a  company  of  artillery  had 
bivouacked  in  its  shade.  If  we  may  trust  in  the  poetic  language  of  M.  Descourtila,  Flore 
PiUoresque  et  Medicale  des  Antilles,  the  noise  these  fruits  make  in  falling  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  name.  "Beneath  a  pure  and  dazzling  sky,"  says  he,  "gracefulness  is 
ever  united  to  the  magnificence  of  nature ;  there  the  hidden  stieams  only  reveal  their  pre- 
sence in  gentle  murmurs,  or  by  the  silvery  light  that  they  cast  upon  the  rocks,  or  the  soft 
sound  wifh  which  they  trickle  through  the  grass,  or  the  increased  verdure  with  which  they 
endow  the  plants.  But  when  the  silence  of  nature  is  broken  by  those  violent  hurricanes 
which  too  often,  in  the  torrid  zone,  blast  al!  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  you  may  hear  tho 
report  of  the  fruite  of  Uie  cannon-bail  tree,  whose  bursting  produces  an  oft-repeated  echo, 
and  resembles  the  rolling  fire  of  a  discharge  of  artillery."  The  shell  is  used  m  South  Ame- 
rica for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp  contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  is  employed  to  afford  a  refreshing  drinfe  in  fevers;  but  in  the  perfectly 
ripe  state,  it  esceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature;  yet  the  scent 
is  remarirably  vinous,  and  so  permanent,  that  on  examining  some  portions  of  the  fruit  that 
had  been  preserved  in  rum  two  or  three  years,  the  native  Mour  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be 
BO  strong,  as  tn  render  the  apartment  almost  insupportable.  Insects  revel  in  this  filthy  and 
disgusting  pulp.  Beetles  and  earwigs  feed  upon  it;  while  the  formicas  find  shelter  in  the 
hoUcHv  of  the  shells. 
Among  the  palms,  the  Manicot  Palm  and  the  Cokarita  ore  the  most  celebrated. 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  Yam,  which  are  cultivated  in  most  tiopical  countries,  though 
only  natives  of  intertropical  India,  we  have  spoken  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  vegetable 
pi'oductions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
to  the  natives. 

Batatas,  or  sweet  Potatoes,  are  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  roots  of  a  Convolvulus  (C.  Ba- 
tatas). There  are  several  varieties,  the  culture  being  easy,  and  the  plant  bearing  Batatas  at 
all  seasons  o£  the  year,  those  put  into  the  ground  in  February  being  lit  for  use  from  June  to 
March  of  the  following  year.  In  the  South  of  France,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  situation  and  light  soil,  but  a  hoUjed  is  requisite  for  its  growth  in 
more  norfljern  countries.  This  root  is  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion ;  and  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  especially  Guiana.  Therp  are  various 
modes  of  eoolting  it,  either  made  into  cakes,  boiled,  or  baked ;  but  the  best  way  for  preserv- 
ing its  genuine  flavour  is  to  steam  the  roots  or  to  bake  them  under  the  ashes.  Tliie  is  the 
kind  of  potato  which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  as  possessing  stimulating  properties  (in  his 
comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  and  not  the  root  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  which 
was  unknown  in  Europe  m  the  time  of  tlie  great  English  dramatist.  The  Batatas  contain  a 
great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  distillation,  afibrd  an 
alcohol,  of  which  many  of  the  South  American  nations  are  iut  too  fond.  The  foliage  is 
niiicli  relished  by  cattle;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon  it  yield  an  increased  and  improved 
quantity  of  milk. 

Cassava  bread  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  prepared  than  in  Guiana.  It  is  pro- 
duced from  the  root  of  the  JaUopha  Manihot  (J'S-  972,),  and  in  the  following  manner ; — Tho 
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or  wooden  graters,  fixed  on  benches,  behind  which  the  women 
eniplojed  in  making  it  stand  in  rows.  A  sufiieient  quantity 
having  been  rasped  for  one  time  (as  the  surplus  would  fer- 
ment and  Bpoil),  they  put  it  in  long  circular  baskets  of  plaited 
rushes,  about  10  fe^t  Jong,  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  called 
mangueras.  These  are  hung  up,  with  weights  attached  to 
tlie  lower  end,  which  draw  the  plaited  ^Yorli  tiglit  together, 
diminishing  its  capacity,  and  squeezing  out  the  juice.  When 
all  the  fluid  is  extracted,  the  mangueras  are  emptied  of  their 
contents  on  raw  hides,  laid  in  the  son,  where  the  coarse 
flour  soon  dries.  It  is  then  baked  on  smooth  plates,  made 
of  dry  clay,  with  a  slow  fire  below.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  process.  The  coarse  flour  ia  laid  perfectly 
dry  on  the  hot  plates,  where  the  women,  with  a  dexterity 
only  to  fae  acquired  iiy  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a  round  and 
very  thm  layer,  nearly  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  laid  ou, 
Ja  ropha  Uan  Koi.  ^j^jg  ^^^  ^^  merely  with  a  piece  of  calabash,  whicli  they 

keep  in  constant  motion ;  pressing  gently  every  port  of  the  sur&.ce,  until  the  heat  haa  united 
the  meal  into  a  cake,  without  in  the  least  altering  its  colour  or  scorching  iL  Their  method 
of  turning  a  cassava  cake  of  that  size  resembles  sleight  of  hand ;  for  they  effect  it  with  two 
pieces  of  split  cane,  without  breaking  it,  though  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  dollar,  and  only  as 
yet  half  cemented  together,  and  of  a  substance  aiways  brittle,  especially  when  warmed. 
This  bread  is  very  nourishing,  and  will  melt  to  a  jelly  in  a  liquid ;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  eaten 
in  any  quantity  when  dry,  as  it  swells,  on  being  moistened,  to  many  times  its  original  bulk. 
It  will  ieej)  good  for  any  length  of  time,  if  preserved  in  a  dry  place.  The  expressed  juice 
deposits,  after  standmg  for  some  time,  a  fine  white  stai'ch,  which,  when  made  into  jelly,  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  prepared  from  the  arrow-root 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Jatropha  Manihot  belongs  to  a  highly  poisonous  tribe,  and 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  tie  species,  it  cannot  but  excite  astonisliment  to  find 
that  it  yet  yields  so  abundant  a  flour,  rendered  iimocent  by  the  ert  of  man,  and  aflbrding 
nourishment  to  many  tliousands  in  South  America.  Even  in  our  own  country  it  is  largely 
imported  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name  of  Tapioca.  Such  is  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  juice  of  Manioc,  that  it  sometimes  occasions  death  in  a  few  minutes;  and  thus  many 
of  the  mJiappy  Indians  destroyed  their  Spanish  persecutors.  A  Surinam  physician  admin- 
istered it,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  dogs  and  cats,  who  died  after  twenty-flve  minutes  of 
dreadful  egony.  Dissection  proved  that  it  operated  Ijy  means  of  the  nervous  system  alone, 
an  opinion  confirmed  by  thirty-six  drops  being  afterwards  given  to  a  criminal.  These  had 
scarcely  reached  the  stomach  when  such  torments  and  convulsions  ensued,  that  the  man 
expired  in  six  minutes ;  three  hours  afterwards  the  body  was  opened,  when  the  stomach  was 
found  shrunk  to  half  its  natural  size ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  fiital  principle  resides 
in  a  volatile  substance,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is  satisfaetorilj'  proved 
by  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root  for  food.  The  root  of  manioc  is  also  the  basis  oi  several 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten.  An  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
Jatropha  Manihot  yields  nourishment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  wheat, 
A  delicate  aromatic  seed  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Tonqum  Bean.  This 
is  the  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  plants  of  South  America,  two  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice ;  the  Cow  Tree  and  the  Arracacha.  The  first  of  these  (^Galactodeitdroa  Mile  of 
Humboldt)  is  almost  confined  to  the  coast  Cordillera  near  the  Lake  of  Maracayba  Hum- 
boldt had  often  heard  of  this  tree,  and  been  assured  that  the  negroes  on  the  fasm,  who  drank 
plentifuliy  of  this  vegetable  milk,  regarded  it  as  wholesome :  but  so  acrid  and  poisonous  are 
all  other  lactescent  trees,  that  nothing  but  experience  convinced  him  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Palo  de  Vaca  are  not  exaggerated.  The  tree  is  liandsome,  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Star  Apple  iCkrysopkyUum  Cainito).  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk,  an  abundant 
gummy  and  thick  milk  exudes,  which  diffuses  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell.  Humboldt  drank 
a  large  quantity  of  tliis  milk,  night  and  morning,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable 
effect,  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  being  the  only  thing  that  was  unpleasant.  The  negroes  soak 
their  Maize  or  Cassava  bread  in  it;  and  give  the  name  of  cheese  to  the  curdy,  tough,  mem- 
branaceous pubstance  which  collects  on  the  surface,  after  some  days'  exposure  to  the  air. 
Humboldt  says  :* — "  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  that  I  beheld  during  my  journey, 
there  was  hardly  any  that  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly  as  the  Cow  Tree.  Every  thing 
connected  with  milk  and  with  farinaceous  food  inspires  us  with  interest,  and  reminds  us  rf 
oUr  helpless  infancy.  Ancient  and  modern  nations  have  felt  a  religious  veneration  for  grain ; 
iind  milk  seems  exclusively  an  animal  production.  Such  being  our  first  impressions,  the  sur- 
prise that  seizes  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  such  a  tree  is  but  natural.    It  glows  on  the  rocky 
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^ide  of  a  mountain,  ecarcely  instnuating  its  roots  in  the  etone.  For  many  months,  not  a 
sliowcr  of  rain  fella  on  its  dry  and  Coriaceous  leaves,  the  branches  seem  dry  and  dead ;  but 
pierce  the  trunk-,  and  a  sweet  and  nourishing  millt  flows.  At  sunrise,  ihls  vegetable  source 
is  moat  abundant;  then  the  blacks  and  native  people  hurvy  from  all  parts,  provided  with 
jugs,  to  catch  the  milk,  whiuh  tuins  yellow  and  thick  on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  Ihe 
epot,  and  others  carry  it  to  their  children,  till  one  might  fancy  that  a  cowherd  was  distri- 
buting to  his  ft,mily  the  milk  of  the  flock."  From  this  extraordinary  fluid,  Dr.  Thomson 
has  extracted  a  new  substance,  which  he  calla  Galactine. 

The  Arracacha  (Arrococia  esculenla,  Bot.  Magazine,  t.  3092.)  is  a  productive  and  hardy 
root,  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  of  easy  digestion.  It  ia  peculiar  to  the  hilly  country,  and  is 
particularly  cultivated  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  aa 
potatoes,  to  which  it  ia  preferred,  resembling',  in  shape  and  taste,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
The  natives  frequently  use  it,  together  with  maize,  for  making  that  celebrated  Indian  beve- 
rage called  chica,  which  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  mountaineers.  The  nwts  are  irregularly 
shaped,  fjid  adhere  in  clusters  to  the  original  plant  The  culture  of  the  Arracacha  root  Iim 
lately  hptn  extended  to  Jamaica,  the  climate  of  which  seems  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature. 
The  s/M  ivhich  suits  yams  appears  equally  adapted  to  the  Arracacha, 

SuBSECT,  3. — Zoology. 

Thf  Zoology  of  Brazil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  know  not  how  to  convey  an  adequate 
idet  ol'  its  magnificence  or  its  richness.  Yet,  if  we  view  it  in  reference  to  that  of  any  other 
rej-ion  of  equal  extent,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  This  extraor- 
dijuary  luiuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  New 
World,  but  more  particularly  of  its  intertropical  regions,  has  been  the  aatonisi.>nent  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores.  But  no  one  has  more  happily  illustrated,  with 
every  appearance  of  tiutji,  the  probable  causes  of  this  fecundity,  than  the  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt. "  The  narrowness,"  observes  this  accomplished  traveller,  "  of  this  variously  indented 
continent,  its  great  extension  towards  tlie  icy  pole,  the  wide  ocean  ovet  which  tnp  tropical 
winds  blow,  the  flatness  of  the  eastern  coasts,  the  currents  of  cold  sea-wafer  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego  towards  Peru ;  the  number  of  mountains,  the  sources 
of  countless  springs,  and  whose  snow-clad  summits  tower  above  the  clouds;  the  abundance 
of  large  streams,  which,  after  many  windings,  always  seek  tiie  remotest  coast;  deserts 
without  (naked)  sand,  therefore  (he  less  heated;  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  the  well- 
watered  plains  near  the  equator,  and  which  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  raoun- 
tnins  and  the  water  are  most  remote,  exhale  immense  masses  of  imbibed  or  self-producing 
water :  all  these  circumstances  give  to  the  flat  portion  of  America  a  climate  which,  by  its 
moisture  and  coolness,  forms  a  surprising  contrast  with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  are 
to  be  ascribed  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  exuberant  foliage,  which 
forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Continent," 

In  applying  these  philosophic  observations  to  Brazil,  eome  modifications  must  be  made,  and 
some  exceptions  pointed  out.  Two  years  spent  in  traversing  these  enchanting  regions,  and 
exploring  their  zoological  treasures,  enable  us  to  state  the  following  particulars  fi'om  personal 
observation.  Vegetation,  indeed,  covers  every  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  but  in  very 
difierent  degrees,  and  with  some  remarkable  modifications.  A  stupendous  range  of  virgin 
forests  may  bo  said  to  extend  fiom  one  extremity  of  Brazil  to  the  other,  running  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  forming  a  magnificent  belt  between  that  and  tbo  interior :  here  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  rich,  being  (principally  vegetable  mould,  or  a  fat  red  loam.  In  these  virgin 
forests  vegetation  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance ;  they  produce  all  the  large  timber  trees ; 
and  the  ground,  when  deared  for  cultivation,  giv^  an  amazing  increase.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  traveller  pass  beyond  these  limifB,  than  he  meets  with  a  totally  different  country. 
The  Sertam  districts  then  commence;  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  Brazilians  to 
all  inland  parts  situated  beyond  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast;  nevertheless,  the  natives 
give  more  accurate  distinctions  to  the  different  features  of  the  interior.  The  names  of 
Campo  and  Tahulara  are  applied  to  those  extensive  and  somewhat  elevated  plains  which  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  or  interspersed,  like  a  park,  at  short  distances,  with  low  and  often 
stunted  evergreens.  Clear  of  underwood,  and  open  to  the  traveller  in  every  direction,  these 
plains  are  ft'equenlly  broken  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gentle  hollows,  where  the  trees  become 
rather  higher  and  acquire  a  more  flourishing,  growth,  thus  foniiing  woodn;  yet  they  are  so 
matted  with  an  underwood  of  cacti,  bromelie,  and  other  spiny  shrubs  and  plants,  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  hunter.  These  dry  woods  are  termed  Catingas.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  in  all  these  situations  is  more  or  loss  sandy,  and,  although 
never  destitute  of  verdure,  the  vegetation  can  scarcely  be  called  luxuriant,  particularly 
when  compared  to  that  of  tiie  coast  and  the  majestic  virgin  forests  which  border  its  shores. 
Tliese  observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  mines, 
but  are  descriptive,  with  little  variation,  of  all  those  provinces  north  of  Minas  Geraes.  It 
IS  this  diversity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  so  naturally  influences  the  distribution 
of  its  animals  as  well  as  its  vegetables.    The  number  and  variety  of  insects  towards  the 
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coast  is  inconceivable ;  moisture  and  shade,  with  rich  and  soft  veg'etabie  juices,  seem  esaen- 
tial  to  ituineroua  tribes ;  but  on  the  compos  and  tabularas,  and  in  the  catinga,  woods,  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  water  scarce,  and  the  foliage  hirsh  and  stunted,  insects  really  appear 
to  be  scarce;  for  the  traveller  may  Journey  onwards  for  hours,  without  heing  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  butterfly.  The  birds,  indeed,  are  much  mora  numerous,  particularly 
those  of  the  Tanager  femily,  as  thess  derive  their  principal  food  Ifrom  the  small  fruits  and 
berries  which  the  catinga  trees  produce  in  abundance.  But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  oa 
these  general  peculiarities,  however  interesting,  hut  proceed  to  arapidsketchof  those  tribes 
most  remarkable  in  the  zoology  of  Brazil. 

Among  the  Quadrupeds,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  Monkeys  and 
Bats.  The  satyr-like  Apes  and  Baboons  of  the  Old  World  far  exceed  in  size  any  rf  their 
'ribe  yet  discovered  in  America;  neither  are  the  genera  of  this  continent  similar  to  those 
of  Africa  or  of  India;  all  have  tails,  but  are  without  cheek  pouches  or  naked  callosities  on 
their  buttocks.  The  Howling  Monkeys  (Mycetes  111.)  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
virgin  forests,  and  are  heard  morning  and  evening  sending  forth  such  tremendous  and  fright- 
ful howls,  as  to  impress  the  listener  with  the  idea  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  some  gigan- 
tic and  ferocious  animal.  The  Ursine  Howling  Monkey  (M.  wrsina  Humb.)  is  of  this 
description,  and  although  small,  its  voice,-  loudei  than  that  of  a  bear,  is  perfectly  terrific 
Monkeys  ate  only  ahimdant  in  the  virgin  forests:  they  live  entirely  among  the  loftiest 
trees ;  and  their  tails,  being  prehensile,  give  them  an  additional  facility  in  leapmg  and  jump- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  No  less  than  sixty-five  species  are 
described  as  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  regions  adjacent. 

The  Bals  are  surprisingly  numerous;  and  are,  no  doubt,  powerful  instruments  to  keep 
within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects:  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely  upon 
fruits,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the  cattle  stables,  and  even 
the  huts  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both.  We  have  more  than  once  had  a  horse  or 
mule  so  much  weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling'. 

The  ferocious  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  small,  and,  although  of  many  species,  they  appear 
to  he  few  in  number,  and  are  Ifearfiil  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  Puma  and  the  Jaguaf, 
the  last  being  a  most  formidable  animal.  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly 
marked  Tiger  Cats ;  hut  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  Hyena,  onil  the  whole  list  of  savage 
quftdrupads  ao  common  in  Africa  or  in  India,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  New  World. 

The  Puma  (F.  concolor)  may  be  said  io  represent  the  Lion  in  the  New  World ;  like  that, 
it  is  large  and  uniformly  yellow,  but  without  a  mane  or  tufled  tail.  It  is  aljout  five  feet 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  high.  Azara  informs  us  that  it  climbs  trees  with  the  greatest 
ease,  although  it  generally  lives  in  the  forests,  and  lies  concealed  in  underwood.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  never  attacks  man;  and  when  in  confinement  hecomes  as  gentle  as  a  do^. 
Whether  this  Paraguay  species  is  the  same  as  the  Puma  mentioned  by  Major  Smith,  (firif. 
Cuv.  2438.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  Jaguar  (F.  onca  L.)  is  not  unlike  the  American  panther:  they  are  solitary  animals, 
inhabiting  thick  virgin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and  even  hulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are 
especialij  enemies  to  horses.  It  will,  indeed,  not  attack  man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger; 
but  this  is  no  security  to  the  traveller,  as  Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two  men  who  were 
seized  and  carried  away  by  these  animals  when  sitting  before  a  large  Ere.  There  are  two 
races,  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  fere  fierce  and  untameable.  The  Tapir  and 
diflerent  species  of  Sloth  are  well  known  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  The  Armadillos  likewise  belong  to  this  continent.  Travellers  men- 
tion small  deer ;  while  numerous  Cavys,  Squirrels,  and  lesser  quadrupeds,  abound.  Horses 
and  mules  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

The  ornithological  features  of  Brazil  have  already  been  noticed;  and,  in  regard  to  species, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
tlie  whole  empire  has  been  yet  explored;  yet  upwards  of  500  different  birds  have  been 
already  discovered,  and  new  objects  are  continually  enriching  our  museums.  To  enumerate 
these  would  he  tedious,  even  were  it  possible;  but  a  few  genera!  particulars  will  not.be 
misplaced. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  not  proportion  ably  numerous.  Large  Black  Vultures  are  every- 
where seen  perfectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way-side,  ready  to  devour  ofial  or 
any  dead  animal  substance.  They  appear  of  a  different  species  to  the  turkey  buzzard  and 
black  vulture  of  the  United  States.  The  King  Vulture  (F.  papa  L.)  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  hut  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  remarkably  elegant  in  its  plumage.  The  forests  of 
Guiana,  Para,  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  shelter  the  Aqnila  destructor,  or  Great  Destroying 
JEagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasses  in  size 
the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measurmg  near  three  feet  long ;  the  back  and  upper  plumage 
is  hJacIt,  the  under  grayish  white,  and  on  the  hind  head  is  a  semicircular  crest  of  feathers, 
which  is  erected  at  pleasure.  It  flies  with  majestic  rapidity,  and  preys  only  upon  the  largei 
quadriipeds,  as  deer,  sloths,  monkeys,  &c.,  pursuing  them  indiscriminately,  and  teai'ing  them 
lo  pieces  hy  its  enormous  talons.    In  contrast  to  this  formidable  bird  of  prey  is  a  litlle  owl  . 
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not  much  digger  than  a  sparrow,  a  pair  of  which  were  the  first  birds  we  shot  after  landiDg 
ill  South  America.  The  Caracara,  or  Brazilian  Crested  Eagle,  we  haoe  recently  illustrated 
(Zonlogicul  Illustrations,  PI.  2.),  and  many  other  buzaards  occur  towards  Paraguay. 

Tlie  extensive  order  of  Perching  Birds  oHers  numerous  tribes  conspicuous  for  their  j>eauty, 

their  splendour,  or  their  singularity.  The  Tyrant  FJy-catchera  (Tyrannints  Sw.)  are  seen 

11   I  e    pen  p      h  d    n  IJie  surroundrng  branches,  and  pei-petuaJSy  on  the  watch 

s.    Th     V         has    FluvicoHnm  Sw.)  run  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 

n    b  n     n    he  san  e  p        t,  and  perpetually  wagging  their  tails.    In  the  damp  and 

h  rgin  forests  reside  small  troops  of  those  elegant  little 

h  d     the  Manakins  {Piprhia  Sw.),  varied  with  black,  golden, 

and      u  e  blue,  seeking  the  sdH  berries  of  the  Melastoms  and 

e    s  mtlar  shrubs.    The  Trogons  (^Ttogonina  Sw.),  MoEmots 

Pn  It   i  111.),  and  PufP-birds,  seek  the  most  sombre  shades ;  the 

An        tishes  (MyotheriTim  Sw.)  and  the  Bush  Shrikes  (Tfiom- 

ioplui     IB  Sw.)  are  more  frequent  in  Iha  catingn  woods;  while 

pe    hed  upon  the  higher  trees  are  seen  flocks  of  Toucans  (Runi- 

p  as  d<B  Sw.).    The  Fruit-eaters  are  heard  morning  and  euen- 

n  ii   the  seme   situations;   and  one,  called  the  Amponga, 

B     k  mith,  orBelJ-bird  {Jig.  973.),  uttering  a  loud  note  like  the 

f  a  hammer  upon  fiie  anvil.     On  proceeding  more  inland, 

d  ft      n    tribes  and  new  species  awoit  the  traveller.     The  Chat- 

rs  AmpeliniB  Sw.),  Woodpeckers  (Pidante  Sw.),  and  Tree- 

pe     (_CerthianiE  Sw.)  frequent  the  catinga  woods,  the  former 

d    pon  1)  a  search  for  insects  on  the  stems.    Innumerable  Tanagers, 

h  fl    k  y  CO   u    d  Parrakeets,  occur  in  the  tabulara  woods,  and  on  the  less 

naked  campos,  while  the  palms,  common  to  these  districts,  are  frequented  by  splendid 

Markaws,  which  crack  the  stone-like  nuts  with  perfect  fiicility. 

Hurammg-biids  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  darting  about  frcsn 
flower  to  flower,  among  splendid  butterflies  ollfin  much  larger  than  themselves, 

The  Wafer  Birfs,  along  the  swampy  coasts  of  Para  and  in  some  other  parts,  are  abun- 
dant; but  these  tribes,  upon  the  whole,  are  but  locally  dispersed.  The  splendid  scarlet 
Curlew  and  the  red  Flamingo  are  met  with  near  Para,  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds. 

Serpents  and  Reptiles  appear  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Africa. 
Alligators  of  a  small  size  are  often  seen  basking  on  the  sunny  edges  of  the  savannahs ;  but 
ofher-.  are  mentioned  by  travellers  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  more  ferocious  habits.  The 
Rattlesnake  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  vprj  rare,  although  there  are  other  snakes  whose 
Q_,  bite  la  belieTed  to  be  equally  venomous:  we  must,  how- 

ever, observe  that  the  Brazilians  are  uncommonly  igno- 
rant in  these  matters,  and  that  we  were  particutarly 
struck  with  the  paucity  of  these  reptiles  met  with  in  our 
daily  journeys  and  woodland  excursions.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Boas  of  a  large  size 
are  said  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  frogs  in  some  situations  are  innumerable,  and  their 
croaking  is  almost  deafening.  We  well  remember  a 
little  negro  boy  bringing  to  us,  as  a  curiosity  even  to  the 
urain  uu  1  ma  iiativcs,  a  frog  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  little 

urchin  could  scarcely  walk  with  it  in  both  hands:  its 
body  was  certainly  bigger  than  flie  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  We  omitted  to  ascertain  the 
precise  species  (^g.  974.). 


Cupd  Eollorllj  O  oa  Rre-Fly 

To  enumprate  the  countleas  vanety  of  Insects  ould  be  aln  o  t  n  possible.  Near  the 
jirgjn  forests  they  ab  olutely  swarm  Ihi,  d  r  dl  Butteril  b^  (_Pap  I  onidte),  more  par- 
nularly,  are  ol  a  Size  and  brilliancj   unrivalled  by  any  in  the  whole  world;  of  these 
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gaily  coloured  tribes  w«  estimate  that  between  600  and  700  species  are  found  in  Brazil 
alone.  Some  of  the  lesser  are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  One,  in  particular,  named  after 
the  God  of  Love  (Pap.  Ctipido  L.)  {Jig.  975.),  has  the  under  wings  embossed  with  gold 
spots  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  if  liquid  drops  of  that  metal  had  (alien  upon  the  wingB 
and  cooled  without  injuring  them.  Ante  are  as  numerous  as  in  Western  Africa;  but  the 
scorpions  and  centipedes  are  small,  rarely  seen,  and  do  not  appear  to  alarm  the  natives. 
Many  6P  the  Beetle  tribe  ore  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  appearance,  and  others  for  the 
splendour  ,of  their  colours.  The  Great  Fire-fly  {Fulgora  laitteniaria)  (_fig.  976.),  ia  said 
to  emit  from  its  snout  a  light  more  sparkling  than  that  from  a  dozen  glow-worms.  This 
fiict,  however,  we  have  never  verified,  although  we  frequently  found  the  insect.  The  Dia- 
mond Jteetle  we  have  belbre  mentioned;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  two 
others  of  the  same  genus,  peculiar  to  tbe  more  southern  provinces  towards  St.  Catharine's. 

The  Marine  Shells  of  tbe  Brazilian  coast  are  remarkably  few,  the  Capsa  brasiliana 
{^g.  977.)  being  almost  the  only  example  of  a  genus  peculiar  to  these  seas.  The  exterior 
is  covered  with  an  olive  epidermis;  the  interior  is  tinged  with  violet-  Two  new  species 
of  Modioli  or  Dale-mussels  {Jig.  978.)  have  recently  been  brought  from  Eio  de  Janeiro. 
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Bad  the  rare  Voluta  brasiliana  of  Lamarck  b  stated  to  have  come  from  this  coast  Few 
bivalve  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  large  rivers ,  but  theoO  are  different  Irora  all  the 
North  American  species,  and  may  he  known  by  Jieir  ouperior  iridescence  The  genus 
HyHa  Lam,,  and  lis  various  subgenera,  among  which  is  the  Castftlia.  of  the  same  aut''or, 
are  all  from  the  Brazilian  rivers.  Some  very  singuhr  land  shells  also  occur  in  the  lorests, 
one  of  which,  the  Bulimus  ovalis  (_fig.  979.),  often  e^iceeds  four  inches  in  length 
Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  was  first  toudied  in  1499  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  penetrated  ftr  beyond  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Maraflon.  Next  year  it  occurred  unsought  to  Alvarez  Cabral,  while  conduct- 
ing a  fleet  from  Lisbon  to  the  Ekst  Indies,  then  the  aSnost  exclusive  object  of  Portuguese 
ambition.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Afi'ica,  he  came  upon  Porto  Seguro,  which 
then  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  large  island.  Cabral  immediately  sent  back  one  of  his  ships 
with  tidings  of  the  discovery ;  and  Brazil,  as  it  was  called  from  the  ornamental  wood  which 
appeared  its  most  valuable  commodity,  was  speedily  colonised.  As  it  seemed,  however,  to 
yield  no  other  important  article,  and  as  the  ground  could  be  kept  only  by  severe  contests 
with  the  savage  natives,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
could  come  into  any  rivalry  with  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Spain, 

The  otiier  European  nations  did  not  &il  to  dispute  tbe  possession  of  so  wide  and  open  a 
coast.  Villegngnon  eaiTied  over  a  body  of  French  Huguenots  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  was 
even  for  b.  short  lime  termed  Antarctic  IVanoe ;  and  the  English  attempted  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  north  at  Paraiba :  but  the  fierce  and  determined  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  rooted  up 
both  these  establishments.  A  more  formidable  effort  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  after  the  trans- 
.  ference  of  Brazil  to  Philip  It,  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  Under  Prince  itfaurice 
they  made  tliemselves  masters  of  the  whole  north  of  Brazil,  which  they  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  their  establishment  having  been  too  much  reduced,  and  their  attention 
being  engrossed  by  other  objects,  the  Portuguese,  in  1654,  commenced  a  series  of  brisk 
attacks,  by  which  they  soon  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  After  several 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  affairs  both  by  arms  and  negotiation,  the  Dutch,  in  1661,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  had  subsequently  some 
occasional  quarrels  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1763,  when  tlie  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayrea  took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  which,  however,  was  restored 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763. 

The  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  chiefly  from  the  year  1699.  That  was  the  epoen 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  diamonds;  two  brilliant  objects, 
which  placed  Brazil  completely  on  a  level  with  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  fully  ascertained,  and  some  progress  was  made  ic 
causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce. 
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The  separation  of  Brazil  from  Porlugal  was  first  occasioned  by  events  in  Europe.  Napo- 
leon iiaving  sent  Jnnot,  in  1807,  with  an  army  to  occupy  Lisbon,  the  Prince  Regent  with  ail 
his  court  sailed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1808,  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Even  after  the  downfall  of 
tlie  Prenck  imperial  power  had  restored  him  to  the  dominion  of  Portugul,  this  prince,  now 
king',  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  considered  as  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1821,  however,  the  constitntional  movements  in  both 
hemispheres  induced  him  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazii. 
The  violence  of  the  Portuguese  cortes  called  upon  the  prince  also  to  return,  and  his  endea- 
vour to  reduce  Braail  into  a  subordinate  appendage  of  Portugal  drove  the  transatlantic  state 
into  open  resistance  and  decided  separation.  At  the  king's  death,  Don  Pedro  did  not  attempt 
to  follow  up  his  right  of  inheritance  over  both  kingdoms,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
American  share.  In  consequence  of  Internal  disturbances,  however,  he  has  since  been 
obliged  lio  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  infant  son. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  form  of  government  in  Brazil  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  The  sove- 
reign, who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  concluding 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  officers  of  the  empjre,  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, &c.  The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  two  houses  chosen  by  indirect  electioa, 
that  is  by  electors  chosen  fer  this  purpose.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life ;  the  dejHities 
or  representative  for  the  term  of  four  years.  These  houses  have  the  usual  powers  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  constitutional  monarchies;  they  regulate  the  course  of  public  aflairs,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  military  estahlishment,  create  and  suppress  public  offices,  impose  taxes, 
authorise  the  raising  of  loans,  &c.  The  imperial  ministers  are  responsible  to  them  for  vio- 
lations of  the  constitution.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  assembly  and  governor  for 
administering  provincial  affiiirs.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difficulty  in  enlbrcing  the  mea- 
sures of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  and  over 
provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  local  spirit.  The  northern  districts,  in  particular,  have 
made  vigorous  attempts  and  still  cherish  the  wish  to  form  a  separate  and  republican  govern- 
ment, on  the  model  of  those  now  established  over  the  rest  of  America. 

The  revenue  of  Brazil  is  stated  at  about  15,000,000  dollars.  This  is  burdened  witii  a  debl 
of  50,000,000  dollars.  The  military  force  consists  of  30,000  troops  of  the  line,  with  50,000 
militia;  and  there  is  a  marine,  composed  of  3  ships  of  tlie  line,  8  frigates,  and  25  smaller 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  fully  equal  to  tliose  of  any  region  in  the  Kew  World. 
The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  all  the  richest  tropical 
productions,  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber;  the  fields 
lire  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle;  and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found 
near  the  surlace  of  the  earth.  Its  chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  fable- 
lands,  which  cover  so  much  of  Spanish  America,  it  affords  no  eligible  situation  for  European 
colonists;  and  the  labourmg  classes  consist  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves;  a  circumstance 
adverse  to  its  prosperity,  and  necessarily  engendering  many  evils.  ^ 

Dense  and  impenetrable  forests  (Jig.  930.  J  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
pxhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South  America, 
The  nfin  te  var  ety  of  tints 
vhich  teen  oods  d  splay,  give 
them  an  aspect  wl  oily  d  flerent 
f  on  hose  of  Eu  -ope  Each  of 
the  lofly  sons  of  the  forest  has  an 
effect  d  stmc  f  om  that  of  the 
rest  The  b  11  ant  wh  te  of  tlie 
silver  t  ee  the  bro  vn  head  of  the 
Mangoa,  the  purple  Rov/e  s  of  the 
Brazil  wood  the  yel  ow  labur- 
nums tiie  deep  re  I  f  ngus,  and 
the  carmme  colou  ed  lichens, 
wh  cl  mvest  the  t  unks  nwX  tlie 
bark  all  m  ng  e  br  II  ant  con- 
fu  o  for  n  ng  groups  finely  con- 
tnu-ted  and  d  ver  ified  The  gi- 
^  ve  to  tl  ese  forests  an  ncomparable 
"a      J     "AU  t  ese     re  a  networl    of  c  eep  ng  and  cl  n  b  ng  plants,  so 

la  e  as  to  form  ound  tl  e  large  t  ees  a  verdant  wall  wh  c  the  ej  e  s  u  ab  e  to  pe  etrate ; 
a  d  many  of  the  flower  ng  spec  es  tl  at  clu  b  up  the  tr  nks  spread  fo  th  and  present  the 
nppearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.     These  woods  are  not  a  silent  sr —  — ' 
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iluring  the  deepest  heat  of  noon,  but  are  crowded  and  rendered  vocal  by  (he  greatest  variety 
of  the  animal  tribes.  Birds  of  the  most  singular  forms  and  most  superb  plumage  flutter 
Ihrough  the  buahea  The  toucan  rattles  his  large  hollow  bill ;  the  busy  orioles  creep  out 
of  their  long  pendent  nests ;  the  amorous  thrush,  the  chattering  manakin,  the  full  tones  of 
the  nightingale,  amuse  the  hunter;  while  tie  humming-birds,  rivalling  in  lustre  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant 
beetles  buzz  in  the  air;  and  the  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower.  Meantime  the  beautiful,  but  sometimes  dangerous, 
race  of  lizards  and  serpents,  exceeding  in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide  out  of 
the  leaves  and  hollows  of  the  trees.  Troops  of  squirrels  and  monkeys  leap  from  bough  to 
hough,  and  large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing  from  their  nests,  creep  along  the  ground."  It  con- 
cerns us  here  to  remark,  that  these  immense  forests  ore  rich  in  timber  of  every  description 
for  use  and  ornament,  suited  either  for  carpentry,  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  furniture.  That 
kind  especially  called  Brazil  wood  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  red  dye  which 

Agriculture  is  exercised  in  Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  in  fertile  soils,  but  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner.  The  fiirmers,  till  of^late,  were  a  most  JOTorant  race,  not  believing 
that  there  were  any  countries  in  the  world  except  Portugal  and  Brazil,  nor  any  except  the 
last  in  which  Ihe  sugar-cane  ^ew.  They  have  begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  world  in  general,  and  to  ratrodnce  improved  processes  from  tlie  West  India  islands. 
Iiand  !«  BO  abundant  that  they  never  think  of  employing  manure,  but  bread  up  a  fresh  spot 
wl  en  e  a  cultivated  one  is  exhausted.  They  do  not  even  grub  up  the  trees,  but  plant  the 
su  a  Lanes  among  (he  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  from  which  cannot  bo  cleared  away 
w  ti   ut  great  labour. 

Ai  o      the  objects  of  culture,  sugar  has  long  been  prominent;  the  rich  and  moist  soils  on 
a  g  eat  part  of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  (o  it     Notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of 
land  a  considerable  capital  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation,  including  at  least 
fb  ty  sjaves  and  a  variety  of  machinery.    The  amount  is  from  SOOOi.  to  10,000(.,  which  is 
often  ho    owed,  payable  by  successive  small  instalments.     Cotton  has  of  late  become  a  lead- 
ng  a  t  cle,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  demand  in  Britain.    The  best  is  ti   t    f  P 
nambu  o    tliat  of  Maranham  and  Seara  being  coarser,  though  it  is  the  staple  of  b  th  pi 
Id  the  d  (ricts  southwards  it  also  declines,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro  is  of  little  vali        T  b 
18  cultivated,  along  with  the  sugar,  for  home  use,  and  is  an  object  of  trafiic  betw        tl     p  o- 
vinces.    Coflee  is  only  of  recent  introductbn;  but  within  these  few  years  th       1        lis 
been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  most  important  object  of  Brazilian      mnri 
■  For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidnaybeans  are  the  articles  most  ra  ed      I\I 
and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries.    Rice  is  largely   ult     ted 
only  in  Maranham. 

Cattle  multiply  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  mo  esp  Uy 
in  the  south.  The  great  forms  contain  2000,  3000,  4000,  and  sometimes  even  40  000  1  d 
The  bulk  of  these  roam  at  large  in  a  wild  state,  with  no  attendance  except  th  t  f  tw 
three  peons  or  herdsmen,  riding  constantly  round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the 
hounds,  and  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Once  a  year  only  they  are  col- 
lected within  an  enclosure,  and  branded  with  tie  mark  of  the  master.  Portions  of  these 
roving  herds  are  from  time  to  time  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  though  the  flesh 
nlaj  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A  certain  number, 
notwithstanding,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat,  which  is  considered  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  Wild  cattle. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  most  celebrated,  (hough  by  no  means  the  most  valuable,  source 
of  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  tliat  of  Africa,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought  down  by  streams 
which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  agitation  in  water.  No 
attempts  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  to  penetrate  intii  the  interior  deposits  of  this  precious 
metal.  When  the  auriferous  streams  overflow  their  banks,  the  inlmbitanCs,  te  whom  the 
search  seems  generally  left  open,  hasten  in  crowds  to  this  attractive  occupation.  A  maw 
takes  his  station  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  begins  with  a  small  hoe  to  open  a  trench, 
which  may  he  carried  in  any  direction  that  suits  him,  provided  it  does  not  encounter  that  of 
another  adventurer.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  through  the  day,  and  is  poured  ofl"  at 
night;  the  sediment  deposited,  called  cascalho,  is  then  carried  home,  and  made,  though  by 
very  rude  processes,  to  render  up  its  gold.  That  the  soil  may  be  impregnated  in  every 
direction,  channels  are  formed  down  the  sides  of  the  golden  mountain,  and  pits  dug,  by 
which  processes  it  is  perforated  like  o  honeycomb;  and  the  earth  being  all  washed  away, 
presents  a  picture  of  desolation  which  excites  the  astonishment  of  strangers.  The  produce 
of  gold  has  greatly  diminished,  and  on  the  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to  Brazil  a 
fatal  gift.  The  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  after  the  amount  ceased  lo  repay  the 
labour.  A  few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of  stea>'y 
and  regular  occupation;  and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  and  &oni 
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n  h  ch  the  most  sclid  weilth  might  hai  •.  been  derived,  ia  allowed  to  lie  waste.  The  fifUi 
(1  I  ncd  by  the  king  thoui;}i  extea  i\  ly  evaded  pre^ee  heavily  on  this  branch  of  industry, 
rhe  d  an  Di  d?  oi  Bnz  I  are  a  lourcc  of  wealth  still  more  brilliant,  yet  even  less  pro- 
Intt  \e  Tlie  principal  dnmond  grnund  s  m  a  cucmt  of  sixteen  leagues  round  Tejuco,  in 
the  di&lnct  ol  Serro  do  Pr  o  The  trade  has  heftt  monopolised  by  the  government;  and,  as 
usual  m  such  cases,  has  been  conducted  at  a  very  great  expense.  Not  less  than  35,000?. 
annually  is  said  to  be  expended  in  ofS- 
"^''  cers,  negroes,  machinery,  and  instru- 

ments. All  proprietors  resident  near 
the  spot  eagerly  proffer  their  negroes 
at  R  very  low  rate ;  to  virhieh  proceed- 
ing it  ie  alleg'ed  that  sinister  motives 
Irequently  impel  them.  The  dia- 
monds of  Brazil  are  found  in  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  gold,  among 
portions  of  alluvial  earth.  Of  all  the 
depositories  of  diamonds,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated is  the  river  Jiquitonhonha 
(J^.  981.),  which  flows  neftrfy  as 
'  bnxid  as  tJie  Thames  at  Windsor. 

When  worked,  the  channel  is  turned  aside  either  by  canals  or  pumps,  and  the  earth  fl'om 
the  bottom  dug  out  The  ca'jcalho  is  then  kid  m  heipa  by  the  side  of  a  flooring  (Jig.  982.), 
di\ided  into  larious  compartment'!,  into  each  of  which  a  current  of  water  is  wlmitted. 
While  this  passes  through  the  cascalho  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  rakm,^  it  till  the  earthy  par- 
ticles are  washed  awaj  The  negro  stationed  at 
each  compartment  then  begins  a  most  diligent 
search  for  the  diamonds  When  he  finds  one,  he 
claps  his  hands  and  lioMs  it  up  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb  to  the  oveiwer,  who  places  it  in 
a  bowl  Huspendpd  trom  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
When  a  negro  presents  a  stone  of  seTcnteen  carata 
and  a  half  he  receives  his  liberty ;  and  handsome 
presents  are  given  whenever  any  diamond  of  infe- 
rior though  of  considerable,  size  is  found.  On  the 
other  hand  the  strictest  precaubons  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  from  being  secreted.  Three  over- 
seers placed  on  h  gh  seats,  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  group  and  the  net,roes  are  frequently 
changed  Iroin  one  compartment  to  another,  lest 
they  should  thrust  a  diamond  mio  a  corner,  and 
return  to  take  it  awa)  There  is  an  infinite  va- 
..«.....a  ™.  ^.     —  ^^^l^y  ^  |.j^^  ^^^  ^j.  jjij^  diamonds.     Some  are  so 

very  small  that  "^xteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  make  up  a  carat,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
(wo  or  three  are  usually  found  in  the  course  of  a  year  weighing  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carats.  It  is  not  expected  that  one  weighing  thirty  carats  will  be  found  oftener  than  once 
in  two  years.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but 
not  so  hard.  At  tiie  first  discovery  of  the  mines  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a  thousand 
ounces  of  diamonds,  which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  market;  but  of  late  their 
annual  produce  has  not  much  exceeded  22,000  carats. 

Of  other  mineral  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior  province  of 
Matto  Grosso ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also  topazes  larger  than 
those  of  Saxony  and  Siberia,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystal. 

Manufactures  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  ^an  in  any  other  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  only  fiibric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  cairied  on 
ill  the  capital  to  a  great  extent.  Tlie  articles  wrought  are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  an 
object  even  of  export. 

Commerce  flom'iehes  in  consequence  of  the  very  dependence  of  the  country  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  as  well  as  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trade 
for  the  southern  coasts,  which  send  to  it  provisions  for  its  own  consumption,  as  well  as  hides, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  vast  trains  of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  go  t»  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, especially  S.  Paulo  and  Minas  Gera^.  Bahia  carries  on  mtst  of  her  trade,  and  Per- 
nambuco  and  Maranham  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinces  export  wheat,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tallow ;  the  middle,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  coflee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil  wood.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  from  Portugal ;  cotton,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and 
otlicr  manufactured  articles  fronj  Great  Britain ;  and  flour,  salted  provisJono,  n 
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and  household  furniture,  from  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  abont 
35,000,1)00  dollars  a  year,  comprising  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  40,000  tons  of  coffee,  180,000 
bogs  of  cottoQ,  500,000  hides,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  S^tes  into 
Brazil  is  about  2,000,000  dollars ;  of  imports  from  Brazil  nearly  5,000,000.  Great  Britain 
imports  into  Brazil  nearly  20,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  her  manufactures  annually. 

The  roads  from  Rio  to  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  interior  a,re  said 
to  be  tolerable  though  the  en 
tire  absence  of  wagons  seems  ia 
imply  a  very  low  degiee  of  im 
jnovement  In  the  more  unfre 
quented  districts  the  roads  aru. 
merel)  poth=  cut  in  the  wood" 
and  m"«Ie  extremely  narrow  not 
only  that  less  labour  may  lerve  to 
make  them  hut  that  the  consta.nt 
tread  OTer  ine  =ipot  may  check  thi* 
continual  eocrt^chments  to  he 
dreaded  from  tropica!  vegetation. 
The  numerous  streams,  destitute 
on  rafts  moved  by  poles,  while  the 

Sect.  Y1.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  generally  much  under  the 
truth.  Su-  George  Staunton,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  did  not  euppose  it  to  exceed 
200,000  whites,  and  600,000  negroes.  From  further  enquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  could  not  be  less  than  8,000,000.  But  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  in  1819,  and  different  statements  furnished  by  the  captains^general  and  other  offi- 
cers, Brazil,  between  1816  and  1818,  contained  3,617,000  inhabitants  Of  these  there  were 
84^,000  whites,  426,000  freemen  of  mixed  blood,  159,000  free  negroes,  1,728,000  negro 
slaves,  202,000  slaves  of  mixed  blood,  259,000  Indiana.  The  number  must  since  that  time 
have  increased  greatly,  both  from  immigration  and  from  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves, 
which,  for  some  years,  have  averaged  about  50,000  a  year.  The  population  of  flie  empire 
cannot  at  present  be  less  than  5,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fifth  are  whites,  tliree-fifths 
slaves,  and  tho  remainder  free  coloured  persons. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil  unfavourably  from 
iJie  other  South  American  states.  By  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  not  a  fourth  of 
the  popuMipn  are  of  unmixed  white  race,  and  that  more  tiian  half  the  entire  number  are 
Blftves.  The  continual  importation  of  these  negroes,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voy- 
age, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  open  market,  presented  scenes  equally 
distressing  and  degrading  to  humanity.  By  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation 
was,  in  February,  1S30,  finally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  aU 
the  capricious  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters;  and  with  less  protection  from  law  than 
in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  condition  is  more  iavourable. 
Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affords  a  relief  to  the  slave,  and  gives  him  opportunities  of 
doing  a  good  deal  for  himself!  Public  opinion  is  against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own  emancipation,  and  retiises  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  he  labours  no  longer 
under  that  proscription  which  pursues  him  in  the  United  States.  He  is  aflmissible  to  all 
offices,  is  equal  to  the  white  in  l3ie  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  at  the  levee  several  negro  officers  taking  in  their  black  coarse 
hands  the  fair  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying  them  to  their  lips.  Sir,  Mathison  even  con- 
ceives  that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free  negroes  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  whiter 

Of  the  Braailian  character  report  does  not  speak  very  favourably.  The  emigrants  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  adventurers,  often  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  gone  out  with  the  view 
of  amassing  a  fortune  in  an}  "hape  and  pursue  a  traffic  partaking  more  of  peddling  and 
retail  habits  than  of  tay  libera!  prniciples  of  trade.  Many  of  the  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  scoundrel  about  them.  The  ladies  have  less  liberty 
than  in  Europe,  and  do  not  mak  the  very  best  use  of  what  they  have.  The  charges  against 
them  seem  oflrai  too  sweeping,  but,  from  the  concun'ent  testimony  of  travellers,  they  rank 
lower  than  those  of  Europe,  and  have  not  the  same  graces  either  or  attire  or  manners,  lilrs. 
Graham,  however,  observed  a  warmth  of  domestic  affection  which  she  never  saw  equalled, 
unless  in  some  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  which  shows  itself  rather  unluckily  by  marriages 
of  uncles  wiUi  nieces,  nephews  with  aunts,  and  others  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which  Brazil  has  hitherto  been  involved  must  serve  as 
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is  dispelled,  much  improvement  may 


an  excuse  for  many  faults;  and,  in  proportion  ai 
be  espected. 

Science,  literature,  and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil,  Some  uf  the  hig'iier 
classes,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  goverameot,  are  well  informed,  and  the  sea-port  towns  are 
beginning  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  Europe ;  but  these  improvements  have 
made  little  way  into  the  interior,  , In  1808,  the  prince  regent  carried  out  a  library  of  70,000 
volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public ;  and  diere  is  a  museum,  containing  a  line  collection 
of  diamonds,  crystals  of  gold,  and  other  Brazilian  minerals,  but  not  rich  in  any  other  respncL 
The  plan  of  founding  an  university  is  not  yet  executed ;  and  the  Brazilians  who  seek  a 
finished  education  must  cross  the  sea,  to  Coimbra, 

The  Indians  in  Brazil  are  in  a  much  more  uncivilised  and  unpromising  state  than  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  They  have  never  been  incorporated  in  any  shape  with  the  European 
population,  but  have  always  retired  before  the  progress  of  civilisation  into  the  depths  of  their 
foreuts.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Portuguese  some  scanty  portion  of  raiment. 
But  they  have  never  attempted  the  taming  of  animals,  or  the  planting  of  grain ;  they  sub- 
sist solely  on  tlie  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  roots  which  they  can  dig  up,  and  the 
game  brought  down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  marvellous  dexterity,  taking  an 
almost  unerring  aim  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  They  have  always  ranked,  even 
among  American  savages,  as  pre-eminently  rude  and  barbarous.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  anthropophagi ;  though,  perhaps,  the  evidence  of  late  travellers  to  this  point  is  not  quite 
decisive;  for  we  cannot  admit  as  such  the  hideousness  of  their  aspect,  or  their  custom  of 
devouring  flesh  half,  roasted.  As  among  otiier  savages,  some  most  uncouth  customs  prevaiL 
The  Botocudos,  who  inhabit  the  back  settlements  of  Porto  Seguro,  have  a  favourite  mode 
of  ornamenting  themselves  by  what  is  called  the  botoque.  This  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
wood  pendent  from  the  etirs  and  the  under  lip,  to  which  they  are  fiistened  by  holes  bored  for 
that  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  the  ears  are  stretched  till  they  hang  down,  like  wings, 
sometimes  to  the  shoulder ;  while  the  lip  is  made  to  project,  and  half  the  lower  teeth  are 
protruded  in  the  processes  of  eating  and  speaking.  They  sometimes  also  paint  themselves 
frightfully,  the  body  black  and  the  face  red,  probably  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies. 
The  Furies,  Pataches,  MachacorieSj  with  sundry  other  tribes,  of  name  and  aspect  equally 
uncouth,  have  the  same  general  character,  with  sundry  iantastic  peculiarities  belonging  to 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
The  provinces  of  Brazil  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  exiiibited  in  any  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide  them  into  the 
jirovinues  of  the  southern  coast,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Catharine,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  or  Pedro, 
Fispiritu  Santo ;  those  of  the  northern  coast,  Bahia,  Seregipe,  Alagoas.  Pernambaco,  Paraiba, 
"""''"'  "  "  Minas  Geraes,  San 
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Iraveller  bb  greatly  resembling  the  Trosachs  a 
is  tolerably  well  built,  much  in  tlie  European  style,  the  houses  being  three  or  four  stories 
liigh,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow.  Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  wi^ 
new  aJid  broad  streets  striking  off  ftom  them ;  and  there  are  several  very  handsome  squares. 
'L'he  fawn  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  e.teellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a  greater  stir  and 
bustle  than  is  usual  in  a  South  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks  anci 
tnuhttoes  offends  the  eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European.  The  population  has  been  fixed 
only  by  rude  conjecture.  Before  the  arrival  of  tlie  court,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  short  of 
100,000 ;  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  as. 

Vol.  m. 
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e  delig-htfu!  in  the  extreme,  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  hills  being  covered 
Mith  trees  shrubs,  and  cveeping 
plants  of  peculiiti'  beauty.  The 
bay  of  Bottafogo,  and  the  sidea  of 
the  Hide  and  lofty  mountain  called 
the  Corcovado,  are  the  spots  most 
particularly  celebrated.  The  king 
has  a  rural  palace,  called  San 
Cbribtovao  (_jig.  ^5.),  of  light 
and  pa\  ilion  like  architecture,  and 
which  from  its  site  has  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect  than  that  in 
p         fi     chr  lo  ^''^  '^ 'y      ^^   have  already  no- 

ticed the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  cen- 
'ring  in  ttelf  that  of  all  southern  Brazil  The  cultivation  ot  sugar  cofieo,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  other  tropical  products  is  npidly  e-ttending  but  the  greiter  part  of  the  flour  made  use 
of  IS  brought  from  the  Umted  States  and  the  Cape  of  Goud  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  .and  marine  establishments  are  on  a 
small  island  within  the  harbour. 

St  Catharine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  remarkahle  for  the  island  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  fine  climate:  its  perpetual  verdure  and  its  conical  rocky  hills  give  it 
a  beautiflil  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Nossa  Senhora  or  St,  Catherine  has  5000  or 
6000  inhahitants,  many  of  whom  have  choseti  it  merely  aa  an  agreeable  residence.  The 
coast  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  though  it  contains  several  excellent  harbours,  as  Laguna, 
Guaropas,  and  particularly  San  Francisco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  will  increase 
ia  importance  when  a  rond  is  opened  over  the  mountains  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  most  souUiern  province,  comprises  a  long  extent  of  level  and  allu- 
via] coast,  in  which  the  large  lakes  of  Patos  and  Mirim  run  parallel  with  the  sea.  The 
plains  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  afford  hides  and  cbarque,  oc  beef  dried 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export.  Some  of  the  fazendas,  or  farms, 
comprise  no  less  than  600,000  acres.  The  chief  town  is  Porlalegre,  with  1S,000  inhabitants, 
to  which  the  opportunities  of  its  trade  have  attracted  ecen  English  settlers.  Being  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its  maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  port  of  St.  Pedro  ot 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  also  flourishing. 

The  province  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  comarca  of  Porto  Seguro  extend  for  about  400 
miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  Rio ;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  disco- 
vered, and  though  they  possess  ample  natural  advantages,  they  have  remained  always  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  coast  ridge  of  Brazil  is  here  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  a  broad  tract  of  high  forests,  extending  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia,  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied  by  Portuguese  settlera.  Only  a 
few  roads  have  been  opened,  with  considerable  labour,  along  the  rivers  which  traverse  them. 
A  few  settlements  have  been  formed  along  the  coast,  which  supply  with  timber  and  raanioc 
flour  the  large  cities  of  Eio  and  Bahia.  These  are  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Puries,  Boto- 
cudos,  and  other  tribes  of  Lidians,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  setflers  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
riori.unieas  well  armed  and  in  large  parties.  These  tracts,  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, are  covered  at  present  witli  noble  virgin  forests,  in  which  the  cedar,  the  Brazil-wood, 
the  Peruvian  balsam-tree,  and  other  aromatic  and  valuable  species,  abound.  The  RJo  Doce 
is  the  only  river  of  a  long  course ;  and  it  can  be  ascended  in  canoes  propelled  by  poles.  It 
is  in  most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave  ground 
on  which  a  house  could  stand :  they  echo  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  ounce,  and  the  wild 
hoar,  and  of  men  stil!  more  savage  and  dangerous.  Among  numberless  other  birds  are  seen 
the  magnificent  macaws,  screaming  aloud  and  soaring  alove  the  (ops  of  the  highest  trees. 
Of  the  sea-ports,  the  most  impottant  is  Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Porto  Seguro;  as  also  Benavento  and  St. 
Mattheus.  These  towns  consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are 
straj^gling,  unpaved,  and  covered  with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  thej 
have  no  other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  renders  the  scurvy  very  prevalent. 

The  fine  province  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  to  wliich  Porto  Se^ro  belongs,  follows  north 
from  the  two  rude  regions  already  described.  It  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  part 
of  all  Brazil.  Besides  being  originally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  was  long  occupied  by 
he  Dutch,  who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits.  The  territory 
called  the  Reconcale,  containing  a  sweep  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
nigh  cultivation,  and  contains  many  flourishing  interior  towns.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  largely  cultivated  and  exported. 

The  city  of  Bahia,  or  SL  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St  Antonio,  the  eastern  bound- 
Kfy  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Rio  Janeiro.    It  is 
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similarly  studded  wltli  many  islands,  and  travei-eed  by  numberiess  sails,  almost  all  the  pro- 
visions and  vegetables  beiii^  brought  by  water.  The  shores,  though  not  mouutainous,  aro 
high  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  town  has  a  niagnificent  appearance  from  the  water.  Wife 
these  attractions  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  town,  where 
the  houses  are  high,  the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretehedly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and 
therefore  disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  huilt,  has  a  nuf  iber  of  handsome  private  houses 
and  public  buildings.  The  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Every  step 
brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene;  the  woods,  the  steep  banks  and  gently  sloping 
lawns,  generally  opening'  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the  town,  have  a  peculiar  fteshne^ 
and  amenity.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  orna- 
mented; but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuite'  church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported 
from  Europe,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Society  is  not  considered,  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  be  so  polished  as  at  Rio;  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the'  ladies  in  the  morning'  are 
extremely  slovenly,  though  in  the  evening  they  appear  fully  attired  in  the  French  style. 
Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both  sexes.  Intellectual  pur- 
suits seem  little  regarded ;  and  Uiough  there  is  a  large  library,  with  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
police  is  bad,  (he  dagger  being  generally  worn,  and  too  often  used :  the  deaths  by  assassi- 
nation are  estimated  at  200  in  the  year ;  yet  St.  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in 
Brazil  In  1832, 124  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  out  from  Bahis 
Its  population  amounts  to  130,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principal  of  those  in  the  Reconcale,  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhttfaitanls.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior, 
Wiis  formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up.  Hheos,  or  San  George,  a  prettily 
situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  it  sunk  with  the  banishment  of  thje  Jesuits, 
and  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Pernambuco  is  the  nest  province  to  Bahia,  v/ith  the  intervention  of  llie  small  and  unim- 
portant ones  of  Seregipe  and  Alagoas.  Pernambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  province 
m  theempire,  being  comparatively  very  industrious,  and  having  experienced  a  rapid  improve- 
ment fironi  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cotton.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  a  reci/e  or  reef  of  rocks,  which  run  parallel 
with  llie  shore,  and  on  the  exterior  side  of  which  a  heavy  sea  is  perpetually  breaking.  To 
tlie  interior  channel,  however,  this  reef  serves  as  a  complete  breakwater,  and  vessels  which 
have  once  turned  its  point  hear  the  surf  dashing  without,  and  see  the  spray,  while  they 
themselves  are  sailing  on  calmly  and  smoothly.  What  is  called  the  town  of  Pernambuco  is 
a  compound  of  four  towns:  Olinda,  seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most 
ancient,  but  now  much  decayed;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned, — the  seat  of  trade,  highly 
flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing ;  Sl  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  large  and 
broad  streets,  and  containing  the  governor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches;  lastly.  Boa 
Vista,  an  extensive  agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchants  have  commodious 
jrardens.  Pernambuco  has  flourished  extremely  and  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample  market  for  it  in  Europe,  The 
cotton  of  Pernambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  north  of  Bi'azil.  In  1809,  6Ir.  Koster 
reckoned  the  population  at  29,000;  while,  in  1821,  Mrs.  Graham's  estimate  was  70,000. 
Probably  the  increase  could  not  he  so  very  great,  and  there  must  be  some  error.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  even  of  republicanism,  is  very  strong  at  Pernambuco.  It  showed  itself  first  in 
promptitude  to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  and  next  in  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sway 
of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  last  reduced  only  by  force  of  arms.  This  city, 
the  third  in  the  empire,  carries  on  an  extetmve  commerce  in  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  and  wood. 
The  river  St.  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Brazil,  enters 
the  sea  in  the  southern  border  of  this  province,  after  a  course  of  nearly  900  miles  through 
Iho  back  territories  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is  much  injured,  however,  first 
by  a  succession  of  fiills,  and  then  by  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  it 
scarcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late,  therefiDre,  its  banks  were 
occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti.  Now  towns  and 
villages  are  rising,  andPenedo,  the  port,  about  eightymiles  up,  is  becom- 
ing a  thriving  place. 

The  inferior  country  behind  Piernambuco  consists  of  plains  reaching 
to  a  vast  extent,  though  traversed  in  part  by  the  great  middle  chain  of 
mountains.  Tiiey  are  called  the  Sertam,  a  term  contracted  from  Deser- 
tam,  which,  however,  they  do  not  merit  in  its  most  rigorous  sense,  but 
bear  more  analogy  to  the  Llanos  of  flie  Orinoco,  or  the  Pampas  of  La 
Plata,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  on  which  vast  herds  of  cattle 
are  ted.  The  Sertanejos  (jf§-.  986.),  as  they  are  called,  occupy  faxendas, 
cr  cattle  fiirms,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  few  know  their  bcnjnds,  tliough 
tlipy  attempt  to  calculate  thera  by  the  hundreds  C(f  Jiepdi^ccpftte^p^S- 
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tureil  upon  tliem.  Tlieir  leagues,  as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  tracts,  are  of  immeasiiv 
able  and  deceiving  length,  Bometimes  four  miles.  Their  dress  consists  of  jacket,  hat,  and 
long  pantaloons  or  leggings,  all  of  brown  unlnnned  leather,  a  tanned  goatskin  over  the 
breast,  and  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton  drawers  or  trousers.  They  live  in  mud  cottages  thatched 
with  leaves,  and  if  they  possess  a  table,  consider  it  useless  at  meals,  when  the  whole  party 
s^uat  round  on  a  mat,  with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gcurds  in  the  centre.  The  wife  seldom 
appears,  and  would  be  suspected  of  holding  undue  away  in  the  household,  were  she  to  make 
any  attempt  to  discourse.  They  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  milk  and  a  little  manioc 
flooi",  or  French  beans.  The  children  are  often  suckled  by  she-guats,  which  are  thence 
callai  comadies,  or  godmotliers.  All  their  religious  ministrations  ere  derived  from  itinerant 
priests,  who  carry  about  an  altar,  and  ail  the  apparatus  for  mass,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
be  tlirust  into  a  pack-saddle;  from  which  they  are  drawn  whenever  a  sufficient  number  ia 
found  to  pay  for  the  ceremony.  This,  with  implicit  feith  in  charms  and  relics,  forms  tlie 
whole  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  yet  so  strongly  attached  as  with  dit5oulty  to  deem 
it  credible  that  Mr.  Koster,  whom  they  understood  to  be  a  heretic,  should  he  of  the  same 
shape  with  themselves.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  after  all,  rather  a  good  sort  of  people ; 
hospitable,  liberal,  and  open-hearted.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice  renders  tliem 
too  prone  to  take  the  law  mto  their  own  hands,  and  to  wash  out  any  deep  offence  with  the 
blood  of  the  oflender.  Hence  arise  deadly  and  lasting  feuds.  The  traffic  is  conducted  Iw 
travelling  pedlars,  who  give  them,  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock,  hides  and  cheese,  van-' 
ous  trinkete,  articles  of  luxury,  and  English  cottons,  which  are  now  superseding  the  coarse 
febrics  of  the  country.  The  Sertam  keeps  up  its  intercourse  with  Pernambuco  by  Goiana, 
a.  considerable  and  increasing  town,  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the 

The  other  provinces  of  the  northern  coast,  Paralba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy, 
-and  Maranham,  extend  chiefly  from  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They, 
in  general,  present  an  aspect  resembling  Pernambuco;  the  coast  containing  many  fertile 
and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  occupied  extensively  by  the  great  Sertam,  already 
described,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Bahia,  They  are  chiefiy  employed  in  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  rest  their  prosperity  upon  the  increasing  demand  for  that  material.  Maranham, 
in  particular,  an  alluvial  isle,  formed  by  the  branchesof  great  rivers,  exports,  on  an  average, 
70,000  large  bales,  of  180  lbs.  each,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  hides,  and 
has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  as  high  as  30,000.  The 
other  capitals  are  small,  Paraiba,  noted  for  the  abundance  of  Brazil  wood,  was  iormerly 
considered  of  more  importance  than  now;  hoivever,  it  has  in  foct  continued  to  increase, 
though  eclipsed  by  the  superior  importance  of  Pernambuco.  Rio  Grande  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  Natal,  its  capital,  is  little  better  than  a,  village.  Seara  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
small  scale ;  but,  acoordmg  to  Mr,  Koster,  the  difficulty  of  land  carriage,  the  want  of  a  good 
harhour,  and  the  dreadful  droughts,  prevent  any  sanguine  hopes  of  its  rise  to  opulence, 
Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province;  and  its  little  interior  capital,  Oeyraa,  is  scarcely 
at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Majo  dos  Soanes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  is  very 
fertile;  but  the  heats  would  be  insupportable  were  they  not  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 
A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  vroods,  tenanted  by  wandering  Indians. 

The  interior  provinces  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  three  in  the  south,  San  Paulo, 
Parana,  and  Uruguay ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  separating  them  from  the 
coast,  form  a  vast  lowland,  traversed  hy  noble  and  navigable  rivers;  but  as  these  do  not 
direct  their  course  towards  the  sea,  but  all  towards  the  central  channel  of  the  Plata,  they 
are  as  yet  of  little  benefit  to  commerce. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1550 ;  but. 
being  reinforced  hj  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race  was  formed,  of  a  law- 
less and  daring  character,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Brazil,  These 
Paulistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese  goveinment  almost  at  defiance,  and  mads 
tfiemselves  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the 
character  of  tolerably  (luiet  subjects ;  but  they  still  mamtain,  throughout  Brazil,  the  repnta- 
tion  of  hardy  frankness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  all  theu 
motions  lively  and  vigorous.  They  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active  inhabitants 
of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through  all  its  provinces,     A 

rdeal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  consumption;  but  the  chief  wealth  of 
inhabitants  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  with  which  the  plains  are 
covered.  The  Ibrmer  are  of  an  active  and  valuable  breed;  and  the  inhabitants  display  a 
surprising  strengUi  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  laming  them.  The  Paulistas  are  frank  and 
jovial;  but  the  inferences  hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  to  be  unfair.  The 
ancient  province  of  San  Vicente  is  enclosed  in  that  of  San  Paula 

Uruguay  is  formed  of  seven  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  ceded 
by  Spain  in  1750.     Its  chief  importance  consists  in   the   production  of  the  tea  or  herb  of 
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Paraguay,  which  is  considered,  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  as  much  a  necessary  of 
life  as  the  tea  of  China  ia  with  the  English.  That  of  Uruguay  is  indeed  inferior  to  what  ia 
produced  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Porana ;  but  as  Dr.  I^ancia,  i)ie  present  ruler  of  that 
region,  has  capriciously  prohihited  its  exportation,  the  Brazilians  supply  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  with  this  valuable  commodity.  The  whole  country,  as  lar  as  the  La  Plata, 
has  indeed  been  lately  erected  into  a  new  province,  named  Parana;  but  part  of  this  is,  in 
iact,  the  undisputed  domain  of  Francia,  while  his  claim  to  the  rest  has  been  successfully 
resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres. 

Minas  Geraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  In  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo,  a  decided  change 
is  observable  in  tlie  aspect  of  nature.  Tlie  country  swells  into  hills,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  features  of  a  romantic  and  alpine  region.  Tiie  golden  mountains,  which  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  Minos  Geraes,  do  not  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  they  exhibit  not  the 
rugged  clefts  or  gigantic  ftDcky  summits  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Cord  lleras  they  co  is  st  of 
long  series  of  detached  ranges,  with  agreeable  campos  on  their  summ  t,  and  separated  by 
sloping  and  pastoral,  but  not  very  deep,  valleys.  The  country  s  ofte  ext  en  ely  fert  le 
and  might  yield  the  moat  valuable  productions,  were  not  the  atte  t  ua  of  tl  e  nl  ah  tants 
drawn  off  by  the  glittering  but  ofien  useless  treasures  found  in  the  bo  vels  ul  the  earth 
S.  Joao  del  Rey  ia  a  neat  little  town  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled  I  ouse'!  t  irro  nde  1  by  a 
singular  scene  of  round  hills  and  broken  rocks,  witb  tracts  entirely  sterile  a  d  otl  ers  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure.  Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  central  tl  at  an  mtenC  oo 
was  once  ibrmed  of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil  The  mine  &om  which  its  dbtinction 
is  derived  is  merely  a  deep  pit,  into  which  the  streams  from  the  neighbouring  hills  are 
directed,  and  in  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  search.  Its  produce,  aiul  the  hopes  formed, 
fiom  it,  have  much  diminished,  and  S.  Joao  supports  its  somewhat  knguid  prosperity  chiefly 
by  an  intend  trade,  keeping  four  caravans,  of  fifty  mules  each,  constantly  going  backwards 
aud  forwards  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  as  the  El  Dorado  of  Braail,  from 
its  highly  productive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is  large,  its  inhabitants 
being  variously  reported  from  8500  to  20,000.  There  are  400  or  .MO  good  houses ;  and  the 
government  palace,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  and  tJie  prison,  have  rather  an  unusual  air 
of  magnificence.  Water  is  supplied  from  fourteen  fine  public  fountains.-  The  produce  of 
the  mines  has  declined ;  but  the  internal  trade  is  very  brisk.  Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the 
diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dreary  tract,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  well  built,  on  very  rugged 
ground,  and  contains  6000  free  inhabitants,  and  as  many  slaves  employed  in  searching  for 
diamonds.  Villa  do  Principe,  in  a  fine  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys 
a  more  solid  prosperity,  and  contains  about  50()0  people. 

There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  of  Brazil,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  only  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  unsubdued  Indians.  These  provinces  are,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para, 
To  them  may  be  added  the  still  more  exterior  regions  beyond  the  Amazons  and  the  Madera, 
Solinioens  and  Guiana,  the  domination  over  which  can  he  considered  by  the  Portuguese  as 
only  future  and  prospective. 

Goyaz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  towards  the  Amazons.  The 
aspect  is  described  as  generally  uneven,  though  seldom  mountainous,  comprising  many  suidy 
sterile  plains,  wooded  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted 
settlers  into  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  region ;  and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the 
capital,  the  quantity  produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  thougli  now  it  is  much 
diminished.     Villa  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Matto  Grosso,  west  of  Goyaz,  is  a  stil!  vaster  region,  extending  ftr  into  the  interior,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  Madera  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
immense  plains,  similar  to  the  Llanos  or  Pampas ;  for  the  lofty  chain  which  our  maps  have 
hitherto  interposed  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Plata,  has,  according  to  Humboldt,  beea 
ascertained  to  be  a  mere  dividing  ridge,  rendered  sensible  only  by  the  separation  of  the 
waters.  The  prbcipal  settlement  is  at  Cuyaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where  it  can 
hold  communication  with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  gold  was  the  first  attrac- 
tion, and  even  when  the  qriantities  which  it  produced  began  to  diminish,  the  country  was 
found  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  Cuyaban  settlers.  They 
amounted,  in  1809,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe's  estimate,  to  30,000.  The  official  capital,  how- 
ever, is  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Madera;  a  neat 
small  city,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  which  the  Portuguese  hold  in  America.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  in  this  region  are  the  Guaycurus,  a  numerous  people, 
whL.  have  adopted  and  carefully  reared  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and  have  thereby 
greatly  added  to  their  power  and  numbers,  without  any  deduction  from  their  ferocity.  They 
never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  entirely  on  their  herds,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
and,  like  the  Tartars,  when  pasturage  and  game  are  exhausted,  they  migrate  in  large  bodies 
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from  one  spot  to  another.  The  mothers,  it  ie  said,  still  retain  tlie  savage  practice  of  destroy 
ing  the  embryo,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  Ihirty.  The  Guaycurua  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  neighbouring  Indians;  when  successful  in  war,  they  massacre  all  the  adulEa,  and 
cany  off  the  children  into  slavery.  Perhaps  in  tlie  struggle  which  must  finally  ensue 
between  them  and  the  Portuguese,  the  triumph  of  the  latter  may  not  prove  quite  so  certain 
as  some  have  anticipated. 

Parit  forms  the  northern  part  of  this  vast  interior,  filling  the  interval  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  provinces  and  the  stream  of  the  Amazons.  The  greater  part  is,  if  possible, 
still  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Grosso ;  but  there  is  a  district  near  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  It 
is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton  trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly 
prospered,  yielding  a  description  little  inferbr  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  population  of  the  capi- 
tal, Para  or  Belem,  has  been  stated  at  20,000;  but  probably  this  incliidea  the  immediately 
surrounding  district.  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  lo  advance  with  the  progressive  settlement  of  the 
provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso. 

The  province  of  Solunoens  is  still  more  remote  from  the  sphere  of  European  and  civilised 
existence.  It  extends  beyond  the  Madera,  south  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  which  here  receives 
four  great  rivers;  destined  perhaps,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  crowded  navigation,  but  whosu 
banks  at  present  are  only  traversed  by  nameless  and  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indians, 
Its  only  tincture  of  civilisation  has  been  derived  from  Franciscan  missions,  of  which  nine 
have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  region  of  Portug-uese  Guiana  is  still  more  vast,  extending  90O  miles  by  600,  and 
nearly  on  an  equality  aa  to  settlement  and  civilisatbn.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  rival  of  the  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  Rio  Negro  derives  its  name  from  the  black  colour  which  its  waters  present  lo 
the  eye;  notwithstanding  which,  taken  out  of  the  river,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
pellucid.  Its  navigation  is  good,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare  it  has  a  communication  witli  the 
Orinoco,  which  may  hereafter  prove  of  die  greatest  importance.  Three  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Portuguese  have  established  the  town  of  Rio  Negro,  where  they  not 
only  keep  their  stores  and  a  small  garrison,  but  have  endeavoured  to  form  manuSietures  of 
cotton  and  pottery,  which  must  be  considered  here  as  very  forced  undertakings.  They 
have  also  several  small  settlements  and  missions  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  the  Rio  Branco, 
its  chief  tributary.  Still  ferther  up,  the  Amaaons  receive  the  Yapura,  another  immense 
tributary,  coming  across  from  the  Cordillera.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  noble  woods,  indi- 
catmg  a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current ; 
and  the  shores  have  been  found  unhealthy  for  European  constitutions.  The  channel  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  for  about  1600  miles,  forms  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  in  which  the  opposite  banks 
are  olien  not  visible,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. This  course  is  through  an  immense  and  magnificent  plain,  not  encroached  on  even  by 
a  hillock  Jrom  the  bordering  Andes,  but  sloping  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  down  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  region,  which  will  one  day  be  the  most  flourishing  on  tiie  fiice  of  the 
earth,  is  at  present  occupied  only  hy  tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  and  a  few  settlements, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  formed  by  banishing  their  felons  into, it.  These  emigrants,  at  a 
distance  from  all  law  and  restraint,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  superior  arms  and  skill 
cruelly  to  oppress  the  natives,  against  whom  they  carry  on  a  regular  system  of  slave-hunting. 
Charges  of  cannibalism  have  been  made  against  these  Indians  to  all  travellers,  including 
Mr  Mawe,  who  descended  the  river;  but  they  have  never  been  confirmed  by  credible  eye- 
witnesses, and  are  alleged  by  D'Acunha  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguese,  in  older 
to  justify  their  own  outrageous  conduct  Equally  ancient  and  continued  have  been  the 
reports  ol  tribes  of  warlilie  females  inhabiting  the  banks;  and,  though  destitute  of  any 
regular  confirmation,  and  evidently  much  exaggerated,  they  may  probably  have  some  founda^ 
tion  in  truth. 


CHAPTER  V. 
COLOMBIA,  OR  NEW  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA.  AM)  TCiUATOlt. 
Colombia  is  the  name  given  to  the  extensive  territory  of  an  independent  state,  which 
^jok  the  lead  among  the  newly-formed  republics  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  South  Ame- 
rica. Recent  changes  have  subdivided  it  into  three  portions,  which  have  assumed  the  appel- 
lations of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  the  Equator;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  give  its 
physical  features  under  the  general  appellation  of  Colombia, 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north-western  pari 

uf  South  America,  and  comprehends  the  two  governments  included  by  the  Spaniards  under 
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the  names  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  comprisiDg  Quito,  and  the  captaincy-general 
of  the  Caraccaa,  or  "Venexuek,  including  Spanisli  Guiana.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  hy 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of 
the  West  fiidia  islands,  commonly  called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  side  also  a  narrow 
land  boundary  connects  it  with  Guatemala,  but  its  limits  on  that  side  are  unsettled.  On  the 
west  it  stretches  along  the  boundless  expanse  of  Pacific  from  the  Golfo  Dolce  on  the  north 
to  the  Rio  Tumbez  on  the  south.  Southward  it  borders  on  Peru,  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
of  river  and  mountain  boundary  eKtendlng  first  southeasterly  from  the  Tumbez  to  about  7° 
1^.  lat,  and  then  northeasterly  to  the  Javary.  Tlie  limits  along  the  Brazilian  possessions 
have  been  dwcrihed  in  the  account  of  Braail.  Tho  Essequibo  and  the  Pumaron  separate  it 
from  British  Guiana,  No  actual  settlements  have,  however,  been  formed  on  the  mighty 
Amazons,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  rugged  and  entangled  tracks,  such  as  the  most 
darmg  traveller  alone  ventures  to  tread ;  and  on  the  east  tho  extreme  boundary  of  solid  and 
practical  settlement  appears  formed  by  the  Orinoco  in  its  course  from  west  to  east.  All  the 
rest,  under  the  name  of  Guiana,  is  merely  an  indefinite  expanse  of  river  and  forest,  of  which 
the  native  Caribs  remain  in  almost  undisturbed  possession. 

The  surface  of  Colombia^  its  mountwns  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  and 
on  tlie  most  majctic  scale,  presenting  forms  and  phenomena  the  most  grand  and  awful  iJiat 
are  to  be  found  on  the  globe  Ihe  summits  of  the  Andes  have  ceasri,  indeed,  to  rank  as 
the  vty  loftiest  on  earth  The  Hmialaya,ii,  the  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  ta  not 
on]\  1  ighpr,  hut  prPBPnts  perhaps,  a  grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic  steeps. 
■"   ■  .....  .      .  '  s  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  pre- 

sents at  no  single  point  any  very  astonish- 
ing elevation.    It  has  nothmg  to  resemble 


But,  ascending  Irom  the  low  country  by  a 


A  broad  ii 


those  solitary  gigantic  cones,  which,  ir 
Colombian  cordiilera,  shoot  op  towards  the 
sky,  and  even  under  the  burnbg  influence 
of  the  equator  remain  hurled  to  a  great 
depth  in  perpetual  snow.    Chimhorazo  (^g. 
987.),  tlie  giant  of  the  west,  stands  yet  un- 
sealed hy  mortal  ibot.     Humboldt  and  his 
companions  made  extraordinary   exertions 
to  reach  its  summit,  and  arrived  at  ahou* 
2000  feet  from  that  point,  then  believed  tc 
attamed  by  man.     Here  tJiey  planted  their  instruments  on  a. 
porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vast  field  of  unfatliomed  snow, 
ented  their  tarther  advance;  besides  which,  they  felt  ii 


ail  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situations.  They  were  enveloped  ii. 
thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  blood  burst  fiwm  tiie  eyes  and  lips.  The  form  of  the  mountain,  which  ia  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarly  so  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at 
nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semitransparent  dome  defined  by 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in  outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  The 
height  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  21,440.feet.  Antiaana,  though  only  19,000  feet, 
IS  remarkable  fcr  having  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of  13,500  feet,  once  believed  the 
liighest  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe.  The  French  academicians,  when  they  establi^ed 
themselves  on  the  top  of  Pichincha,  at  the  height  of  1.5,0(H)  feet,  experienced  ail  the  rigours 
of  an  arctic  winter,  whicli  sometimes  threw  them,  after  the  exertion  of  mounting,  into  a 
state  of  vertigo  or  insensibility.  They  were  involved  in  almost  constant  fogs,  and  when 
fnese  cleared,  they  beheld  \he  clouds  spreading  a  wide  and  smooth  surface  beneath  them 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  heard  the  dreadful  roarings  of  the  tempest  in  the  valley  of  Quita 
The  most  tremendous  volcanoes  in  tlie  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this  mountain 
range.  Cotopaxi  {^g.  9S8.)  is  the  most  formidable  in  tlie  Andes,  and,,  indeed,  on  the  globe. 
This  mountain  ia  18,898  feet  high,  conse- 
quently more  elevated  than  Vesuvius  would 
be  if  placed  on  the  top  of  Tenerifle.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  these  colossal  som- 
raita,  presenting  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
smooth  cone,  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  the 
purest  white,  which  shines  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  the  most  picturesque  man- 
ner fi'om  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  It  ia 
seldom  that  this  volcano  is  wholly  silent, 
and  that  at  night  smoke  and  flame  are  not 
Coiopoii  gpgj,  rising  from  its  summit,  like  a  beacon 

flame  in  the  regions  above.    In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  had  five  great  eruptions, 
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a.nd  one  in  1803.  As  the  inflamed  matter  aacends,  the  perpetual  snows,  which  have  covered 
the  summit  to  an  ahnost  onfathoma.tile  depth,  are  melted,  and  tush  down  in  destcuetive  tor- 
rents, when  its  naked  and  embrowned  head  is  displayed  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  the 
plain.  Then,  amid  appalling  sounds,  louder  than  the  loudest  roar  of  artillery,  the  burning 
entrails  of  the  earth  rusli  up  into  the  sky,  rising  often  half  a  mile  above  the  mountain  head 
before  they  stream  down  upon  the  surrounding  districts;  mountain  above  mountain  is  then 
raised  of  pumice  and  lava.  It  has  been  averred  that  Cotopasi  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
fiOO  miles.  Humboldt  certainly  states,  that  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  miles  dis- 
tance, it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  tlio  discharge  of  a  continuous  battery  of  cannon. 
From  this  and  the  other  South  American  cr.  ters  are  ejected  not  only  the  usual  volcanic  sub- 
stances, hut  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  mud,  often  containing  great  quantities  of  dead 
fislics.  Sometimes,  after  succeasivp  fTuptinn=,  the  undermined  wfJls  of  the  mountain  fall 
in,  and  become  a  mass  of  trpmondous  rum  &uch  was  the  fate  of  El  Attai,  which  once 
reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  \ery  lofty  volcano,  wliich,  in  1698,  fell 
with  a  similar  crash. 

The  general  range  of  the  Andes,  aa  it  passes  thiough  Colombia,  is  divided  in  tlie  north 
into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  has  between  it  and  the  middle  chain  the 
plain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  some  others,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of 
New  Grenada.  Farther  south  these  chains  unite  into  two,  of  which  the  most  elevated, 
compriaing  all  the  highest  lolcanic  summits,  is  on  the  western  side,  fiicing  the  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  parallel  cliam  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  Q,uito,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  tlie  east  also 
tlie  Andes  throw  out  a  chain,  called  by  Humboldt  the  shore  chain  of  Venezuela,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  as  far  as  Cumana,  leaving  along  the  shore  a 
plain  rich  u»  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  The  surface  of  all  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  huge  broad  mass  of  tlie  table-land  of 
Mexico.  Their  elevated  steep  ridges  are  separated  by  deep  narrow  burning  vaJleys,  which 
descend  almost  to  the  level  of^  the  sea,  and  the  only  temperate  lands  consist  of  small  plains 
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which  hang  as  it  were  on  their  sides.  Tliere  is  thus  a  more  rapid,  and  as  it  were  precipi- 
tous descent  from  an  arctic  to  a  temperate,  and  then  to  an  equatorial  chmate,  A  traveller 
may  quit  in  the  morning  the  frozen  tracts  neat  tr.^  mountain  summits,  and,  passing  through 
the  pine  forests,  may  euccessively  ti'sverse  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  and  may  walk 
in  the  evenings  amid  plantallons  of  sugar-cane  and  banana.  Yet  the  lower  grounds  along 
the  rivers  are  close,  swampy,  and  filled  with  myriads  of  tormenting  insects;  and  it  is  not 
until  he  Iisls  ascended  to  almost  a  mountain  height,  and  feels  the  breezes  blowing  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  that  he  finds  an  air  which  he  can  breathe,  or  even  ground  on 
which  he  can  tread  witli  safety. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  commencing  where 
tlie  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  east  and  south  to  the  Orinoco.  They  consist 
of  immense  flats,  covered  with  magnilioent  forests  and  vast  savannahs,  in  which  the  gross 
often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering  from  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great 
extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  Targe  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme ;  but  the  unliealthiness  of  the  climate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  urged  by  extreme 
necessity. 

Two  other  groups,  not  belonging  to  the  Andes,  have  been  traced  by  Humboldt.  These 
are,  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Martha,  18,000  feet  high,  which  mariners,  seeing  on  that  coast 
coveted  witli  perpetual  snow,  never  hesitated  to  rank  as  part  of  the  Cordillera ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  lo  be  a  single  mighty  group,  entirely  surrounded  by  plain.  The  other  is  llie 
Sierra  Parime,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Orinoco,  a  widely  extended  heap  of  mountains, 
but  not  ry  lofty.  Both  by  its  elevation  and  its  position  on  the  continent,  it  aasimilates 
athe  to  the  system  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil  tlian  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
dll    a. 

An  n  its  rivers,  Colombia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Wo  Id  She  sets  one  foot]  as  it  were,  on  tlie  Marailon:  but  that  river,  being  scarcely 
a  ess  ble  and  the  country  near  it  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  missions  from  Peru, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  practical  sense  as  Colombian.  The  same  observation  may 
almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea  or  Putumayo,  and  tlie  Japura  or  Ctt- 
queta,  hicli  descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of  Quito.  The  secondary  bat  still  immense 
Bt  ean  f  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and,  winding 
nd  them,  Hows  Urst  west,  then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  enters  that  ocean  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  course  of  1380  miles.  In 
an  early  iratt  of  that  course  it  forms  a  remarkable  communication,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with 
the  Eio  Negro,  and  through  it  with  the  Amazons,  of  which  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  largest 
northern  tributary.  From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several 
mighty  rivers  tliat  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — the  Guaviare,  tlie  Meta,  and  the  Apure; 
the  last  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing  its  waters  from  the 
coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  b  a  commercial  view.  These  3iores  may  in  future 
ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empir^  but  at  present  they  are  overgrown  with  forests 
and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering  Caribs,  and  presenting  but  a  few  scattered  missions 
and  settlemente.  The  really  usefial  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensbns,  which,  run- 
ning like  long  canals  between  tlie  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high 
valleys,  at  present  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Magdalena,  the  largest  and 
most  ccmmodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between  the  eastern 
and  middle  chain  of  the  CordiUeras,  afibrding  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Pe  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western  chain ;  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Oarthagena. 
The  Atrato  is  a  smaller  stream,  between  the  western  chain  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Magda- 
lena is  throughout  navigable,  though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the 
myriads  of  insects.  The  navigation  of  the  Cauca  is  by  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south, 
the  still  smaller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of  Guayaquil  aflbrd  to  the  republic  of  the  Equator 
an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scarcely  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  must  except,  however,  that  of  Mara- 
caybo,  which,  though  it  communicatee  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  In  strong  (vinds  blowing  from 
thence,  preserves  its  waters  fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are  also  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  others  formed  by 
the  expansions  of  rivers. 

Sect.  H. — NatuTal  Geography. 
SuBSECr,  I. — Geology. 
Wc  have  not  met  witli  any  description  iUustr.itive  of  the  geognostieal  structure  and  com- 
position of  this  country:  but  it  is  well  known  tliat  Colombia  affords  considerable  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  platma,  and  other  metals. 
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SuBSBCT.  2.-^Botarty. 

Perhops  iiotiiing'  is  so  well  calculated  to  convey  a  faithful  general  representation  of  an 
American  intratropical  vRgelatJon  as  the  following  sketch,  by  tlie  celebrated  Humboldt,  in 
liis  "Tableau  Physique  des  Regions  Equinoxiales,  illustrated  by  a  plate  of  the  physical  phe- 
nomena prBsented  by  those  regions  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  highest  eummit  of  the 
Andes."  We  shall  here  consider  the  botanic^  part  of  it  alone ;  and  let  us,  with  that  emi- 
nent philosopher,  suppose  ourselves  transported  into  the  region  where  nature  has  delighted 
in  combining  the  most  majestic  forms,  grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner;  that  country 
of  the  Palms  and  the  scitamineons  plants,  which  stretches  fi'oro  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a 
height  of  513  toises;  the  land  of  the  Banana  (Masa),  the  Heliconia,  the  Alpinia,  and  the 
most  odoriferous  liliaceous  productions.  In  this  burninff  climate  grow  the  Theophrasta,  the 
Plumiera,  Mussffinda,  Caisalpinia,  Cecropia  peltata,  the  HjTnenfea,  the  Balsam  Tree  of  Tolu, 
and  the  Cusparia  or  Quinine  Tree  of  Carony.  On  the  Iwirren  sea-shore,  beneath  the  shade 
of  Cocoas,  Laurus  Persea,  and  Mimosa  Inga,  are  found  the  Allionia,  the  Conocarpus,  fiie 
Mimgrove  (^Rhizophora  Mangle),  Convolvulus  littoralis  and  biasiiiensls,  the  Talinum  Avi-, 
connia.  Cactus  Pereskia,  and  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  region  possess  strilting  peculiarities  and  remarkable  exceptions 
to  the  general  laws  of  vegetation.  The  South  American  Palms,  lihe  those  of  the  Old 
World,  are  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  the  high  mountains,  and  disappear  at  an  elevation 
of  513  toises.  One  single  Palm,  from  the  Andes  (Ceroxylon  andicolii)  {Jig,  990.),  presents 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  growing  equally  at  a  height  of  from  954  to  1472  toises ;  its 
trunk,  coated  with  a  waxy  substance,  attains  to  a  height  of  54  metres  (about  160  feet).  It  has 
been  slated  that  a  Palm  grows  in  the  ravines  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lat.  50°  S.  This 
is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  impossible  to  confound  a  palm  tree  witli  any  other  vegetable, 
eKcepl  it  be  the  arborescent  Ferns,  whose  existence  there  would  be  equally  remarkable.  In 
Europe  the  Palmetto  and  Date  are  not  found  farther  north  than  43"  40'.  The  Scitar/iines!, 
especially  the  species  of  Heliconia,  cease  at  a  height  of  410  toises.  Near  the  summit  of 
tlie  Silla  de  Ciraccas  (1103  toises)  grew  a  scitamineous  plant,  from  nine  to  twelve  feeL  high 
in  such  abundance  as  to  render  a  passage  through  it  diHicult:  it  appeared  to  Humboldt  to 
be  a  new  and  hardier  kind  of  Heliconia.  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum  vegetates  alike  on  the 
eiioies  of  Cumaita  and  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a  plain  1200  toises  high,  where 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Indeed,  the  plants  of  salt 
uiarshcs  generally  seem  Ltllo  aShctod  by  differonr"  of  lemnerature. 


Above  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitaminete  is  that  of  the  Tree  Ferns  (fig.  991.)  and 
Cinchonas.  The  latter  possess  a  ranch  wider  range  than  the  ferns,  which  prefer  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  an  elevation  between  200  and  800  toises,  while  the  Quinine  Trees  rise 
to  1487  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hardiest  species  are  Cinchona  lancifolia  and 
C.  cordifoiia,  the  tendereat  C,  oblongifolia  and  longiflora.  The  fiimous  Quinine  Tree  of  Loxa, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  orange  Qu'nine  of  Santa  Pe,  grows  from  975  to  1280 
toises ;  it  differs  essentially  from  C.  glandulifera,  to  which  it  bears  most  analogy,  and  has 
only  beeu  hitherto  seen  near  Loxa,  and  in  a  small  district  of  Peru.  To  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  species,  and  to  do  away  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Cinchona  ofQcinalis,  it  lias  been 
called  C.  Condaminea.     Caoutchouc  is  the  product  of  several  plants,  that  possess  few  ana 
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logoaB  charanlera,  <(f  Fieus,  a  Hevea,  n  Lobelia,  a  CaEtilloa,  and  several  Bnphorbias.  Cam- 
phor a!  so  exists  in  vegetables  of  differeot  geoera,  being  extracted  in  Asia  ftom  a  LaureJ, 
Biid  in  Peru  from  a  didynamous  shrub  found  by  M.  Haenke.  The  fruit  of  a  Myrica  and  Ihe 
trunk  of  a  Palm  equally  yieJd  wax:  thus  substances,  possessing  similai  chemical  propertied" 
are  derived  from  highly  diBsimlkr  vegetables;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  febrifiige  princi- 
ple of  Cinchona,  whioli  resides  in  plants  belonging  to  totally  different  genera. 

The  Cusparia  of  Carony,  near  tJpatu,  a  magnificent  Wee,  which  yields  the  Angostura 
Itarlt,  is  not  a  Cinchona,  though  it  be  dilScult  even  for  a  chemist  to  distinguish  between 
the  infusion  of  Cuspa  and  that  of  tlie  orange  Quinme  ftom  Santa  Fe.  Upon  the  sea-coasl 
west  of  Popa3Tin  grows  a  tree  poasessing  Uie  qualities  both  of  Cinchona  and  Wintera,  but 
differing  from  either  of  tJiese  genera.  The  Cusparia  of  Guiana,  the  Cuspa  of  New  Anda- 
loaia,  and  the  Cascariilaof  Atacamez,  all  vegelale  at  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  Iheir  juices 
eonfain  a  principle  analogous  to  that  afforded  by  the  true  Cinchonas  at  an  elevation  of  1436 

In  the  temperate  region  of  the  Cinchonas  grow  some  Liliaceie,  as  Sisyrinchium ;  the  large 
blue-flowered  Melastom^,  the  arborescent  Passion  Flowers,  as  tall  as  our  European  Oaks , 
Uocconia  (rutescens.  Fuchsias,  and  most  beautiful  Alstrcemerias,  The  Macrocnemum  and 
Ljsianthus  grow  majestically  there,  andthe  ground  is  clothed  with  KOlreuteria,  and  Weis- 
sia,  and  Dicranum,  and  other  evei^reen  mosses,  while  the  ravines  shelter  Gunneras,  Oxal- 
ides,  Dorstenias,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Arums.  Porliera  hygrometrica  with  Hyperi- 
cum baccatnm  and  cayanense  grow  higher  up.  Beyond  1130  toises,  the  sensitive  Mimosas 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  increased  cold;  at  1330  to  1340  toises,  Accena,  Dichon- 
dra,  IVierembergia,  Hydrocotyle,  and  Alchemilla  form  a  thick  turf.  This  is  the  region  of 
the  Weinmanniaa  and  Oaks,  of  Spermacoce  and  Vaiiea  stipularis.  The  Mutisia  climbs 
over  the  loftiest  trees.  The  Oaks  {Quermis  granatensis)  only  commence  in  Equatorial 
Regions  at  an  elevation  of  8T2  toises;  while  in  Mexico  tiiey  are  found  as  low  as  410  toiaes. 
TLese  are  the  plants  whicii  sometimes  recall  the  idea  of  spring  in  these  regions;  thfey  lose 
all  their  foliage,  and  the  young  verdure  of  the  new  leaves  mingles  most  agreeably  with  the 
Epidendrums  that  grow  upon  Uieir  branches.  The  Cheirostemon,  a  new  genus  of  Malvaceje, 
with  a  most  singularly  shaped  flower,  grows  also  on  the  Andes  of  Peru.  For  a  long  time  a 
single  individual  only  was  known,  near  the  city  of  Toluca  in  Mexico;  it  seems  to  be  wild 
in  Ghiatemala ;  and  this  Kimous  Hand  Plant  of  Toluca  has  probably  heen  equally  planted  by 
snnse  Rointztequas,  whose  taste  for  cultivation,  and  whose  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  are  attested  by  the  ruined  gardens  of  Iztapalapan. 

Near  the  Equator,  the  larger  trees  are  not  found  beyond  1385  toiaes ;  and  above  tlie  level 
of  the  city  of  Quito  they  become  small  and  comparatively  of  stunted  growth.  At  1796 
fiiises,  almost  all  arborescent  vegetation  ceases,  though  shrubs  become  more  abundant :  this 
is  the  region  of  the'Berberries,  the  Durantas,  and  Barnardesias,  whose  presence  marks  the 
vegetation  of  Posto  and  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  F6  is  indicated  by  the  Polymnia  and  Tree 
Thorn-apples.  Castillejas,  Embothrium,  and  Clusias  ate  common  in  this  region,  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, whose  golden  yellow  blossoms  contrast  agreeably  with  the  verdure  of  the  grass 
through  which  they  sprout.  Nature  has  assigned  a  zone  bj  tliese  plants,  which  commences 
at  a  northern  degree  of  latitude.  Higher  up,  towards  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from 
1436  to  1690  toiaes,  is  the  region  of  Wintera  and  Escallonia,  The  cold  and  damp  climate 
causes  the  trunks  to  become  short  and  to  divide  into  numerous  branches,  covered  with  cori- 
aceous and  glossy  foliage  Some  trees  of  tlie  Orange  Quinine  and  Embothrium  are  found 
thus  high  The  Alsfonia,  whose  dried  leaves  form  a  wholesome  tea,  with  a  Wintera  and 
E'Lallonia,  fiirm  si,atlered  groups,  and  at  their  feet  grow  amal!  Ijibelias  Ba«el)as,  and  Swer- 
tia  quadricornis  &till  higher,  at  1796  toises,  the  arborescent  plants  disappear ,  in  a  narrow 
valley  on  tJie  volcano  ot  Pichineha  alone  is  there  a  group  of 
arborescent  SyngeneoiB",  with  stems  20  to  24  feet  high.  Prom 
10^  to  2103  toises  extends  the  range  of  alpme  plants ;  Stjehe- 
linaa,  Gentians,  and  the  Espeletia  fruticosa,  whoae  downy  leaves 
often  sheltei  the  poor  Indian?  who  are  overtaken  by  jiight  in 
these  desolate  spots  The  open  plam  is  adorned  with  Lobelia 
nana,  Sida  piehinchensis,  Ranunculus  Gusmanni,  Ribes  frigidum, 
Gentiana  quitensis,  and  many  similar  plants  The  Molinas  are 
the  under-sbrubs  that  grow  at  the  greatest  eleiation  on  the  vol- 
canoes ot  Purace  and  Antzsana,  At  an  elevation  of  SI03  Loises, 
the  alpine  plants  give  place  to  the  Graminess,  of  which  the 
region  extends  to  2360  toises.  There,  Jurava,  Stipa,  and  many 
new  species  of  Agrostis,  Panicum,  Avena,  and  Dactylie  cover 
the  soU,  which,  at  a  distance,  wears  the  appearance  of  a  golden 
carpet,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pajonal.  Snow  falls,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  region  of  the  Graminem.  At  a  height  of  2360 
loises  there  are  no  more  flowering  plants  under  the  equator. 
EVora  this  limit  to  that  of  perpetual  snow.  Lichens  alone  clothe 
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tlie  rocks.  Some  of  these  indeed  appear  to  vegetate  under  the  enow,  for  at  2850  Eoisea, 
tisiir  the  suminit  of  Chimborazo,  the  UmbOicark  pustuiata  {jig.  993.  a)  and  Verrucaria 
geogTBphica  {Jig.  992.  6)  are  seen  growing  on  a  slielf  of  rook,  and  these  were  the  last 
organised  substances  adhering  lo  the  soil  at  so  great  a  height  which  Humboldt  anil  his  com 
panions  were  able  to  detect. 

SuBSECT.  S.^-Zoology, 
The  Zoology  of  Colombia  offers  a  vast  and  almost  unexplored  field  lo  the  modern  natu- 
ralist.  We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  that,  while  Brazil  has  been  traversed  by  learned 
mi;n,  sent  from  nearly  all  the  European  nations,  the  other  regions  of  South  America,  in 
rejfard  to  their  zoological  productions  ire  a.  little  known  at  this  period  as  they  were  when 
guarded  by  Spanish  jealousy;  for  Humboldt, 
m  Zoology,  did  little  or  nofiiing.    We  shall 
not  attempt,   therefore,   to   hide   this   de- 
hfiency  by  quotations  from  obsolete  works; 
rather  wishing'  that  a  confession  of  unavoid- 
able ignorance  may  induce  those  who  have 
Ihepower  and  the  inclination,  to  direct  tiieir 
attention  to  this  subject.   There  is  one  bird, 
however,  of  surpassing  beauty,  which  we 
can  notice,  aa  having  been  recently  sent 
fiom  Colombia  and  Guatemala:  this  is  the 
p        1,  T  Calurus  pavoniuus  Sic.,  or  Peacock  Trogon 

I  fig  993,),  so  named  from  the  splendid 
green  plumage  of  the  back  and  the  long  fi-athers  towards  tlie  tail:  it  is  said  lo  be  very  rare; 
living  only  in  the  dpepest  anil  most  unfiequented  brests;  and  is  much  sought  Ibr  by  the 
natives  on  account  of  its  supeil  feathers 

Sect    III — Hulortcal  Geography. 

Tbe  former  condition  of  all  the  Colombian  states  was  that  of  a  people  much  less  advanced 
in  civilisation  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  whole  of  the  vast  plains  watered  by 
tlic  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  were  occupied  by  the  Caribs,  a  savage  and  warlike  race, 
whom  the  Spaniards,  probably  in  too  sweeping  a  manner,  branded  as  ferocious  cannibals.  In 
the  upper  plain  of  Bogota,  however,  amid  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  waa  found  the 
kingdom  of  Cundinamarca,  which  could  not  indeed  rival  the  arts  and  splendours  of  Cuzco 
and  Tenochtitlan,  yet  had  made  considerable  prc^ess  in  civilisation.  It  had  temples,  altars, 
and  priests;  the  people  cultivated  the  ground,  were  decently  clothed,  and  enjoyed  security 
of  person  and  property. 

The  Spanish  conquest  was  effected  with  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  other  quarters. 
The  first  attacks  directed  against  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  plains  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss.  Prom  Peru,  however,  two  daring  adventurers,  Quesada  and  Benalcazar,  scaled  the 
loftiest  Andes,  and  subdued  with  little  difficulty  Quito  and  Cundinamarca,  which,  with  tlie 
whole  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  were  afterwards  Ibrmed  into  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada,  The  Llaneros,  or  people  of  the  plains,  meanwhile  desperately  maintained  their 
independence ;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  grew  weary  of  sheddui^  their  blood,  when  no  gold 
was  to  be  the  reward.  By  transporting  bands  of  Germans,  and  even  arming  tbe  negroes  of 
the  islands,  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the  natives  to  take  refuge  among  the  forests  of 
tlie  interior.  This  coast  was  then  formed  into  a  government,  known  at  first  by  the  name 
of  Terra  Firma,  but  to  which  tho  Spaniards  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Caraccns,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  captain-general.  New  Grenada  never  aitaioed  the 
golden  fiime  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and  table-lands  became  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  agriculture ;  and  a  tolerably  industrious  and  numerous  population  was 
gradually  formed. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  long  secretly  forming  throughout  Spanish 
America,  broke  out  earlier,  and  with  greater  force,  in  Colombia  than  in  any  other  of  its  vast 
regions.  Even  in  1781,  the  introduction  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the  alcavala  gave  rise  to 
a  revolt,  which  had  for  some  time,  a  threatening  aspect,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been 
roused  by  the  successful  example  of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America.  1'he  French 
revolution  excited  a  considerable  ferment,  and  the  "Rights  of  Man"  were  even  printed  at 
Santa  Fe,  though  soon  suppressed.  Yet  the  attempt  to  which  Miranda  was  instigated  by 
these  symptoms  proved  to  be  premature.  In  1808,  the  impulse  given  by  the  seizure  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  invasion  of  Spain,  acted  thstantaneously  through  this  part  of  the 
continent  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  indeed,  but  all  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  mother 
country  were  displaced,  and  a  congress,  with  officers  elected  by  the  people,  was  Bubstttul«d, 
The  native  Spaniards,  being  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  Mexico,  and  having  little  military 
force,  made  at  first  scarcely  any  resistance;  but  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
considering  this   as  the  bead-quarters  of  insurrection,  directed  hither  their  main  efforts. 
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They  sent  successive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  one  of  their  ablest 
generals.  Caraccaa  and  Santa  Pe  were  at  first  recorered,  and  the  [ndepeadents  were  driven 
to  liide  tlieroselvea  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  the  marslies  of  the  Orinoco.  They 
were  headed,  however,  by  Bolivar,  destined  to  take  his  place  with  Washington  among-  tbs 
deliverara  of  the  New  World.  British  troops  and  officero,  after  the  paciUcation  of  Europe, 
were  easily  attracted  to  their  standard.  After  repeated  overthrows,  and  many  and  dire 
vicissitudeB,  the  independent  cause  completely  triumphed.  In  1821,  Morillo  consented  to 
an  armistice,  and  returned  to  Spain.  The  war  was  afterwards  renewed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  defeated,  shut  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  finally  (Nov.  23,  1823'),  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  of  Colombia,  which  they  never  again  made  any  attempt  to 
subjugate.  The  war  had  also  been  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  in 
May,  1822,  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces,  routed  Ihe 
royalists  at  Pichincha,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Quito  and  the  royalist  army  to  capitulate. 
On  the  6th  of  Jime,  the  ftU  of  Pasto  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  closed  the  struggle  in 
that  quarter. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  war  of  independence  at  an  end,  than  the  schemes  of  Bolivar,  who 
had  rendered  such  distinguislied  services  in  that  cause,  but  who  was  by  no  means  friendly 
to  republican  principles  of  government,  began  to  occasion  new  troubles  in  the  country,  and 
Bowed  the  seeds  of  the  dissensions  that  not  long  after  split  the  republic  into  pieces.  Pro- 
claimed supreme  dictator,  the  Liberator  assumed  and  exercised  powers  that  rendered  the 
constitution  of  Cucuta  a  nullity,  and  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  were  driven  from 
the  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  Venezuela  (1830)  and  Quito  renounced  their  connexion 
with  New  Grenada,  and  established  separate  constitutions ;  and  the  death  of  Bolivar,  which 
followed  soon  after  (Dec.  17, 1830),  left  New  Grenada  at  liberty  to  follow  their  example. 

Sect.  rV. — Political  Geography. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Cucuta,  on  the  ISth 
July,  1821.  Another  had  been  framed,  two  years  before,  at  Santo  Tome,  but  only  for  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  which,  after  some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  its  claim  to  the 
superior  power  and  population  of  New  Grenada,  The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  tliat  of 
the  Unitirf  States  of  North  America,  and  the  alterations  are  even  such  as  to  give  it  some- 
what less  of  a  democratic  character.  Tlie  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  congress,  con- 
sisting of  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Every  four  years  the 
body  of  the  people  were  appointed  to  assemble,  and  choose  electors  of  ^e  canton,  who 
formed  a  provisional  assembly,  meeting  on  the  Ist  of  October.  This  provisional  assembly 
was  to  elect  both  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  the  one  for  firar,  and  the  other  for 
eight  years;  but  one  half  of  the  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  right  of  suftVage  was  not  made  universal,  as  in  most  of  the  North  American 
Slates.  The  original  voter  was  required  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres,  and  after  the 
year  1840  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  cantonal  electors  were  to  possess  land  to  the 
value  of  500  piastres,  or  an  income  of  300.  The  senator  or  representative  must,  by  this 
constitution,  possess  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  be  of  a  learned  profession.  Besides  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercised  jcuntly  that  of  declaring 
war  or  making  peace.  The  executive  was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  must  have  the  qualiflealjons  of  a  senator:  he  was  elected  for  four,  and 
couid  not  continue  in  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  He  bad  only 
a  negative  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  He  could  return  a  law  for  re-considera- 
tion ;  but  if  it  again  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  consent.  Neither  he  nov  anv  of  the  ministers  could  be  members  of  the  congress.  Hii" 
salary  was  fixed  at  30,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  pc 
annum.  The  judges  were  elected  by  the  congress,  from  lists  given  by  the  president;  bui 
their  duration  was  appointed,  rather  too  vaguely,  to  be  "as  long  as  their  conduct  gives 
satisfaction." 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  states  newly  formed  from  tjie  fragments  of  Colombia,  are, 
with  some  variations,  the  same  as  that  of  Cucuta.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  them 
into  a  coidederacy,  which  should  manage  their  foreign  relations;  but  the  project  has  never 
succeeded,  and  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  was  in  1834  nearly  30,000,000  dollars,  since 
which  time  no  interest  hos  been  paid,  and  it  has  consequently  increased  to  about  50,000,000. 
It  has  been  recognised  by  the  new  states  as  a  common  burden,  which  shall  be  distributed  on 
equitable  principles  among  them,  and  each  has  declared  its  readiness  to  meet  its  respective 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Indastri/. 

The  territory  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  vast  capacities  for  improvement, 

which  are  developfid  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.     The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  states 

that  compose  the  territory.     New  Grenada,  tliough  a  mountainous  countrv^  is  fertile  in  a!!  ■ 
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kinds  of  grain  and  fruit :  the  woods  consist  cliiefly  of  cedars,  walnut  trees,  ebony,  Muzo  iind 
Guiana  wood,  laray,  Brazil,  sassafras,  cocoa  tree,  vanilla,  tamarind,  medlar,  sapotas,  guavas, 
palm?,  cassia;  manchineei,  ivliose  juice,  fruit,  and  even  branches,  emit  a  subtle  poison, 
which  causes  general  inflammation  and  tumour,  only  to  be  cured  by  olive  oil ;  and  another 
tree,  called  the  kabella  de  Cartagena,  whose  bean  is  the  best  antidote  known  against  the 
bite  of  vipeft  and  snakes.  In  the  Venezuela  also  are  fiDund  many  precious  woods,  as  thn 
variegated  giunadillo,  resembling  tortoise-shell,  cedars  whose  trunlo  serve  as  hives  for  bees, 
vanillas  of  superior  fragrance,  cardamoms,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  cassia,  tamaiinds,  cinchona; 
tacamajaco,  a  noted  specific  for  headach ;  balsams  ,and  oils  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  The 
province  of  Guayaquil  produces  a  variety  of  ship  timber,  including  oak,  th  t  n^  wood 
called  guachapeli,  cedars,  also  ebony,  with  a  variety  of  cabinet  woods,     Tl  e  p  es    f 

Loxa  and  Quito  are  noted  for  their  excellent  cinchona.    In  short,  such  a  e  th    n  t     1 
resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  ^at,  if  its  inhahitauls  were  active  and     &     t 
it  might  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  countries  in  the  world 

Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  pe  h  p  the 
world,  is  capable  of  supplpng  in  the  utmost  varie^  the  richest  productions  of  the  tabl 
kingdom.  That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  is  the  cacao,  a  fruit  at  ones  p  1  t  bl  nd 
nutritious,  which  in  the  country  yields  an  article  of  food,  and  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of 
the  chocolate.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world ;  and 
next  lo  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  much  celebrated  by  Ulloa,  The  produce  is  reckoned  by 
Humboldt  at  193,000  ftnegee,  and  the  asport  at  145,0(W,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  5,000,000  dollars.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia, 
yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  injudicious  system,  however,  of  still 
making  it  a  government  monopoly,  checked  ite  growth ;  but  this  waa  to  be  abolished  en  the 
Ist  of  January,  1834.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's  hark,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  exclusively  of  Colombia,  beusg  brought  either 
from  Loxa  by  way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Coffee,  cotton, 
and  eugar,  find  all  most  &vourable  soils:  coffee,  in  the  table-lands,  1500  to  2000  feet  high, 
of  Caraccas  and  Cumana ;  cotton,  iu  the  plains  of  Maracaybo ;  and  sugar  in  all  the  warm, 
low,  and  moist  valleys.  Coffee  only,  however,  much  exceeds  the  internal  consumption. 
Indigo  was  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  doitars;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and  is  produced 
now  only  in  the  plain  of  Variuas.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain  find  favourable  situa- 
tions, especially  on  Che  table-lands  of  Bogotft ;  but  as  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of 
Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abundant ;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with 
a  large  import  of  American  flour.  The  banana  grows  in  the  same  spontaneous  abundance 
as  in  Mexico,  and  M,  Mollien  draws  from  it  the  most  sinister  auguries  Uiat  tlie  Colombians 
will  never  submit  to  any  settled  or  laborious  habits ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people 
of  the  New  World  have  yet  accepted  this  fruit  as  a  fiill  substitute  for  bread.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  state  appears  to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual 
where  land  is  cheap  and  a  market  distant.  The  government  has  lately  sought  to  promote 
tbc  clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting  aside 
two  millions  of  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  he  disposed  to  settle  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation. 

The  mines  of  NewGrenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  expect- 
ations. Humboldt  observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  external  appear- 
ance of  rooks  and  veins,  and  that,  till  regular  shafts  and  galleries  have  been  formed,  no 
certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important  product  as  yet  v^  geld,  obtained  by  washing 
the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of  ChocO,  Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  product  during  the  last  years  of  tranquillity  at  18,000  marks.  There  are  indications  of 
various  mineraJs  in  different  quarters.  The  silver  mines  of  Marquetores,  and  those  called 
tlie  mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said 
liy  Torrento  to  be  so  rich  that  tiiey  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal:  there 
are  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  oQiers  of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Muzo,  and  the  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  also  for  its  sapphires  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  yielding  in  some  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  mountains  of  Antioquia 
and  Guamoro  there  are  diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hyacinths,  fine  garnets  in  great 
abundance,  excellent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Hacha,  amethysts  in  Tiaiasco,  turquoises  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma,  There  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Chocfi ; 
hut  some  of  these  were  neglected  in  the  more  general  search  for  platina.  Prom  tiie  year 
1800  to  1810  were  coined  in  New  Grenada  27,350,000  dollars,  and  from  1810  to  182f\ 
20,000,000,  or  3,000,000  annually;  but  if  the  mines  were  ably  managed,  tiie  result  might 
be  much  greater;  and  it  is  thought  that  Choco  alone  would  yield  2,000,000  dollars  a  year. 

In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  etonea,  ind  =omP  rich  salt- 
works. The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  qoicksflver,  topazes,  amelliysla, 
emeralds,  rock  crystal,  and  very  fine  marble;  la  Venezuela  is  found  tin,  and  also  rock 
crystal,  with  laois  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebiated  ultramarine     The  copper 
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mines  yielded  in  one  year  1500  quinlala  of  excellent  quality.  Time  only  can  discover 
whether  the  rest  will  pay  the  expense  ol'  working.  The  salt  mine  of  Zichaquira,  glittering 
like  an  immense  rock  of  crystal,  has  yielded  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars  a  year.  It  is  not 
the  only  one ;  and  the  mineral  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  country.  The  pearls  of  Panama 
and  the  Kio  Hacha,  notwithstanding  their  great  name,  do  not  yield  more  than  100,000  dol 
lars  a  year. 

Manufecturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  leather  of  Carora,  the  ham- 
mocks of  Marquesita  Isiand,  and  the  blenketa  of  Toouyo,  are  objects  of  little  importance, 
even  in  respect  to  internal  consumption. 

Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned,  has  a  peculiar 
activity.  Prom  tiie  total  want  of  mannlkctures,  aJmost  the  whole  population  must  he  clothed 
in  foreign  fabrics.  In  18S1,  the  exports  from  Caraccas  consisted  of  6,268,640  lbs.  cofl'ee, 
1,791,914  lbs.  cocao,  192,035  lbs.  indigo,  with  hides,  aarsaparilla,  and  sugar.  The  entire 
value  amounted  to  867,099  dollars.  The  imports  amounted  to  975,019  dollars;  of  which 
cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  made  up  661,035  dollars;  the  rest  consisted  principally  of 
silks,  laces,  salt  beef,  and  fish.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  moderate.  In  1831,  there  cleared 
out  from  La  Guayra  90  vessels;  burthen,  9470  tons;  of  these  9  vessels  and  909  tons  were 
for  England;  28  vessels  and  3882  tons  for  the  United  States.  Trade  is  understood  to  be  on 
the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  internal  traffic  will  one  d&g  probably  be  immense, 
upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  by  the  Caasiquiare,  with  the  Eio  Negro  and 
&e  Amazons;  but  all  the  regions  watered  by  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better 
than  deserts  The  cataracts  aka  of  Atures  and  Maypures  prevent  navigation  from  being 
earned  much  abo^e  the  Ion  est  bend  of  iJie  Orinoco. 
Roado  cin  =:cHrcely  bp  said  as  yet  to  have  any  existence.  There  are  only  tracks  formed 
by  the  tread  of  successive  travellers.  In  many  places 
they  lead  through  the  beds  of  torrents,  or  through  cre- 
vices or  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Sometimes  the 
declivity  i^ff.  994.)  is  so  abrupt  that  it  can  be  crossed 
only  by  a  zigzag  path  cut  into  steps,  which  form  a  stair- 
case as  steep  as  that  of  one  of  our  steeples.  Men,  bag- 
gage, and  merchandise  are  alike  conveyed  on  (he  backs 
oi  mules,  which  find  their  way  over  these  frightful  steeps 
with  surprising  dexterity;  sometimes  dropping  on  their 
knees,  and  eliding  down  the  most  precipitous  hills.  A 
traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  escape  some  of  these 
hardships,  may  be  conveyed  in  a  species  of  chair  placed 
on  the  backs  of  person^  called  sUteros,  hired  lor  the 
purpose,  who  carry  him  with  surprising  comfort  and 
safety.  Even  in  what  were  called  the  royal  roads,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  War,  which 
usually  makes  some  little  compensation  for  its  evils  by 
the  formation  of  fine  military  roads,  has  not  yet  intro- 
duced any  improvement  into  those  of  Colombia.  Scat- 
tered bodies  of  partisans  without  baggage,  and  with  only 
PosBaso  n  Uw  tordilleraa.  "  f^w  light  artillery,  could  scramble  through  such  open- 

ings as  tiie  country  affiirded,  and  even  set  a  value  on  the 
impossibility  of  traneporting  through  them  a  regubr  and  equipped  army.     The  exclusive 
use  of  mules,  without  carrnges  of  any  d^cription,  remarkably  increases  the  expense  of 
conveying  goods;  yet  habit  causes  it  to  be  followed  even  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  where 
there  might   be  room  for  wagons  as 
9  o  ,   ^    _      •^.  lirge  as  tliose  which  are  driven  over 

the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  bridges,  which  are  thrown  over 
the  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  from 
steep  to  sleep,  are  of  the  most  fragile 
and  hazardous  description.  In  a  few 
rarp  instances  only,  stone  is  employed. 
In  general,  a  few  rough  planks  are 
la  d  across,  and  covered  with  earth 
and  branches ;  no  fence  and  no  breadth 
j[  „  g  iig  greater    than    four  feet    being    ever 

§io  ght  necessary.  Where  the  space 
.XI  be  traversed  is  too  great  for  this  contrivance,  a  bridge  of  strong  cable  is  constructed,  over 
which  the  Colombian  passes  secure,  though  it  rocks  beneatli  .him  at  every  step.  Sometimes, 
'Ctween  distant  points,  a  single  rope  is  stretched  across  i^g.  995.),  and  a  hammock  or  ba* 
tet  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
Tho  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  cx^sliii,!j  data. 
The  most  positive  ia  that  formed  in  1822,  upon  the  reports  made  by  the  deputies  of  each 
]irovinoe  tn  settle  the  law  of  elections,  according'  to  whieli  tlie  amount  was  2,643,000.  Hum- 
lioldf,  however,  who  aeems  to  have  directed  every  possible  attention  to  this  subject,  did  not 
think  there  could  be  fewer  than  2,785,000,  and  was  even  inclined  to  believe  they  might 
exceed  3,900,000.  The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made  by  the  president  in  1820,  must  have 
been  Eomewhat  exaggerated,  since  official  statements  make  the  population  of  Venezuela,  in 
1834,  900,000;  that  of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be 
1,687,109;  and  llie  republic  of  the  Equator  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souls, 
makina;  an  aggregate  of  3,187,100.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  difierent  races-— 


Tolils  000  000  16S7100  COO  009 

The  character  of  tlie  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  bv  the  suddi  n  trin»n  on 
from  a.  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty  They  retam  much  of  the 
gravity,  teinperan-'e,  and  sobnety  of  the  Spaniards,  v  ith  a  share  of  their  pride,  suspicious 
temper  and  neglect  of  eleanline&s  A  courtesy  somewhat  stately  and  studied  prevails  in 
their  demeanour  It  la  not  easy  to  gam  their  confidence ,  but  when  that  n  once  obtamed, 
they  are  extremely  friendly  and  cordial  They  are  Hospitable  to  lore  gners,  whom,  &orn 
national  pride,  liowever,  they  regard  with  secret  jealousy  Though  they  ha*e  shown  tbem 
selves  m  majiy  inttanees  capable  of  the  mo^t  vigorous  exertions,  their  general  procedure  is 
slow  and  sluggish ,  and  to  urge  a  Colombian  to  stirrmg  activity  is  like  rous  ng  a  man  out 
of  a  dream  The  Colombian  unwillmgly  engages  m  an3  speculative  occupation  or  mercan- 
tile transactions  on  a  great  scale ;  he  prefers  quietly  accumulating  money  by  retail  trade. 
It  certainly  redounds  much  to  his  honour  that,  after  a  war  so  long  and  desultory,  the  country 
is  not  infested  by  robbers  or  bandits  to  any  extent;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
houses  secured  by  bolls  or  bars.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the 
men,  who  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  in  this  diversion,  and  often  hazard  enormous  sums. 
Between  the  two  sexes  in  Colombia,  as  in  the  mother  country,  prevails  a  dull  mechanical 
gallantry,  the  admirer  keeping  in  close  and  constant  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  to  whom 
no  one  else  must  speak  or  even  look ;  yet  this  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  accompanied  with 
anything  criminal  than  a  foreigner  would  be  led  to  aupposa 

The  following  estimate  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Colombians  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  observer.  "  Considering  the 
state  of  servitude  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement  in  which  tliey  were  kept  Ibr 
three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  almost  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  existence  of  those  valuable  institutions  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  is  not  Burpria- 
ing  that,  inexperienced  as  they  have  been  in  political  science,  they  should  have  committed 
some  errors,  and  have  occasionally  engaged  in  civil  dissensions,  in  consequence  of  anibitiona 
and  unprincipled  men  usurping  the  authority  over  their  countrymen.  Vet  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  these  countries  that  such  attempts  have  in  no  instance  been 
attended  with  permanent  success,  the  people  being  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  free 
institutions  to  submit  to  any  serious  privation  of  them.  They  possess  a  great  fiicility  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily  avoided ;  but 
being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  liberal  institutions,  they  keep  tbeip  steadily  in  view, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  have  them  firmly  established  in  their  respective  countries.  In 
Europe,  almost  the  only  intelligence  circulated  respecting  these  states  has  been  their  errors 
and  civil  dissensions,  which  alone  give  a  very  incorrect  view  of  their  moral  and  political 
condition.  Careful  observation,  however,  evinces  that  they  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilised  life,  and  will  ere  long  with  justice  assume  an  important 
station  in  the  scale  of  civilised  nations.  When  the  advantages  which  they  naturally  possess 
for  agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  and  all  branches  of  industry,  the  beauty  and  salubrity 
of  their  climates,  and  the  mild  and  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  are  sufficientiy 
well  known  and  appreciated,  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  will  resort  in  crowds  to  thosi) 
lavoured  regions,  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  their  abundant  resources  and  free 

The  great  mass  of  tiie  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  during  tne 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  government.  Pour-fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants,  comprehending  the- 
Indians,  slaves,  artisans,  and  labourers,  did  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write;  and  even  the 
children  of  the  more  opulent  classes  were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Some,  however,  pursued  their  studies  in  the  colleges,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  only. 
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em  ploy  men  la  to  which  the  Creoles  could  aspire,  those  of  clergymen  and  lawyers.  Thnro 
were  universities  or  colleges  at  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and  Quito;  but  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation was  extremely  defective,  and  the  scholars  remained  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of 
science  and  philosophy  in  Europe.  Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  ail  the 
Jepartnienls  of  knowledge ;  free  ingress  of  books  from  all  quarters,  the  eatahlishraent  of 
newspapers  and  journals,  and  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  which  now  exists,  have  greatly  tended 
to  enlighten  the  community. 

In  1321  the  congress  of  Cucuta  passed  three  laws  relative  to  education :  the  first  ordered 
the  estahlishmeat  of  primary  schools  in  every  parish,  and  Lancaaterian  schools  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities;  the  second  suppressed  all  convents  eontammg  less  than  nine  friars,  and  appro- 
priated their  property  to  the  purposes  of  education;  and  the  third  applied  certain  escheats, 
which  had  formerly  devolved  on  the  clergy,  to  the  founding  and  ei:dowing  of  colleges  in 
each  province.  These  wise  measures  tove  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  and 
echools  have  been  established  in  almost  every  parish,  and  colleges  instituted  or  much  im- 
proved in  the  provinces.  The  system  experienced  some  interruption  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  some  of  the  laws  regarding  education  at  the  time  when  Bolivar  attempted  to 
ovCTtum  the  constitution ;  but  the  legislatures  of  the  new  states  have  adopted  proper  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  religion  is  as  yet  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are  observed 
witli  the  strictest  punctuality,  i  The  shrines  of  Bogota  appear  to  surpass  in  magnificence 
even  those  of  Mexico.  The  cathedral  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  1358 
diamonds,  1395  emeralds,  besides  many  other  precious  stones.  The  other  twenty-six  churches 
are  all  resplendent  with  goid  and  jewels.  TTie  convents  are  also  numerous,  but  are  of  late 
diminishing.  The  parish  priests  rule  in  the.  villages  with  almost  absolute  sway ;  but  their 
influence,  uniting  together  the  different  classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  the  whole  advan- 
tageous. Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have 
begun  to  discard  the  Catholic  creed ;  hut  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  sys- 
tem of  religion,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  faith. 

The  races  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously  crossed  as  in  Mexico.  The  negro  maintains 
his  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  the  mulatloes  Paez  and  Padilla  have  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  tlie  national  independence.  Humboldt  calculate^ 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  Depons,  that  there  are  not  many  more  than  60,000  slaves  in  the 
state;  and,  by  the  legislative  atrangements,  tlie  whole  number  will  be  free  by  the  yearlBdO, 

Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  this  territory,  the  Carihbces  are  the  ruling  people. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of  ferocity,  the  very  name,  converted 
-lit^i  cannibals,  being  applied  to  signify  devourers  of  human  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  tie  Spaiiiards,  who  certainly  met  with  a  most  fierce 
resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminating 
the  savage  tribes.  Oppressed  by  a  long  series  of  unequal  war,  they  were  considered  as 
neatly  extinct,  till  Humboldt,  iii  his  voyages  along  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  ascer- 
tained that  there  must  be  still  about  40,000  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine 
tall  race,  whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resem- 
ble antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  forehead,  which  gives  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks;  they  wear  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark 
intelligent  eyes,  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features  an  expression  of  severity, 
and  even  of  sadness.  They  still  retain  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  who,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  iiad  driven  before  them  all  the  native  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. A  great  proportion  of  them,  however,  have  now  been  civilised  in  a  surprising  degree 
by  the  missionaries,  who  exercise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Each  holiday  they 
present  themselves  loaded  with  offerings  of  every  kind  which  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
priest ;  and  after  divine  service,  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  offence, 
receive  in  his  presence  a  sound  whipping,  which  they  bear  with  exem^ary  patience,   Hum- 


boldt,, though  scandalised  by  this  scene  in  the  view  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  o 
such  strict  discipline  may  he  necessary  to  keep  these  savage  natives  m  check  They  cru- 
elly torment  tlieir  children  by  imprinting  on  them  the  barbarous  ornament  produced  by  raising 
the  flesh  in  long  stripes  along  the  legs  and  thighs.  They  are  free,  however,  from  the  equallj 
barbarous  practice  of  flattening  the  head  by  compression,  which  is  general  among  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Orinoco,  the  specimens  of  whose  crania,  shown  in  Europe  as  destitute  of  fore- 
head, are  merely  skulls  shaped  between  planks.  In  this  country  occur  the  caste  of  albinos, 
vrith  white  hair,  of  weakly  and  delicate  constitution,  low  stature,  and  very  effeminate  char 
acter:  they  have  large  eyes,  and  are  so  weak-sighted,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  rayo  of 
the  sun,  though  they  can  see  clearly  by  moonlight. 

The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  mother  country  Dancing 
is  passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fandango,  the  bolero,  and  the  Spanish 
country-dance.  Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  equally  fiivourite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive 
that  tbrocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Spaniai-ds  Here,  as 
over  all  South  America,  tiiey  practise  what  is  called  the  lasso,  or  catching  the  hull  1^  a' 
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noose  formed  at  the  end  of  a  loi.g'  leathern  cord,  and  thrown  ovei  him.  Undei  Jie  head  c^ 
amuseroenfe  may  fairly  be  ranked  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  especially  processions,  in 
which  they  certainly  ou(£tvip  the  mother  country,  both  as  to  splendour  and  ateurdity.  Per- 
sons represenfing  the  lending  scripture  characters  .are  paraded  tJirough  the  streels,  array- 
ed in  the  most  magnificent  robee,  and  cosered  with  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies. 
In  the  grand  procession  at  Quito,  characterised  hy  Mr.  Stevenson  as  an  ecclesiastical  puppet- 
ehow,  ^e  Holy  Virgin  appears  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  and 
a  red  cockade.  These  festivals  are,  in  feet,  accompanied  by  games  and  shows,  and  usually 
terminate  in  halls  and  masquerades. 

The  Colombians,  especially  the  females,  affect  a  singular  plainness  of  dress.  They  almost 
universally  walk  the  streets  in  a  large  Spanish  mantle,  a  wide  cloak  of  black  or  light  blue, 
which  envelopes  the  person  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to  leave  notliing  visible  except  the 
eyes.  Their  festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  gaudy,  being  covered 
all  over  with  jewels  or  tinsel. 

Food  is  supplied  to  the  Colombians  plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  food  from 
the  table  plains  or  the  Lknoa.  It  is  eaten  in  very  great  quantity,  tliere  being  half  as  many 
cattle  slauglilered  in  Caiaecas  as  in  Paris,  though  the  population  is  not  a  twentieth.  Fruits 
are  various  and  delicate.  Their  festive  dinners  are  rare,  but  magnificent;  tlie  table  groans 
under  numberless  dishes ;  yet,  though  the  wines  are  various,  they  do  not  sit  long  at  table, 
but  usually  conclude  with  a  ball. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  former  republic  of  Colom- 
bia are,  Venezuela,  in  ihe  eaat;  New  Grenada,  in  the  north  and  centre;  and  Ecuador  or 
Equator,  in  the  south-west. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Nr.w  Grenada. 

New  Grenada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  from  2°  S.  to  12° 
N.  lat.,  and  from  68°  to  83°  W.  long.,  over  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  most 
popidoiis  and  powerful  of  the  Colombian  republics ;  its  population  by  a  census  of  1835  was 
1,087,109.     It  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  pro 


Condinamarca,  the  original  name  of  the  Indian  kmgdom  established  in  this  part  of  America, 
forms  the  chief  and  central  department,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bogota,  Antioquia, 
Ncyva,  and  Mariquita.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  vast  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Magdalene,  and  partly  also  of  the  Cauea,  It  presents  in  the  exti'eme  that 
abrupt  transition  between  the  most  opposite  soils  and  climates  remarked  as  peculiar  to  Ihiq 
part  of  America;  but  the  most  valuable  tracts  consist  of  the  fine  though  not  very  extonsive 
table-lands  dispersed  along  the  declivity. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  (jirenadft,  is  situated  on  a  table  plain,  50  miles  by 
25,  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  the  Ime,  has  the 
climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  change  of -seasons,  the  perpe- 
tual temperature  being  that  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  thermometor  seldom  falling  below 
47°  or  rising  above  70°.  The  only  alternation  is  formed  by  the  wet  seasons,  which  are  two: 
the  iirst  comprehending  March,  April,  and  May;  the  second,  September,  October,  am'  No- 
vember; and  these,  being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers  The 
surrounding  plain  is  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  vear  of 
the  best  European  grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lofliy  mountains,  rugged  fn-ecipices  .oaring 
torrents,  and  irightful  abysses.  The  city  of  &uita  Fe  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  gtai.d  moun- 
tain circuit,  clilS  of  1000  feet  rising  immediately  above  it.  The  city  was  founded  in  1538, 
by  Quesada,  and  rapidly  increased :  it  is  no«r  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  and  squares  are  open  and  spacious,  but  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  and  even  the  late  palace  of  the  viceroy  displays  little  magnificence.  The  beauty 
of  the  city  rests  wholly  on  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  consist  of  twenty-six  churches 
and  twelve  convents.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendid,  but  huilt  with  some  taste; 
and  their  nomerous  spires,  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  give  it  a  very  fine 
appearance.  It  contains  an  university  and  archiepiscopal  see,  and  carries  on  a.  considerable 
jade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 


The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  is  marked  by  many  striking  and  picturesque  features. 
Among  these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  Fall  of  Tequendama  (Jie:  096.),  and  the 
natural  bridges  of  Icononzo.     The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota, 
cipitously  from  its  native  plain  to  mingle  with  the  Magdalena.     Its  mass  of  waters,  previ- 
ously spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to  forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  mn- 
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cipice  650  feet  higli,  into  an  tJmost  fathomleas  abyss.  The  waters,  aa  tbey  beat  against  tlm 
rocka  beneath,  rise  up  sometimes  in  columns,  sometimes  in  myriads  of  fleecy  and  tantostic 
sbapea,  JiJie  thoae  formed  by  firewocka.  The  immense  clouds  of  rising  vapour,  when  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  form  beautiful  rainbows.  The  plain  above  the  fall  is  covered  with  the 
grain  of  Europe  while  at  its  foot  grow  the  palms  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropic.  The  bridge 
o  ij^g  997  )  IS  a  natural  arth  acroaa  a  chasm  360  feel  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 


which  flow  a  rapid  torrent,  wh  ch  would  haie  been  otherwi  e  impasbable  It  appears  to 
have  been  formed  bj  thiee  messes  ot  rock  detached  from  then  orjjinal  position  and  thrown 
t<^ether  by  an  earUiquaJte.  It  ia  about  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  broad.  At  oae  spot,  a  view 
is  obtained  into  the  abyas  beneath.  The  continual  night  whidi  reigns  there,  the  birds  of 
darkness  whose  mournful  cries  re-echo  in  the  caverns,  the  gloomy  waters  which  fill  the 
depth  of  the  precipice,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  which  partly  conceal  this  scene  of  mys- 
tery, and  the  darkness  which  shrouds  ail  these  horrors,  convey  no  feeble  idea  of  the  empire 
of  death. 

The  province  of  Neyva  ia  situated  above  Bogota,  in  the  higheat  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Magdalene,  yet  on  a  plain  so  much  lower  aa  to  make  it  exceasively  hot ;  while  the  waters 
of  flie  Magdaiena,  fed  from  the  snowy  regions  above,  ore  excesaively  cold.  Cacao  is  the 
chief  product,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  SOW)  loads,  costing  tliirty  piastres  each. 
The  Andaquia,  a  nation  of  aavage  Indians,  occupy  tlie  upper  tracts  whence  the  Magdaiena 
rises,  and  which  are  accessible  only  to  foot  passengers. 

Matiquita  is  a  province  situated  below  Bogota,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  on 
tlie  middle  range  of  the  Andes,  as  they  sl'-pe  downward  to  it.  Its  table-lands  are  not  exten- 
sive, and  the  city  of  Mariquita,  which  stands  at  a  considerable  height,  haa  been  chiefly  supi 
ported  by  mines,  which  are  now  abandoned.  Honda,  immediately  on  the  river,  is  a  town 
of  aome  importance,  being  the  highest  point  to  whicii  boats  can  ascend.  Here,  tJ  erefore, 
the  goods  are  disembarked,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior,  either  by  slight  rafts  or  on  the 
backs  of  mules. 

Antioquia  ia  a  more  important  province,  reaching  from  the  Lower  Ma^alena  (o  the  Cauca, 
on  which  it  is  principally  situated.    It  lies  between  the  middle  and  western  range  of  the 

a  and  Cauca.  It  ia  v.jry 
steep,  its  highest  peat 
being  ascertained  by 

to  be  17,190  feet  high, 

nsequently  the  most  ele- 

the  northern  Andes.     It 

rm  ridge,  opposing  very 

bbtactes  to  a  passage ;  but 

throw  up  thoae  magni- 
es,  which  strike  the  view 
atorial  Andes.  The  pro- 
ntioquia  is  nearly  in  a 
lature.  Of  tlie  2300 
agues  which  compose  it, 
e  cultivated,  200  are  in 

and  the  rest  is  covered 
.  and  entangled  forests 
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Amid  p  f  n  f  f  1  a^  od  ed,  are  found  the  cinchona,  the  wax-tree,  and  some  valua- 
ble dy  ond  n  ntal  wood  ;  but.  the  chief  wealth  of  Antioquia  is  derived  from  the 
aurilt!  h  f  L  m  ntains,  particularly  the  Quindiu.  Reslrepo  reckons  thft 
annual  al  f  Ih  g  id  at  1  2(J0  000  piastres ;  the  products  of  agriculture  at  oniy  338,000 
piastres.     Medellia  is  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  the  province. 

The  department  of  Boyaca,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Pamplona,  and 
Casanore,  occupies  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Andes,  as  they  stretch  northwards  towards  the 
lake  and  plains  of  Maracoybo.  It  presents  the  same  aspect  as  the  regions  now  described ; 
rugged  passes,  bleak  par^nos,  sultry  valleys,  interspersed  with  cool  and  fertile  table-lands. 
The  province  of  Tunja  is  generally  bleak  and  elevated,  and  its  agricultural  produce  small; 
but  in  return  it  is  the  most  industrious  in  the  whole  state,  and  manufactures  a  great  quantity 
of  coarse  cottons,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other  provinces.  The  city  of  Tunja  was  the 
Indian  capital  of  Cundinaniarca,  sjid  continued,  even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich  place, 
till  it  was  superseded  by  Santa  Pe.  Sogamozo  was  a  celebrated  place  of  Indian  pilgrim^e, 
and  contained  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  Socorro  is  a  more  fertile  and  cultivated  region.  The 
town  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  busily  empSoyed  in  coarse  cotton  fabrics. 
Pamplona  is  a  considerable  and  pleasant  towa  in  a  lofty  situation.  Rosario  de  Cucnta,  fur- 
ther north,  is  remarkable  for  ^le  session  of  the  constituent  congress  in  1821.  Casaiiare,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces  on  the  Magdaiena 
communicate  with  the  Llanos  and  the  coast  of  Garaccas ;  under  the  old  regime  the  influence 
of  the  merchants  of  CarlJiagena  caused  it  to  he  shut  up,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  mono- 
poly of  the  Santa  Fe  trade;  but  as  such  absurd  restrictions  are  now  abolished,  the  Casanare 
may  become  an  important  channel  of  commerce. 

The  department  of  the  Cauca  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  tliat  river,  with 
the  plain  extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountainous  part  forms  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Paeto;  the  plam,  those  of  Chocd  and  Buenaventura, 

Popayan  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  America.  Its  plain  is  more  extended 
and  productive  than  that  of  Santa  Fe,  and  maintains  a  superior  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Cultivation,  however,  is  indolently  carried  on,  being  abandoned  ciiiefly  to  slaves.  The  inha- 
bitants look  lo  a  more  brilliant  source  of  wealth  m  the  gold  of  which  their  soil,  everywhere 
tinged  with  red  and  yellow,  indicates  the  presence.  In  tiie  numerous  mines,  it  is  found  in 
earth,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  agitation  in  water,  as  in  Western  Africa.  Popayan  is 
a  handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elegantly  than  Santa  P6,  and  inhabited  by  many 
opulent  merchants,  who  have  suifered  severely  by  tlie  revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  rivel 
Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  climate  delicious,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tem- 
pests. It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  fioni  Car- 
thagena,  and  distributes  to  Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  togetlier  with  the  products 
nnn  of  its  fertile  soil.     Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of 

Purace,  continually  emitting  flames,  unless  when 
obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itself, 
in  which  case  Indians  are  employed  to  clear  it, 
lest  the  subterraneous  flame  sliould  produce  earth- 

payan,  eo  impregnated  with  acid  substances,  tiiat 
the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  On  its  banks  are 
the  most  picturesque,  perhaps,  of  all  the  fiilis 
(_fig.  999.)  in  America,  with  which  Humboldt  has 
Diade  us  acquainted.  Cali  is  a  clean  and  well- 
built  town,  in  a  delightful  situation;  and  the  in- 
habitants have  attained  considerable  prosperity  by 
exporting  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  inte- 
rior.  Lower  down  the  river  is  Cartago,  in  a  situ- 
ation which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains would  render  inclement,  were  it  not  shel- 
tered by  a  ridge  of  lower  hills.  The  surroundinff 
country  contains  many  \'aluable  mines,  and  would 
CMonileo  V  nnsie  ]jg  most  rich  in  cacao,  coflee,  sugar,  and  all  tro- 

^ital  productions,  if  cultivators  and  a  marltet  could  be  found. 

The  district  of  Chocfi  occupies  the  plain  between  the  must  western  range  of  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Pacific,  It  is  excessively  humid  and  unhealthy.  The  streams  pouring  down 
from  the  Andes,  and  the  congregated  clouds  borne  in  from  the  great  ocean,  produce  numer- 
ous and  rapid  rivers,  and  would  afibrd  great  accommodations  to  commerce.  Unluckily  the 
ground  is  BO  wet,  that  all  Choc6  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  morass  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests.  It  is,  likewise,  so  soft,  that  the  houses  can  be  built  only  upon  stakes ;  and 
even  culinary  vegetables  cannot  be  grown,  unless  upon  wooden  boards,  artificially  elevated. 
The  ground,  however,  in  the  few  places  that  are  cleared,  produces  most  abundantly,  maize, 
eugar-cane,  luid  banana.    But  Choco  derives  its  wealth,  as  yet,  wholly  from  its  mineral  trea^ 
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sures.  Between  the  height  of  250  and  2000  eet,  earth  can  scarcely  he  dug,  it  any 
point,  wjcliout  presenting  gold,  combined  n  h  p  ft  n  n  greater  or  less  quantities.  The 
platina  is  usually  found  in  the  proportion  of  w  pound  six  of  gold.  The  former  metal 
seJls  for  eight  or  ten  dolkrs  a  pound  he  r  a  200  dollars,  bringing  in  Janiaica  250. 
The  mines  have  declined  greatly  duri  g  e  w  h  h  drew  away  all  the  best  negroes, 
and  tJiey  do  not  now  yield  more  than  twenty  quintals  of  gold,  and  ten  of  platina.  Cnptain 
Cochrane  apprehends  that  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  put  an  end  to  the 
working  altogether,  and  that  it  wi]l  be  inip<»sihlelo  bribe  free  negroes  to  dig,  b  a  climate 
which,  though  not  oppressively  hot,  ia  damp  and  extremely  unwholesome.  ChocO  has  onl^ 
large  trading  villages:  Quibdo,  which  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the  Atrato,  a  fine  navi- 
gable stream  flowmg  northwards  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Darien ;  Novita,  that  of  the  San  Juan ; 
and  Buenaventura,  that  of  the  Dagua,  both  which  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Buenaventura, 
with  its  district,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Choco,  has  lately  been  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate province.  It  includes  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
precisely  similar  to  Choco.  Provisions  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture, 
and  must  all  be  brought  from  the  table-land  of  Paato  on  men's  shoulders,  there  being  no 
road  by  which  even  a  mule  can  travel ;  but  Barbacoas  derives  considerable  weallh  from  its 
lavaderos  of  gold  and  platina. 

Paato,  the  most  sou^em  province  of  Cauca,  bordering  to  the  south  on  that  of  Imbah'jra 
in  Equator,  abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  to  which,  probably,  it  owes  its  name.  The  triple 
chain  of  the  Magdalena  cordilleras,  and  the  double  chain  of  those  of  Quito,  here  unite  into 
one  mass,  which  is  called  by  Humboldt  tlie  knot  of  the  mountains  of  Los  Paslos.  The  inha- 
bited land  is  here  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  tlie  Thibet  of  equinoctial 
America.  In  the  woods  of  Paste  grows  the  tree  which  yields  a  resin,  called  in  that  country 
inopa-^nopa,  froax  which  the  natives  make  a  very  beautiful  varnish,  of  so  durable  a  quality 
as  not  to  be  softened  by  boiling  water  or  dissolved  by  acids.  The  district  is  rich  in  cattle, 
and  produces  also  tlie  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  Paste  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  inhabitajits  manufiicture  a  peculiar  species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  and  is  accessible  only  through  rugged  and  narrow  passes.  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  wlien  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  population  amounted  to  10,000. 

The  department  of  Magdalena,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Magdalena,  and  occu- 
pying the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Veneiuela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  penetrated  by  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and  has  some  fine  harbours  on  its 
coasts.  "Nature,"  says  a  traveller,  "seems  lo  have  dug  the  bed  of  the  Magdalena  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  purpose  to  form  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea;  yet  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  unnavigable  tor- 
rent, had  not  its  course  been  stopped  in  many  parts  by  masses  of  rocks  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  ita  violence.  Its  waters,  thus  arrested,  flow  gently  into  the  plains  of  tiie 
provinces  of  Santa  Martlia  and  Carthagena,  which  they  fertilize  and  refi'esh  by  their  eva- 
poration." This  department  comprises  the  four  provinces  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha, 
Mompox,  and  Carth^ona.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  once  the  seat 
of  a  pearl  fishery,  which  never  proved  very  successful.  Further  west  is  Santa  Martha, 
situated  in  a  country  pervaded  by  a  detached  range  of  lolly  mountains.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.    Its  population  is  about  6,000 

The  province  of  Carthagena  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
This  city  long  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
equally  noted  for  the  successfiil  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  for  the  disastrous 
failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  The  fortifications  are 
considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  republic.  The  packet-boats,  which 
maintain  the  intercourse  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  sail  to  and  from  Carthagena ; 
and  it  absorbs  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries.  It  stands  on  a 
low,  sandy  pouit  in  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwitJistanding  there  are  some  hand- 
some churches  and  convents,  it  has  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect.  Its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  18,000.  Turbaeo,  a  little  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity,  to  which 
the  wealthy  Carthagenians  retire  in  the  hot  season,  is  distinguished  by  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  volamcitos  (little  volcanoes),  consistmg  of  about  20  cones,  from  20  to  35  feet 
high,  whence  issue  constant  eruptions  of  gas,  sometimes  accompanied  with  mud  and  water. 
To!u,  in  a  rich  vegetable  district  of  tiiis  province,  is  noted  for  the  balsam  bearing  its  name. 
Mompox,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  derives  some  importance  fixini  'ts  population  of 
10,000  souls.  Ocana,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  same  province,  was  the  seat  of  a  congress 
in  182S. 

The  department  of  the  Isthmus,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  is  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Mandmga  or  San  Bias,  and  the  Golf  of  San  Miguel  at  Chepo, 
is  only  30  miles  in  width,  and  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Chagres  is  but  50  miles.  Be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  Chorrera  the  mountams  of  Veragua  sink  down,  and  the  countrf 
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is  low  and  level.  The  usual  routes  across  (lie  isthmus  ate  from  Porto  Bello  and  Chagi'os  te 
Paniima ;  but  the  harbour  oF  ChagreK  is  jiot  good,  and  does  not  admit  vessels  of  more  tlian 
twelve  ieet  draft,  and  the  climate  of  Poito  ifeflo  is  so  fatal  that  no  white  maji  can  remain 
tiiere  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  even  negroes  suffer  from  its  effects.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  construct  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  this  place. 

Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bore  a  great  name  in  Ame- 
rica, when  they  were  the  exclusive  channel  by  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  convevecl  to 
the  mother  country.  Now,  when  both  thnt  wealth  is  diminished,  and  a  great  pari  of  il  is 
transported  round  Cape  Horn,  their  consequence  has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the 
coajt  of  the  Pacific,  la  still  a  fortified  place,  and  carries  on  sonie  trade.  It  contains  a  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  four  monasterieiJ,  now  deserted,  and  other  large  buildings,  and  maintains  a 
population  of  10,BOO,  Porto  Bcllo,  so  called  from  its  line  harbour,. is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  its  pestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeans,  It  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulatloes,  the  whole  population  not  exceeding  1200. 
Here  was  once  held  the  richest  fair  in  America,  but  its  trade  is  now  chiefly  removed  to 
Chagres,  a  miserable  little  town  with  1000  inhabitants.  Neat  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of 
pearls  and  turtle ;  the  former  carried  on  by  an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter 
afSjrding  profitable  employment  to  about  120  individuals,  wlio  drive  a  trade  in  the  flesh,  oil, 
and  shell  of  the  turtles.  Chorrera,  ten  miles  from  Panama,  has  4000  inhabitants,  Santiago, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Veregua,  is  a  place  of  some  consequence,  with  5000  inhabitants, 
Nata  in  the  same  province  has  a  population  of  4000. 

SuBSECT.  2.-^Repablic  of  the  Equator. 

The  republic  of  the  Equator  (Ecijador),  comprising  tlie  old  Spanish  presidency  of  Quito, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1718,  extends  from  tlie  junction 
of  the  Caquetft  and  the  Amazons,  65°  W.  Ion.  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  7°  S.  to  3"  N.  lat. 
On  the  Pacific  it  occupies  the  coast  from  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbea ;  its  superficial  area  is 
about  325,000  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  population  of  about  600,000. 
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forms  the  finest  table  plain  in  all  America.  It  has  an 
lea  encio  ed  bpt  veen  t  vo  parallel  ranges  of  the  loftiest 
tel  c  ly  almost  approach  ng  to  that  which  iable 
has  ascr  bed  to  the  golden  age.  The 
cl  mate  i=  that  of  a  perpetual  spring, 
at  once  ben  gn  and  equal,  and  even 
dur  ng  tl  e  four  months  of  rain,  Ihe 
mornings  and  evenings  are  clear 
and  beautiful  Vegetation  never 
ceases  the  country  is  called  the 
evergreen  Q  to;  the  trees  and 
meadows  are  crowned  with  perpe- 
tual verdure  The  European  sees 
w  th  Bston  shment  the  plough  and 
spec  PS  here  fading  through  age, 
ot  e  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister 
nto  d  nj.  ts  be  ut  s  to  the  sun  Standing  on  an  emi- 
nence Sie  spectat  r  v  e  vs  ti  e  t  ts  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  all  bended  But  the  feature  which  renders 
t  e  Y  ew  fi^m  ftu  lo  the  most  enchant  ng,  perhaps,  that  the 
eye  ever  beheld  is  tl  at  above  th  s  lumutiflil  valley,  and 
re^tmg  as  it  were,  on  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  wl  the 
loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  Prom'  one  point  of 
view  eleven  may  be  discovered,  clad  in  perpetual  snow, 
The'ie  mountains,  particularly  Pichincha  (j?^.  1000.),  hav- 
nig  been  chosen  by  the  French  academiciaiw  for  the  opera- 
tions by  which  they  determined  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
are  considered  by  Humboldt  as  the  classic  land  of  modern 
astronomy.  They  have  been  made  Uie  principle  of  the  di- 
vision ol  the  department  into  provinces;  the  southern 
being  called  Chimborazo,  the  middle  Pichincha,  which 
immuliately  towers  above  the  city  of  Quito,  and  the  nortli- 
ern  Ttmhabura.  In  this  happy  vale  are  found  many  menu 
ments  ot  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  who,  thougjh  they  had 
their  nia  n  seat  of  empire  at.Cuzco,  ranked  Quito  as 
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lieir  most  valued  provinces.  The  ruins  near  Cayamte  may  be  calleil  superb;  they  form  i; 
iiircle  of  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  fifteen  feet  liigh,  and  five  feet  tJiick:  and  though  bndt 
i>nly  of  in-ick  and  clay,  they  have  resisted  tlie  violent  rains  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  state 
nf  perfect  preservation.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  Callo  (^fig.  1001,)  present  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Peruvians,  which,  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  tlie  empire,  are  marked  by  the  most  striking  similarity.  It  tbrms  a  square, 
encji  side  of  which  is  about  100  feel  long ;  four  gates  and  eight  interior  apartments  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  gales  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  the  niches,  of 
which  there  are  eighteen  in  each  division,  are  distributed  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner. 
The  remains  of  spacious  porpliyry  palaces  are  found  also  at  Autnn,  Canar,  and  some  other 
places. 

The  productions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  as  at  Santa  Fe,  all  gradations  of  climate 
occurring  in  a  similar  proximity;  hut  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  the  temperate  climates; 
grain,  fruits,  and  tich  pasturage. 

Quito,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  has  four  streets,  broad,  handsome, 
and  well  pared,  and  three  spacious  squares,  in  which  the  principal  convents  and  dwelling- 
houses  are  situated ;  but  the  rest,  extending  up  the  sides  of  Pichincha,  are  crooked  and  irre- 
g'ular.  The  churches  and  convents  are  built  with  great  magnificence  and  even  some  taste. 
The  most  elegant  is  the  college  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  witli  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  executed  in  stone.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  has  a  massive  yet  neat  facade  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has  two 
universities,  which  are  numerously  attended  and  carefully  conducted ;  and  it  is  considered 
comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  volatile,  hos- 
pitable, and  courteous.  Quito  is  noted  for  its  viands,  particularly  ices,  confectionary,  maize, 
and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  cheese  are  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  gourds, 
pulse,  and  other  vegetables.  The  population  is  about  70,000.  Latacunga,  in  Tacunga,  in 
this  province,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  witli  16,000  inhabifants. 

The  districts  of  Esmeraldas  and  Alacames  lie  between  the  mountainous  part  of  Quito  and 
the  ocean.  They  are  very  fertile,  yielding  cacao  of  the  very  best  quality,  sugar-cane  in 
abundance,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  palms,  all  excellent,  and  great  variety  of  timber.  The 
maize  is  not  good,  but  four  crops  may  be  raised,  in  tlie  year.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  call  iliemselves  Christians  without  even  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  industry  is  quite  in  an  infant  state.  Esmeraldas  and  Ata- 
cames  are  merely  villages.  Riobamha,  in  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  with  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  Ibarra  and  Otavalo  in  that  of  Vnibabura,  are  considerable  towns. 

The  department  of  Asuay  derives  its  name  from  a  knot  or  mass  of  lofly  mountains  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Quito.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces ;  Cuenca,  Loxa,  Jaen,  with 
Maynas.  The  first  two  are  situated  on  table-lands  of  the  Cordillera,  which  are  considered 
by  Humboldt  as  mere  prolongations  of  that  of  Quita  Like  it  they  are  agreeable  and  fertile, 
without  being  either  so  extJ^mely  beautifiil,  or  bordered  by  such  grand  and  lofty  elevations. 
Jjoxa  affords  the  finest  cinchona,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only  spot  which  produced 
that  precious  medicament  in  any  perfection.  The  province  of  Jaen  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  great  Llanos,  or  plains,  which  extend  to  and  beyond  the 
Amazon.  These  tracts  are  rugged,  marshy,  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable  forests. 
Many  parts  might  yield  cacao,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  abundance;  but  tie  culture  is  ver^ 
partial.     There  are  some  missions  along  the  Amazons,  the  communication  with  which  ir 


maintained  only  by  the  Indians  on  foot,  carrying  a  long  knife  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
underwood.  Cuenca,  the  principal  town,  has  some  manu&cturing  industry,  and  contains  a 
college.  Its  population  amounts  to  ^0,000.  Its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  aa  containing 
the  ruins  of  several  Peruvian  works,  such  bs  the  fortress  of  Caiiflr  or  the  Ingapilca,  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone ;  the  Ingaohungana  or  Inca's  chair,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  remains  of  the  great  road  of  the  Incas.  Loxa  is  a  small  town,  principally 
noteworthy  from  the  great  quantities  of  the  fiicnous  quinine  tree  in  its  vicinity.  SL  Jaen  is 
a  place  of  little  importance,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  country ;  vast  wil- 
dernesses, inhabited  by  warlike  and  hostile  Indians,  stretch  eastward  of  it.  There  are  some 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  Incaa  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

Guayaquil  forms  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Equator,  which  was  for  some 
time  held  alternately  by  Colombia  and  Peru.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  Guaya- 
quil and  Manabi,  The  country  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  cacao,  inferior  indeed  in  qua- 
lity to  that  of  Caiaccas;  but  there  has  always  bacn  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity 
produced,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  at  600,000  fiinegas  of  three  bushels  each,  and 
selling  sometimes  at  seven  dollars  the  fiinega.  There  ore  also  large  plantations  of  tobacco , 
a  greot  amount  of  timber  and  salt  is  exported;  and  large  droves  of  homed  cattle,  mules,  and 
horses  are  driven  from  the  savannahs  into  the  interior.  Guayaquil,  the  capital,  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Piaarro  in  1533,  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  South  America-    Its  dockyard  is  particularly  e. 
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It  produced  one  ship  of  700  tons  t  very  commonly  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  arc  liuilt  there : 
but  it  la  chiefly  noted  for  schooners  of  150  to  200  Ions.  The  houses  stand  in  fine  pietiiresquB 
coni'usioii,  along  the  sides  and  the  top  of  a  hill:  they  are  handsome  and  commodiona;  bill 
none  of  Uie  public  edifices  are  very  splendid.  The  animal  food  is  not  of  very  good  quality, 
Ijut  nowhere  does  tliere  exist  a  finer  fruit  market;  the  plantain  is  supposed  to  be  more 
esteemed  and  eaten  than  in  any  other  pkce.  Guayaquil,  like  Egypt,  has  its  plagues.  The 
ail'  swarms  with  mosquitoes  and  other  flies  still  more  tormenting;  the  ground  teems  with 
snaltes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whose  bite  causes  fever  and  inflammation.  There  ia 
a  tameleon  whose  scratch  is  believed  to  be  mortal,  a  belief  which  seems  quite  chimerical, 
bat  which  greatly  harasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  be  prevented  from  filling  even 
the  disties :  and  sometimes,  when  a  tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  seen  running  ofl'  in  all  directions, 
leaving'  the  interior  a  void.  Lastly,  the  shores  are  crowded  with  caymans  and  alligators, 
whoye  number  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  The 
hpauty  of  the  ladies  of  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  throughout  all  America:  they  have  com- 
plexions ixs  fiiir  as  any  European,  with  bhie  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  have  also  on  agree- 
able gajety,  joined  to  a  propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the  society  of  this  place  parti- 
cularly engaging. 

About  170  leagues  west  of  the  coast  is  the  fine  group  of  tiie  Galapagos  (Tortoise)  Islands, 
deriving  their  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  gigantic  species  of  land  tortoise,  to  which  our 
distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  Harlan,  has  given  the  name  of  Teslvdo  elepkanliipus,  or  e!e- 
pliant  tortoise.  The  islands,  which  enjoy  a  delightful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  have 
recently  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Guayaquil. 

SimsBCT.  III. — Yeneauela. 
The  republic  of  Veneauela,  consisting  of  the  former  captaincy-general  of  Caraccas,  to 
which  was  allached  the  extensive  tract,  Inown  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Guiana,  extendfl 
from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  It  stretches  over  an  area  of  450,000  square 
miles,  lying  between  58^  to  73"  W.  long.,  and  2"  S.  and  12°  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  12  provinces. 


Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisions  While  they 
consist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  (be  loftiest  Andes,  Venezuela  forms  a  plain  of  im- 
mense extent,  reaching  westward  to  and  bryond  the  Orinoco  This  region  is  diiided  into 
three  parts,  distinguislied  by  Uip  most  m"u?lied  contrasts  both  natural  and  social  The  first 
consists  of  the  forest  territory  beyond  the  Orinoco,  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and 
savage  state,  peopled  by  the  Carils  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wage 
almost  continual  war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  hy  the  missionaries 
into  redttctions,  and  inured  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  The  second  part  consists  of  the 
Llanos;  boundloM  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  wide  horizon,  often  does  not 
discover  an  eminence  of  six  feat  high.  Like  the  Pampas  of  Ija  Plata,  they  are  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which,  according  to  Depons,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules  are  fed.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  export  of  the  hides  of  these  animals  forms  one  of  the  prmcipal  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  Venezuela.  The  third  division,  consisting  of  a  coast  about  600  miles  long,  and 
the  territory  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  culture  or 
civilisation.  Here  the  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality,  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though  interrupted  by 
tiie  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  to  be  revived 
and  extended. 

The  department  of  Venezuela  consists  of  the  two  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Carabobo,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic,  Caraccas,  situated  considerably  to  the 
eastward  along  this  coast,  which  has  always  been  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812 
was  a  very  large  city,  contolning  above  40,000  inhabitants.  On  the  26th  of  March  it  was 
overthrown  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  After 
four  in  the  evening,  two  successive  shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  con- 
tinual undulation,  and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then 
thought  to  be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thunder ; 
it  was  followed  by  two  sliocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undnlatory,  so  tremendous,  that  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the  loftiest  churches  fell,  burying 
3000  or  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the 
fragments  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  per- 
ished oa  the  spot,  besides  many  more  who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and 
privations.  The  agitation  of  the  revolutionaiy  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas, 
and  in  ]ft30  it  did  not  contain  above  23,000  inhabitants.     The  city  is  finely  situated,  in  a 
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valley  between  the  sea  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  the  Silla,  whose  two  peaka  rise  to  the 
height  of  naarly  9000  feet.  The  cathedral  is  spacious,  but  massive  and  heavy.  Alta  Gra- 
cia,  its  most  elegant  church,  was  overthrown  by  the  earthquake.  There  ia  on  university  on 
a  very  larg'o  scale,  tJiough  the  objects  of  instruction  are  Euniewhat  obsolete. 

La  Guayra,  about  twelve  miles  from  Caraccaa,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  notwithstanding'  its 
unhealtliy  climate  and  bad  harbour,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  cimsiderable  trade.  Similar  daa- 
asters  have  reduced  it  from  a  population  of  18,000  to  scarcely  6000 ;  but  it  is  now  reviving. 

Several  large  cities  occur  on  the  long  line  of  coast  which  extends  westward  from  Carac- 
cas,  in  the  province  of  Caraboho.  Valencia  flourishes  in  consequence  of  Uie  fine  interior 
territory,  the  trade  of  which  is  conducted  through  it,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  maintain  e. 
population  of  about  15,000.  Its  port,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  called  Puerto  Cabeilo,  has 
an  admirable  harbour,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  department  of  Zulia  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Truxitlo,  and  Merida,  called  from  their  respective  capitaJs. 
Coro,  once  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  having  lost  that  distinction  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade, 
is  now  much  decayed.  Maracaybo,  happily  situated  at  the  junction  between  a  bay  and  a 
large  lake  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  early  became  a  great  city.  It  confabs  many  de- 
scendants of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in  proud  indolence:  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
guin  wealth  by  traf&c;  and  the  whole  are  suppcsed  to  be  nearly  20,000.  Trusillo,  in  a  fine 
country  near  the  head  of  the  Jake,  early  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  being,  in  1678,  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  Gramont  the  buccaneer,  it  has 
recovered  only  in  so  far  as  to  be  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  presenting  monuments  ol 
its  former  importance.    It  is  almost  rivalled  by  Merida,  a  neat  town  to  tho  west  of  it 

Some  considerable  cities  occur  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Caraccas,  in  the  depitrtment  of 
Maturin.  Cumana  is  situated  on  an  estensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Lower  Orinoco^ 
bounded  by  a  curtain  of  rude  mountains,  covered  by  luxuriant  forests.  Nunierous  herds  run 
wild  on  its  savannahs,  and  in  the  plain  on  the  coast  very  fine  tobacco  is  cultivated.  It  has 
a  very  spacious  and  noble  harbour,  and  the  whole  gulf  of  Cariaco,  on  which  it  is  situate, 
affords  good  anchorage.  Mules,  cattle,  and  provisions  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies ;  but 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  very  large  contraband  whicii  prevailed  when  the  Spanisli 
Main  was  genetaliy  closed  against  Britain.  The  inhabitants,  reckoned  hy  Humboldt  at 
18,000,  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,0(M),  Cumana  has  suiFered  dreadfiilly  by  earth- 
quakes; that  of  1766  laid  it  completely  in  ruins;  hence  it  contains  no  lofty  or  important 
edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the  westward,  on  an  extensive  plain  overrun  by  wild  cattle, 
carries  on  a  similar  trade,  which  supports  a  population  of  about  5000.  The  isle  of  Cubagua, 
on  this  coast,  once  famous  Ibr  a  pearl-fishery,  is  now  deserted.  In  the  island  of  Marguarita 
is  the  little  town  of  Pampatar,  which  has  been  declared  a  free  port 

The  great  plains  in  tlie  interior  of  Venezuela  and  on  the  Orinoco,  possessing  neither  ma- 
nulactures  nor  commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  ifet'Varinas  was  reck- 
oned a  neat  and  handsome  place,  and,  notwithstanding  severe  losses  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  has  still  3000  inhabit^ts.  Manteral  derives  some  importance  from  the  commerce  of 
tiie  Apure,  on  which  it  is  situated.  St  Thome  d' Angostura,  the  only  city  yet  fliunded  on 
the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  is  still  about  equal  to  Varinas,  and  Is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  a  college.  It  was  in  this  region  that  report  placed  the  fabulous  El  Dorado,  tho 
golden  kingdom  of  Manoa,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century. 
Here,  it  was  asserted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of  gold,  than 
even  the  wealthy  Peru  could  boast,  and  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party  of  Spaniards  perished 
in  search  of  this  golden  region. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


pEKi),  of  all  the  regions  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  wealth 
and  ancient  civilisation.  Its  very  name  is  proverbially  used  to  denote  profuse  abimdance  of 
the  most  precious  metals.  Yet  the  Spaniards,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  severed 
from  Peru  all  the  ultra-Andean  regions,  called  Upper  Peru,  comprising  the  richest  -nines 
and  the  greatest  mass  of  the  native  population,  and  annexed  them  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  We  cannot  but  regret,  with  Humboldt,  this  attempt  "  to  efiace  tlie  historical 
remembrances  of  nations.  The  associations,"  he  observes,  "  of  tie  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
conntries  are  oilenet  directed  towards  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  than  towerds  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres."  Besides,  we  must  say,  that, 
HI  our  estimation,  the  idea  of  "rich  Potosi's  mines"  was  so  strictly  associated  with  that  of 
Peru,  that  we  could  not  willingly  see  tl)em  separated.  In  fiict,  the  artificial  ties  formed  by 
the  court  of  Spain  were  finally  dissolved  by  recent  events.  U^per  Peru,  having  been  libe- 
rated by  a  force  from  Colombia  under  Bolivar,  has  been  erected  into  an  independent  republic, 
iisder  the  name  of  Bolivia.    Buenos  Ayres,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  efiect  an  union 
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even  with  tt.e  nearer  territoriee  of  Cordova  and  Tocumaii,  will  still  more  vainly  seek  to 
comprehend  wiUiin  its  limits  the  domain  of  Potosi,  Under  these  views,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  consider  Upper  Peru  as  Peru,  and  restore  to  that  country  the  districts  which  seem 
llius  naturally  to  belong  to  it. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  boundaries  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a  long  line  of  coast  between 
4"  iind  25"  of  S.  !aL,  which,  by  its  windings  and  its  oblique  direction  from  northwest  to 
Eoi'th-east,  piobahly  exceeds  2000  miles  in  extent.  On  the  north,  the  boundary  is  formed 
by  a  viry  winding  line  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Javari  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
about  the  7th  degree  of  8.  kt.,  and  afterwards  ascending  by  the  course  of  the  Tumbez  to 
nBariy  5°  S.  iat  On  the  east,  Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  very  vaguely  drawn 
through  barbarous  regions  which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  tlie 
other.  It  is  carried,  generally  speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast,  sloping  like  it  to  the  south- 
east, ranging  from  58°  to  72°  long.,  and  extending  from  4°  to  22°  S.  Iat  At  first,  the  Ja- 
vari, for  some  space  above  its  junction  with  tlie  Amazons ;  afterwards,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Madera;  lastly,  a  portion  of  the  upper  la  Plata;  form  grand  natural  limits.  On  the  south, 
the  general  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pilcomayo  in  about  32°  S.  kt. 
westerly,  to  the  Casabindo,  whose  southwesterly  course  it  follows  to  its  sources,  and  conti- 
nuing thence  in  the  same  direction  to  the  Salado,  down  which  it  extends  to  the  sea  in  about 
35°  S.  Iat.     Peru  will  thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  varied  description.  It 
is  crossed,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their  greatest  extent  and  loiti- 
est  height.  Humboldt,  who  has  traced  with  such  care  the  line  of  these  mountains,  findw 
them  separating,  about  19°  or  30°  S.  Iat,,  into  two  potKllel  chains,  which  enclose  an  extended 
and  lofty  table-iand,  including  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  pn,rtly  filled  with  the  immense 
lake  of  Titicaoa,  Between  14°  and  15°  these  chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andes,  which  in  their  courae 
from  Cape  Horn  have  hitherto  proceeded  almost  due  north,  here  suddenly  change  their  di- 
rection to  north-west,  end  for  a  short  time  almost  due  west;  while  the  coast,  as  along  all 
this  side  of  South  America,  follows  every  winding  of  the  mountain  chain,  to  which  it  con 
linues  always  strictly  parallel.  Around  Cuzco  is  accumulated  a  vast  knot  or  mass  of  moun- 
tains, about  three  limes  the  extent  of  Switzerland,  The  Cordillera  then  again  separates, 
and  another  table-land  appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former,  but  extremely  ele- 
vated, being  in  some  pkces  10,000  feet  high.  It  then  unites  in  another  knot  or  mass,  which 
contains  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  first  tabie-land.  It  then  opens  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  most  eastern  is 
only  a  small  lateral  brancli,  bordering  on  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 
Very  high  summits  occur  in  the  western  chain  feeing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofty  suc- 
cession from  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  kst  is  in  8°  S,  kt,  after  which  there  does  not 
occur  one  for  350  miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  already  mentioned  as 
extending  over  Bolivk,  or  Upper  Peru.  '  It  is  both  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  ah 
the  branches  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Illimani,  the 
highest  in  the  New  World;  and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of  25,400  and  the  lat- 
ter of  24,350  above  the  lovel'  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  table-land,  scarcely  any- 
where leas  than  12,(KI0  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  great  altitude  at  which 
fill!  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated.  In  this  lofly  district  also  are 
found  the  rich  mmes  of  Potosi.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  soa  extends  the  plain  of  Peru, 
where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth, 
partly  covered  with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  forming  a  flat  expanse  of 
land,  often  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert,  unless  where  one  of  the 
bi'oad  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  mountains  can  be  directed  over  it 

The  rivers  of  Western  Peru  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  such,  being  merely  toiTsnts,  which 
descend  from  the  Andes,  and  roil  along  ite  narrow  plain  to  the  Pacffic,  The  interior,  how- 
ever, is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  wovld.  The  Amazons 
commences  its  unrivalled  course  among  Uie  Peruvian  Andes.  One  branch,  the  Tunguragua, 
rises  fcoia  two  lakes  amid  the  mountains  of  Pasco,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  kst>-mentioned 
table  pkin,  receiving  ali  the  waters  of  its  boundary  mountains.  After  following  this  course 
for  about  500  miles,  it  forces  its  way  through  rocks  and  straits  across  the  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  turns  its  direction  eastward,  and  reaches  that  immense  plain  through  which  it 
pursues  its  course  across  America  to  the  Atlantic  The  greater  river  Beni,  according  to 
some  accounts,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba,  ui  18°  S.  Iat,  to  the  north  of  OropesB,  and 
rolls  along  the  back  of  the  Andes,  draining  all  their  aaatern  waters,  and  in  11°  S.  receives 
the  Apurimac,  forming  with  it  the  Ucayali,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Amazons.  Its  entire 
course  is  about  1000  miles.  But  other  accounts  represent  the  Beni  as  rising  near  Cuaco ; 
m  this  case  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  lake  Titioaca,  is  tlie  principal  stream. 
On  the  east,  Peru,  as  already  observed,  has  for  its  boundary  part  of  the  courses  of  the 
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)  properly  to  Braall  and  Pnrag-uay.     In  the 
g  passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region 

Lakes  in  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features ;  yet  Peru  contains 
one  enclosed  in  its  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which,  though  twenty  times 
the  size  of  tlie  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  competition  witli  the  mighty  inland 
seas  of  Canada. 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

The  great  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes  is  divided  between  14°  and  20=  of  S.  lat.,  into  two 
longitudinal  branches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  valley,  or  rather  by  a 
plateau,  the  surlace  of  which  is  elevated  2033  toises  above  the  sea.  The  northern  exlrem- 
ity  of  this  table  includes  the  Lajie  Titicaca,  The  western  chain  separatee  the  bed  of  Ihe 
Lake  Titicaca  and  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  from  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  and  it  pre- 
sents at  least  sixteen  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  Its  gec^nostic  constitution  is  essen- 
tially volcanic,  the  volcanic  roelis  being  chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  tufes,  while^the 
eastern  chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of  secondary  and  transition  formation,  of  rtiica 
slate,  syenite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone,  marl  containing  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  oolitic  lime- 
stone. From  this  eastern  chain  issue  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  empty  into  the  Rio 
Beni,  and  which  carry  down  with  them  auriferous  sand.  The  mines  of  Peru  have  been 
long  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury.  The 
[fold  is  obtained  at  present  at  Pataz  and  Huilie?  in  Taoma ;  and  trom  some  veins  of  quartz 
traversing  primitive  rocks.  There  nre  besides  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maraiion 
Alto,  and  on  many  of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the 
royal  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years  1761  and  1801,  amounted  to  3450  marks  Spanish. 
In  Peru  nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great  mines  of  Yauricocha,  or  Lauri- 
cocha  (commonly  called  mines  of  Pasco,  and  the  Cerro  di  Bombon),  and  those  of  Guaigayoc, 
or  Chota,  and  Huantajaya.  The  most  valuable  of  tlieso  mines  ate  those  of  Pasco,  situated 
in  the  high  table-land,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  afford  annually  about 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by  a  Spaniard ;  but  the 
Peruvians  worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incos,  some  silver  mines  near  Micuipampa.  Groat 
wealth  has  been  obtained,  even  at  the  sur&ce,  both  in  the  mountain  of  Guaigayoc,  which 
rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  at  Fuentestiana,  at  Corraolachc, 
and  at  La  Pampa  de  Navar.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more  than  half  a  league,  wherever  the 
turf  has  been  removed,  sulphuretted  silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Frequently  the  silver  is  feund  in  masses,  as  if  melted 
portions  of  this  metal  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  soft  clay.  All  the  mines  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  mines  of  Guaigayoc,  on  the  partido  of  Chota,  furnished  to  the  provincial 
treasury  of  Truxillo,  between  the  month  of  April,  1774,  and  the  month  of  October,  1802, 
1,189,456  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  or  at  an  average  of  44,095  lbs.  troy  annually.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  aaJt,  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
great  musses  of  native  silver  which  they  contain ;  and  they  furnish  aimually  from  45,942  to 
52,505  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  The  conehoidal  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver,  silver  glance,  lead 
glance,  quartz,  calc  spar,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  mines  are  situated  in  ihe 
partido  of  Arica,  neai-  the  small  town  of  Yquique,  in  a  desert  destitute  of  wafer. 

Cinnabar,  or  sulphutet  of  mercury,  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  occurs  in  Guanca-Velica, 
a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  distance  soutli-west  of  Lima.  It  appears  that  the  discovery 
of  this  great  mercury  mine  goes  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  since  the  Incas  made  use  of 
cinnabar  in  painting  themselves.  Mercury  is  found  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Guanca- 
Velica,  in  beds  and  veins.  In  the  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  cinnabar  is  contained 
in  a  bed  of  quartzy  sandstone  of  nearly  400  yards  in  thicltness;  but  the  metalliferous  mass  . 
is  not  more  than  70  yards  thick  Besides  the  cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  is  also  some  in  this  same  part  of  tlie  Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine 
limestone.  Tin  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza  and  Paryas;  there  are  cwisider- 
able  deposits  of  copper  at  Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  from  Chill 

Uppeb  Peru,  or  Bolivia, — This  state  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  minerals  it  affords.  The  mountainous  regions  ore  principally  composed  of  porphyry, 
and  in  the  same  chain  tliere  are  volcanic  mountams,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
lieen  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  associated  with  antimony,  silver,  and  other  miner- 
bIb,  and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size ;  the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which 
was  detached  by  means  of  lightning  from  a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,269 
dollars  were  paid.  But  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers;  the  most  productive  of  these  cavaderos,  or  gold  washings, 
is  that  of  Tipuani.  Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia, 
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Bad  has  conferred  on  it  its  great  celebrity.  In  the  rich  mountain  of  Potosi  alone,  according 
lo  records  kept  at  Potosi,  of  the  quintas,  or  royal  duties,  from  tlie  year  1745  to  tbe  year 
1800,  no  less  than  823,950,509  dollars  were  coined  during  that  period  ;  and  if  to  this  bo 
added  tbe  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included,  and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  without  the  payment  of  the  eustomary  dues,  not  less  tlian  1,647,901,018  dollars 
nave  been  obtained  from  this  source  alone  in  the  space  of  255  years.  The  silver  mines  of 
Portugalete,  in  tbe  province  of  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richness  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  their  ores,  which  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the 
caxon,  while  those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about  ten  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At 
La  Plata,  Potco,  and  Lipes,  there  aie  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  letter  province, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipsed 
hy  the  mote  important  ones  of  Potosi  and'of  other  places.  In  Carangas  there  are  rich  silver 
mines ;  and  formerly  the  silrer  mines  of  Oruro  were  very  productive 

SnDSBCT-  2, — Botany. 

The  country  is  a  complete  desert  from  Copiapo,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Guayaquil  river,  intersected  only  by  valleys,  which  are  twenty  or. thirty 
leagues  apart  A  few  patches  of  TiOandsiffi  and  Cacti  ere  almost  tlie  only  vegetation  seen, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  winter,  when  bulbous  plants  of  great  beauty  appear,  ivherever 
there  is  soil  for  them  to  fix  their  roots:  hut  they  quickly  vanish  when  the  mist  disappears, 
and  the  sun  regains  its  power. 

Though  the  surrounding  country  be  eo  cheerless,  the  valleys  of  Peru  enjoy  a  delicious 
climate,  the  cool  south  breeze  moderating,  though  it  hardly  obscures,  the  sun's  rays.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  favourable  to  health;  intermittent  fevers  attacking  almost  all  those 
who  reside  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  From  the  perpetual  spring  that  prevails  in  the  valleys, 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriant;  almost  every  cultivated  plant,  from  bariey  to  rice  and  sugar- 
cane, coming  to  perfection,  tbe  climate  permitting  botli  planting  and  reaping  at  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  these  valleys,  is  struck  by  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  sterility  of  the  desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land :  the  water 
channels  are,  of  course,  carried  near  the  hills,  to  ensure  more  fall  of  water ;  and  every  inch 
of  ground  within  these  limits  is  covered  witii  luxuriant  vegetation;  so  that  hills  that  are 
parched  and  barren  beyond  these  bounds,  within  them  are  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
Few  trees  or  shrubs  remain,  in  these  valleys;  still,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  some  are  left, 
as  Willow,  Blanglillo  (_MangUlla  Jassieui),  and  Huarango  (an  Acacia).  Among  the  shrubs 
that  grow  near  Lima  ore, various  species  of  Cordia,  Buddlea,  Heliotropium,  Ijantana,  Lycium, 
and  Jussieua,  East  of  the  Andes,  again,  there  are  considerable  forests,  an  extraordiaary 
difference  existing  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Towards  the  coast,  the 
climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  few,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood.  Wild  animals 
are  very  rare:  there  are  few  birds,  and  no  noxious  reptiles.     The  country,  its  climate  and 

SroducEions,  appear  to  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  But  if  we  cross  the  Cordillera,  and 
escend  to  the  east,  we  find  loftv  trees,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes:  numberless 
birds  of  splendid  plumage  inhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  and  tortoises  abound  m  the 
Maranon  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams.  Here  are  all  the  productions  of  a  moist 
tropical  climate;  yet  (he  two  districts  are  in  die  same  latitude,  only  separated  by  tlie  Cor- 
dillera. 

Betw  een  Lima  and  Pasco,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  leagues,  many  interesting  plants 
occur,  especially  ihe  bright  golden  Amancaes  (_Narcissus  Amancaes 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  former  place.  This  is  a  favourite  flower  with  4e  inhabit- 
ants of  Lima,  who  annually  make  a  promenade  to  the  spot  where 
it  most  abounds,  on  St.  John's  day,  and  return  home  decked  with 
ita  brilliant  blossojns.  Tlllandsiie,  Mutisite,  Melocacti,  Cacti,  and 
Schinus  Molle,  also  grow  in  this  district,  the  latter  plant  afibrding 
a  resin  which  is  much  valued  as  an  application  to  bruises.  The 
celebrated  Yellow  Potato  of  Peru  (_Papas  amarillas)  is  cultivated 
at  Huamantanga.  It  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  variety, 
but  la  en  indifferent  hearer,  and  does  not  succeed  near  the  coast. 
This  mav  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  that  valuable  and 
widelv  iJiffused  plant,  the  Potato  C^.  1003,),  which  is  very  com- 
Poiai*.  """•  ^^°'^^  Valparaiso,  inhabiting  steep  rocky  places  on  the  clifS 

near  tbe  sea,  and  always  bearing  pure  white  l|lossoms  free  from  the 
purple  hue  so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  In  the  immediate  neightourhood  of 
Paaco,  that  celebrated  spot  from  which  so  much  wealth  has  issued,  few  plants  are  to  be 
found,  those  which  most  liequentJy  occur  being  a  few  Gentians,  Lupinus  nubigenus,  and 
some  Compositie.  The  pappus  of  Werneria  rigida  is  used  as  IJnder,  and  the  fruit  of  Alslrue 
meria  dulcis  is  eaten  by  tiie  children. 
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The  Zoology  is  as  mucli  unltnown  as  lliat  of  Colombia :  the  researches  of  the  accomptishod 
travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  having  been  more  directed  to  plants  than  to  animals. 
Our  notices  must  consequently  be  very  brief,  and  confined  lo  the  tliree  most  celebrated  ani- 
mals of  the  Periiyian  Andes,  the  Lama,  the  Vicugna,  and  the  Condor, 

The  Lama  (Camelus  Glama  L.)  0%.  1004.)  reminds 
the  bpectator  of  a  very  small  oamel,  in  which  genus  it 
has  bepn  placed  by  Ijnnffius.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  tlie  wild  lamas  are  only  individuals 
strayed  from  the  domestic  breed:  hut  if  this  is  correct, 
where  v»%s  the  animal  originally  brought  froml  The 
hair  IS  long,  sofl;,  and  elastic  on  the  body;  but  close  and 
short  on  the  head  and  limbs.  In  manners,  the  lama  is 
gentle  and  confiding,  without  showing  much  vivacity; 
its  cirnage  is  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  when  the 
pure  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  is  seen  in  front.  It 
Lama.  has  not  very  great  strength,  but  is  ti'ained  to  carry  bur- 

The  Yicugna  (Camelus  Vicitffna  L.)  is  smaller  than  the  laiha,  but  is  celebrated  for  tiie 
superior  fineness  of  its  wool.  It  ifihabils  the  highest  points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and 
exhibits  great  liveliness.  The  manner  of  taking  this  animal,  so  valuable  for  its  fleece,  is 
said  to  be  as  follows ; — Ropes,  to  which  hunches  of  feathers  have  been  attached,  are  first 
stretched  across  tho  mountain  passes,  near  their  haunts;  the  animals  are  then  hunted  and 
:e  directions.  On  reachbg  these  barriers,  the  lamas  stop  in  terror  at  the  flut- 
tering of  the  feathers,  and  wait  to  he  slain  or 
noosed  by  the  Indians;  unless,  indeed,  an  alpaoo 
(another  species,  not  unlike  the  lama)  happens  to 
bo  among  them.  This  animal,  not  so  easily  in- 
timidated, will  immediately  leap  over,  and  then 
the  whole  herd  will  instantly  fiillow  the  example. 
The  history  of  the  Condor  (Vultur  gryphus  L.) 
'  (  fig.  1005.)  was  long  enveloped  in  fable,  until  the 
publication  of  M.  Humboldt's  researches.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds;  but  its  size 
appears  much  greater,  when  seen  by  itself  on  a 
rocky  peak,  than  it  really  is;  for,  when  perched, 
it  does  not  stand  more  than  three  feet  high.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefer  the 
hignest  points,  bordering  the  limits  of  perpetual 
~j.  snow.    Although  they  never  attack  man,  yet  they 

e\hibit  no  fear  at  his  approach:   their  food   and 
habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded 
vulture  of  Europe.     Two  condors  will  dart  upon 
(,   j„r  a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursuing  and  wounding 

it  fur  a  long  time,  by  their  beaks  and  talons,  until 
their  victim  smks  They  then  immediately  seize  its  tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyes.  In 
Quito,  it  IS  said  that  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  by  lliese  formidable  birds,  is  immense : 
tl  eir  general  food,  however,  la  carrion  or  dead  game.  The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly 
clothed  with  down  and  feathers,  that  it  is  capable  of  withstanding  muaket-balls,  when  not 
closely  fired ;  and  the  bird  is  killed  with  great  difliculty. 

SEtrr.  m, — Historical  Geography. 
Peru  was  one  of  the  two  moDarchies  which,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained 
(o  a  degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  infiint  and  savage  state  of  society  in  which  meet  of 
tlie  rest  of  tho  American  continent  was  plunged.  It  was  also  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
of  the  character  of  its  civilisation  with  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Instead  of  the  fierce  fliid 
lofty  spirit,  the  bloody  wars,  the  uncouth  deities,  and  ferocious  rites  of  that  singular  people, 
the  Peruvians  ivere  united  in  tranquil  subjection  lo  a  miM  superstition,  which  represented 
to  them  their  inea  as  the  child  of  the  sun,  that  supreme  source  of  light  and  power,  exercis- 
ing in  his  name  a  beneficent  sway,  to  which  'their  unreserved  submission  was  due.  How- 
ever fable  may  ue  mixed  with  tr-.^h  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  Manco  Capac  and  his 
spLiiise,  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  tliere  can  be  no  fable  i  the  story  of  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  to  which  their  posterity  attained.  It  comprehei.led  not  only  the  vast  region 
we  are  now  describing,  but  the  territorv  of  Quito,  which,  though  united  bv  Soain  to  New 
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Grenada,  ia  covered  with  monoaienls  of  Ihe  empire  of  the  Incas.  Complete  oiiier  and 
obedience  were  established  in  this  dominion  of  more  Ihan  2000  miles  in  length.  Tbe  land 
was  cwefully  cultivated.  Aa  moisture  was  the  chief  want,  all  the  rivers  were  diverted 
into  aqueas,  or  irrigating  canals ;  monntaina  were  formed  into  terraces  to  receive  them,  and 
walls  built  to  prevent  the,  water  from  escaping ;  and  thus  lar^  tracts  were  rendered  pro- 
ductive, which,  under  European  management,  have  relapsed  mto  the  state  of  desert.  The 
grand  imperial  road,  extending  for  1500  miles,  from  Cuzco  to  Quita,  thongh  only  eighteen 
feet  broad,  and  not  fitted  for  carriages,  which,  indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  yet  ren- 
dered a  wonderful  work'by  the  natural  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome,  and  the  flying 
bridges  by  which  a  parage  had  been  formed  over  the  deep  ravines.  Robertson  conceived 
that  ancient  Pera  contained  one  city  only,  that  of  Cqzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation was  rural;  but  this  opinion  ia  at  variance  with  the  extensive  remains  observed  by 
recent  travellers.  The  ancient  structures  of  Peru  have  nothing  of  that  lofty  character,  to 
which  those  of  the  Mexicans  attained.  Perhaps  they  were  thus  formed  for  security  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  walls,  composed  of  immense  bioclts  of  stone,  sel- 
dom rise  to  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height;  but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  gromid, 
and  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments;  insomuch  that  one,  observed  by  a  late 
traveller,  near  Caxamarca,  appeared  cajmble  of  containing  5000  men.  To  tlie  Mexican 
paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  there  is  nothing  analogous  among  the  Peruvians,  who,  how- 
ever, had  their  gidpos,  or  strings,  on  which  the  colours  represented  the  objects,  and  the 
knots  their  number.  This  contrivance,  first  used  apparently  for  purposes  of  calculation, 
waa  ailervifards  employed  as  a  record  of  events;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  effective 
as  the  Mexican  pictures.  Amid  the  mildness  of  all  their  rites  and  habits,  the  Peruvians 
retained  one  practice  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  their  Inca,  or 
even  of  any  great  chief,  a  number  of  his  vassals,  often  very  coiisiderable,  were  interred 
along  with  him.  There  were  also  deposited  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  many  precious 
and  useful  articles,  destined  for  his  use  in  the  other  world.  The  opening  of  tliese  hiiacas, 
or  tombs,  has  often  proved  a  great  prize  to  European  adventurers;  and  in  one  inetance  there 
was  found  a  treasure  in  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,00W. 

Spain,  through  the  daring  enterprise  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  whose  deeds  we  will- 
mgly  decline  recounting  in  detail,  acquired,  by  a  coup  de  main,  this  vast  and  rich  empire. 
Peru  (hen  became  Che  centre  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Spain  in  South  America.  An  ex- 
tensive dismemberment,  indeed,  toot  place,  by  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayies,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  richest  mining  districts;  yet  Lima  continued  not 
the  less  to  he  the  capital  of  all  the  southern  states. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  waa  kindled  with  such  force  by  the 
French  usurpations  in  the  mother  country,  was  much  less  strongly  felt  in  Peru  than  in  the 
less  opulent  seats  of  Spanish  power.  All  the  highest  functionaries,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chants, were  settled  in  Linia,  and  inspired  a  tone  of  feeling  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
mother-country.  So  deep  was  iJiis  feeling,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  has  heard  affectionate  parents 
declare,  that  they  could  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  their  children  as  if  they  had  been 
born  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  could  suspect  them  of  joining  the  American  cause,  they 
would  murder  them  in  theic  beds,  Peru,  therefore,  not  only  remained  for  some  time  firmly 
attached  to  the  Spanish  cause,  but  made  ^reat  exertions  to  suppress  the  opposite  spirit  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces;  accompanied  with  cruelties  which  caused  a  general  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  gradually  generated  a  feeling  huslile  ta  it.  An  external  force,  therefore, 
was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system  in  Lima.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1820, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  revolution,  that  San  Martin  sailed  with  en  expedition 
from  Chili,  landed  at  Pisco,  and  advanced  upon  Lima,  which  the  viceroy  La  Sema  aban- 
doned to  him  without  resistance.  The  triumph  of  the  patriots  seemed  complete.  But  the 
misconduct  and  disunion  of  their  ehieft,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  which  they  sent 
mto  Upper  Peru,  gave  an  unfavourable  turn  to  aflairs,  and  enabled  the  Spanish  chiefs  to 
regain  possession  of  the  capital.  Bolivar,  however,  now  came  forward,  and,  having  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Colombia,  considered  it  essential  tu  the  genera!  cause  of  Araeri- 
,caa  independence  to  destroy  this  last  strong-hold  of  resistance.  He  marched  down  upon 
Lima,  and  La  Sema  again  gave  way :  when  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  defiles  of  Upper 
Peru,  the  patriot  force  was  compelled  to  a,  disastrous  retreat,  in  which  it  almost  entirely 
mouldered  away.  La  Serna  was  again  master  of  Lima,  which  remained  for  some  lima  in 
his  hands;  but  Bolivar  liaving  called  forth  all  the  strength  of  Colombia,  and  the  royalists 
being  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Olaficta,  he  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  without  a. 
Struggle.  Yet  the  royalisla  in  Upper  Peru  had  once  more  rallied,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  regaining  the  ascendency,  when  General  Sucre,  by  a  hold  and  sudden  attacli,  on  the  9th 
December,  1824,  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho :  the  whole  Spanish 
army  surrendered;  its  chiefs  were  conveyed  to  Spain;  and  the  freedom  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Pern  wne  to  all  appearance  finally  sealed. 
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Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
Peru,  in  consequence  nf  its  liberation,  was  fonned  into  two  separate  republics;  one,  con- 
sisting of  Lower  Peru,  considered  now  as  Peru  proper;  and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or 
Bolivia,  It  must  be  owned,  lioweve/,  that  our  information  respecting  the  organisation  and 
present  slate  of  these  repuhlics  is  very  imperfect.  Balbi  states  the  revenue  of  Lower  Peru 
at  I,350,000i.,  its  debt  somewhat  above  6,000,000i.,  and  its  army  at  7&0O.  The  revenu 
of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,000i.,  its  debt  750,000!. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  rests. 
The  plain  on  Ihe  sea-coaat  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  steep  and 
broken  into  ravines;  while  the  paraineras  or  toble-latids  at  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  are 
rendered  nearly  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  extreme  cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which 
covers  tliem ;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely  through  the  neglected  remains  of  the  Indian  terraces 
and  irrigating  canals  that  any  of  the  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  productive.  Some 
of  the  valleys,  also,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.  Maize  is  the 
staple  grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddings,  porridge, 
and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  ckica.  which  is  agreeable 
enough ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  women  consider 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a  means  of  fermentation.  Some  of  the  higher  grounds 
are  better  fitted  for  barley ;  but  for  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 
Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a  very  great 
scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  fcoai  the  successive  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  are  poured 
down  into  the  markets  of  Lima,  The  neighbourhood  of  Pisco  is  covered  witli  vines,  from 
the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons  of  excellent  brandy;  hut  the  wine  of  Peru 
possesses  no  merit.  Ipecacuanha,  balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-woods  may 
also  he  mentioned. 

Manufactui'es  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are  made  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and  particularly  ponchos,  a 
loose  riding  cloak,  generally  worn  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  sometimes  made  of 
great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  coast  manu&cture  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into 
good  coi'dovan.  The  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
mats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  rnade  from  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admired.  In. 
general,  however,  tlie  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  the  finer  manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are  seated  in 
tho  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  only  hf  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and  in  moun- 
tains which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia 
or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  forms  one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyed  all 
over  with  metallic  tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  gray,  and.  rose-colour.  Though  since  tiie 
con(]uest  upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollars  have  been  drawn  from  it,  tlie  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surftce ;  ore  still  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth, 
and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  wat^r.  Yet  it  has  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1839,  the  annual  produce  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded 
330,000  dollars.  But  the  prr-sent  depressed  state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed. 
These  are  evils  which  probably  a  state  of  peace  will  remedy,  though  no  arrangement  to 
that  eflfect  has  yet  been  made.  A  company  from  Buenos  Ayres  ofiered  2,500,000  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  working;  but  several  English  agents  coming  out  in  eager  competition  for  the 
same  object,  Bolivar  sent  the  proposals  to  London.  They  reached  that  capital  at  the  weli- 
retnembeted  moment  of  deep  depression,  and  did  not  obtain  even  an  ofier.  The  Spaniards 
.issert  that  there  are  5000  mines  in  Potosi;  but  these  mines  are  only  eslacas,  or  lots  por- 
tioned out  to  individuals,  of  which,  when  Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  place  in  1826,  there  were 
not  quite  100  at  work;  yet  these  few  yielded  a  good  profit,  and  there  was  no  want  of  labour- 
ers: hence  he  calculates  that  a  capital  of  I00,000i.  would  yield  18,000t,  or,  in  allowing  ^ 
third  to  pay  the  high  salaries  e.tpected  hy  the  agents,  12,0001.  This  is  exclusive  of  any 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  and  any  improvement  in  smeltiog,  refining,  and  other 
processes,  which  have  hitherto  been  performed  in  tiie  rudest  manner.  The  exhaustion  of 
timber  will,  however,'be  a  serious  obstacle ;  for  the  reported  discovery  of  a  vein  of  coal  is. 
not  confirmed  by  Mr,  Andrews,  The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  ot  a  prodigious  height,  on 
the  knot  where  the  Andes  lock  into  each  other,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown  ironstone,  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  from  every  ton  of  which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver 
are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the  revolution,  yielded  annually  131,000  lbs,  troy  of 
EJlver.  By  tnsz  convulsion  their  working  has  been  entirely  suspended.  Tlie  house  of  Abadia,. 
by  which  it  was  chiefiv  carried  on,  has  been  ruined ;  and  the  rovalists,  in  levcnge  ftir  thu 
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oart  taken  by  that  house,  destroyed  all  Oie  costly  machinery :  the  water,  which  always  oc- 
curred at  the  depth  of  400  feet,  took  full  possession  of  the  mine.  It  would  cost  now  a  very 
large  sum  to  bring;  it  again  into  a  productive  state,  thou|rh  it  is  still  believed  that  the  returns 
in  such  case  woaM  be  great.  There  are  mines  also  at  Haalgayas  in  the  province  of  TruK- 
illo,  and  Huanlaya  in  that  of  Arequipa.  All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  are,  so  much 
declined,  that  their  produce,  during  the  entire  period,  from  1819  to  18SS,  was  under 
4,500,000  dollars.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bot- 
iering'  on  the  Amaaon.  The  metal  is  partly  ohtamed  by  the  usual  process  of  washing  the 
eartli  hnpregnated  by  auriferous  streams;  but  in  some  mstances  the  gold  is  found  embedded 
jn  veins  of  quartz  rock.  The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equally  precious  with  those 
of  Eiilver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necesaty  in  amalgamation.  The  discovery,  thefefore,  of 
the  min^  of  Guanca-Velica  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  they  yielded  at  one  time 
an  immense  amount.  The  mountain,  which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  being 
excavated  into  three  successive  galieries,  and  the  props  not  having  been  made  sufficient,  a 
great  mass  fell  in,  and  crushed  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  the  works.  Hence,  even  before 
lie  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15cwt  The  same  district  abounds  with  valuable 
mines  of  gold  aiid  silver,  which,  however,  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  were  never 
ve^  productive. 

Commerce,  during  the  kte  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  saiJ  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Peru ; 
nevertheless  we  must  describe  what  lias  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again,  when  peace  and 
security  revive.  The  export  trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  silver,  with  a  little  hark, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin,  vicugna  wool,  &o.  The  value  which,  before  1739, 
scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  had  risen  between  1785  and  1794  ia  6,680,000.  The 
imports  consist  of  all  the  articles  of  Baropean  manufiiclure,  except  those  coarse  and  com- 
mon fabrics,  which  are  produced  in  the  country  itself,  Mr.  Stephenson  remarked,  on  enter- 
ing a  house  in  Lima,  that  almost  every  thing  wea  English ;  the  brass  furniture,  the  window 
glass,  the  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  cotton  dresses  of  the  females,  the  cloth  coats  of 
flie  men,  the  plates,  knives,  and  forks  on  the  table ;  even  the  iron  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  in  which  European  habits  prevail  without 
European  industry,  die  market  for  foreign  goods  is  here,  as  in  the  otJier  American  states, 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  population,  Mr.  Proctor  even  beard  it 
calculated  by  a  well-informed  parson,  that  Lima,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would 
receive  a  value  not  leas  tlian  2,000,0001  sterling.  The  most  saleable  articles  are  cotton 
goods  of  alniOBt  every  kind;  Manchester  brood  flannels,  Irish  linens  and  lawns,  iine  Scotch 
cambrics  and  table  linen;  silks,  crimeon  damask,  and  particularly  narrow  ribands.  Thick 
broadcloth  finds  a  market  in  the  interior.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  hardware  are  also  in 
regular  demand.  Toys  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  country  are  preferred. 
Hats,  with  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  are  so  well  manufactured  in  the  country,  as 
tq  render  foreign  supplies  superfluous.  A  good  deal  of  Peruvian  produce  is  imported  at 
second-hand  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Yalpataiso. 

The  roads  in  Peru,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  consist  in  general  only  of  the  foot 
tracks  of  the  horses,  or  more  frequently  mules,  by  which  they  are  trod.  No  carriage  is 
attempted  to  be  driven ;  but  the  efleminate  traveller  sometimes  establishes  on  the  back  of 
the  mule,  a  specie  of  box  or  litter,  the  motion  of  which,  however,  is  very  unpleasant.  It 
is  only  in  the  dreadful  steeps  of  the  Andes,  that  human  ort  has  been  employed  to  form  a 
path  along  the  sides  of  precipices,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  to  form  them  into 
steeps ;  but  these  works,  it  is  probable,  were  perlbrmed  by  the  native  Peruviana,  and  not  by 
their  European  conquerors. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Lower  Peru,  according  to  two  enumerations  made  about  1803,  amount&l 
to  1,076,000.  Of  these  there  were'  136,000  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians,  244,000  mestizos, 
41,000  ftee  negroes,  and  40,000  negro  slaves.  Humboldt  baa  assumed  1,400,000  as  the 
actual  number;  perhaps  rather  hastily;  for  there  cannot,  we  suspect,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  any  increase.  According  to  statements  ofafiined 
by  Mr.  Brackenridge  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Upper  Peru,  called  there  the  Audiencia  of  Charcas, 
contained  1,716,000 ;  of  which  510,000  were  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  986,000  Indiana, 
and  220,000  not  distinguished.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  this  statement  to  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  especially  as  to  the  first  head ;  but  we  have  no  other.  Peru,  tlien,  will  con- 
tarn  in  all  2,792,000  inhabitants. 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painl«d  under  colours  some- 
what leas  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  almost  any  of  the  other  states.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  more  overwhelming  than  else- 
where. This  political  degradation,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  facility  of  sub- 
sistence, seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives 
of  Lima  had  sunk  The  male  inhabitants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost  too 
itisignificant  a  race  to  be  worthy  of  mention ;  destitute  of  all  energy  both  mental  and  bodily . 
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not  above  two  or  three  mercaiitUn 
E  conducted  by  foreigners,  many  of 
f  om  Cliili  and  Buenos  Ajres.  The  ladies  act  a 
n  ch  no  e  cooapicuoua  part;  tliough  not  aiwc.ys,  we  ai'e 
BO  ry  to  say  a  together  to  their  credit.  Prora  their  earliest 
yea  s  he  are  led  to  coiKider  themselves  as  the  objects  of 
adtr  ra  on  and  homage,  Bud  a  system  of  the  most  decided 
coq  e  ry  or  at  least  flirtation,  is  established.  Even  Mr.  Ste- 
\  son  he  champion,  aUows  it  to  be  eommon  for  the  nio- 
the  o  sc  een  her  advancing  years  by  making  her  daughtera 
adil  ess  her  es  a  sister.  Their  intrigues  are  greatly  aided  by 
a  d  e  s  0  gu  ally  intended  to  mark  reserve  and  seclusion; 
e  "saya,  a  "ht  elastic  gown  fitted  close  to  the  frame,  being 
CO  e  ed  w  Ih  the  manto,  a  large  loose  cloak  of  black  silk 
ga  ze  wh  ch  s  wrapped  round  even  the  face  (Jiff.  lOOfi.). 
Inde  this  d  nguise,  they  sally  forth,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  add  ess  nf  their  friends  witliout  being  Ifnown  by  them; 
n  g  V  h  he  crowd  to  view  whatever  exhibition  may  be 
gong  fo  waid;  and,  it  is  too  likely,  in  still  more  culpable 
ind  sc  e  ons  Gaming  prevails  also  among  bolh  sexes  to  a 
des  n  ct  e  extent ;  and  families  are  extremely  ill  managed. 
3  hospitable,  and  generous.  In  the  country,  these 
n  ah  qua  es  a  e  on  h  ed  ti  equ  In  th,  hut  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 
T  e  Ind  ans,  o   na     e  Pe  u    ai     are  over  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous  class.     "lljey 

present  nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect,  and  that  untamed  and  ferocious  character,  which  ren- 
der the  Carihs,  the  Brazilians,  and  the  Indians  of  Canada,  so  terrible  to  European  settlers. 
They  have  small  features,  little  feet,  well-turned  limbs,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and 
scarcely  any  beard,  Ulloa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  theni  as  BunJi  in  apathy  and  insen- 
Eibility ;  as  beings  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour  or  dishonour,  life  or  death,  appeared 
to  he  ail  alike.  But  though  a  certain  lameness  of  character  may  have  been  generated  by 
tlieir  former  despotism,  it  appears  that  the  shy,  reserved,  and  gloomy  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sent to  Europeans  has  arisen  chiefly  from  Ae  experience  of  oppression  end  accumulated 
wrongs;  and  when  it  is  often  said  that  no  expedient  can  rouse  them  from  their  gross  igno- 
rance, Mr.  Stevenson  triumphantly  asks,  wliat  expedient  has  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose? The  Indiana  assuredly  live  in  very  miserable  iiuls;  and  they  show  a  wonderful  pa- 
tience under  the  greatest  privations ;  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition:  they  are  industnous  cultivators,  and  manufacture  often  very  beautiful  fabrics  from' 
very  simple  materials.  Several  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
the  bar;  and,  when  completely  at  their  ease,  they  are  found  to  talk  with  even  an  excess  of 
fluency.  Chastity,  especially  in  the  married  state,  is  a  national  virtue;  but  Uiey  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  too  deep  potations  of  chica,  their  fiivourite  liquor.  They  have  been  converted  to 
something  which  they  call  Christianity ;  that  is,  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church 
by  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  chica,  dancing  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the 
pipe,  wilJiTwlls  fastened  to  then:  legs,  and  cudgel^  which  they  upplj^  to  any  who  attempt  to 
obstruct  iJieir  progress ;  in  which  devout  exercises  a  whole  week  is  sometimes  consumed. 
They  have,  in  a  good  measure,  wiped  oif  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  by  late  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain.  Yet  they'retain  the  deepest  and  fflost  mournful  recollection  of 
the  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  hy  a  sort  of  rude  tra- 
gedy, accompanied  hy  the  most  melting  strains  of  natural  music. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so  than  the 
Indians.  They  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three  original  stocks  of 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  According  to  Mr.  Stevei^son,  the  mestizo  is  strong, 
swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  lees  robust,  but  is 
acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  In  a  public  disputation  at  the  uni- 
versity, a  mulatto  in  the  gallery  will  often  help  tlie  embarrassed  student  out  with  his  syllo- 
gism.    The  zombo  (mulatto  and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices, 


and  guilty  of 
(ncgro-lndian),  said 

The  religion,  as  ii 


lurders  than  any  other 
the  very  worst  mixed  breed 


every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reined,  is  exclusively  Catholic, 
i^ima  IS  tiie  seat  oi  an  archbishop,  who  had  (or  sufiragans  the  bishops  of  Cuzco,  of  Panama, 
Iwo  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  south  of  Colombia ;  but  this  extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be 
curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  several  of  the  convents  from  pious 
donations.  Some  of  the  clergy  are  respectable,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  friars  are  said 
to  lead  very  dissolute  lives,  and  to  promote  rather  tlian  check  the  general  licentiousness. 
Although  no  toleration  is  admitted,  yet  in  I8I2  the  inquisition  was  abolished.  An  English 
traveller  then  resident  Baw  its  dungeons  broken  open,  and  their  secrets  disclosed :  "     '"  ' 
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pillories,  scourges  of  knotted  cord,  tocmentors  of  netted  wire,  with  points  projecting  inward ; 
and  gagging  instrumeiita  formed  of  human  bone.  There  waa  a  cruciiis  with  a  head  capable 
of  making  a  movement,  which,  being  produced  by  a  person  from  behind,  hid  the  appearance 
of  being  miraculous. 

Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depresaed  a  state  at  Lima  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn.  Besides  several  colleges,  there  is  a  highly  endowed  university, 
founded  in  1549,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamanca.  The  professors  do  hot  deliver  lectures ; 
but  examinations  and  disputations  are  maintained  with  considerable  diligence.  A  number 
of  scholars  have  been  produced,  who,  io  America,  are  accounted  eminent.  The  Mercucio 
Peruano,  a  periodical  work,  carried  on  before  the  revolution,  contained  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information.  The  emancipation  liaa,  as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  arRuigementa  ibr  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  amusements  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tolerably  conducted ;  bull- 
fighla,  cock-fights,  and  religious  processions ;  and  the  rage  for  public  diversion!*,  as  already 
o&erved,  is  extreme.  In  regard  to  dress,  the  chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya 
and  manto,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  already  described.  The  favourite  dishes  are  the  well- 
known  olla  podridn,  and  the  chupo,  a  mixture  of  fisli,  eggs,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  from  a  conimon  dish  in  the  middle  of  (he  table.  The  cigar 
is  almost  constantly  in  every  one's  mouth. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  extensive  region  which  once  bore  the  common  name  of  Peru  comprises  at  present 
two  independent  states ;  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Bolivia. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Pertt. 

The  republic  of  Peru,  comprising  the  former  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  lies  chiefly 
between  67"  and  82°  W.  Jon.,  and  18°  and  4°  S.  laL,  but  on  the  south,  a  narrow  strip  pro- 
jects to  nearly  93°  S.  lat,  and  on  the  north,  a  corner  of  its  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil approaches  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
500  000  square  ciile^ 

The  republic  is  divided  into  seien  departments  winch  are  subdnided  into  provinces. 


L  ma  (  fes  1007  and  1008  )  next  to  Me\  co  tl  i,  n  ( st  splendid  city  of  Spanish  America, 
ii  B  tuated  about  six  m  les  m  the  uilenor,  from  its  port  of  Caliao     It  ;a  of  a  form  nearly 
jQQij.  .  semicircular,  two  miles  long,  and 

1     ,  I  k         1  one  and  a  half  broad;  the  base 

,     >    6^  M        f^^  being  washed  by  the  river  Limac. 

/ ^r  TV     ~  f^  _  It  ]g  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick 

sh     '  ( [  I  ^  -^  and  clay   twelve  teet  high,  but 

-^  capabl  merely  of  serving  for  pur- 
,g™^_,^s,  poses  ot  police  The  houses  run 
i^^fel^  '"  st'^'ght  1  nes,  dividing  the  city 
'^Kf°.;g_.  into  a  multitude  of  squares  of  va- 

rious forms  and  d  mensions.  They 
are  bu  It  wholly  of  timber,  cane, 
and  unburnt  brn,k  and  are  seldom  more  than  one  ccircely  ever  more  tl  an  two  stories  high; 
but  thobe  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  porticoes  or  open  courts  enclosed  by  high  walls  and 
gates  which  being  as  n  eli  as  the  interior  painted  w  ith  figures  as  laige  aa  lit'',  and  adorned 
with  wooden  pillars,  coloured  m  imitatJoa  of  'lone,  make  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
pla7.a,  01  principal  square,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  surrounded  by  all  the  finest  edifices. 
The  viceroy's  palace,  however,  is  an  old 
ItJOe     ,^_,.--'v^  plastered  unA  unsightly  strncture,  of  a  red- 

dish colour,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is 
strangely  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  shops, 
above  which  is  a  gallery  open  to  the  public. 
The  apartments  now  employed  as  govern- 
ment offices  display  some  vestiges  of  de- 
cayed magnificence.  The  cathedral  is  ar 
elegant  buildmg,  with  a  stone  front,  and 

I  ma  from  the  Sea  ^'*  '""^'^  of  coufiderable  height ;  and  the 

interior,  particularly  the  great  altar,  is,  or 
?,  excessively  rich.    Close  to  it  is  the  archbi^op's  palace,  elegant,  adorned  with 
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green  bdconies,  though  with  the  same  bad  taste  of  having  little  snops,  among  others,  a  drink- 
ing shop,  on  the  groaiii)  fioor.  There  are  twenty-five  convents  in  IJraa,  with  churches 
iiitacheii  Lo  them ;  and  fifteen  nunneries.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  witn  its  append- 
ages, is  the  most  extensive,  and,  though  not  30  rich,  is  more  elegant  than  the  cathedral.  An 
immense  treasure  in  the  precious  metals  was  contained  in  these  estaWishments;  but  during 
the  revolution  great  part  has  been  abstracted,  though  the  base  materials  substituted  have 
been  careftilly  gilded  over.  The  population  of  Lima  is  reckoned  by  Caldcleugh  at  70,000j 
oi'  whom  shout  25,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  ftee  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves, 
7200  mestiios,  and  52(K)  Indians,  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  number  at  67,000,  aid  Mr. 
Proctor  heard  it  reckoned  at  above  100,000 ;  but  no  recent  census  has  been  taken,  Callao, 
communicating  with  Lima  by  a  very  fine  road,  has  an  escellent  harbour  formed  by  tw(t 
islands.  The  forts  by  which  It  is  defended  are  handsome  and  slrong;  and  Callao  itself  is  11 
considerable  town,  with  6000  inhabitants. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a  liandsome  little  town,  a  miniature  of  Lima, 
and  built  in  the  same  gay  style.  Around  it  is  a  very  extensive  and  productive  plain ;  and 
other  tracts,  which  are  now  sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the  remains  of  acequias,  and  the 
ruins  of  large  towns,  to  have  been  cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  lime  of  the  Incas.  By  its 
port  of  Huanchaco,  which  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends  the  produce  of  its  terri- 
tory to  Lima,  and  receives  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  return.  It  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  On  Uie  29fh  November,  1820,  the  MarquisofTorretagle,  governor  of  Truxillo, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  intendency,  and  thus  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Peru.  Huachi  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages,  the  houses  poorly 
built  of  mod ;  but  the  inhabitants,  an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  glass,  Sanna  is  the  seat  of  a  bonsiderahle  trade,  and  Lamhayeque,  to  the  north 
of  Truxillo,  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  man- 
ufecture  excellent  cordovans  of  goatskin;  cotton  cloth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvas; 
soap,  which,  though  much  inferbr  to  that  of  Europe,  is  preferred  in  Peru ;  sweetmeats  made 
irora  the  fine  fruits  of  the  country,  which  are  packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  ali  along 
the  coast.  Piura,  still  farther  north,  is  generally  accounted  the  most  ancient  city  in  SoutS 
America,  though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  fiMinded  by  Pizarro.  Its  district  is 
noted  for  the  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  selling  for  250  dolSars  each;  also  for 
n  very  fine  breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  they  manufacture  good  coniovans;  and  they 
make  also  some  cotton  cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale  as  at  Lambayeque.  The  houses 
are  built  of  pane  and  mud,  and  the  streets,  both  here  and  at  Truxillo,  being  unpaved,  the 
passenger  walks  ankle-deep  in  sand  and  mud.  Payta,  celebrated  for  the  successful  descent 
of  Anaou  in  1741,  is  a  commodious  and  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  most  northerly  in  Peru, 
and  where,  consequently,  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  is  landed  from  Panama,  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  country.  It  being  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

To  the  south  of  Lima,  and  only  four  miles  distant,  is  Mirafiores,  an  assemblage  of  villas 
surrounded  hy  gardens,  formerly  the  country  residence  of  a  number  of  the  grandees  of  the 
capital,  which  the  Jale  disturbances  have  caused  to  be  almost  deserted.  Four  miles  farther 
is  Chilca,  the  Brighton  of  Lima,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  resorts  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  coolness  and  for  sea-bathing.  In  proceeding  southward,  the  coast 
becomes  very  desolate.  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  is,  in  feet,  only  a  poor 
village.  On  islands  near  it,  however,  are  vast  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  birds, 
forming  the  richest  manure  that  is  anywhere  known.  The  vines  in  the  neiglihourhood  pro- 
duce fruit,  from  which  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  good  brandy. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  fills  the  space  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andes.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Peru ;  rich  in  maize,  sugar,  and  vines,  front  which  an  esteem- 
ed ted  wine  is  made.  There  are  some  considerable  ailver  mines,  but  not  to  he  compared  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Arequipa  is  a  large  city,  considembly  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  an  agreeable  and  healthy  climate.  All  the  principal  houses  are  substanljally  built 
of  stone.  The  river  Chile  supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  irrigates  the  surrounding  lands. 
The  population  has  been  estimated  from  24,000  to  40,000 ;  the  first  number  is  the  most  pro- 
bable. Arequipa.  has  stood,  notwithstanding  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  each  century.  Near  it  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which 
reach  even  to  the  ocean.  Isiay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port 
of  considerable  importance:  but  since  the  earlJiquake  of  1605,  and  the  plunder  of  Ihe  place, 
in  1680,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and  the  population 
has  emigrated  to  Taena,  which  is  a  thriving  town,  about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  employ- 
ing extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandise  landed  at  Arica  into  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Andes.  Moquehua,  another  interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine 
produced  in  its  district.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  a  sterile  desert,  are  the  silver  mines 
of  Huantajaya. 

The  northern  interior  of  Peru,  forming  part  of  the  departments  of  Junin  and  Libertad, 
consists  of  the  provinces  of  Huailas,  Huanialies,  and  Conchucos:  they  occupy  various  levels 
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in  the  great  interior  table-land  of  the  Andes,  and  are  reached  by  rocky  and  almost  precipi- 
loua  routes  over  the  western  chain.  They  present  that  variety  of  rich  and  valuable  produce, 
^^'hich  g'enerally  marks  the  American  lable-lands.  Wheat,  barley,  cacao,  sugar,  bxo  grown  in 
ils  diffiirent  stages;  fine  cinchona  ia  brought  trom  Ihe  eastward,  though  the  woEteml  mode 
of, collecting  it  may  cause  a  dread  of  exhaustion ;  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  alpaca^nd  vicuna 
is  collected.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  manufiioturing  industry  in  these  upper  districts ;  the 
wool  is  made  into  ponchos,  flannels,  serges;  the  goatskins  into  cordovans;  the  tallow  into 
soap.  The  min^  which  were  formerly  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  now  almost  all 
abandoned.  Great  hospitality  prevails ;  any  respectable  traveller,  on  arriving  at  a  town,  has 
only  lo  go  to  the  best  house  in  it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  entertained,  usually  without  charge. 
Rudeness,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  Conchucos,  and  believed  to 
arise  fi-om  habits  formed  under  the  mining  system.  There  are  several  pretty  large  towns 
in  this  high  district,  which  serve  as  macftets  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  channels  by  which  they  receive  European  commodities.  These  aie,  Caxatambo,  Hua- 
las,  and  Caxamarca;  each  of  the  two  last,  according  to  Mr,  Stevenson,  containing  7000  io- 
habitanta.  Caxamarca  is,  above  all,  distinguished  as  having  contained  a  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  and  being  tlie  spot  where  Atahuftlpa,  tile  last  of  the  dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword 
of  Pizarro.  An  Indian  family  still  boasts  this  high  descent,  and  inhabits  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Atahualpa,  and  particularly  the  room  in  which  that  unhappy  prince  was  confined, 
and  where  is  still  shown  the  mark  in  the  wall,  up  to  which  he  was  to  fill  the  apartment  with 
silver.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  constructed 
of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  persons. 

The  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to 
the  great  river  Bent  or  Ucaili.  They  are  not  naked  plains,  like  the  southern  pampas,  but 
covered  with  immense  forests.  The  full  occupation  by  the  Indians  is  only  interrupted  by 
missionary  settleraenta,  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  district  of  Tarma,  in  Junin,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Lower  Peru,  among  which  tJioae  of  Pasco  take  the  lead;  hut  the  working  of  them 
having  ceased,  fi-om  cauaes  already  described,  the  town  is  ftst  going  to  ruin.  The  town  ol 
Tarma  contains  about  6500  inhabitanta,  having  a  conaiderable  manufiicture  of  baize.  Jauja, 
situated  in  a  very  fine  valley,  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  as  commanding  the  pasaagc 
of  the  Andes  flrom  the  interior  to  Linia.  Guanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Pe- 
ruvian remains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  iniant  rivulet,  which  swells  into  the  stream 
of  tlie  mighty  Amaaona. 

Guamanga  and  Guanca-Velica,  in  Ayacncho,  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  tho 
Andes.  The  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  green  pasture,  and  its  capital,  of  thu 
saime  name,  is  a  great  and  very  handsome  city,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  magnificent 
public  places  and  squares.  It  has  an  university  of  royal  foundation,  richly  endowed,  and 
contains  16,000  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  for  the 
rich  mines  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  de- 
clined that  the  population  is  reduced  to  5000.  The  little  village  of  Ayacucho,  which  gives 
name  to  the  department,  was  the  theatre  of  the  victory  which  (1824)  delivered  Soutli 
America  fiom  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cuzco,  tlie  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  situatedeast  of  theso 
provinces,  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  It  is  placed  upon  a  knot  of  tlie  loftiest  Andes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  hut  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  ex- 
tended plains,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  Peruvian 
fabrics  of  woollens  and  of  cordovan  leather,  exist  still  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  any 
of  the  provinces  yet  mentioned.  The  imperial  city  of  Cuzco,  even  in  its  felien  state,  ia  still 
handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  noble  pile.  The  Dominican 
church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of  that  deity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Incaa,  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  built  of  truly  astonishing  masses  of  stone, 
Cuzco  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  32,000  mhabitanls,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure 
Indians,  the  rest  mestizt®,  with  only  a  small  and  diminishing  proportion  of  Spaniards.  The 
manuGictures  are  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  hut 
the  city  was  soon  retaken  by  tiie  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinction 
of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  coi. 
taining  a  college  and  18,000  inhabitants.  Coquilo  is  much  decayed  since  the  celebrated 
insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
30,00a 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Bolivia. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  was  established  in  1835,  previous  to  which  time  the  territory  was 
attached  to  the  vioeroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  extends  from  58"  to  71°  W.  long.,  and 
he  main  body  lies  between  11"  and  22"  S.  kt, ;  but  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  the  sea 
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projects  southwards  as  fer  as  25°.  It  has  an  area  of  atout  400,000  squaro  miles,  witU  a 
population  of  about  1,700,000.  Bolivia  forme  an  extensive  territory,  situated  soutli  and 
somewhat  east  of  Lower  Peru,  with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  productions.  This 
ia  among  the  least  Itnown  regions  of  the  globe,  yet  one  which  its  nalural  features  render 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  ia  now  ascertained,  by  the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Pent- 
iand,  to  contain  the  leftist  mountain  peaks  in  the  New  World,  yielding  in  height  only  to 
those  of  the  Himalayah.  The  summit  of  Sorata  was  found  fo  be  25,400  feet  high ;  that  of 
lUinmni,  24,350 ;  so  that  Chimborazo,  which  is  only  21,400,  must  hide  its  diminished  head. 
The  very  elevated  table-plain  from  which  these  colossal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented their  extraordinary  elevation  from  becoming  sensible,  till  it  was  determined  by  Iwo- 
metrical  measurement.  This  table-plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  seems  undoub'sdly 
the  most  fruitful  and  populous  on  the  globe.  That  of  Thibet  is  as  lofty,  and  vegetation 
ascends  as  high  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalajah.  But  while  Thibet,  in  general, 
presents  only  wide  pastoral  expanses,  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  this  western  table  yields  copious  haivesta  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  even  wheat;  it 
has  cities  above  the  region  of  the  clouds;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pinnacles 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  tiie  Schreckhom ;  cottages  as  high  as  tlie  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  remarkable  heights : — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,350  feet  (its  mines, 
16,060);  cityof  Puno,  13,832;  of  Oruro,  12/142;  of  La  Paz,  12,194;  of  Charcas,  9332; 
of  Coehabamba,  8440 ;  cottages  at  the  source  of  the  Ancomarea,  15,721;  post-house  of  Pati, 
14,402.  Mr.  Pentland's  observations  of  longitude,  though  imperfect,  seem  to  show  that  the 
principal  stations  in  this  region  are  farther  east,  and  more  in  the  interior,  than  cur  maps 
represent  them,  in  consequence  of  which  these  remarkable  summite  are  not  visible  from  the 
Pacific. 

The  new  government  has  formed  Bolivia  into  seven  departments; — Chtiquisaca,  La 
Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Coehabamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  province  of  Tarija. 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a  capital,  to  bear  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose 
victory  at  Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of  the  state ;  but  as  the  city  is  not  yet  in 
existence,  the  mterim  metropolis  ia  fixed  at  Charcas,  which  has  been  re-mvested  with  the 
ancient  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has  borne  also  sometimes  that  of  La  Plata,  from 
the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  about  13,000  inhahitants. 
Notwithstanding  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.  There 
is  an  university  numerously  attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South 
America. 

La  Paz,  to  which  M.  Baibi,  on  Mr.  Pentland's  authority,  assigns  a  population  of  40,000,  is 
really  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Nevado  de  lllimani,  and  at  some  distance  ]o  the  north 
rises  that  of  Sorala,  both  already  described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  about  150  miles  long,  and 
the  largest  in  South  America.  This  lake  is  a  sacred  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvians, 
since,  according  to  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  an  island  in  its  centie  tliat  Manco 
Capao  and  his  spouse  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire.  At  the  village  of 
Tiahuanacu,  near  its  banks,  are  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  palace  erected  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  interior  courts,  360  feet  square,  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  weigh  eighty  tons.  The  great  gates  are  each  composed  of  one  single  mass.  There 
are  also  remains  of  colossal  images,  but  rudely  sculptured. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  lame  of  any  city  in  this  region,  but  retains,  as  already  observed, 
few  traces  of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being,  as  stated  above,  13,000  feat  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  most  of  the  houses  indiffferent.  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a  mint.  Reports 
vary  greatly  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state,  it  ever  contained  160,000,  is  probably  much  exaggerated.  In  its  present  decline, 
Mr.  Pentland,  the  latest  and  perhaps  best  authority,  states,  that  a  census  in  1826  found  in  it 
not  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oruro  has  not  more  than  4000 
or  5000  inhabitants;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important.  Coehabamba,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  extensive  plain  in  the  eastward,  is  an  ill- 
built  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by 
the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  Indian  tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  bo  far  as  the  missionaries 
have  reclaimed  them  from  their  savage  habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  The  repub- 
lic, in  their  small  extent  of  coast,  have  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  Puerto  de  Lamar, 
which  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water;  so  that  they  are  obliged  at  present  lo 
receive  almost  all  their  foreign  commodities  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of  Arica, 
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The  West  iKDiEa  consist  of  an  archipelBgo  of  large  and  flue  islands,  situated  in  tho 
wide  intermil  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  products,  tlieir  high 
ctdtivatjon,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  them,  have  rendered  them  in 
modem  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

These  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  soutli,  begibning' 
near  tiie  southern  point  of  the  United  States,  and  tenninaliitg  at  the  coast  of  South  America, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  '  On  the  east  and  nortli  they  aje  bounded  by  Die  AtJantic; 
on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  Sea  separates  thegi  from  the  coast  of  Colombia;  on  the  west, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the 
continent.  They  are  situated  generally  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  eighty-fifth  degrees  of 
west  longitude ;  and,  excluding  the  Bahamas,  between  the  tenth  and  tweniy-third  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  largest  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward ; 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Potto  Rica  Those  which  run  from  nortJi  to  south  are  smaller; 
but  mBuy  of  them,  as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from 
their  fertility  and  .high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Windward  Islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds,  blowing 
across  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
ftom  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the  discoverers. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing  them  to 
resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some  convulsion  has 
overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a  range  or  group,  sometimes 
of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  ^opes  of  which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet,  consti- 
tute the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba  H  jt  d  J  m  ca,  exceed  8000  feet, 
while  the  highest  summits  of  the  Windward  Island  g  fr  m  1000  to  4000  feeL  Most 
of  these  eminences  have  evidently  been  the  seat    II  t      ;  but  this  appears  to 

have  ceased  in  all  of  them,  except  the  Sonfriere  ot  G  d  lo  p  wl  h  still  exbibils  some 
fiiint  indications  of  it. 

The  sti'eams  which  descend  from  these  lofty  height  d  t  th  plains  along  tlie  sea 
shore,  are  numerous  and  copious,  and  form  que  t  tb    fertility  which  distin- 

guishes this  region ;  but  as  they  soon  reacii  the  sea,  f  th  e  so  important  as  to 

call  for  notice  in  this  general  survey.  Neither  do  their  waters  expand  into  kkes  of  any 
importance. 

Seot.  If. — Nalvral  Geography. 

StmsEOT,  1. — Geology. 

Cuba.  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  this  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  At  the  foot  of  these  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts are  composed  of  secondary  formations,  through  which  we  observe  granite,  syenite, 
gabbro,  and  gneiss  rising  in  masses  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  highest  moimlaiiis,  pro- 
bably composed  of  mica  slate,  and  named  the  Copper  Mountains  (Sierra  de  Cobre),  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  From  hence 
towards  the  west  there  is  a  hilly  ranq;e  1800  feet  high,  in  which  pure  limestone  and  aj'gil- 
iaceous  sandstone  are  the  predominating  rocks.  Near  Villa  Clara  a  silver  mine  has  been 
discovered,  and  also  native  gold,  ores  of  copper,  and  coral  marbles,  of  various  kinds,  are 
mentioned  as  occurrmg  in  the  island. 

Hayti.  We  have  no  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island. — The  long  and  narrow  gra- 
nitic tongue  of  land,  which  extends  irom  Port  su  Prince  westwtrd".  to  Cape  Tiburon,  was 
fearfully  wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1T70.  WTiole  mountains  were  overturned. 
The  other  parts  of  the  island  were  not  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  Hence  it  may  be  c;n- 
jectured,  says  Von  Buch,  that  this  chain  rests  upon  a  great  internal  vent 

Jamaica.  A  part  only  of  the  geology  of  this  island  has  been  described  by  M.  De  la 
Beehe,  in  the  Geological  Transactions.  The  tract  examined  is  confined  to  that  quarter 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St  Anna's  Bay,  thus 
taking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  where  the  highest  mountains  occur.  The 
Blue  Mountain  range  is  princi[Kllly  composed  of  transition  roclts,  as  greywacke,  associated 
with  trap  rocks.  Resting  upon  tliese,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level,  are  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  white  marl  and  limestone,  in  some  places  intermingled  with  traps  and  por- 
phyries; the  fiat  country,  from  Somerset  to  Kingston,  being  diluvium  and  alluviam.  An 
extinct  volcano  occurs  at  Black  Hill,  in  St.  George's. 
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Volcanif!  Islands. — The  smaller  islands,  named  the  Caribbean  Islands,  geognostically  con- 
sidered, form  two  groups ;  an  eRstern,  or  exterior,  of  Neptunian  formation,  and  a  western, 
or  interior,  of  Volcanic  forination.  The  volcanic  islands  appear,  according  to  Von  Such,  to 
stand  in  immediafe  connection  with  the  primitive  rang'es  of  the  Caraccas,  because  the  earth- 
quakes in  the  Caraccas  ceased  when  tJie  volcano  in  St.  Vincent  broke  out.  But,  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  connefitiou  must  be  throngh  tlie  islands  of  Torti:ga  and  Margarita.  This  range 
of  volcanic  islands  extends  onwards  in  a  curved  direction,  and  terminates  in  a  new  primitive 
chain,  at  that  point  where  the  range  !ms  again  assumed  the  same  direction  as  the  Silk  of 
Caraccas.  The  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica,  the  granite  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hayti,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  run  parallel  with  the  Silla,  and  they  (as  appears  on  inspecting  the 
map)  are  equally  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic  series  of  the  small  Antilles,  as  these  are  of 
the  Silla.  None  of  these  volcanoes  are  very  lofty,  the  highest  scarcely  attaining  ati  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Volcanic  islands  are  Grenada,  St  Vin- 
cent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  anJ 
SL  EuBtatia:  the  Neptunian  islands,  which  are  low,  and  principally  composed  of  limestone, 
are  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marie-GaJante,  Grande  Terre,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St.  Bar- 
tliolomew,  and  St.  Martin. 

Neptunian  Islands. — The  only  island  of  this  group  of  which  we  liave  a  detailed  account 
is  Antigua,  described  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  I'. 
contains,  besides  the  characteristic  Neptunian  rocks,  also  formations  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
hence  may  be  considered  as  connecting,  in  a  geognostical  point  of  view,  the  Neptunian  and 
Volcanic  islands.  The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  a  yellowish 
wIiitB,  earthy,  nearly  friable,  limestone,  which  in  its  upper  strata  contains  Helices  and 
Bulimas,  but  in  the  lower,  great  abundance  of  Cerithire,  principally  enclosed  ina  siliceous 
bed  of  a  dark  colour,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  limestone.     It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
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lortiary  cloas,  anil  Ibrma  hills  from  300  to  400  feet  jii  height.  The  island  ia  crossed  frotc 
N.W.  to  S.  E.  by  a  congloiiieiate,  which,  in  a  clayey  basis,  contains  many  crystals  of  felspar; 
abundimce  of  green  earth,  probably  disintegrated  augite,  and  masses  of  basalt,  also  of 
aniygdaloidal  dolerite  or  greenstone,  lava,  hornstone  with  impressiona  of  corals,  and  numer- 
ous pieces  of  jjetrified  wood  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  principally  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees.  Trees  of  the  same  kind  also  occur  in  the  siliceons  bed  in  the  limestone.  The  rocks 
of  this  conglomerate  are  generally  steep  towards  the  S.W.,  and  gently  inclined  towards  the 
N.E.  The  limestone  evidently  rests  upon  this  conglomerate.  To  this  follows,  in  the  soutii- 
westera  part  of  the  island,  a  doleritic  basalt,  which  forms  the  greatest  height.  The  separa- 
tion of  these  rocks  is  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  islands,  that  is,  from  N.W. 
towards  S.E.  Hence  the  island  of  Barbuda,  which  is  ferther  removed  from  the  volcanic 
range,  lies  entirely  in  the  limestone  region.  The  shells  m  the  limestone  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  surrounding  sea ;  but  the  limestone  expands  over  the  whole  island,  which, 
although  it  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  wide,  is  nowhere  higher 
..hon  about  110  feet  above  the  sea.  A  basaltic  cover,  therefore,  separates  this  limestone 
from  the  volcanoes;  and  probably  these  latter,  hefore  reaching  the  sur&ce,  have  pevioualy 
forced  their  way  through  the  basalt.  It  occurs  ag:ain  m  Tobago:  specimens  of  dolerite, 
containing  remains  of  cerithiiE,  have  been  sent  from  the  island;  showing  that  a  limestone 
similar  to  that  of  Antigua  lies  over  it.  Baibadoes,  ia  its  general  composition,  is  very  much 
like  Antigua;  and  the  same  would  appear  (o  be  the  case  with  St.  Bartholomew  and  St. 
Martin.  In  Deseada,  Mario-Galante,  and  Grande  Terre,  limestone  only  appears.  This 
limestone  extends  fo  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Martinique. 

Volcanic  Islands. — Greaada.  Coral  reefs  bound  tJie  coast  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.,  but  not 
on  the  wpst  side.  Basaltic  pillars  occur  on  two  places  on  the  coast.  The  Morne  Rouge, 
.  formed  of  three  conical  hills,  irom  500  to  600  feet  high,  is  entirely  composed  of  slags  and 
vitrifications.    It  is,  therefore,  probably  a  cone  of  eruption. 

St,  ViTicent.  The  volcano  Morne  Garou,  which  is  iJie  loiliest  mountain  in  the  island,  is 
4740  feet  high.  It  was  ascended  on  April  26,  1812,  tiie  day  immediately  preceding  the 
eruption  which  has  made  the  island  so  well  known  to  geology.  The  crater  was  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  deep.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  rose  a  concave  hill, 
from  260  to  300  feet  high,  covered,  in  the  lower  part,  with  vegetation,  but  the  summit  with 
sulphur.  Vapours  of  sulphur  also  ascend  from  many  crevices  in  the  rocks,  The  crater, 
according  to  Anderson,  exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  1785;  and  he  remarks  how  evi- 
dently St.  Vincent,  the  Soufri§re  of  St.  Lucia,  Montagne  Pelee  in  Martinique,  and  Domi- 
nica, were  extended  in  the  same  line.  On  April  27,  1S12,  ashes  hurst  from  the  crater,  and, 
during  the  night,  flames;  on  the  20th,  during  the  night,  lofl^  pyramidal  flames  were  seen; 
and,  on  the  30th,  at  7  a.  m.,  lava  burst  open  the  norUi-west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  flowed 
so  rapidly  downwards,  that  it  reached  the  ses  in  the  course  of  four  hours.  At  three  o'clock, 
a  frightful  eruption  of  ashes  and  stones  took  place  fli>m  the  great  crater,  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantations  in  the  island. 

St.  Lucia.  The  crater  occurs  in  a  sharp  and  steep  chain  of  hills,  from  1200  to  ISOO  feet 
high,  which  traverses  the  island  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  sides  of  the  crater  are  very  lofty 
and  steep,  especially  on  the  south-east  side.  "Vapour  breaks  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
tjiere  are  numerous  small  lakes,  in  which  the  water  appears  to  be  perpetually  boiling,  and 
in  some  places  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet.  Many  places  are  inorusted  with  sulphur ;  and  brooks  which  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  abound  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  reported  that,  in  the  year  1766,  an  eruption 
of  stones  and  eshes  took  place. 

Martinime.  The  mountain  Pelee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  4416  feet 
high,  contains  a  great  crater,  or  a  sonfriere.  Many  smaller  craters,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet, 
show  former  lateral  eruptions.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1763,  a  small  eruption,  preceded  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  took  place.  Dr.  Chiaholm  says  the  mountain  is  surrounded  with 
pumice,  and  granite  (trachyte)  forms  its  body ;  Dupugot  also  speaks  of  a  hillock  of  pumice, 
thirty  feet  high,  on  tie  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  announces  the  existence  of  tra- 
chyte in  its  interior.  The  Plton  of  Carvet,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Streams  of 
felsparry  lava  appear  on  its  acclivity,  and  basaltic  pillars  in  the  hollow  between  this  and  the 
third  peak  of  the  island,  in  tlie  southern  part,  on  the  Pie  de  Vauclin. 

Dominv;a.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  this  island  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  5700  feet  high.  Many  solfataraa  occur  in  it,  which  are  not  burnt  out,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  occasion  small  sulphur  eruptions.     The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  of  tra- 

Guttdaloupe.  The  Saintes  Islands,  composed  of  columnar  basalt,  connect  this  Island  with 
Dominica.  The  highest  hill  among  them  is  on  the  Terre  d'en  Haut,  which  is  966  feet. 
Probably  these  basalts  form  a  border  around  trachyte  hills,  The  Soufrl^re  of  Guadaloupe 
is  4704  feet  high,  according  to  Le  Boucher;  .5100  feet,  according  to  Amie.  It  is  situated 
ill  the  centre  of  the  island.    On  the  27th  of  September,  1797,  after  the  Antilles  had  been 
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agitated  by  earthquakes  far  eight  ilionths,  this  crater  threw  out  a  quantity  of  pumice,  ashes, 
and  dense  sulphureous  vapours,  which  evolution  was  attended  with  loud  subterranean  noises, 
MontsErral.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is  composed  of  trachyte,  with  embedded,  broad, 
beautiful  crystals  of  felspar  and  of  black  hornblende.  The  Soufriere  is  situated  in  the 
Heigiits  of  Galloway,  and  is  from  300  to  400  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Vapours 
of  sulphur  rise  through  the  loose  stones  and  heat  the  ground.  The  water  which  flows  along 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  ia  heattal  to  boiling;  that  which  flows  at  a  distance 
remains  cold.  But  the  sulphur  does  not  always  rise  from  the  same  vents;  new  vents  are 
daily  forming,  and  old  ones  are  closing  up.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  impregnated  with  sulphur.  A  similar  Soufriere  is  situated 
an  English  mile  distant  from  this. 

Nevis  has  a  very  characteristic  crater,  from  which  vapours  of  sulphur  are  condensed,  and 
nmny  hot  springs  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

Bt.  Christopher's,  or  St.  Kitt's,  is  composed  of  rough  precipitous  mountains.  The  loftiest 
among  them,  Mount  Misery,  rises  to  a  height  of  3483  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain 
is  composed  of  trachyte,  and  conceals  at  its  summit  a  perfect  crater.  The  island  formerly 
suffered  much  from  eai'thquakes ;  but  since  the  great  eruption,  in  June,  1692,  the  ground 
has  been  but  rarely  agitated, 

St.  Eustatia  is  a  conical  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  provided  in  the 
middle  with  a  crater  which  much  exceeds,  in  magnitude,  circumference,  and  regularity,  all 
tlie  craters  in  the  Antilles, 

Bahama  Islmids.  This  numerous  group,  as  fir  as  we  know,  is  entirely  composed  of 
limestone;  which,  in  many  places,  displays  magnificent  oaves.  They  may  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  limestone  islands  of  tlie  Caribbean  Sea. 

Trinidad  appears  to  moke  a  part  of  the  continent;  and  Dr.NugentremarVs,  that  its  rocks 
are  either  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  groat  northern  range  of  mountains  Oiat  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  connected  with  the  high  land  of  Patia  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands 
of  the  Bocas,  consists  of  gneiss,  of  mica  slate  containing  large  masses  of  quartz,  and,  in 
many  places,  approaches  in  nature  to  talc  slate;  and  of  bluish  limestone,  traversed  by  veins 
of  calc  spar.  From  the  ibot  of  the  mountains,  for  many  leagues  to  the  northward,  there 
e\tends  a  low  and  perfectly  flat  land,  evidently  formed  by  the  debris  of  Uie  mountains,  and 
hy  the  copious  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  deposited  by  the  influence  of  currents. 
The  famous  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake,  sitnated  amidst  a  clayey  soil,  is  about  three  milos  in 
circumference ,  and,  m  Ihe  wet  season,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot 
WLdthei:  IS  often  m  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity.  The  asphaltum  appears  to  be  supplied 
by  sprmga  At  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  between  Point  Ikicos  and  the  Rio 
Eiin,  are  small  conea,  resembling  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  air  and  raud,  near  Turbaco  in 
New  Grenada,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Macaluba  and  the  Lake  Naftia 
in  Siuilj 

SuESEcr.  2. — Botany. 
Th    splpndoui  of  tlie  vegetation  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller  theie      W  t,  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  of 
its  pioductions 

Tew  plants  are  more  extensively  valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  the 
Mahogany  (  ^uiielenia  Makagont)  {fig.  1010.).  The  uses  of  this  wood  are  too  well  known 
-i,|i(j  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  mention  them,  further  than  to  say  that 

almost  all  our  valuable  fiirniture  is  formed  of  if,  and  tliat  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  such  purposes  by  its  great  beauty,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  tlie  exquisite  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is 
said,  too,  to  be  indestructible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  he  bomb- 
proof: hence  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels  of  mahogany 
and  Captain  Pranklio  took  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  boats  con- 
structed in  England  of  that  material,  as  being  the  lightest  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  thbness  of  the  planks),  and  the  most  portable,  com- 
bined with  great  strength,  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Qiis  wood,  and  the  old  Jamaica  mahogany  is  still  reckon- 
j^,^!^  ^^^  edthe  most  valuable ;  though  tlie  largest  importations  are  now  made 

from  Honduras,  where  200  years  are  considered  necessary  from  tlie 
lime  of  tlie  plant  springing  from  seed,  till  its  perfection  and  fitness  for  cutting.  This  opera- 
tion commences  about  August ;  the  gangs  of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consisting  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty,  each  being  headed  by  one  man,  called  the  captain,  and  accompanied  by 
a  person  termed  the  huntsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  husli  and  find  employment 
for  the  whole.  The  latter  cuts  his  way  among  Ihe  tliickest  woods,  where  he  climbs  the 
highest  tree,  and  thence  minutely  surveys  the  country,  The  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree 
are  invariably  of  a  reddish  hue ;  and  an  eye,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  can  at  a 
^reat  distance  discern  the  places  whore  the  tree  is  most  abundant.     Thither  he  directs  his 
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steps,  witliout  other  compass  or  guide  thnn  his  recolleclioii  affords,  and  never  fails  of  reach- 
ing tiie  exict  spot,  though  he  is  sometimsB  obliged  to  use  dexterity  to  prevent  others  from 
avniliug  themselves  of  his  discovery,  and  seizing  first  on  the  hiddeu  treasure,  those  who 
follow  him  being  entirely  aware  of  any  arts  he  may  uue,  and  their  eyes  being  so  quick 
that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  Jeoii  or  the  faintest  impression  of  a  foot,  are  unerringly  per- 
ceived. 

The  Mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feel  from  the  ^ound,  a  stage 
being  erected  for  the  axemaji.  The  trunk,  from  its  dimonsions,  is  considered  tho  most 
valuable  portion ;  but  for  ornamental  work  the  branches  are  preferred,  the  grain  being  closer 
and  the  veins  more  variegated.  The  cutting  of  roids  is  the  most  lahotioua  and  exiiiinsive 
part  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  custoniary  to  facilitate  this  as  much  as  jwsstble,  by  placing  the 
scene  of  operations  near  a  river.  The  underwood  is  cleared  away  witli  cutlasses,  which 
ibe  people  use  with  great  dexterity;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
harder  and  larger  trees  with  fire.  The  quantity  of  road  to  be  cut  in  each  season  depends 
on  Ihe  situation  of  the  body  of  mahogany  trees,  which,  if  much  dispersed,  will  increase  the 
extent  of  road-cutting:  it  not  unfrequentlj  happens  that  miles  bf  road'and  many  bridges 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  which  tree  may  ultimately  yield  but  one  log.  The  roads  being 
now  all  ready,  which  may  generally  be  effected  in  December,  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is 
teolinicttlly  called,  commencea  This  is  merely  dividing  crosswise,  wicli  the  saw,  each  tree 
into  logs,  according  lo  its  length ;  some  trunJts  yielding  but  one,  otiiers  four  or  five  logs : 
the  chief  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  being  so  as  to  equalise  the  loads  which  the  cattle  are  to 
draw.  A  supply  of  oxen  is  constniitly  kept  in  readiness,  lest  the  usual  number  should  be 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  log:  this  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  very  great  drfier- 
ence  of  size  of  the  mahogany  trees;  the  logs  taken  from  one  being  about  300  feet,  while  ■ 
those  from  Che  next  may  be  1000.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  follow- 
ing- dimensions;  lengtli  17  feet,  breadth  57  inches,  depth  64  inches;  measuring 5168  super- 
ficial feet,  or  15  tons  weight.  The  ki^est  log  of  mahogany  ever  brought  from  Honduras 
to  Glasgow  is  thus  described : — It  was  taken  to  the  wood  yard  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
and  there  placed  between  two  other  logs,  prepai'atory  to  being  cut  up,  as  no  saw-pit  was 
capable  of  containing  it.  The  length  was  16  feet,  depth  5  feet  6  inches,  and  breadtii  4  feet 
0  inches.  It  contained  418  cnbic  feet,  and  5016  feet  of  inch  deal ;  the  cost  of  sawing  it, 
at  8rf.  a  foot,  amounted  to  621.  14s.  The  value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot, 
was  2921.  12s. ;  and  the  weight  was  7^  tons.  The  time  of  drawing  the  logs  from  their 
place  of  growth  is  April  or  May,  the  ground  at  all  other  seasons  being  too  soft  to  admit  of 
the  heavily  laden  trucks  passing  without  sinking,  and  it  is  essential  that  not  a  momeiit  of 
ilxy  weather  be  lost  in  drawing  the  wood  to  the  river.  The  night  is  employed  in  this  work, 
as  the  days  are  too  hot.  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  this 
process  of  trucking,  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  Six  trucks  are  commonly 
employed  together,  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road :  the  great  number  of  oxen ;  the 
drivers,  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconvenient  from  the  heat  and  dust),  each  bearing  a 
lighted  torch ;  the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  sound  of  the 
whip  echoing  through  the  woods;  then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
witli,  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearancB  of  some  theatrical 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  b>  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter.  In  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  recommence;  the  torrents 
are  so  great  as  lo  render  the  woods  impracticable  Jn  tlie  course  of  a  few  hours;  when  all 
trucking  ceases,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  pasture,  and  the  trucks,  gear,  tools,  &c,  are 
housed.  In  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  of  mahogany  are  floated  down  the  swollen  rivers  in 
piCpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  followed  by  the  gang  of  labourers,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  overhanging  branches  and  to  form  them  into  rafts  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  re-smoothed  wi^  the  axe,  and  the  ends,  which  have 
frequently  been  split  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  rocks  in  the  river,  are  sawed  off^  when  tho 
mahogany  is  ready  for  shipping.  The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  about  70Z.  sterling  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
purchjse  of  the  works,  cattle,  tnlcfes,  &c.  &e.  In  Sl  Vincent's,  where  the  mahogany  is  not 
mdigenous,  tho  trees  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  fifty  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  bark  of  mahogany  is  very  astringent  and  bitter;  and  in  its  action  on  tho 
human  frame  has  been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

The  Maraata  arundinacea  is  a  plant  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  believed  to  yield 
Arrow-root,  a  well-known  and  elegant  article  of  diet,  which  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
late  Dr.  Sims,  from  its  roots,  not  by  drying  and  poundmg,  as  has  been  staled,  but  by  mace- 
:sition  in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  is  made  from  wheati  pototoes,  and  other  feri 
naceous  subsfanoes.  Great  quantities  of  arrow-root  have,  of  late,  been  impoi-ted  into  this 
countiy  from  the  West  Indies,  and  much  recommetided  as  food  for  young  children,  and  as  a 
light  nourishment  in  sickness.  A  similar  substance,  probably  in  every  respect  of  equa.  eiH- 
cacy  and  not  less  salubrious,  has,  of  late  years,  been  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  from  the  roots  of  the  common  Cuckow  Pint  {Arum  mamdal-um).    The 
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Ma^^nta  arundinacea  ia  an  lierbaceoits  pereiiDial,  and  increased  by  parting  the  roots.     It 
grows  two  or  three  feel  high,  with  broad  leaves  and  a  spike  of  Bmall  white  flowera 

Myrtus  Pimenta,  the  handsome  tree  which  produces  the  Allspice  or  Pimento  of  com- 
merce, is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  profusion 
of  white  blossoms  contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  dark  green  leaves  that  clothe  its  nume- 
rous branches,  while  the  rich  perftime  that  is  exhaJed  around,  renders  an  assemblage  of  these 
trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  climo.  When  the  foliage  is 
bruised,  it  emits  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  fruit,  and  by  distillation,  a, 
delicate  oil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  oil  of  cloves.  The  allspice  tree  is  of  difficult  cul- 
tivation, seeming  to  mock  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  its 
growth ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  ftom  the 
seeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  tlie  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  having  succeeded. 
The  enormous  crop  which  the  pimento  tree  sometimes  yields,  would  render  its  culture  very 
profitable.  In  a  favourable  season,  one  tree  baa  been  known  to  afibrd  150  lbs.  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  1  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ;  a  loss  of  one  Ihird  generally  occurring  in  curing  it.  So 
plenteous  a  harvest  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  five  years.  Pimento  combines  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices;  hence  its  popular  name  of  Allspice. 

The  Avocado  Pear  is  a  beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of  Laurua  Persea. 
Its  flavour  combines  the  taste  of  artichoite  and  filberts,  but  is  not  comparable  to  many  of  the 
European  fruits ;  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to  give  it  pun- 
gency. All  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  il,  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  both  to  tiie 
fruit  and  an  infusion  of  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which  is  fi-equently  ordered  by  the  physicians 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  native  country  of  the  Papaw  Tree  {Carica  Papaya)  (jS^.  1011.)  has  been  much  eon- 
tested  ;  writers  on  the  East  and  writers  on  the  West  indies  being  'equally  disposed  to  claim 
it  aa  an  aboriginal.  That  leaxned  botanist  and  philoso- 
pher, Robert  Brown,  infers,  ftom  various  circumstances, 
that  the  papaw  tree  is  a  native  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  hut  has  been  naturalised  in  Hindostan,  the 
Pbilippmes  and  Moluccas.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth. 
St.  Pierre  probably  spoke  irom  his  own  knowledge, 
wieu  he  described  Virginia  as  having  planted  a  seed, 
which  in  three  years'  time  produced  a  na^w  tree 
twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  this  fruit,  mainly,  that  the  tree  is  'cultivated; 
ni  Jamiica,  it  is  generally  eaten  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice  and  sugar,  or  baked  like  apples.  The  juice 
of  the  pulp  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles, 
and  the  negroes  in  tlie  French  colonies  employ  the 
leaves  to  wash  linen,  instead  of  soap.  As  a.  medicinal 
P^  j„Tec  '"^^^  '*  '^  deserving  of  notice,  the  milky  juice  of  the 

fruit  or  the  powder  of  the  seed  being  a  very  powerful 
I  crraifuge  But  the  mo  t  e'^triordinary  property  of  the  papaw  tree  is  that  which  was  first 
related  by  Brown  m  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  namely,  that  water  impregnated  with 
N  c  milky  juice  of  this  tree  makes  all  aorta  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender ;  but  that  eight 
or  ten  minutes'  steeping  will  make  it  so  soft,  that  it  wiU  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  before 
It  is  roasted,  or  turn  to  rags  in  boiling.  This  circumstance  is  confirmed  in  Mr.  Neill's  inte- 
resting Horticultural  Timr  tkrougk  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  who  state  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  juice  for  such  a  purpcee  is  of  quite  general  occurrence ;  and  more,  that  old 
hogs  and  old  poultry,  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they 
afford  might  otherwise  be,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  eatable,  and  excellent  too,  if  used  as 
soon  as  killed;  but  that  the  flesh  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  putridity.  The  very  vapour  of 
the  tree  serves  the  purpose ;  it  being  customary  in  Barbadoes  to  suspend,  the  fowls  and  meat 
from  its  trunk,  to  prepare  them  for  uie  table.  The  existence  of  this  astonishing  property  in 
the  papaw  tree  is  attributed  to  the  jS&riwe,  whicli  has  been  proved  by  M.  Vauquelin,  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  to  exist  in  its  juice,  a  substancg  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Cashew  aut  (Anacardium  oecidentale)  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  walnut,  and  its  foliage  has  nearly  the  some  scent.  The  fresh  nut  is  well  tasted, 
it  improves  the  flavour  of  many  dishes,  and  forms  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Isles  and  many  parts  of  India.  They  roast  it  in  the  husk,  and  eat  it  with 
sidt.  The  husk  contains  a  mucilaginous,  acrid,  burning,  and  caustic  juice,  which  aftbrds  so 
indelible  a  stain,  that  it  is  used  for  marking  ink,  and  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  It  also  con- 
fumes  excTescences  and  warts,  but  it  is  necessaiy  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  immediately 
after  its  application,  A  more  dubious  property  is  that  attributed  lo  the  Anacardium,  of  b^igh^ 
onjng  the  faculties,  strengthening  the  memory,  &c. 
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With  regard  to  the  Banana  tnd  PhntaiD  (Mwa  pmadts^aca  end  M  "ajnfntum)  (  fins. 

1012  and  1013  ),  Humbnldt  this  writes  — '  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  lo  another 


plant  in  the  world  which  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  produces  such  a  mass  of  nouiisliinjf 
Biihstance.  In  eig-ht  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  the  Banana  begins  to  show 
its  flowering  stem,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  Whrn 
the  stalk  is  cut  down,  one  among  the  many  slioota  ia  always  found,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  high  as  the  parent  plant,  and  will  bear  fruit  three  months  later.  Thus  a  banana 
ground  is  kept  up  without  any  further  trouble  than  tliat  of  cutting  down  the  stem  of  which 
the  fruit  has  ripened,  and  stivring  the  ground  a  little,  once  or  twice  a  year,  about  the  roots. 
In  one  year  a  space  of  100  square  metres,  containing  30  or  40  banana  plants,  gives  upwards 
of  2000  kilogrammes  or  4000  lbs.  weight  of  nourishing  substance.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  produce,  and  the  grain  that  is  yielded  by  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe !  Cal- 
culations prove  that  the  amount  of  nounBhing  substance  obtained  from  a  banana  ground  ia 
B8  133  to  1,  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  space;  and  as  44  to  1, 
of  potatoes.  In  the  stoves  of  our  country,  the  banana  never  ripens  properly ;  the  soft  sac- 
charine mucilage  that  fills  it  bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  tlie  matured  and  mealy  fruit, 
than  the  milky  substance  that  is  contained  in  the  green  corns  of  wheat  does  to  the  hard  and 
ripened  farinaceous  kernel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this  fruit.  I  have  often  seen  the  natives, 
after  a  day  of  great  fatigue,  make  their  dinner  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  manioc  and  three 
btuianas  of  the  larger  kind.  Generally  speaking,  in  hot  countries,  the  people  are  partial  to 
saccharine  food,  which  they  consider  not  only  jalatabie,  but  highly  nourishing.  The  mule- 
teers on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  who  conveyed  our  baggage,  frequently  preferred  raw 
sugar  for  their  dinner  to  fresh  meat.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Imnana,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dries 
like  a  fig ;  its  skin  turns  black,  and  the  whole  smells  like  smoked  ham :  in  this  state  it  ia 
most  wholesome.  A  great  advantage  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  banana  ia  raised, 
which  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the 
1014    .ji^^^^^Sn.  "^y^®.  breadfruit,  which,  though   loaded   with 

fruit  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  when 
once  destroyed,  as  it  often  is  durmg  the 
native  wars,  causes  lasting  disti'ess  to  the 
country 

Passion-flowers  (Ftos  Passionis)  (,jig. 
1014  )  of  four  different  kinds,  bo  named 
from  the  fiiucied  resemblance  exhibited 
by  the  plant  to  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour s  passion,  produce  the  fruit  called  in 
the  West  Indies  the  Grenadilla.  The 
latter  nime  is  derived  from  its  sunilarity 
Pose  on  Bowera  ^  ^^  Pomegranate  (Puraica  Granatum). 

In  the  lanceolate  loaves  of  the  passion- 
flower oui  Catholic  ancpatora  s\w  the  apear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  in  the  tendrils, 
tlewhip  the  hve  ncunds  in  the  fite  =taraens  and  the  tiiree  nails,  in  the  three  ckvate 
styles.  The  greatest  resemblance  lies  in  the  filamentous  crown,  which  not  unapt.y  repre- 
sents the  crown  of  thorns,  or,  aa  some  have  it,  the  crown  of  glory ;  hut  aa  it  required  even 
more  than  monkish  ingenuity  to  have  made  the  twelve  apostles  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of 
'hii  floral  covering,  they  limit  the  number  of  these  saints  lo  ten;  excluu-iig  Judas,  who  be* 
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trajcd  his  master,  anil  Poler,  who  denied  him.  Old  cuts  still  exist,  where  all  the  flower  is 
made  up  of  tlsese  things. 

The  Pine  Appie,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  description;^— 
"  lis  luscious  ftuil  Jinaiia  r?nrs 
Amid  a  eoronel  of  apoars." 
Careful  cultivation  in  a  hot-house  is  said  lo  render  the  fruit  even  better  than  in  its  native 
soil ;  a  circumstance  thftt  may  readily  be  believed,  when  we  kaow  how  far  superior  are  the 
grapes  of  our  hot-houses,  to  Uiose  raised  in  the  open  air,  a  skilful  treatment  and  choice  ot 
sorts  more  than  making  up  for  the  want  of  sun  and  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

The  Mammee  {Mammea  americana)  is  a  lofty  tiee,  bearing  a  yellow  fruit,  not  unlike  a 
very  large  russet  apple,  of  which,  the  pulp  resembles  a  fine  apricot,  and  is  highly  fragrant, 
with  a  delicious  flavour.  The  Mammee  is  abundant  awl  much  prized  in  the  West  India 
markets,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  native  fruits. 

In  tlie  West  Indies,  so  fine  are  the  elimate  and  soil,  that  tropical  plants,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  readily  cultivated ;  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  garden  and  surrounding 
country  of  St.  Vincent's  is  given  hy  the  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Guilding,  an  eminent  na- 
turalist and  most  Buccessfljl  draughtsman,  whose  loss  to  science  we  have  recently  had  cause 
to  deplore.  "The  part  that  is  crowded  with  trees  of  larger  growth  is,  perhaps,  most  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  European  visiter.  If  he  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  define  what  most  excites  his  admiration,  tlie 
individual  beauty  and  contrast  of  forms, 

and  calls  forth  a  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life  in  every  direction.  Nature  appears  prodigal 
of  organic  matter.  The  ground  is  overloaded  with  plants,  which  have  scarcely  room  for 
their  developement  The  trunks  of  the  older  trees  are  everywhere  covered  with  ft  thick 
drapery  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  orcbideous  plants,  which  diffiise  into  the  air  the  richest  odours, 
and  almost  conceal  from  sight  the  noble  stems  that  uphold  them.  Their  growth  is  fiivoured 
by  the  great  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these  lovely  parasites,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  seen  ascending  on  every  side,  even  the  larger  branches.  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  vegetable  beauties  that  sometimes  decorate  a  single  trunk,  that  a  considerable 
space  in  an  European  garden  would  be  required  to  contain  them.  Several  rivulets  of  the 
purest  water  urge  their  meandering  course  through  the  brushwood ;  various  plants,  of  hum- 
bler growth  and  which  love  humidity,  tiiaplay  their  beautiful  verdure  on  their  edges,  and  are 
sheltered  by  the  wide-spreading  arms  of  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indica),  Mahogeaiy  (Swie- 
tenia  JWaftra^imO,  Teak  {Tectona  gTandis),  Mimosas,  and  other  woods,  remarkable  for  tlieir 
statelio^E,  and  clothed  in  wild  and  magnificent  pomp  The  vegetation  everywhere  displays 
that  vigorous  aspect  and  brightness  ofl       sohrat      t      ftltpcsH  d  there, 

as  if  for  contrast,  huge  masses  of  trap  hik      dbyth        t         fth      t      sph  nd  de- 

cayed TremellEB,  present  themselves     th  se  fal    1        h   h  Id        I  m  to     w    Id  be 

doomed  to  eternal  barrenness,  or,  at  m    t,  w    Id      ly  1  tl     pal    and      kly  L  chen, 

here  give  support  to  creeping  plants    f         yfmdl  hh  wh  yellow, 

green,  and  crimson,  the  sides  of  the  sahl     oek     I    th  s,  th  1    t   p     es  are 

daily  renewed,  and  prepare  a  soil  fo    1   g     t        ta    f       tl  m  ts,  th    Old  Man's 

Beard  (fiKipaalis  Cassutha  of  Hooke  )       d     m  1  ed     wh    h       ml    draw  th      nour- 

ishment from  the  ah",  hang  pendent,  fl  t  g  1  k  tatt  ed  drap  y  t  th  pi  a>  of  the 
winds.     At  a  distance  is  seen  the  Trump  t  whos     1  mad      f     1       plates, 

as  the  blast  reverses  them  in  the  beam     f  th        d-d  y  I      so!  ta  y  pot    se  a  wild 

Fig  tree  (Ficue  religiosa),  one  of  the  gig     tpdt  ftht      d  Th^   huge 

limbs  of  this  tree,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  throw  down,  often  from  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  a  colony  of  suckers  of  every  possible  size,  from  that  of  packthread  to 
the  vast  cable  of  a  ship,  without  any  visible  increase  in  their  diameter,  and  without  a  jomt; 
these,  reaching  the  ground,  become  other  trees,  but  still  remain  united, — happy  symbol  of 
the  strength  which  proceeds  from  union.  At  other  tinies,  the  suckers  blown  about  by  the 
winds  are  entangled  round  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  rock,  which  they  surround  with 
B  network  of  the  firmest  textare,  as  if  the  hand  of  man  had  been  employed." 

"  All  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial  regions  are  here  displayed 
in  their  fiiirest  and  most  majestic  forms.  Above  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hills,  the  Tree 
Ferns,  which  are  the  principal  ornament  of  our  scenery,  appear  at  intervals  r  Convolvuli  and 
othr-r  creepers  have  climbed  their  high  stems  and  suspended  their  painted  garlands.  The 
fruits  of  our  country  scattered  around  within  our  reach,  and  the  wide  green  leaves  of  the 
Cananaa  and  Heliconias,  planted  beneati  ser\e  alao  to  minister  to  our  refreshment.  On 
every  side,  innumerable  Palms  of  var  uua  genera  the  Cocoa-nut,  Date,  Cabbage  Palm,  &o., 
whose  leaves  curl  like  plumes,  shoot  up  msjeatcally  their  bare  and  even  columns  above  the 
wood.  The  portion  of  the  Bofanic  garden  near  tl  e  house  of  \he  superintendent  has  been 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  Spices  tlie  med  c  nal  and  other  oeelul  plants.    In  the  same 
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group  are  Eeen  the  precioas  Nutmeg  (MyrisHca  qgkinalis),  exposing,  in  the  centro  of  ita 
bursting  drupe,  the  seed  surrounded  by  the  crimson  Mace;  tlie  Cassia,  with  its  pendent 
pods  of  carious  length ;  the  magnificent  LageratrjEmia  (Jj.  BegituB),  displaying  one  ex- 
tended sheet  of  lowely  blossoms;  the  Cannofi-ball  Tree  (Lecytkis  bracteata  or  CouroupUa 
gitianensis),  with  its  sweet  and  painted  flowers,  scattering  its  fetid  fi'uit,  so  much  resem- 
bling the  fiitttl  shell,  that  we  might  suppose  a  company  of  artillery  had  bivouacked  m  its 
shade;  the  Calabash,  with  its  large  green  pericarp,  so  useful  in  the  poor  man's  hut;  and  the 
Screw  Pine  (Pandanits  odoi-atissima),  wiUi  its  fruit  carved  in  rude  and  curious  workman- 
ship, and  its  ribbed  stem,  supported  on  a  bundle  of  ftgots.  Assembled  together  are  the  vari- 
ous fruits,  transplanted  from  the  islands  of  Asia  and  other  distant  lands,  or  tlie  Antilles, 
attracting,  by  their  neclared  flowers,  tiie  gaudy  humming-birds.  You  behold  the  Bread-fruit 
(Arlocarpus  incisa)  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  most  precious  gift  of  Pomona,  and  the  Jack 
of  India  {A.  integi-ifolia),  bearing  their  ponderous  fruit  of  the  weight  of  60  or  70  Ihs.  on 
the  trunk  and  arms;  huge  deformities  for  the  lap  of  Flora.  Here,  too,  a  stunted  Cork  Tree 
(Quercus  S«6er),  and  a  small  European  Oak  (Q.  Ruhur),  sadly  contrast  their  sickly  forma 
with  the  proud  offspring  of  the  tropics.  The  Vanilla  (Epidenirvm  Vanilla),  with  its  long 
suckers,  the  Black  Pepper  (^Piper aigrum)  of  Asia,  hang  suspended  on  tiie  boughs;  tlie 
gaudy  blossoms  of  the  Passiflora  and- the  long  lubes  of  the  Solandra{S,  grattdiflora)  appear 
amid  the  wood,  mingling  their  blossoms  with  those  of  the  neijfhbouring  trees  in  wild  confu- 
sion; while,  at  intervals,  the  A^ave  tiirows  up  its  princely  column  of  fructification  from  a 
host  of  spears.  Innumerable  Cacti  and  Euphorbia,  covered  with  fmit  or  flowers,  diflering 
in  t^e  articulation  of  tlieir  stems,  the  number  of  their  ribs,  and  the  disposition  of  their  spicu- 
Ite,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  At  every  step,  plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  fragi^ance 
ornament  your  path.  But  the  reader  will  vyeary  of  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  won- 
ders that  adorn  this  paradise.  In  proper  beds  are  the  useful  herbaceous  species,  or  the  vege- 
tables with  which  our  tables  are  supplied.  By  the  side  of  every  rivulet  rise  large  clusters 
of  the  Bamboo  iBambusa  anmdinacea),  without  a  doubt  the  most  generally  usefiil  of  our 
j)lants.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  arborescent  Grass,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  slsty  or  eighty  feet,  waving  its  light  or  graceful  ftliage  at  every  breath  of  the  wind.  The 
Sago  (Cycas  revoluta)  and  several  kindred  plants,  ao  valuable  for  their  nutritious  fecula,  are 
scattered  about,  attaining  their  greatest  height  in  spots  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  impede 
their  free  dovelopement." 

SuBSfMTT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoological  productions  of  the  West  Indies  hart  been  but  little  attended  to.  Botanists 
of  nearly  every  nation  have  repeatedly  visited  and  explored  the  principal  islands,  that  the 
conservalories  of  the  great  might  be  decked  with  blooming  exotics ;  but,  as  regards  Zoology, 
nearly  a  centu  y  has  elapsed  without  any  material  addition  being  made  to  the  antiquated 
hiitory  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  the  animal  productions  of  these  islands.  Of  their  native 
quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless,  been  exterminated  by  civilisation ;  and,  although  we  have 
no  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise,  it  may  be  supposed  that  cavies,  arm^illoes,  and 
other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  the  woody  and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the  interior. 

The  Ago  iti  (I)asyprocta  Araii  111 )  (_fig.  1015.)  may  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies  as 

represe    mg  the  hare  of  Europe,  as  it  is  about  the  same  sine. 

lOIo  A  though  once  common,  it  is  now  only  met  with  in  the  less 

c  It  vated  islands.     It  runs  with  great  celerity,  particularly  up 

nund,  but  will  frequently  roll  over,  like  the  hare,  in 
r  a  hill :  it  feeds  on  all  vegetables,  but  is  very  fond 
,   In  Cayenne,  tlie  Agouti  is  more  common,  and  is  there 
1 1  oops  of  more  than  twenty. 
The  Birds  are  almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadrupeds; 
t5iey  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same  families,  and  in  nu- 
Ajouu  merous  instances  to  the  same  species,  as  those  of  the  neigb- 

bourmg  parts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  mixed  with  several  others 
more  particularly  belonging  to  the  Terra  Firma,  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  has  transmitted  us, 
from  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Brazilian  Motmot  {Prionites  Momola  III.)  (Jig.  1016.),  the 
Trtehas  velata  Sw  or  Veiled  Yellow-throat,  a  beautiflil  new  Trogon,  &c. ;  while  the  cele- 
brated Mockmgbird  of  the  United  States  (Orpheus  polyglotltts  Sw.)  m  known  to  have  a 
range  over  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  several  other  islands.  Trinidad,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
chief  island  for  birds  r  the  mby-topaz,  the  ruff-necked,  and  the  emerald-crested  Huraming- 
bu'ds  are  particularly  splendid;  the  crimson-throated  Maize-bird  (^eIai«snjifi(amViei!.), 
the  Mexican  Hangnest  (I.  menneanus  D.),  and  the  Red-headed  Tanager  (Aglaia  gyrola  Sw.) 
Imye  all  been  sent  from  this  island.  Turkey  Vultures  of  a  large  size,  and  entirely  black, 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  precise  species  has  never  been  clearly  ascortamed.  Most  of 
the  North  American  summer  birds  pass  the  winter  in  these  islands,  which  seem  to  be  the 
farthest  point  of  their  southern  range. 
The  wading  and  swimming  birds  have  tlie  same  general  character  aa  those  of  the  adjacent 
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continent.  Pelicans,  Great  White  Herons,  Flamingoes,  and  other  well-known  birds  haunt 
the  palt-water  marshes;  while  the  Jacana,  and  a  beautiful  waterhen  with  a  jello  v  b  1!  a  1 
doep  blue  plumage,  called  the  Martinico  Gallinule  {Jig.  1017.)  are  common  n  fresh  water 
swamps.  The  Snake-neck  or  Darter  is  sometimes  met  with ;  its  colour  is  darl  mtersper^e  1 
nil  nver  with  innumerable  white  spots,  while  its  long  thin  neck  more  resembles  that  of  u 
s         1 1  an  of  a  bird  (_Jig.  1018.). 

^  f  1017 


^"^X^ 
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ay  pa  s  ov  r  a     e  u    er  it  on  of  serpents  ai 
'leiicious  tood.  The  Guana  lizard  is  by  some  thought  n 
mtl  both  these  are  common  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Common  Guana  (L.  Iguana  L.)  (Jig.  1019.)  ii 
colour 


L 1  rept  lea,  to  not  ce  t  vo  i  i  ch  afford 
s  great  a  delicacy  as  tlie  green  turtle. 


is  live  feet  long:  its  general 
■een,  prettily  variegated,  but  its 
nues  are  cnangeable,  like  those  of  the  camo- 
leon.  According  to  Catesby,  theae  aiiimalu 
are,  or  were,  particularly  abundant  in  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  HO  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  Brown  mentions  them  as  inhabit- 
ing Jamaica.  They  are  excessively  ninibie, 
and  are  hunted  by  dogs.  Such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  use  are  salted  and  bftrrellecl.  Gu- 
anas are  also  found  on  the  continent;  and 
when  roasted,  we  can  affirm  that  their  flesh 
is  peculiarly  delicate,  being  tender,  sweet, 
perfectly  white,  and  not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  lobster's  claw. 

The  Green  Turtle  (^Testudo  Mydas  L.)  (,fig.  1020.)  is  that  particular  species  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  So  common  does  it  appear  to  be  in  these  seas,  that,  when  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  wrote,  forty  sloops  were  employed  by  the  people  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  their 
capture.  The  Bahamans  also  are  extensively  concerned  in  this  fishery,  carrying  them  to 
Carolina  and  other  parts  where  turtle  are  scarce.  This  species  derives  its  name  from  the 
fat  being  green,  and  it  feeds  on  a  kind  of  grass,  called  turtle  ^ass,  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  They  are  principally  caught,  says  Catesby,  in  April,  when  the  fishermen 
go  in  little  boats  to  Cuba  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  watch  the  turtle  during  the  evening, 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  and  afterwards  collect  them  a  leisure 
10 '1 


The  marine  shells  are  few,  and,  when  compared  with  tlioae  of  the  Indian  Archipeiaffo^ 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  largest  are  the  Horned  Helmet  (Cassis  com-ata  L)  (fig.  1021.) 
and  the  Strombus  Gigas,  with  a  pink  mouth,  both  much  esteemed  for  mantel-piece  oi'naments. 
Those  inhabiting  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  more  numerous  tlian  in  Asia.  Jamaica, 
in  particular,  produces  a  very  great  variety;  while  it  is  in  tlie  island  of  St.  Vincent  alone 
that  the  rare  Plecocheilus  undulatus  (,jig.  1032.)  has  hitherto  been  found. 

The  Insects  offer  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  it  is  a  gen 
eral  remark,  tliat  in  aU  islands  the  species  arc  much  fewer  than  Upon  continenla.     A  i< 
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excellent  naturalist  the  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Guildino'  long  resident  in  SL  Vincent's, 
lias  recently  discovered  that  th       ibta        ire        Ily  k  by   h  f       d  p      1   and 

HO  frequently  sent  over  in  box         th         11    b  lis         1  te    t  ae  t     1     h  lives 

among,  and  preys  upon,  the'  ants      Th         b  ta         has  tl       pp    ra  f         d   h      eds, 

somewhat  larger  tliaii  those  ofth  tad       difhsa       tt,y       hinmg  w  th     rich 

""''■'  '  ■   '  ,     '     ■  .  ly  m   tak      f     gralna 

1     f         tl       hell. 


gloss  of  goMj  indeed,  th^mi^ht,  by  pe  fi     1    b 

tii  that  precious  metaJ.     They  h  w  y  1  ght, 


Sect.  III. — Historical  Qeographij. 

The  grand  career  of  discovery  in  the  New  VVorld  cornmenced  with  tlie  West  Indies.  Co- 
lumbus, in  1492,  when  he  sailed  to  explore  a  new  route  to  India,  landed  first  on  one  of  the 
JJaliamae,  and  then  on  Hiyti,  or  St.  Domingo.  He,  and  the  naviplors  who  immediately  fol. 
lowed  him,  visited  successively  the  ditterent  islands.  They  formed  settlements,  but  were 
soon  engaged  in  contests  with  the  natives,  whom  they  treated  with  such  reckless  cruelty, 
that  the  whole  race  were  nearly  exterminated.  For  about  a  century  and  a  half  these  islands 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  though  neglected  by  them  for  the  more  splendid 
regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  During  the  17th  century  they  became  the  hold  of  a  desperate 
tend  of  outlaws  and  pirates,  called  Buccaneers,  who  waged  with  success  a  predalflry  war- 
faro  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Spanish  main :  at  the  same  time,  the  English  and  French, 
not  without  some  concurrence  with  these  ndventuiers,  sought  to  obtain  possessions  in  this 
archipelago.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  tlie  English  were  masters  of  Jamaica,  the 
French  held  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  two  nations  had  divided  between  them  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Windward  Islands.  These  acquisitions,  though  much  inferior  in  extent  and 
natural  advantages  to  (hose  still  held  by  Spain,  were  so  much  better  improved  and  cultivated, 
that  they  soon  became  of  far  superior  value.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure procured  by  meaus  deeply  to  be  deplored;  the  compulsory  labour  of  numerous  bands 
of  slaves,  who,  conveyed  from  Africa  under  circumstances  of  the  severest  hardship,  have 
become  much  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population. 

A  memorable  crisis  in  West  Indian  history  took  place  in  1793,  when  the  National  Assem- 
hly  of  Prance  passed  rash  decrees,  abolishing  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and  proclaiming  the 
complete  equality  of  mankind.  This  step  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  n&- 
groes  in  St  Domingo,  who,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  succeeded  in  eslablishing  their 
independence,  and  m  incorponttrng  into  their  new  state  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  England  drew  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  that  country,  who,  after  long  representations  and  efforts, 
succeeded  hi  procuring  a  complete  prohibiten  against  the  further  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  eilbrts  til!  arrangements  were  made  which  will  ensure, 
in  a  few  years,  the  entire  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 
The  political  relations  of  all  these  islands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mother  country, 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  those  belongmg  to  Britain,  the  white  proprietors  are  repre- 
sented in  houses  of  assembly,  which  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  British  parlia^ 
ment.  The  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  however,  have  not  been  very  precisely 
defined;  and  in  several  instances,  ptrticularly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  some 
ratlier  serious  collisions  have  taken  place  Hayti,  as  already  observed,  forms  an  independent 
repobiic. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

An  uncommon  measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  was  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  these 
islands.  They  flourislied  especially  during  the  last  century,  when  tJiey  supplied  almost  ex- 
clusively sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  tlie  use  of  which  had  become  general  over  the 
civilised  world.  After  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  the 
islands  belonging  to  Britain  became  almost  tlie  sole  quarter  whence  Europe  was  furnished 
with  West  India  produce.  The  prosperity  thus  caused  excited  in  an  exti'oordinary  degree 
the  envy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  aslonishing  efforts  to  shut  first  France,  and  then  the  whole 
Continent,  against  all  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies.  But  this  ex- 
clusion was  never  complete.  The  last  twenty  years  have  produced  a  very  severe  reverse. 
The  great  encouragement  thus  afforded  led  to  an  over-production,  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion, which  was  further  augmented  by  the  competition  that  arose  in  South  America  and 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  commercial  depression  in  Europe,  Hence  it  is 
complained  that  the  prices  obtiuned  by  West  India  cultivatcia  have  for  some  time  ceased  to 
lie  remunerating,  and  that  it  is  only  Tvith  great  difiiculty,  and  by  incurring  heavy  incum- 
brances, that  they  have  been  able  to  continue  their  operations. 

A  sugar  plantation  forms  a  great  manugtcturing  as  well  as  agricultural  establishment,  in 
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whicn  a  large  capital  must  l)e  invested.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  especially 
since  the  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  unless  on  a  considerable  scale ;  as  the  white  servants 
and  the  machinery  must  be  nearly  the  same  on  a  small  as  on  a  large  estate.  Plantations, 
according  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  vary  from  500  to  3000  acres,  and  from  100  lo  500  negroes.  An 
average  one  may  contain  300  negroes,  who  may  produce  about  200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  will  require  300  acres  of  land  planted  with  cane,  and  30O  head  of  cattle,  for  the  main- 
Itioanco  of  which  600  acres  will  he  requisite.  For  negro  grounds  and  wood,  500  more  will 
be  necessary.  The  whole  extent  will  thus  he  1400  acres.  The  original  price  of  good  land 
is  liU. ;  the  expense  of  clearing,  lfl(, ;  of  planting.  lOJ. ;  in  all,  301. ;  making  4200t  of  ori- 
ginal outlay  upon  the  land.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  estimated  as  follows : — A 
mill,400i.;  warehouse,  1200t;  curing-house,  600i!. ;  distillery,  600i.;  copper  and  still,  2000t; 
dwelling-house,  90iH. ;  trash-houses,  21QI. :  in  all,  78601.  currency,  or  5250i.  sterling ;  which, 
added  to  thi;  cost  of  the  land,  makes  9450/.  The  expense  of  rearing  a  slave  is  reckoned  by 
Mr.  liibbert  at  86i.  Of  this,  3(5i.  is  supposed  to  be  incurred  the  first  year,  including  20i.  for 
loss  of  the  mother's  labour ;  in  the  next  thirteen  years  he  a]h>ws  annually  2/.  for  food,  11.  Is. 
for  clothes,  16s.  %d.  for  medicine,  taxes,  &c.  By  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  labour  of  the  ne- 
gro is  supposed  more  than  to  compeiKate  his  maintenance.  The  negroes  of  a  great  planta- 
tion are  divided  into  three  gangs:  the  first  of  which,  composed  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
active,  amounts  to  about  seveniy-seven ;  the  second,  to  thirty-one ;  the  third,  to  twenty-seven. 
Besides  these  there  are  eleven  grass-cutters,  fifteen  watchmen  and  cooks ;  nine  drivers  of 
mules  ^nd  carts ;  twenty-eight  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  coopers ;  twelve  for  attending 
cattle;  seventeen  overseers;  twenty-one  hospital  attendants;  six  fiDr  watching  grounds,  &c. 
The  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  during  the  year  1832,  amounted  to  3,585,188  cwts.,  which, 
at  29s.  per  cwt„  amounts  to  5,119,000/.,  and  the  duty,  at  24s.,  was  4,352,000/.  The  ex- 
portatbn  of  rum,  in  1832,  amounted  to  4,753,789  gallons,  the  value  of  which,  at  25.  9</.  a 
gallon,  would  be  753,644/.  Of  this  amount,  3,513,000  gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home 
conBumption,  paid  a  duty  of  1,570,000/. 

Cotlee  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  importance,  ajid,  though  introduced  from  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  world,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  the  cofiee  of  Berhice  and  Jamaica 
ranks  second  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  the  competition  from  other  quarters  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  the 
planters  occasion  to  complain  that  it  is  still  more  unproductive  than  sugar,  and  its  culture 
has  in  consequence  somewhat  declined.  The  importation  into  Britain,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  Gd.  a  pound,  may  be  685,7001.  A  few  other  articles, 
though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned,  are  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  was 
formerly  considered  one  of  their  staples.  In  1766,  the  produce  was  5,800,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
1828,  it  was  almost  the  very  same,  or  5,890,000.  But  this  amount,  which  in  the  first  period 
was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  British  consumption,  was  in  the  second  period  not  a  fortieth 
part  of  tiiat  consumption.  In  1831  and  1832,  it  averaged  only  1,950,000  lbs.  The  United 
States  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  as  to  the  abun&nce  and  quality  of  tiiis  commodity. 
Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  the  best  American,  still  maintains  a  respect- 
able price  in  the  market.  Cacao,  the  principal  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  declined, 
chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  that  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Britain.  The 
recent  reduction  of  duty,  however,  may  probably  lead  to  an  extended  consumption.  The 
average  of  1831  and  1832  was  1,050,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  these  islands,  scarcely  exists, 
even  in  its  humhiest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

Commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  weallJi  and  populousness.  Almost  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour 
is  destined  for  the  market  of  the  mother  country,  from  which  in  return  these  islands  receive 
all  their  clothing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  daily  food.  They  supply  the  British  em- 
pire with  nearly  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and  cofiee  consumed  in  it. 

In  1832,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  to 
the  following  amount :— Inwards,  828  ships,  239,117  tons,  and  12,656  men.-  Outwards,  803 
ships,  226,105  tons,  aitd  12,804  men.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1829  was  9,807,914^.; 
of  the  exports,  8,612,075/.  The  Seading  articles  of  import  were,  4,152,614  cwt.  sugar; 
6,934,759  gallons  rum;  20,911,785  lbs.  coffee;  4,640,414  lbs.  cotton;  684,917  lbs.  cacao; 
890,626  cwt  molasses;  8,585,694 cwt.  pimento;  6,081  cwt.  ging^;  13,285  tons  mahogany; 
9748  Ions  logwood ;  2105  tons  fuslic ;  212.000  ibs.  indigo ;  63,850  lbs.  cochineal ;  9041  lbs. 
castor  oil ;  128,586  lbs.  sarsaparilla ;  6345  Ibs.  pepper.  The  articles  of  export  from  Britain, 
stated  according  to  their  value,  were,  cottons,  1,050,280/. ;  linens,  385,303/. ;  woollens, 
120,19a(. ;  silks,  19,383/. ;  apparel,  251,193/. ;  hats,  56,594/. :  manutactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  163,197/. ;  of  brass  and  copper,  67,230/. ;  hardware,  90,101/. ;  tin,  15,037/. ;  lead, 
10,026/. ;  earthenware,  30,259/. ;  leather,  116,512/. ;  saddlery,  28,2t>7i. ;  beef  and  pork, 
113,881i. ;  beer,  55,565/. ;  butter  and  cheese,  79,488/. ;  fish,  94,165/, ;  cordage,  23,537/. ; 
coals,  32,523/.;  soap  and  candles,  117,168/.;  glass,  76,660/.;  painters'  colours,  30,042/.; 
plate,  29,500/, ;  stationery,  23,827/. ;  books,  10,893/. 
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The  WSst  Indies  also  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  witli  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  to  whicli  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive 
in  return  grain,  provisions,  fish,  and  timber.  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  employed, 
in  1831,  486  ships  of  75,896  tons,  with  5074  men,  outwards.  That  from  the  United  States 
in  the  same  year  employed,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss,  58,825  l^ns,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  American, 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  ditferent  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained  with 
varying^  degrees  of  accuracy.  Reserving  more  precise  details  for  the  local  section,  we  shall 
give  the  following,  as  a  near  approjiimation  of  the  whole ; — 

Spanish  jBlands l.OOO.OCXI 

Brilish  (inclusive  of  Dcmeiara) TSS.OTO 

FrendiialanfcVlnciiiaiieor'6ifeWneir//.V/.V/.;V.V/.V.^  aaloyo 

Otber  BuroiKaa  ielands  (sncludJDg  Dulch  Guiana) IJO.UOO 

3,900,009 

Of  these  it  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans ;  the  rest  are  of  negro  origin, 
and,  unless  in  Hayti,  the  greater  part  of  tliem  are  in  a  state  of  elavery. 

The  social  state  of  these  islands  is  peculiar  and  painful.  The  population  consists  of  three 
portions,  between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists: — 1.  The  whites;  2.  the  slaves;  3. 
the  mixed  population  and  emancipated  negroes.  On  a  sabjecl  which  has  excited  so  much 
interest,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  into  which  our  plan  forbids  ua  to  enter, 
some  very  general  observations  will  be  sufficient 

The  whiles,  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  whom  all  the 
power  and  property  centre.  They  consist,  partly  of  proprietors  superintending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  lands,  partly  of  agents  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  residing  in  Bri- 
tain, As  a  body,  they  do  not  merit  many  of  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  them  by  the  zeal- 
ous friends  of  humanity.  Inheritance  rather  than  choice  has  placed  most  of  them  in  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  trial  and  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  abused  their  inordinate  power 
in  deeds  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  have  brought  a  stain  upon  the  whole  body ;  but  such  con- 
duct does  not  appear  to  be  general,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  by  showing  to 
their  slaves  every  degree  of  indulgence  of  which  their  unfortunate  situation  admitted.  In 
their  intercourse  wiUi  each  other,  tJie  planters  are  peculiarly  franit,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  strongly  animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even  a  sense  of  equality,  which  may 
aeem  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  situation.  Vet  the  same  anomaly  has 
occurred  in  Greece,  in  Koine,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sanguine  temper, 
and  extravagant  estimate  of  their  wealth,  with  wliich  Mr.  Edwards  reproaches  them,  is 
likely  to  have  been  effectually  cured  by  the  great  reverses  which  they  have  recently  expe- 
rienced. 

The  slaves  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population;  but  their  situation  has  beer, 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  that  a  precise  estimate  of  it  would  be  difficult.  They 
are  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  serfs  of  Europe,  who  were  merely  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  portion  of  what  tJieir  labour  had  drawn  from  it. 
Their  lot  is  harder  also  than  that  of  the  Oriental  slave,  who,  employed  as  a  dom^lic  ser- 
vant, rises  often  to  the  rank  of  a  fiivourito.  The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  continually 
under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster,  and  is  regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  can  be  extracted  from  him.  It  never  can,  however,  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
inflict  physical  injun"  on  hie  slave,  or  to  withhold  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  him  in 
health  and  vigour.  The  bondsman  has  even  an  assurance  of  being  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  more  complete  than  is  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  a  free  community. 
Yet  this  very  security  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
habits  of  reflection  and  foresight.  Their  lot  must  depend  too  entirely  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  master  or  overseer ;  those  who  are  fortunate  in  tliis  respect  may  enjoy  much 
comfort;  but  others  have  no  sufficient  protection  or  redress  against  the  bursts  of  passion  ana 
caprice  to  whicli  human  nature  invested  with  power  is  liable,  Edwards  seems  to  admit  theit 
liability  to  the  vices  to  which  men  are  exposed,  when  held  in  a  state  of  degradation:  these 
are,  dissimulation,  a  pmpejisity  to  pilfer,  end  a  proneness  to  low  sensual  indulgence.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  recent  arrangements  of  the 
British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondage  is  converted  ir.Lo  a  species  of  apprenticeship,  ane 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  is  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  while  the  planters  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  having  distributed  among  them  the  large  sum  of  20,000,000?.  sterling,  to  be  raised 
y  small  additional  taxes  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  negro  population  have  already  obtained  their  liberty,  which 
was  either  granted  by  masters  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them,  or  earned  by  thu 
industrious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse,  also,  between  the  black 
and  white  races  lias  produced  a  number  of  mulattoes,  who  are  never  enslaved.  This  class 
however,  have  not  derived  all  the  advantages  which  should  naturally  have  followed  from  the 
'  n  of  freedom.    Thcv  considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  Situation  lo'  eliare  th» 
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toils  of  their  enskved  brethren,  yet  had  littln  means  of  attaining  any  hig-her  employment. 
Thoy  were  excluded  from  all  intermarriage  or  aasociation  with  the  ruling  class,  and  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  importance ;  their  testimony  in  many  cases  was  not  ri'ceived  by  a  court 
of  justice.  The  females,  despising  the  young  men  of  their  own  class,  form,  very  generally, 
illicit  connections  with  Europeans,  though  it  is  said  that  their  general  behaviour  is  modest 
and  Ihat  they  view  this  tie  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  marriage.  On  the  whole,  the  cha- 
racter and  deportmentof  the  freed  negroes,  when  existing  as  a  detached  and  degraded  class, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  wlien  invested  with  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  people. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography,     ' 

The  division  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  they  appear  interesting  to  ns,  is,  according'  to 
the  nations  by  whom  they  ore  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  a  few  Danish  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  the  independent  negro  republic  of 
HajtL 

StJBSECT.  1. — British  Islands. 

The  British  possessions,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fruitful,  are,  since 
(hose  of  France  have  sunli  into  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best  cultivated,  most 
wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  no  part  of  Ihe  globe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  yields 
such  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  anil  commerce  of  each  of  these  islands. 
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This  table  wjII  afTord  an  accurate  notion  of  their  relative  importance,  and  will  render 
unnecessary  any  minute  details  respecting  a  region  which  presents  in  general  so  uniform  an 
aspect 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  lofty 
K.nge  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and  majestic  forests, 
gives  to  its  landscapes  a  grand  and  varied  aspect.  From  these  heights  descend  about  a 
hundred  rivers,  or  rather  rills,  which  dash  down  the  steeps  in  numerous  cascades,  and,  alter 
ft  short  course,  reach  llie  sea.  From  these  elevated  tracts  the  island  is  supplied  with  the 
vegetable  productions  of  a  temperate 
c  mate  and  the  Guinea  grass,  which 
lis  prospered  remarkably,  enables  the 
planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valu- 
b  e  herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
c  s  d  red  to  be  by  no  means  universal- 
ly good  nd  ifs  actual  fertility  is  ascrib- 
ed a  oreat  measure  to  dilig^ent  roanur- 
ng  and  cultivation.  The  abundance  of 
water  must  always  be  a  main  source  of 
fert  1  ty  n  tropical  countries.  The  rum 
of  Jama  ca  m  considered  superior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  districts;  but  its 
coSee  nnks  second  to  that  of  Berbice. 
P  nento  the  plantations  of  which  are 
extre  nely  ornamental,  is  peculiar  to  this 
sla  d  and  has  been  often  termed  Ja- 
maica pepper.     With  her  natural   and 
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acquirpd  advantag'es,  howerer,  Jamaica  has  not  been  preserved  from  the  pestileDtid  influ- 
ence of  the  chmatp,  which  renders  il  extremely  dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 

The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  islands,  are  all  sea-prts,  and  supported  by  coid- 
meicp  Spanish  Town,  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  moat  ancient,  and  still  the  seat  of  tho 
legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  iias  not  more  than  4000  or 
5000  inhabitants  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure  and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end 
oi  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both  by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contraband 
traffic  wjth  thp  Spanish  main.  It  was  then,  with  tlio  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  ita  inhabitants.  Yet  the  advantages  of  its  situation  caused 
it  to  he  soon  rebuilt,  and  ten  years  after,  when  it  bad  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  rear- 
ed again  from  its  ashes.  But  in  1733  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  most  dreadful  ever 
known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  undermined  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  houses;  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which  had  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept 
away.  Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as  a  fatal  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  200  or  300  houses.  The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  ara 
still  kept  up,  and  the  navy-yard  is  mamtained  there.  Kbgston,  about  twenty  miles  N.E., 
is  now  the  principal  town  of  Jamaica.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  extending  six  miles  in 
breadth  lo  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Its  commerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port 
Royal  once  was,  is  great,  and  is  favoured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Ila 
population  exceeds  30,000.  All  these  towiis  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which  is  the 
most  level  and  fertile,  and  most  fevourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern  coast.  Savanna  la 
Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  tlian  a  village,  since  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  1780 ;  jet  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman, 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  Jamaica. 

Barbadoes  is  the  island  which  ranks  next  in  value  and  importance ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
earliest  settled  and  improved  of  ail  the  English  possessions.  Having  been  founded  during 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  it  afforded  a  reflige  to  persons  of  various  parties  who  succes- 
sively suffered  persecution.  It  thus  inado  very  rapid  progress,  and  in  1650  there  were 
estimated  to  be  30,000  white  men  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  were  able  to  hear  arms.  It 
has  been  alleged  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged,  and  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  now  requires  manure  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility ;  yet 
the  population  and  produce  were  greater  in  1829  than  in  1753,  the  supposed  period  of  ita 
highest  prosperity.  Sarbadoes,  having  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  is  less  copiously  watered 
than  the  other  Antilles ;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
general  scourge  of  hurricane.  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  a  line  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar;  and  its  rich  plantations,  diver- 
sified by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a  delightful  landscape.  Bridge- 
town, the  capital,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary posts,  in  the  West  Indies,  containing  above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  much  frequent^ed,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  hut  by  vessels  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there 
for  refreshment. 

St.  Christopher's,  known  often  by  the  femiliar  appellation  of  St.  Kitt'e,  is  not  the  next  in 
importance;  but,  on  account  of  its  early  settiemenl,  may  be  noticed  here,  in  preference  to 
recent  acquisitions.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  English  in  1623;  and,  though  repeatedly 
disputed  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain.  The  interior,  rising  into  the  lofty  peak  of  Mount 
Misery,  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  black  mould  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar.  Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  contains  6000 
or  7O00  inhabitants. 

Antigua,  to  the  east  of  St.  Christopher's,  is  by  no  means  so  uniformiy  fertile ;  a  large  pro- 
portion consisting  of  a  stiff  clay,  which  yields  only  bad  grass.  Being  deficient  in  springs 
or  rivulets,  water  is  procured  only  by  preserving  the  rain  m  cisterns,  and  in  years  of  drought 
the  crop  sometimes  entu:ely  fills.  In  favourable  seasons,  however,  tJiere  is  a  very  consider- 
able produce  of  sugar,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  and  several  otliers  now  to  be  mentioned, 
form  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  are  supposed 
to  be  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  wind  All  the  Leenard  Islands  have  one 
governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John's  Town,  its  capital  admu^d  for  its  agree- 
able situation  and  the  regularity  of  ita  buildings,  dtrives  a  considerable  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  is  a  favourite  resort.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  English  Harbour,  on  tiiH 
southern  coast,  with  a  royal  dock-yard,  is  an  important  naval  station 
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The  other  Leeward  Islands  consbt  of  Monteerrot,  Nevis,  Barliuda,  Anguilla,  and  the 
Virjrm  Islands.  The  first  is  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means  fertile.  Nevis  is 
a  small,  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain  above  twenty 
miles  in  circuit  Charleatown  is  the  capital.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a  valuable  salt-pond;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is 
particularly  esteemed.  The  Virgin  Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least 
productive  of  any  ia  the  West  fiidiea.  They  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  shared  by 
t!ie  Spaniards  and  Dutch;  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Anegada,  and 
Virgin  Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. — The  islands  now  enumerated  include  all  that  were 
origmally  settled  and  colonised  bv  Britain.  But.  conquest  within  the  last  seventy  years  has 
conveyed  to  her  others  of  great  value,  by  which  her  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  tlie  world 
have  been  nearly  doubled.  Part  of  these  were  captured  during  the  war  which  closed  in 
1763,  others  in  that  which  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the  French  revolution, 

Dominica  stands  in  tlie  fonner  predicament.  It  is  a  larg'e  island,  hut  not  productive  alto- 
gether in  proportion  to  its  extent,  much  of  the  surlace  beinff  mountainous  and  rugged.  Se- 
veral of  its  volcanic  summits  throw  out  from  time  to  time  burning  sulphur,  but  they  do  not 
act  to  any  destructive  extent.  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys;  a  large 
quantity  of  coiFee  is  raised  on  tlie  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau,  or  Charlottetown,  tiie  capital, 
is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  fire  of  17B1 ;  it  is  well  built,  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  unoccupied.    Its  population  may  amount  to  5,000. 

St.  Vincent's,  ceded  by  the  same  treaty,  is  one  of  tlie  most  elevated  and  rugged  of  the 
Antilles.  It  contains  the  only  very  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  after  being  dor- 
mant for  a  century,  burst  forth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  awful 
phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of  Morne  Garou  is  nearly 
5000  feet  high.  Yet  the  'nte  mediate  valleys,  being  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  render  St. 
Vincent's  on  the  wl  le  a  y  p  oluctive  island..  It  contaiiB  small  remnants  of  the  native 
Carib  race,  ming'led  n  h  son  e  f  ee  negroes,  who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  Ind  an  usa  es  K  no^ton,  the  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

Grenada  exliib  s  a  n  d  al  le  variety  of  surface,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely product  e  anl  niors  an  important  acquisition.  The  scenery,  tiiough  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  so  e  I  e  1  rs,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Italy.  St.  George,  the  capita],  named  formerly  Port  Royal,  pos-sesses  one  of  the  most 
commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines, 
or  Grenadillos,  lying  between  Grenada  and  Sl  Vincent,  produce  some  sugar  and  coffee. 

Tobago,  or  Tabago,  the  last  of  the  cessions  of  1763,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful 
island.  Notwithstanding  its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  ia  tempered  by  breezes  from  the 
surrounding  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurri- 
canes which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  fruits  and  other  pro- 
ducts common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish  main.  Scar- 
borough, a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capital. 

St,  Lucia,  an  important  isliuid,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.  Its  high  peaks, 
called  Pitons  by  the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  at  some  distance 
at  sea.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  these  islands.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  about  5,000  souls. 

Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  that  main- 
land is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  measure  its  character. 
It  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fruitful,  and  being  largest  next  to  Jamaica,  forms  an  acquisition 
of  great  value.  It  was  Spanish  till  1797,  when  it  was  captured,  and  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  remarkable  object  in  this  island  ia  a  lake  of  asphaltum  three 
miles  in  circumference.  This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  muigled  with 
grease  or  pitch,  is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Trinidad 
contains  still  about  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  Espafia)  is  a  eonsideraWe  town, 
well  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regularly  and  handsomely,  with  a 
fme  shaded  walk  and  spacious  market;  and  tlie  churches,  loth  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
very  richly  ornamented. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  extend  along  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  but  they  participate 
so  largely  in  the  character  of  West  India  colonies,  tlmt  a  view  of  them  is  necessary  to  con> 
plete  that  of  these  important  settlements.  They  are  also  of  recent  acquisition,  having  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain, 
and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814  They  extend  about  300  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river,  bearing  its  own 
name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  in  many  parts  swampy ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Britain,  was  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impe- 
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netrable  forests.  Sioco  that  time  a  prodigious  improvement  has  taken  place;  British  indus- 
•cj  has  cut  down  the  woods,  and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  ten- 
Jered  this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the  New  World.  Demerira,  as  will  appear 
by  the  commercial  table,  ranks  as  to  West  India  produce  second  only  to  Jamaica :  its  rum  is 
inferior  only  to  hers;  and  the  coffee  of  Berbice  ranks  above  tJiat  of  any  of  the  islands. 
Staebroek,  now  St,  George,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  The  houses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness,  are  shaded  by  colon- 
naded porticoes  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs;  and  Venetian  blinds,  or  jalousies,  are 
used  instead  of  ghias  windows.  Canals  are  conducted  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  pre- 
sents a  busy  scene,  every  road  being  like  a  wharf  strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  towr> 
contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  negroea,  witli  a,  considerable  proportion  of 
people  of  colour,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  con'itdenble  wealth  New  AmBterdam 
the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  agreeably  situated,  intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a  consi 
lierabie  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each  house. 

The  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  form  a  very  ettended  and  numerous  group,  being  suc- 
cessively parallel,  first  to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba  and  part  of  Hayti  The  group  comprises 
about  650  islets  and  islands,  of  which  only  14  are  of  considerable  size ,  the  rest  are  mere 
rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  laiys,  from  the  Spanish  cayo.  These  islands  were  very 
much  neglected  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  British  settlement  was 
formed  there  under  Captain  Woodes  Rogers.  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  favour- 
able situation,  have  never  been  productive  in  the  West  India  staples.  The  soil  is  in  general 
arid  and  rocky  ;  and  even  those  islands  which  might  bo  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Cotton  is  the  only  article  which  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  even 
this  has  declined.  They  produce,  however,  a  considerable  variety  of  fine  timber  and  dye- 
woods,  and  some  of  them  supply  the  neighbouring  coasts  with  salt.  Between  the  w^tern 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahama  channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  cur- 
rent called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  that  it 
is  perceptible  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely 
dangerous,  and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  l^e  Great 
Bahama  and  Abaco.  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank;  Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Guanahani, 
or  St.  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  Yuma, 
and  Esuma,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank;  and  Mayaguana,  Inagua,  !he  Caycos  and  Turks' 
islands,  further  south.  The  difiicully  of  navigation  in  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great 
bank  of  Bahama,  interposed  between  Cuba  and  these  islands.  Nassaa,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  from  its  situation  upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  is  the  general  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5000  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miles  east  from  the  coast 
of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  described  here.  About 
400  are  numbered ;  but  most  of  these  are  mere  roclra,  and  only  eight  posses  any  real  im- 
portance. These  islands,  which  began  to  be  settled  about  1612,  drew  for  some  time  greater 
attention  than  their  natural  advantages  justified.  During  the  internal  troubles  which  soon 
afler  toolt  place  m  Great  Britain,  they  became  the  asylum  of  many  distinguished  personages, 
and  among  others  of  the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  the  beauty  of  their  aspect  and 
the  felicity  of  the  climate,  spread  around  them  a  poetical  lustre.  The  Bermudas  are  indeed 
in  these  respects  peculiarly  fortunate;  being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tro- 
pic, enjoying  almost  a  continued  spring,  and  being  clotied  in  perpetual  verdure.  But  though 
they  afford  thus  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in 
any  of  titose  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  trafiic.  Cotton  has 
been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  deportation 
for  criminals,  but  in  this  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Australian  settlements.  The 
rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  tJiem  easily  defensible,  but  unfavourable  to  navigation. 
St.  George,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  only  a  large  village. 

SuBSEcr.  3. — Spanish  Islands. 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for  some  centuries  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  continent,  with  all  its  richest  and  most  splendid  regions,  are  now  limited  to 
the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  these  are  so  considerable  and  so  fruitful,  that, 
since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in  length  by 
52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,.50O  square  miles,  being  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  all  the  other  islands  taken  together.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks,  Potrillo  and  Cobre,  attain  an  elevation 
of  more  than  8,500  feet;  and  the  plains  beneath  are  copiously  watered^  and  rendered  fit  for 
pf  xlucing  in  the  highest  perfection  all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  climate,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  part,  although  tropical,  is  marked  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
at  djHcrent  seasons,  indicating  a  transition  to  tlie  temperate  zone.    The  mean  temoerature 
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ia  78°,  but  in  the  interior  and  eastern  part  only  73°.  The  hottest  months  do  not  average 
more  than  84°-85°,  and  the  coldest  present  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70°.  Ice  scrae- 
times  forms  at  night  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  northers,  but  snow  never  falls.  Hur. 
ricanes  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  other  islands.  The  situation  of 
Cuba,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  between 
North  and  South  America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  political  importance ;  yet  Spain 
long  viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  possessbns,  and  (he  passage  by  which  she 
reached  them ;  and  this  great  island  did  not,  in  the  yalue  of  its  produce,  equal  some  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Antilles.  But  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
haa  rendered  it  the  richest  of  the  European  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  proved 
the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Abbe  Eajnal,  that  VUe  de  Cuba  pourrait  seule  vaioir  un 
Toyaume,  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  since  the  separation  of  the  con- 
tinental colonies  from  the  mother  country,  a  more  liberal  and  protecting  policy  has  been 
adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  island  have  been  thrown  open ;  strangers  and  emigrants  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  tliere;  and,  amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  tlie 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  residents  from  Hispaniola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  the  disasters  of  those  who  in  the  continental  states  of  America  adhered 
to  Old  Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progress,  from  these  causes, 
has  been  most  extraordinary.  At  the  close  of  tlie  last  century,  it  was  obliged  to  draw  from 
the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  civil  administration 
and  the  payment  of  its  garrisons;  of  late  years  it  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  for  its 
own  exigencies,  but  to  afford  impoi-tant  aid  to  the  mother  country  in  her  contest  with  her 
revolted  colonies.  In  1778,  the  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  885,358  dollars;  in  1794, 
to  1,136,918  dollars;  and  in  1830,  to  no  leas  than  8,973,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the 
revenue  of  most  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Nor  has  the  progress  of  its  popu- 
lation been  iess  remarkable;  in  1T75,  it  amounted  to  only  172,620 ;  in  1827,  it  had  increased 
to  704,487.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  with  surprising  success  to  the  culture 
of  the  great  West  India  staples,  sugar  and  coffee;  between  1760  and  1767,  the  exports  of 
sugar  amounted  to  only  5,570,000  lbs. ;  in  I832.  they  are  believed  to  have  exceeded 
250,000,000  lbs.  In  1800,  there  were  only  80  coffee  plantations  on  the  island ;  in  1827, 
they  amounted  to  2067. 

Pour  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  giving  the  following  general 
results;  in  1775,  171,620  fouls;  in  1791,  272,301;  in  1817,  593.033;  in  1827,  704,487. 
The  foliowuig  table  shows  the  character  of  the  population  at  the  first  and  last  named 


periods : — 
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The  great  increase  of  the  block  population  is  owing  to  the  direct  introcluctiou  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  which. has  been  continued  with  great  activity  liU  the  present  time,  althoiigli 
the  trade  was  to  have  entirely  oeaaed  in  1820.  It  appears  that  at  least  372,500  of  theae 
unhappy  persons  were  imported  into  the  island  froni  15&1  to  1820;  and  witliin  the  last  few 
jears,  it  is  stated  that  forty  or  fifty  vessels  have  regularly  cleared  out  for  Africa,  as  for  an 
ordinary  trade,  but  with  the  well  understood  object  of  practising  this  nefarious  IrafHc.  This 
mode  of  supply  is  accompanied  by  the  distreaaing  circumstance  of  the  great  inequality  of 
the  sexes  (the  number  of  male  skves  being  183,290,  to  103,652  females),  the  female  skves 
on  a  plantation  being'  seldom  much  mm'e  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  oHen  bearing  a 
much  smaller  proportion,  since  the  masters  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  rear. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Cuha  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  was,  tobacco, 
and  eigacs,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  fruits,  &c.  The  principal  imports  aie  corn  and  grain 
of  all  sorts,  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  provisions  chiefly  from  tlie  United  States;  cotton 
goods,  hardware  and  various  other  manufactured  articles,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cabinet-ware, 
carriages,  &c.,  from  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain ;  linens  from  Germany  and  Ireland ; 
silver  and  gold,  indigo  and  cochineal,  from  the  Spanish-American  states ;  wines,  spirits,  &c. 
from  France  and  Spain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an  opulent  agricul- 
tural community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $18,511,132;  of  exports,  to  $13,996,100.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  for  the  years  1SJ7,  1830,  and  1833,  were  as  follows: 
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This  statement,  however,  is  only  the  custom-house  repoi-t,  which  assumes  t?iat  a  box  ef 
Bugar  weighs  but  15  artobas,*  whereas  its  true  weight  is  at  least  16,  and  estimates  the  bags 
of  coffee  at  150  lbs.,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  often  exceed  that  limit.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  Cuba,  with  other  countries 
in  the  year  1833. 
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Havana,  or  the  Havinnah,  the  capita]  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  New  World  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more  then  two 
thirds  of  the  commecce  of  the  island  The  harbour  is  admirable,  capable  of  containing  a 
thousand  large  vessels  and  allowing-  thbm  to  come  close  to  the  quay  its  narrow  entrance 
has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets  were  seeking  shelter  from  a  pursuing  enemy.  The 
fortifications,  particularly  the  Moro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong;  but  in  1762 
they  yielded  to  fiie  British  fleet,  which  captured  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  about  3,000,OOM.  sterling.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  works  have  been  so 
carefully  strengthened  as  to  make  the  place  nearly  impregnable;  and  during  the  late  war, 
while  the  British  navy  was  generally  so  triumphant,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
Havannah.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  ace  also  on  a  large  scale.  The  city  presents  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  with  lofty  and 
luxuriant  trees.  The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several  private 
mansions  ace  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,000i.  each.  The  interior,  however,  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  merchandise  and 
waffons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy  trade.  Yet  the  alameda,  or  public 
walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a  favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even 
splendid  aspect.  The  recently  constructed  suburbs  are  also  built  in  a  superior  style.  The 
Havannah  has  patriotic  and  literary  societies,  which  are  improving.     Seven  journals  are 

CMished,  one  of  them  in  English.   The  population  by  the  census  of  1827  was  113.000,  and 
since  considerably  increased. 
Other  towns  in  Cuba  have  risen  to  importanco,  only  since  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  so 
absurdly  conferred  on  Havana,  has  been  withdrawn.     MatanzaS,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low  plain  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
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now  the  second  commercinl  town  in  the  island.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  easy  of  access. 
Kill!  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  not  dajigeroiis 
here.  The  population  of  the  place  ajnounts  to  about  15,000.  In  1830  it  exported  upwards 
of  50,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  8,000,000  iba.  of  coffee;  220  vessels  entered,  and 
304  left  its  port  in  that  year.  As  the  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming'  settled  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  its  importance  is  daily  increasing.  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  places  on  the  island  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  its  trade.  It  is  well 
built,  and  standing  on  tho  southern  shore,  it  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  northers  which 
ore  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and 
its  commerce  considerable.  Population  12,500.  To  the  west  lies  iXagua,  a  small  town,  but 
liaving  one  of  llie  best  harbours  in  the  world  formed  by  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  same 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  iJie  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town,  in  a  wet  spot, 
which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  jbotpaths  Its  inland  trade  is  considerable. 
By  the  census  it  appears  to  have  a  population  of  49,000  mhabitanto  but  its  permanent 
population  is  much  less,  a  great  number  of  the  mdiiidualB  registeied  here,  having  merely 
I'etired  into  the  town  from  the  neighbourhood  duiing  the  rainy  sea^Ln  The  little  town  of 
Nuevitas,  lately  founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  orce  tlia  capital  of  Cuba.  It  suf- 
fered much  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Havana,  but  fince  the  opening  of 
its  port  in  1778,  it  has  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  Although  its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  island,  yet  Cuba  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  good  water,  and  its  hot  and  moist 
climate  renders  it  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  built  towns  of  the  colony, 
and  contains  26,740  inhabitants.  Bayamo  or  San  Salvador,  an  old  town  in  the  interior,  has 
a  population  of  7,500  souls.  Its  port  is  the  Ihrivlng  little  commercial  town  of  Manianillo, 
with  3,000  inhabitants.  To  the  west  is  Holguin,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoa,  now  much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as  the  first  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  beautiful  island. 

Porto  Rico  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100  miles  in  length 
by  36  in  mean  breadth,  and  haa  a  superficies  of  4,000  square  miles.  Although  inferior  to 
none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was  long  neglected  by  Spain,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth  was  derived  entirely  from  its  woods 
and  pastures.  But  since  it  has  shared  the  same  liberal  policy  that  has  been  extended  to 
Cuba,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages  from  the  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  sister  colonies,  it  has  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  picture  of  prosperity 
with  the  larger  island.  Potto  Rico  ia  traversed  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  which  in  the 
eastern  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet;  on  each  side  of  this  central  ridge  lie 
rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile 
plains  tlmt  contain  the  thriving  agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  In  177S,  the  population 
was  70,278,  and  m  ia30,  according  to  the  official  returns,  it  was  823,838;  of  this  number 
only  34,240  were  slaves,  127,287  were  free  coloured  persons,  and  162,311  whites.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  roluriers,  and  the  whites  are  in 
the  habit  of  intermixing  freely  with  the  people  of  colour.  According  to  Col.Flinter,  the 
produce  of  the  island  in  1830,  was  46,441,920  lbs.  of  sugar,  1,507,569  gallons  of  molasses, 
1,216,500  gallons  of  rum,  28,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  34,640  quintals  of  cured  tobacco,  &c. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  70,130  head  of  cattle,  52,970  horses,  25,087  swine,  &c.  The 
exports  are  sugar  and  colfee,  with  cattle,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  3,000,000  dollars,  of 
exports  4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  American  bottoms ;  of  58,526  tons,  the  tOB- 
nage  arrived  in  1830,  29,906  was  American,  and  15,163  Spanish. 

The  capital,  Puerto  Rico  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  harbour.  It  is  very  stiongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains about  30,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  small;  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  on 
the  west  coast.  Ponce  and  Guayama  on  the  southern,  and  Faxardo,  are  the  principal  ports. 
The  little  island  of  Bieque  or  Crab  Island,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Brilain. 

SuBSECT.  3. — FtekcJi  Islands. 
The  possessions  of  Prance  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  were 
more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St.  Domingo  alone  amount- 
ed to  25,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now  entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the 
late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a  colonial  power.  At  the 
peace,  Mattinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cayenne,  form  territories  of  con- 
siderable value  and  capabihty.  Their  progress,  however,  was  of  course  checked  during  the 
period  when  they  were  under  foreign  occupation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rapir 
even  since  the  restoration.    The  anti-commercia!  Bystem  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  even 
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the  preposterous  attempt  (o  raise  sugar  in  France  out  of  the  beet-root,  have  not  tensed  their 
operations. 

Martinico  or  Martinique,  as  compared  with  the  other  Lesser  Antilles,  is  a  large  and  fine 
island,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  broken 
into  hillocks,  and  in  the  cenU'e  rise  three  lofty  mountains,  the  streams  descending  &om 
which  copiously  miter  the  island.  The  progress  of  Martinique  took  place  be'ween  1700 
and  1T32,  during  which  period  the  negro  population  increased  from  14,500  to  T«,000.  The 
English,  when  they  took  it  a  second  tune  in  1809,  found  next  year  a  population  of  96,413, 
The  census  of  1827  gave  101,905,  of  which  9937  were  whites,  10,7B6  free  coloared,  and 
ei,liS  slaves.  The  annual  imports  from  France  amount  to  about  13,000,000  francs;  tlie 
exports  to  that  country,  to  20,000,000.  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  7000  inhabitants,  but  tlie  chief  trade  centres  in  St, 
Pierce,  the  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America,  Its  excellent  road  has 
rendered  it  an  entrep6t  of  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  has  about  30,000  iababitents. 

Guadaloupe  is  a  larger  island,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad. 
It  consista,  in  fiict,  of  two  islands,  since  a  channel,  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards  broad,  crosses 
the  narrow  isthmus  by  whicii  its  eastern  and  western  portions  are  united.  The  western, 
called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding  the  name  (which  is  derived  from  ils  position  with  regard 
to  the  trade-wind,)  contains  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  one  of  which  displays 
Bome  volcanic  phenomena,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  with  occasional  sparks  of  fire.  How- 
ever, its  plains  arc  copiously  watered  and  firuitful.  The  eastern  division,  called  Grande 
Terre,  is  more  flat,  and  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  progress  of  Guadaloupe 
was  contemporaneous  with  Uiat  of  Martinico,  though  slower.  In  1755  it  contained  50,800 
inhabitants ;  in  1813  these  had  increased  to  114,000.  In  1827  the  population  was  found  to 
be  135,516,  of  which  17,387  were  whites,  16,705  free  coloured,  101,564  slaves.  Annual 
value  of  the  expoi'ts,  26,650,000  francs;  of  the  imports,  12,000,000,  Basseterre,  on  the 
part  of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour,  is  sup- 
ported merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 
Pointe-^Pitre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  carries  on  almost 
all  the  trade,  and  has  a  papulation  of  about  15,000,  The  islands  of  Marie-Galante,  the 
Sainles,  and  Desettda,  are  appendages  to  Guadaloupe,  of  little  importance. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana,  is  an  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, but  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  shall  here  consider  in  connection  with  the 
West  Indies,  Cayenne  Proper  consists  of  an  alluvial  island  about  eighteon  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  name;  but  the  term  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  a  coast  about  500  miles  in  length,  having  Dutch  duiana  on  the  wes^  and  Portu- 
guese or  rather  BraEilian  Guiana  on  the  east ;  but  the  limits  of  the  latter  are  disputed  to 
the  extent  of  120  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  occasioned  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
by  the  terms  Yapock  and  Oyapock ;  and  the  Brazilians,  in  spite  of  every  remotistrance,  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  coast  as  far  as  the  latter  river,  Cayenne  is  an  alluvial  swampy  region, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees  astonish  Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigious 
size,  but  by  their  great  variety ;  M.  Noyer  having  counted  no  less  than  259  that  were  fitted 
for  human  use.  Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  tiie  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cul- 
tivated there  with  success.  The  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind  of 
that  spice;  and  the  clove,  long  supposed  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenne.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  colony  are  very  great.  The  ijutting  down  of  these  noble  woods 
would  afford  the  material  of  a  valuable  timber  trade,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  would  be 
fit  for  sugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce.  Yet  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only  a 
few  scattered  patches,  not  exceeding  in  all  10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  pre- 
sented by  the  pestilential  vapours  exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and  marshes.  In  a  settle- 
ment on  a  great  scale,  attempted  at  Kourou  in  1763,  no  leas  than  13,000  persons  perished, 
HO  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne  of  deputies  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  during  the 
revolution,  was  inflicted  as  conveying  almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet,  if  due  precautions 
were  used,  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  protably  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  settlemeut 
in  this  quarter.  The  population  of  Cayenne  in  1830  amounted  to  25,250,  of  whom  19,360 
were  slaves,  and  3786  wliites.  The  annual  value  of  tJie  exports  to  France  is  3,500,000 
francs;  of  imports,  1,800,000.  Cayenne  is  a  small  town,  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  commodious  road,  and  a  population  of  3000.  Kourou,  Sinnameree,  La  Mana,  and 
Oyapock,  are  small  settlements  scattered  along  the  coast. 


— Dutch,  SwedisJi,  and  Danish  Islands. 

The  po^essions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their  eastern 

colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.     Their  only  islands  are  St.  Eostatia,  Saba,  and 

Curacoa.     The  first  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately  ^orth  of  St  Christopher's:  St 

Eustatia  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  sloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  bill,  terminating  in 
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n  rocky  sunimit.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  aii3  aboands  particulntl;  with 
tobacco ;  also  in  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  affords  a  surplus  to  the  neighbouring  islanda 
The  capital  is  well  fortified,  and  forms  a  species  of  entrepdt  both  of  regular  and  contraband 
trade.  Tlie  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000 ;  Uiat  of  tlie  town  at  6000.  Saba, 
only  twelve  miiea  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour,  ia  a  pleasant  island,  but  of  no  com- 
loeicial  value.  The  Dutch  participate  with  France  IJie  small  island  of  St.  Martin,  valuable 
almost  solely  for  its  salt-works.  Curacoa  is  ti  lar^r  island,  for  to  the  west  of  the  others, 
and  only  about  seirenty  miles  distant  ftom  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  ten  broad;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  sur&ce  is  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  its  situation  enabled  it  to  carry  on, 
while  the  continent  was  esclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  studiously  shut  against  the 
lessels  of  other  countrm  Since  Colombia  became  independent,  and  throw  open  her  ports 
to  all  nations,  Curacoa  lias  sunk  into  a  secondary  station.  Williamstadt,  its  capital,  bow- 
jver,  with  a  fine  harbour,  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  8000. 

Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  Dutch  west- 
ern posseesions.  Dutch  Guiana  fbmierly  included  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo;  but 
B'itain  having  m  the  last  war  captured  these  three  districts,  her  capital  was  employed  with 
soch  advantage  in  improving  them,  that  she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on  retaining  them, 
and  left  to  Holland  only  the  larger  but  less  valuable  territory  of  Surinam  Proper.  This 
coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  several  broad 
rivers,  cominff  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  has  a  channel 
about  four  mileB  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable  only  for  boats.  The  Dutch,  since 
they  regained  possession  of  it,  have  made  very  considerable  efforts  for  its  improvement,  and 
it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance.  Poramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  affords 
excellent  anchorage  for  vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in 
regular  streets,  adorned  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce,  though  now  surpassed  by  that 
carried  on  in  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000 
persons. 

The  Danes  have  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  the 
principal  one,  lies  to  the  sooth  of  tlie  Virgin  Islands:  it  has  &  'surface  of  eighty-one  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  S4,0tK),  all  slaves,  except  25(H)  whites  and  1200  free 
coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles. 
Christiansted,  the  capital,  has  5000  inhabitants.  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is 
of  little  importance,  unless  as  a  favourable  station  for  introducing  into  the  other  islanda  , 
those  goods  which  the  great  sla.tes  have  declared  contraband.  St,  Thomas,  Ihe  capital,  with 
an  active  trade  and  3M0  inhabitants,  contains  ebout  half  of  the  population  of  the  island. 
St.  John's,  another  of  the  same  group,  is  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  har- 

The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island,  St.  Bartholomew,  situated  about  filly  miles  north 
of  Sl  Christopher's.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-flve  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  generally 
described  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  an  eye-witness  assures  us  that  neither  of 
iJiese  characters  can  apply  to  it.  Gustavia,  the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  continued  long  to  be  almost  the  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas. 


—Hayti. 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Bico,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  28,000  square 
miles.  .  In  the  centre  rises  llie  lofty  range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of 
La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height  of  9000,  and  tliat  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet.  These  moun- 
tains ere  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
descend  numerous  streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on 
the  plains  beneath.  The  prmcipal  productions  of  the  island  are,  in  the  west  and  south, 
coffee,  the  sugar-cane  (which  is  chiefly  emploved  in  the  making  of  laffia,  the  ordinary  rum 
of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  north,  cofee,  the  splendid  sugar  estates  about  the  Cape 
having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses;  in  the  east,  cattle  with  some 
tobacco.  Mahogany  and  Campeachy  wood;  Guiac  or  Lignumvitie,  Braziletto,  honey,  wax, ' 
and  ihiits  are  also  important  articles  of  productioa  T^is  was  the  first  large  island  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1493,  and  made  it,  under 
the  name  of  Hispaniola,  the  seat  of  his  first  colony.  That  great  man,  however,  soon  lost 
all  control  over  tie  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  theur  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
The  go.d,  which  was  then  found  in  considerable  abundance,  formed  the  chief  object  of 
their  avidity;  and  the  unhappy  natives,  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  otherwise  inhu- 
manly treated,  were  in  the  end  completely  exterminated.  The  gold  being  m  some  degree 
exhausted,  and  its  amount  completely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Hispaniola, 
yalied  now  St.  Domingo,  was  in  a  great  degree  neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
^enth  century,  a  daring  band  of  French  buccaneer*  established  themselves  in  the  western 
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districts.  They  were  owned  and  supported  by  the  French  government,  which  ultimately 
became  possessed  of  this  pa.rt  of  the  island.  Its  progress  was  at  first  checked  by  the  injudi- 
cious restraints  of  an  exclusive  company;  hut  a  more  liberal  policy  being'  adopted  in  1722, 
it  rapidly  advanced  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  altogether  unprecedented.  Though  forming 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  island,  it  &,r  surpassed  in  opulence  not  only  the  Spanish  part, 
but  the  whole  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  IlaytL  In  1791 
the  Assembly  caused  to  be  proclsiraed  throughout  the  island  their  favourite  doctrine,  that  all 
men  were  free  and  equal.  This  prooloinatbn  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest 
between  the  white  and  the  free  coloured  population.  But  while  these  parties  were  contend- 
ing for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  slaves  ffelt  that  it  applied  also  to  fhem.  They 
rose  in  a,  body,  massacred  or  drove  out  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of 
French  St.  Domingo.  This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended, 
like  other  revolutions,  in  a  military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  Dessalines, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditary  king  of  Hayti.  Meantime,  however,  the 
republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the  island,  under  the  presidency,  first 
of  Petion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  haraBsed  by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters, 
ended  his  life  by  suicide  in  1620.  Boyer  then,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only 
extended  his  sway  over  all  the  French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  tJiat  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (1832);  so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti. 
France  in  1803  made  strong  effotts  to  regain  this  valuable  island,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sura  of  150,000,000  francs,  to  be 
paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

An  independent  ne^  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  hut  the  people  have  not  de- 
rived all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expected.  Released  from  their  Ibrmer  compul- 
soryfoil,  they  liave  not  yet  learned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry. 
The  first  absolute  rulers  made  the  most  extteordinary  elihrta  lo  overcome  the  indolence  which 
soon  began  to  display  itself.  The  Code  Rural  directed  that  the  labourer  should  fix  himself 
on  a  certain  estate,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  to  quit  without  a  passport  ftom  tlie  go- 
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vemment.  His  hours  of  labour  and  rest  were  fixed  by  Etatute.  The  whip,  at  first  permitted, 
was  ultimately  prohibited ;  but  rb  every  mililaiy  ofHcer  was  allowed  to  chastise  with  a  thick 
caue,  and  almost  every  proprietor  held  a  commission,  the  labourer  was  not  much  relieved. 
By  these  means  Mr.  Mackenzie  supposes  that  the  produce  of  1806  was  raised  to  about  a 
third  of  that  of  1789.  But  such  violent  regulations  could  not  continue  to  be  enforced  ainid 
the  succeeding  agitations,  and  under  a  republican  regime.  .  Almost  all  traces  of  laborious 
culture  were  soon  obliterated:  large  tracts,  which  had  been  one  entire  sugar-garden,  pre- 
sented now  only  a  few  scattered  plantations.  The  export  ofsugar,  which  in  1S06  had  been 
47,516,631  ibs.,  amounted  in  1835  to  20201bB.  Coffee,  which  continued  to  be  a  staple  produo- 
tion,  was  also  much  diminished.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  sought  was  in 
the  easy  task  of  cutting  down  the  forests  of  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood,  which  were 
found  of  gi'eater  value  than  had  been  supposed.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  viewing  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  contented  indcleiice  of  the  inhabitants,  was  struck 
with  extreme  despondence  as  to  their  ever  making  any  improvement.  The  slightest  laboui 
is  sufficient  to  secure  subsistence ;  the  adults  wear  merely  such  portions  of  dress  as  decency 
most  absolutely  requires,  while  the  children  of  both  sexes  have  no  covering  whatever.  II 
would  appear,  however,  that  Hayti  had  reached  its  utmost  point  of  depression,  and  was  be- 
ginning,  after  the  example  of  its  industrious  neighbours,  to  avail  iteelf  of  its  great  natural 
advantt^os.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ports or  cofiee,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  It  is  diflicult  to  give  any 
thing  precise  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Hayti,  It  is  stated  to  have  been  about  600,000 
before  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  of  1791 ;  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which 
followed,  accompanied  by  extensive  emigrations,  and  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  dif 
ferent  powers  that  established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  must  have  very 
considerably  diminished  this  number ;  yet  Humboldt  estimates  the  population,  in  1823,  al 
600,000 ;  btit  there  seems  to  be  more  probability  in  the  statement  of  MoUien,  who  rates  il 
at  less  than  600,000.  The  value  of  the  exports,  in  1882,  was  $3,800,000;  of  imports. 
^4,160,000 ;  entered,  350  ships  of  48,398  tons ;  left,  338  ships  of  46,146  tons ;  the  numbei 
of  American  vessels  much  exceeding  those  trading  under  any  other  flag.  The  great  article 
of  export  was  coffee  to  the  amount  of  42,476,800  lbs.,  and  the  value  of  $3,326,000 ;  other 
articles  were  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood  of  the  value  of  $400,000 ;  cotton,  $124,000 ; 
tobacco,  $65,000,  &c.  The  imports  are  flour,  salt  provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  fi'om  the  United 
States ;  cotton  goods  and  other  manufectured  ardcles,  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Pi'ance,  and  Germany;  wines,  jewellery,  &c.,  from  Prance. 

The  government  of  Hoyti  is  professedly  republican,  but  it  has  been  well  described  as 
piuctically  a  military  democracy.  The  chief  executive  oflicer  is  tlie  President,  who  holds 
the  place  for  life.  There  is  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  members,  named  for  life  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  President  The  Representa- 
tives are  chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years  by  the  parishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes 
but  little  interest  in  the  elections.  The  President  proposes  the  laws  and  flnancial  arrange- 
ments, which  are  acceded  to  wiih  little  discussion.  The  revenue  of  ^e  state  is  about 
$1,500,000;  the  expenditure  is  considerably  more.  The  army  amounts  to  45,000  men.  The 
religion  of  tlie  Haytjacs  is  Eornan  Catholic,  but  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject, 
and  the  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ;  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Whites 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  or  to  carry  arms. 

Hayti  has  been  divided  into  sis  departments,  named,  chiefly  after  their  positions.  West, 
South,  Artibonite,  Worth,  North-east,  South-east.  The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately 
possessed  by  the  Spaniaiiis.  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  is  the  capital, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  has  a  secure  and  excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around 
is  marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  The  city  is  buiJt  mostly  of  wood,  its 
streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population  may  be  from  12,000 
to  15,000.  Petit  Goave  or  Pesqueno  Gtoave,  and  Jacmel,  are  small  towns  in  the  same  de- 
partment, with  good  harbours  and  some  trade.  Cape  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Franijais  or 
Cape  Henry,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  established  by  Chris- 
tophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  tJie  citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  tlie  top  of  a 
mountain,  as  a  place  of  security  for  himself  and  his  treasures. 

Les  Cayes,  in  the  department  of  the  Soalii,  the  seat  of  an  ephemeral  government,  which 
sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade ;  but  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  August,  1831.  Jeremie,  in  this  department,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  In  the  department  of  Artibonite  is  Gondves,  a  small  town  with  a  good 
harbour.  SL  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains 
of  a  very  handsome  city;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a  large  arsenal,  houses  in  general 
commodious  and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  now  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Higuey,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  a  cele- 
hratfid  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  department  of  the  North-east  is  Santiago,  which  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  servile  war. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

GUATEMALA.  OK  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMESICA. 

The  republic  of  Guatemala,  or  Goalimala,  occupying  the  narrow  tract  between  the  twa 
great  masses  of  the  continent,  has,  ia  virtue  of  its  position,  asaumed  the  title  of  tite  United 
States  of  Central  America. 

SeCt.  1. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Guatemala  is  bounded  on  tiie  south-east  by  the  province  of  Veragua,  beloiig'in^  to  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Mexican  Slates  of  Chiapa,  Yu-  . 
catan,  and  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  jbvns  a  sort  of  extended  isl.hmus,  reaching'  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
hetween  S°  and  17°  N.  lat,  and  82°  and  96°  W.  long.  Measured  by  an  oblique  line  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  1050  miles  in  length;  but  the  breadth,  from  sea  to 
sea,  nowhere  exceeds  500,  and  in  some  pkces  is  only  100  miles.  The  surface  haa  been 
estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  which,  though  it  appears  small  when  compared  with  the 
other  American  states,  is  nearly  double  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  British  laianda. 

The  surface  of  Guatemala  does  not  display  that  lofty  and  rugged  character  which  gene- 
rally marks  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  American  continent.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  raises  such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater  part  of  the  continent, 
sinks  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  into  a  mere  rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Near  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to  become  little  more  than  an  insensible  ridge,  sloping  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to 
the  Pacific  a  lofty  range,  in  which  Humboldt  and  Arago  have  counted  twenty-one  volcanoes, 
partly  burning  and  partly  extinct.  The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  co- 
vered with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000  feet  high. 
Hence  Guatemala,  though  it  does  not  present  a  contbuous  table-land,  like  Mexico,  has  high 
mountain  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Poyais,  and  the  Mosquito  shore,  consists  of  a  vast  and  savage 
forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occupied  by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

The  waters  which  descend  ffom  the  Andes  of  Guatemala  fell  into  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
posite oceans,  and  do  not  swell  into  rivers  of  any  importance ;  but  there  is  one  grand  aque- 
ous feature,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  150  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  having 
almost  throughout  a  depth  of  ten  fatlioms.  Numerous  streamy  flowing  from  different  quar- 
ters, Ibrra  this  great  lnwly  of  water,  which  has  only  one  outlet  in  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
flows  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  diversified  and  adorned  with 
sm-ill  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  a  volcanic  mountain.  It  communicates  by  a  navigable 
channel  of  26  miles,  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  it,  and  is  50  miles  long,  by  30  broad. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
There  is  nothing  known,  under  this  head,  by  which  Guatemala  can  be  distinguiahcd  from 
the  bordering  countries  of  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  and  Political  Geography. 
The  history  of  Guatemala,  and  the  country  itself,  were  less  known  than  any  other  part  of 
America,  till  recent  events  brought  them  into  notice.  Yet  its  records  appear,  in  many 
respects,  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  ancient  Guatemalans  evidently  possessed  a  civilisation 
derived  from  and  rivalling  that  of  Mexico.  The  palace  of  Quiche  is  said  to  be  comparable 
in  magnificence  to  that  of  Mitla.  In  the  depth  of  forests  have  been  found  ancient  cities, 
containing  monuments  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  ilie  teocMii  of  Mexico,  and  on 
whose  walls  are  found  figures  and  otiier  representations  well  executed  in  bas-relief!  The 
Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs,  as  rulers  that  civilised  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been 
driven  southwards,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatemala.  The  resistance  to  Alvarado,  sent  in 
1523  by  Cortez  to  conquer  this  country,  was  vigorous,  and  even  such  as  to  render  the  issue 
somewhat  doubtful.  After  tlie  conquest,  Guatemala  was  erected  into  an  audiencia,  with 
only  a  slight  dependence  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  hut  as  it  did  not,  permanently  at  least, 
yield  gold  and  silver,  and  its  produce  was  chiefly  sent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  very 
little  heard  of  in  Europe,  till  the  general  crash  of  the  Spanish  power.  Guatemala  then  sud 
denly  erected  herself  into  an  indej>endent  state ;  and  Mexico,  which  at  first  made  great 
efforts  to  retain  her  as  a  province,  finding  her  determination  immutable,  very  wisely,  and 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  yielded  the  point. 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry. 

The  pruductive  qualities  of  Guatemala  aro,  if  possible,  superior  even  to  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  fruitful  climates  of  America,  Like  Mexico,  it  yields  in  different  regicna, 
and  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain  peculiitr  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Of  fruits,  several  nf  the  most  valuable  are  produced  in  the 
highest  perfection.  The  indigo,  which  forma  so  large  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  is 
almost  entirely  Guateraaiap,  The  cacao  of  Soconusco  is  said  to  be  the  very  finest  in  thu 
world,  though  it  is  cultivated  on  too  smal!  a  scale  to  enter  much  into  the  matket  of  Europe, 
Vanilla,  however,  the  other  mgredjent  of  chocolate,  is  procured  to  a  great  extent  Irom  this 
quarter.  Sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods,  are  also  exported.  There  nro 
manu&ctures  of  cotton  and  porcelain,  some  of  them  fine,  but  only  for  internal  consumption ; 
and  tlie  fabrics  in  wrought  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  possess  great  merit.  As  to  commerce, 
Guatemala  labours  undi^  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  on  either  ocean  a  port  capable  of 
receiving  large  ships;  and  its  commodities  have  to  bear  a  heavy  land -carriage,  andacoastiny 
voyage,  before  they  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Guatemala  abounds  in  mines,  particularly  of  silver ;  some  of  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  an  English  company,  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  productive ;  hut  the  result  is  yet 
uncertain.  In  Quesaltenango  is  found  very  fine  sulphur,  of  which  the  Spaniards  availed 
themselves  to  renew  their  supplies  of  gunpowder  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Canals  are  naturally  an  undertaking  beyond  the  infant  resources  of  Guatemala ;  but  one 
is  in  contemplation,  which,  if  executed,  wili  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  so  as  to  enable  Eu- 
ropean vessels  to  reach  China  and  parts  of  India  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course.  The 
isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Darien,  from  their  very  small  breadth,  naturally  claim  the  first 
attention ;  but  as  a  considerable  ridge  traverses  them,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  doubtful,  a 
rail-road  seems  to  be  more  suited  to  the  fiice  of  things  there.  The  iatiiraus  of  Tehuantepec, 
and  the  interval  between  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  in  Cbocfi,  appear  to  be  level ;  bat 
the  distance  is  too  great  to  admit  d*  more  than  a  canal  of  small  navigation,  which  would, 
doubtless,  have  its  use.  But  the  grand  oceauic  canal,  which  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
commercial  world,  will,  probably,  be  undertaken  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  navigable  for 
tlie  largest  vessels,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  interval  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  through  which  it  seems  certain  that  a  good  level  could  be  found.  To  execute^ 
therefore,  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Caledonian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within' 
the  reach  of  human  skill  and  resources.  It  is  an  undertaking,  indeed,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  government  within  whose  limits  it  is  placed ;  and,  though  the  capitalists  of  North 
America  or  Europe  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds,  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look' forward  with  full  confi- 
dence to  compensation  for  the  large  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

Sect,  V. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.  An  oflicial  census,  in  1778, 
gave  797,000;  but  this  has  been  shown  by  Juarros  to  have  been  very  incomplete.  Hum- 
boldt, during  his  stay  in  Mexico,  saw  official  documents  which  carried  it  to  1,300,000;  und 
Torrente  and  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 
fall  short  of  3,000,000.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Indians,  one-fiflh  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  races.     There  are  no  negroes  in  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  Guatemalans  does  not  probably  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  Ameriqans,  though  it  is  praised  by  Juarros  as  presenting  a  favourable  speci- 
men; and,  perhaps,  their  obscurity  may  have  shielded  them  from  much  of  the  degrading 
oppression  felt  in  other  quarters.  He  represents  them  as  docile,  humane,  courteous,  liberal,, 
affable  to  strangers,  and  only  liable  to  the  charges  of  pusillanimity  and  indolence.  A  con- 
siderable patriotic  spirit  was  shown  by  the  in  tit  t  179  f  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  promoting  agiicult  d  t  ts  .but,  afler  having  carried  on- 
operations  with  great  spirit  for  five  years,  th  y  pp  ssed  in  1800  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  government  An  universitj  e  t  bl  1  dm  1788,  whose  pretensions 
were  at  first  confined  to  scholBstic  learning;  b  t  m  th  m  t  nd  experimental  philosophy 
have  since  been  introduced.  Sculpture  issadtb  at  dt  greater  excellence  in  Gua- 
temala than  in  any  other  part  of' the  New  W     Id 

The  government  is  federal  republican  in  ts  f  m  be  ig  delled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,     A  fijderal  congress,  composed  of  a  s      t        dh  f  repiesentatlves,  chosen  the 

lattor  by  the  people,  the  former  by  the  state  d  p  d  nt,  also  chosen  by  the  popular 
vote,  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  conl  d  ra  y  El  tato  has  its  respective  legia- 
Inture  and  executive  chief  for  the  administcat         f   Is  d         t     aSkirs. 
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Sect.  VI, — Iiocal  Geography. 


The  icrritory  of  the  republic,  together  with  tlie  present  Mexican  state  Chiapas,  formeil 
the  SpaDJsh  captaincy-general  of  Giifttemala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incorporalcd  witji 
Mexico.    On  the  fdl  of  Iturbide,  in  1824,  it  separated  iteelf  from  the  latter,  and  constitutad 


Guatemala  Proper  is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moan- 
ta.ins,  and  the  slope  downwards  from  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  great  variety  of 
climafe  and  productions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  Uie  highest  perfection.  What  ia 
strictly  called  the  valley  of  Guatemala  consists  properly  of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  eleva- 
tion, enclosed  within  the  great  cu^cuit  of  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  this  range 
of  Taileys,  at  an  elevation  not  precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala. It  was  erected  first  in  1537,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano 
of  Water  (de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title;  for,  a  few  years  afterwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed  the 
whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled  by  this  disaster, 
the  Spaniards  removed  the  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  valley, 
which  yielded  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luimries  of  life.  A  very  magnificent  city, 
also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected,  with  38  ecclesiastical  structures,  of 
which  the  cathedral  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and  more  than  800  feet  long. 
Of  the  nunneries,  that  of  La  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  1000  persons. 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defects.  Tt  was  liable  to  dreadful  shocks  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants  constantly 
insecure,  and  their  fete  often  tragical.  Juarros  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  expressly 
to  a  record  of  the  miseri^  of  old  Guatemala.  In  the  above  succession  of  calamities,  severe 
attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length,  in  1T75,  the  series  was  consummated 
by  a  truly  appallino;  earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from  June  tc 
December,  reduced  the  city  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Spariish  government,  on  being 
advertised  of  this  disaster,  sent  out  instrucljons  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps 
well-meant,  order,  bein^  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  firet 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of  Mixeo,  in 
a  situation  not  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  e.Yempt  from  the  dreadful 
calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It  was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  man 
ner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  houses  are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  tlie  danger  of 
earthquake;  the  churcnes  and  other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant 
design.  The  citizens,  supposed  to  amount  In  35,000,  ply,  with  very  considerable  diligence, 
the  trades  of  weaving,  potte^,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trada 
are  indigo  and  cacoa.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  their  former  abode.  Having  attained 
■  a  population  of  18,000,  it  has  been  reinvested,  not  with  the  privileg'es  of  a  city,  but  those 
of  a  (own. 

Other  line  tracts  and  important  cities  are  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  Guatemala.  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  represents  the  once  gieat  Utatlan,  capital  of  the  Indian  kingdom  suhverted 
by  Alvarado.     Its  palace,  in  m  d        d    pi     d  pppars  to  have  been  little  inferior  to 

those  of  Cuzco  and  Mexico,  It  co  ta  d  mmod  t  ot  only  for  the  king  himself,  but 
for  all  the  princes  of  the  blood     j  1       d  body-guard.     As  it  appears  to  be  in 

better  preservation  thou  any  oth  f  th  p  1  t  f  native  America,  a  diligent  exa- 
mination would  probably  lead  t  mp  t  t  dis  es  San  Salvador,  to  the  aoutii,  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  sam  m  wl  I  la  bovo  300,000  people,  and  forms  a 
very  rich  tract,  yieldmg  most  of  th  d  g  h  h  Ih  taple  of  the  kingdom.  The  capi- 
tal, in  a  fine  valley,  contained  1778  pop  1  t  f  12,000,  chiefly  employed  in  thfi 
indigo  trade.  A  variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they  present 
curious  phenomena  to  uie  view  of  the  observer.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  still  in  this  cen- 
tral regbn,  are  other  fertile  districts,  provided  the  reader  can  pronounce  their  names;  Q,ue- 
ealtenango,  Totor-icapan,  and  Gueguetenango.  These  districts  are  chiefiy  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, who  are  civilised,  and  carry  on  several  curious  and  ingenious  manufactures. 

The  slate  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  The  mighty  range  of  volca 
nic  Andes,  which  have  given  so  decided  a  character  to  central  Guatemala,  here  terminates, 
and  tiie  whole  chain  is  in  a  manner  suspended.  The  territory  is  low  and  moist,  rich  in  all 
the  tropical  fruits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  clim^.    It  has,  however,  vast 
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Ktivaiiraha  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  sent  even  to  the  maiket  of  llie 
capital.  But  Ilie  moat  prominent  object  in  this  province  is  the  lalte,  and  the  chief  interest 
excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic  canal;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
San  Leon  de  Nicaragua  is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  lOOO  ate 
Bpamank,  with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  on 
university.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  leagues 
distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realejo  in  the  Pucific,  separated  only  by  a  level  country  over 
which  there  is  a  good  road,  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  is  a  town  of  abou 
8000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan  del  Sul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the 
lake.  Mazaya,  p  village  of  6000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Indian,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
trading  place  in  the  province,  though  inconveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rocky 
dell,  almost  destitute  of  water. 

Costa  Rica,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironically,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  deplorable  poverty.  It  has,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Alijedo  pretends 
to  have  been  once  as  productive  as  those  of  Potosi ;  but  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems 
at  any  time  fiibulous,  has  now,  at  all  events,  wholly  ceased.  Yet  the  "rich  coast"  is  very 
capable  of  yielding  (he  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buccaneers  caused 
a  desertion,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered,  Cattago,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince, has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  600  are,  or  were,  Spaniards ;  while  San 
Jose,  at  a  little  distance,  has  a  number  nearly  equal,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Spaniards. 

The  eastern  port  of  the  republic  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named  from  the 
peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  hot,  and  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into  hilly  and  temperate  tracts. 
This  region  is  covered  with  thick  tbresta  containing  the  valuable  trees  of  .mahogany  and  log- 
wood. The  mahogany  trees  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes, 
preceded  by  what  is  called  tiie  finder,  who  mounts  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  spies 
out  where  a  mahogany  tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
coast.  Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and  silver  mines  ate  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  The  coast  of  Poyais,  into  which 
a  body  of  English  colonists  were  so  fiUaJly  seduced,  partaltes  of  the  general  character,  but 
seems  still  more  dreary  and  uninviting.  Comayagua,  called  also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably 
situated  in  the  interior;  hut,  though  the  nominal  capital,  it  has  never  attained  any  great  im- 
portance. Truxilio,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are  more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much 
decayed.  Omoa,  with  a  good  harbour,  has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the 
tearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal  occupations  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Hondutas. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  tract  of 
land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.  Originally  a  native  empire 
aiierwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  allies,  it  is  now  a  great  independent  republic. 
It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  extending  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the 
southwai'd  of  Mexico  Proper,  was  always  a  separate  intendency,  and  has  now  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  republic,  it  has  teceived  a  separate  notice. 

Sect.  I. — Oenerai  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vague  and  irregular  that  its  general  dimensicais  of  length  and 
breadth  are  not  easily  determinal.  The  southern  extremity  of  Chiapas  is  m  15°  N.  lat. 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec,  the  western  coast  continues  in  a  long  oblique 
line  from  south-east  to  north-west,  fo  the  laL  of  42°  N.,  Cape  Mendocino,  the  extreme  west- 
ern point,  reaching  to  125°  W,  long.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantopec,  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  approximate  to  within  about  125  miles,  but  they  immediately  diverge, 
and  foi-m  the  large  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  terminales  in  about  86°  W.  long.,  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  the  territory.  The  extreme  length  may  be  slated  at  about  2500  miles; 
the  breadth  varies  from  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  nearly  300  at  the 
main  centre  of  the  republic,  between  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  about  1400  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  850  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  whole  surface  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  86°  and 
125°  W.  long.,  and  15°  and  42°  N.  laL,  with  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles. 

The  sutfiice  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  (hat  vast  ridge  which  mna  along 
the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south  is  called  the 
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Andes  or  Corderillas,  and  in  (he  north  the  Rocky  Mounlains.  In  the  middle  part  tha  chain 
presents  a  broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thus  equalling:  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  others  of  the  most  remarkable  summita  of  the  old  continent.  This  table-land  is 
not,  as  in  Quito  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  opposite  ridges,  but 
,„„„  is  the  very  highest  part  of  the  ridge 

^y^'  ^^  itself.     In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  de- 

tached  mountains  occur,  of  which  the 
summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  on  a  level  almost  with  the 
mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  (he 
volcanic  peak  of  Oris-Ava  (^g.  1027.), 
Popocatepetl,  (_Jig.  1098.),  and  Toluca, 
But  these  ace'merely  insulated  heights 
or  chains,  running^  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  general  ridge,  and  pre- 
senting few  interruptions  to  that  con- 
tinuous level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the 
ocean,  which  extends,  for  upwards  of 
1500  miles,  from  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.    Hence  while  tlie  communication 


net  ween  Mexico  and  the-  e 


n  and  western 


:tremeiy  difficult,  and,  with 
slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on 
only  ty  miiles,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent w  heel  carriages  from  running  from 
the  capital  to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  thence  to  St  Louis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi 

The  fertility  of  this  vast  table-plain 
vanes  with  its  elevation.  The  summit 
IB  absoluteiy  devoid  of  vegetation,  not 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which 
belongs  only  to  Uia  temperate  zone,  but 
from  the  absence  of  moisture,  occasion- 
ed as  Humboldt  conceives,  by  the  force 
PoBo  a  re  with  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 

on  this  open  plain,  the  absence  of  trees, 
anl  the  poro  is  nature  of  the  rociis  which  causes  the  watei  to  filtrate  down  to  the  lower 
rpfe  On  th  s  h  gh  ar  d  plain  mur  ate  ot  sodi  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  extra- 

ordmary  abundance,  and  give  to  it  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppes  of  central 
Asia.     Yet  a  great  part  of  New  Spain  must  rank  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth. 
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L  as  it  begins  to  slope  down  towar(3s  the  sea,  it  hecomeH  exposed  lo  humid  winds  and 
t  fogs;  and  a  vegetation  oF  uncommon  sfrengtli  and  beauty  is  nourished  by  these 
q  pours.    Tlie  descent,  suddenly  becoming  i-apid,  terminates  in  tiie  narrow  plain 

1  ti  sea-coaat,  a  tract  in  which  the  richest  tropical  productions  spring  up  witli  a  lusu- 
n  arcely  to  be  paralleled.     Yet  while  the  climate  is  thus  prolific  of  vegetation  in  the 

fi  I  and  most  gigantic  forms,  it  is  almost  fetal  (o  annnal  life;  two  consequences  which, 
a  d  g  to  Humboldt,  are  in  this  climate  almost  inseparable.  The  Spaniards,  terrified  by 
th  pe  lential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a  passage  to  the  higher  districts,  where  even 
Ih  t  Indians  chose  rather  to  support  themselves  by  laborious  cultivation,  than  to  de- 
sc  d  mt  the  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  ample  and  spontaneoua 
p    f  The  slope  by  which  the  lable-knd  descencb  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  so  steep  that, 

1 11  ti  d  very  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  carriage  was  able  to  ascend.  Between 
th  1    n  coast  and  the  table-land  intervene  four  long  and  steep  ridges,  which  are  difficult 

to  traverse.  Hence  tbe  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  had  been  effected  solely  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Another  great  commercial  dis- 
advantage of  Mexico  is,  that  its  eastern  coast,  against  which  the  trade- winds  are  continually 
driving  an  accumulation  of  sand,  is  destitute  of  a  single  good  harbour;  for  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all  anchorages,  which  is  found 
at  Vera  Cruz.  The  western  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  Acapuico  and  Guaymas,  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  ports  in  the  world ;  but  the  coast,  exposed  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific, 
is,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  rendered  unapproachable  by  tempests. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  principal  is  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, flows,  by  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  1500  miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage 
tracts  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Camanches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  Sacramento, 
d  Bu  na    ntu  a  a  e  1  f  Upp     C  IT     la 

•*^  h   h  h  r  kn     1  dg         1    ht     Th    Co- 

d      f  th     w    t  IS  a  larg  b  t    ts 

h  CO     t        th    !y  p    pi  d      d  1  ttl     fci    w        It 
nt    th    C  It    f  Cal  i      a,     ft  tl 

&a,ansdblt  Th  ftpl 

b  mosti)  m        t        t       h   h       h  d 

t   t  ble-1  nd     nd,  f   m  th      tru  t         f  th 
reach  the  sea  after  a  short  course.  They  pour  down 
markable  waterfalls,   among  which   that  of  Regla 
(j%.  1029.),  broken  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fi-inged  with 
le  trees,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
world.    The  Panuco  or  Tampico,  the  Usumasinta, 
d  the  Balize  are,  however,  considerable  streams  on 
eastern  coast;  and  the  Zacatula,  Rio  Grande  or 
T    olotlan,  and  Hiaqui,  on  the  western. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  and  appear 

to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  vast  extent,  which  for- 

m  rly  covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  lofty 

d  with  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a  fourth  of 

n  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  New  Galicia,  which 

n  area  of  about  130O  square  miles. 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSEcr.  1, — Geology. 

In  the  Old  World,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate  ofl^en  form  the  central  ridgea 
of  the  mountain  chains ;  but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America  these  rocks  seldom  appear  at  the 
surface,  being  covered  by  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and 
other  rocks  of  the  same  class.  The  coast  of  Acapuico  is  composed  of  granite ;  and  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  see  it  rise  through  the  porphyry  for  tlie  las', 
tune  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca. 
granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  con 
taining  gold.  The  geognosticai  relations  of  the  secondary  sandstone,  limestone,  and  gyp. 
sum,  met  with  in  Mexico,  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Mexiean  Volcanoes. — In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, which  extends  with  little  interruption  from  lat.  24°  N,  to  lat,  S°  S.  The  most  north 
em  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country  occur  near  the  town  of  Durango,  in  lat.  24°,  long.  104' , 
but  no  active  volcanoes  are  met  with  until  we  reach  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and 
here,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  five  occur,  so  placed  tliat  they  appear  derived  from  a  fissure 
traversing  Mexico  from  W.  to  E.,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain,  whicb,  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  forms  the  great  table-land  of  Mexico.  Tba 
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most  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Vera  Crua.  Tt  had  a. 
considerable  eruption  in  1793,  the  ashes  of  whioli  were  carried  as  far  as  Perote,  a  distoncB 
of  57  leagues.  In  the  same  province,  but  fetther  to  the  west,  occur  the  volcano  Orizava, 
the  height  of  which  is  17,370  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  500  feet  higher,  the  lofti- 
est iBountain  in  New  Spain.  The  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  for  several  centuries 
it  has  ejected  from  its  crater  only  smoke  and  ashes.  On  the  western'side  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colinia.  The  heiglit  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
about  9000  feet.  It  frequently  throws  up  smoke  and  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject 
kva.  The  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  much 
more  recent  than  the  others;  for  it  is  known  to  have  made  its  appearance  so  late  as  the  year 
1759.  la  llie  month  of  June,  of  that  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  subterraneous  noise 
was  heard  in  the  district  of  Jorullo.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  frightful  nature  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  From  the  beginning  of 
September  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-estnblishment  of  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  recommenced. 
The  ai&ighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four  square 
miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  teundaries  of  Ihb  convulsion  are 
still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  The  motpoys  or  volcanic  ground  near  its 
edges  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Plat/as  de  JoruUo ; 
but  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  throvra  up  increases  progressively  towards  the  centre 
to  a  height  of  524  feet.  These  who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  mountains  assent, 
that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  fiir  an  extent  of  more  than  Jialf  a  league,  that  frag- 
ments of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  vast  heights,  and  that  through  a  dense  clood  of  ashes 
lighted  up  by  volcanic  Are,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
chasms.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed 
Dusalt  in  concentrioal  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  striking  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  called  by  the  natives  homitos  (furnaces)  issued  forth  from  the  malpays,  having  still 
a  t^smperature  of  212°  Fahr,  Each  smaH  cone  is  a  fumarole,  from  which  a  thick  vapour 
ascends  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  subterraneous  noise 
is  hoard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of 
iie  furnaces,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from  300  to  1600  feet  each,  above  the  former  level 
of  the  plain,  sprang  up  from  a  chasm,  which  ranges  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  most 
elevated  of  tliese  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lava^  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  central 
volcano  continuri  till  the  month  of  February,  1760;  since  which  period  they  have  become 
less  frequent. 

The  five  active  volcanoes  just  noticed  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  chain  of  intermediate 
ones  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a  similar  origin. 
Thus,  Orizava  is  connected  with  Popocatepeii  by  Uie  Cofre  de  Perote,  and  with  Jorullo  by 
the  extinct  volcano  of  Mexico,  called  Iztaccihiiatl ;  and  the  geognostical  structure  of  them 
flud  all  those  high  mountains  that  rise  above  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the  same  parallel 
appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  tiachyte,  firam  apertures  in  which  the  existing 
volcanoes  act. 

The  same  law  prevails  in  the  states  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  between 
Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  volcanoes  here,  instead  of  being  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parallel  to  it.  In  these  provinces  no 
less  than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes  are  enumerated,  all  of  tliem  contamed  between  10° 
and  15"  N.  lat.  Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a  state  of  eruption  are  Loa  Fuegoa 
of  Guatemala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica,  and  Bombacho. 

Ores,  ^c. — Tin  ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  in  the  Old  World, 
appears  hut  sparingly  in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Cfomanja,  which  are  situated  in  syenite, 
afford  veins  of  silver  ore;  and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America, those  of  Guanaxuato, ate 
situated  in  a  vein  of  silver,  which  intersects  a  primitive  clay  slate,  passing  into  talc  slate. 
Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  These  rocks  are  characterised 
by  the  general  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  absence  of  quartz ;  and  of  the  felspars,  tlie 
ryakolite,  or  glassy  felspar,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  ricli  gold  mine  of  Villalpatido,  near 
Guanaxuato,  traverses  a  porphyry,  the  basis  of  which  is  alhed  to  phonolite,  and  in  which 
hornblende  is  very  rare.  The  veins  of  Zuriapan  IraveraB  porphyries,  having  a  basis  of 
greenstone,  which  rock,  as  is-frequently  the  case,  contains  many  interesting  mmerals,  such 
as  mesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  green  garnet,  fiuor  spar,  chrysoprase,  fire  opal, 
Biilphur,  carbonate  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  orpiment.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  de' 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran,  are  situated  in  porphyry. 

The  traiisition  rocks  of  Mexico  which  most  abound  in  ores  are  timestoae  and  greywacke , 
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II  e  Iran   tion  limestone  affords  ores  of  silver  at  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Lomo  de 
1  the  north  of  Zuriapan;  and  rich  silver  mines  are  situated  in  tlie  rocks  of  the  grey 

wa  leg    up. 

1  'i  ondary  deposits  most  proliEc  in  ores  are  those  of  the  limestone  series :  (hns  we 
a  e  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  tlie  Real  de  Catorce,  as  well  as  those  of  El  Doctor  and 
\a  i  n  ar  Zuriapan,  traverse  whut  Humboldt  descrlhes  under  ihe  name  of  alpine  lime- 
stone In  that  and  the  fornijition  named  by  the  same  author  Jura  limestone,  are  situated  the 
fan  ou      Iver  mines  of  Tasco  and  Tehuilotepec,  in  the  intendency  of  Mexico. 

Tl  mean  produce  of  llie  mines  of  New  Spain,  including  the  northern  part, oF  New 
Bi6  ay  and  those  of  Otixaca,  is  estimated  et  about  1,541,015  troy  pounds  of  silver, — a 
quan  y  equal  to  two-thirds  of  what  is  annually  raised  from  the  whole  globe,  and  ten  times 
as  mu  h  as  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  remarks, 
the  p  odu  o  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  gold  is  not  much  greater  than  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  only  to  4315  troy  pounds. 

The  silver  obtained  from  the  Mexican  mines  is  extracted  from  different  ores.  Most  of  ^* 
is  obtained  ftom  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  arsenical  gray  silver  ore,  horn  ore  oi 
muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  silver  ore.  Native  silver  is  useless  in  the  north- 
ern districts.  In  Mexico  there  are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places,  which  afford  silver. 
These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3O0O  mines,  and  tliere  are  between  4000  and 
5000  veins  and  other  repositories  of  silver. 

Copper,  iror>,  lead,  and  mercury  are  also  procured  in  Mexico,  but  in  small  quantities, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  the  ores  of  any  of  these  metals. 
SuBBECT,  2. — Botany. 

Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of  North  and  of  South  America,  though  it  has 
a  greater  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  productions;  but  the  mountains  are 
not  so  lofly,  the  gieat  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twice  interrupted  within  its  limits. 
The  northern  Cordillera  at  Nicaragua  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depression,  but  again 
rears  itself  for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  and  is  there  crowned  with  a  very  fine 
plain,  called  the  Table.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation ;  thence,  proceed- 
ing still  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  hills  appear,  not  above  300  or  400  feel 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded'  by  plains  and  savannahs;  and,  finally,  about  Chagres  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Chorrera  on  the  other,  tliese  also  disappear  for  a  few  miles,  and  the  coun- 
try becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  fiat.  Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf  inoun- 
lams  again  thicken,  and,  becoming  connected,  form  a  small  cordillera,  running  from  ai)ou^ 
opposite  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of^Mandingo;  where  is  the  second  break.  The  land  then 
continues  low  lhron|rh  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  wpsl  abundant  in  rivers; 
those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  or  Darien,  and  those  on  the  south  In 
that  of  St.  Miguel :  beyond  which  point  the  cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  enters  South  America.  The  vegetation  of  the  isthmus  is  very  luxuriant,  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  like  those  of  other  similar  intertropical  countries.  The  grain  cultivated  is 
Rice  and  Indian  Corn.  The  Sugar-Cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Cofiee  and  Cacao 
are  raised  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Caoutchouc  tree,  Milk  tree  (^Palo  de  Vaca),  and 
Vanilla  plant  abound  in  the  woods.  The  charcoal  made  from  many  of  the  trees  is  consider- 
ed excellent  for  smelting ;  and,  as  such,  is  exported  to  Peru,  and  is  in  mnch  request  there. 
Some  of  them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  used  by  the  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. The  barks  of  others  are  medicinal,  or  abound  in  tannin.  Ink  is  made  both  from 
gall-nuts  and  a  bush  called  Alsifax,  resembling  the  Caper.  Many  valuable  resins  are 
extracted  from  different  trees;  particularly  one,  distilled  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the 
Palo  Santo,  or  holy  tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and  used  both  as  a  remedy  for  disorders 
and  to  bum  as  incense.  The  Styrax  officinalis  of  Linnsua  is  very  abuoiknt,  the  gnm 
extracted  from  it  selling  at  two  dollars  the  pound.  With  the  gum  fiowing  from  the  Caout- 
chouc tree,  while  yet  liquid,  the  inhdiitants  manufacture  a  sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  prepared  in  this  country.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods, 
the  isthmus  challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd; 
who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Ijondon,  enumerates  no  less  lian 
ninety-seven  kinds,  of  which  he  has  communicated  specimens  to  tliat  institution. 

■  The  Mexican  republic,  which  extends  from  lat.  15"  to  laL  43°,  presents,  by  reason  of  ita 
geographical  position,  all  the  modifications  of  climate  which  we  should  find  in  passing  from  ' 
the  Senega!  river  to  Spain,  or  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  to  Bucharia,  This  variation  of 
climate  is  increased  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  by  the  mass  and  extra- 
ordinary form  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Upon  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
the  temperature  differs  according  to  the  elevation ;  and  it  is  not  the  solitary  peaks  alone, 
whose  summits,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with  firs  and  oaks;  whole 
provinces  produce  spontaneously  alpine  plants;  and  the  agriculturist,  dwelling  in  the  torrid 
zone,  loses  all  hia  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  effect  of  frost  or  the  abundance  of  enow.    From 
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this  order  of  things,"  it  may  easily  he  imagined  that,  in  ho  mountainous  and  extensive  a 
country  as  Mexico,  (liere  is  an  immense  variety  of  indigenous  productions,  and  scarcely  a 
plant  exists  on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  some  part  of  the  country.* 

No  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  a  much  frequented 
portion  of  the  empire  can  be  conveyed  than  by  the  journal  of  a  German  botanist,  Schiede, 
vory  recently  published  in  tlie  lAnniea,  to  which  we  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  for  a 
description  of  the  country  between  Jalapa  and  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  the  people  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink  from  the  saccharine  substance 
of  Maize,  Manioc,  Banana,  and  the  pulp  of  some  Mimosas ;  but  they  also  cultivate  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Pine-Apple  family  iAgave  umericana)  in  order  to  convert  ila  juice  intd  a  spi- 
rituDUB  fluid.  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  iields  of  Maguey,  whose  long, 
sliarp,  and  thorny  leavea  contrast  strangely  with  the  glossy  and  tender  texturo  of  tha  foliage 
of  Bananas.  It  is  not  till  after  eight  years  tliat  this  plant  shows  signs  of  flowering,  and 
affords  the  "  honey"  (as  it  is  callad)  which  is  used  for  making  Pnlquo.  The  interior  is  cut 
out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three  months  to  afford  daily  a  large  quantity  of  sap, 
amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  quartillos,  or  375  cubic  inches,  daily, 
for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  Agave  plantations  are  always 
situated  in  the  most  arid  spots,  where  hardly  any  soil  covers  the  rocks.  The  culture  of  the 
Agave  possesses  many  advantages  over  Maize,  Wheat,  or  Potatoes,  as  the  plant  is  not 
affected  by  the  drought,  frost,  or  bail,  which  so  often  prevail  on  the  high  ports  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cordillera.  The  stalk  perishes  after  flowering,  and  an  immense  number  of  suckers 
spring  up  in  its  place.  The  man  who  jilants  30,000  or  40,000  stems  of  Maguey  is  sure  of 
leaving  his  family  rich,  though  it  requires  patience  and  courage  to  persevere  in  a  culture 
which  will  not  be  profitable  in  less  than  fiJlcen  years.  In  good  soil,  the  Agave  sends  up  its 
floivering  stem  in  five  years ;  .in  a  poor  soil,  not  sooner  than  in  twenty. ,  The  "  honey"  or 
juice  of  the  Agave  ia  a  very  pleasant  subacid ;  and  fennents  readily,  owing  to  the  saccha- 
rine and  mucilaginous  propel  ties  that  it  contains.  The  smell,  however,  of  tjie  liquor  that  is 
obtained  is  most  putrid  and  disgusting,  hut  those  Europeans  who  have  overcome  their  dis- 
like to  it,  prefer  Pulque  to  every  other  drink.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be  stomachic, 
strengthening,  and  nutritious,  and  speak  in  rapture  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  made 
at  Tlocotitlan,  where  the  peculiar  soil  gives  a  remarkable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  and  where 
there  are  plantations  of  Agave  that  annually  yield  more  than  40,000  livres  of  rental.  The 
Maguey  was  not  only  the  Vine  but  the  Papyrus  and  tha  Hemp  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  painted  their  hieroglyphics  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves.  A  thread  called 
vita,  which  has  the  advantage  of  never  twisting,  is  still  used  that  is  prepared  from  it,  and 
its  thorns  serve,  like  those  of  the  Cactus,  for  pins  and  nails.  A  highly  intoxicating  spirit  is 
also  extracted  from  the  Maguey.  Vanilla,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention,  abounds 
in  Mexico;  though  the  natives  take  no  pains  to  cultivate  so  valuable  a  plant. 

The  Cactus  coccinellifer  (/g-.  1030.),  which  nourishes  the  valuable  Cochineal  Insect,  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  dye  which  the  insect 
affords,  long  before  the  conquest  of  (hat  country,  the  plantations  being  called  Nopaleros. 
From  the  district  of  Oaxaca  alone  the  amount  exported  has  been  estimated  at  above  SOO.OOOt 
ster]  Og  and  the  annual  consump- 
ton  of  cochineal  in  Great  Britain 
only  s  about  750  bags,  or  150,000 
lbs  valued  at  275,000i.;  "a  vast 
amount "  as  the  authors  of  the  In- 
(rod  «■/  on  to  Entomology  well  ob- 
serve for  so  small  a  creature,  and 
we  1  calculated  to  sliow  us  the  ab- 
surd ty  of  despising  any  animals  on 
■■,  of  Uieir  minuteness."   The 


plant  bears  much  resemblance  t 
the  Cactus  Opuntm,  or  Priekly- 
Poar  and  is  easily  cultivated  in  dry 
rocly  spots:  the  Cochineal  Insect 
n  lar  to  the  Meal  Bug  of  the  gardens,  and  equally 
Tl  e  male  mi^  ts,  hich  are  comparatively  few 
m  number,  are  winged:  when  the  females  are  with  young,  they  ere  placed  on  iifferent 
Cactus  plants,  which  is  called  sowing  them.  Here  they  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  num- 
bers, and,  four  months  after,  the  harvest  commences ;  when  the  insects  are  brushed  off  with 
a  squirrel's  or  deer's  tail,  by  the  women,  who  sit  for  hours  under  one  Nopal  plant,  and  kill 
them,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  sometimes  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  in  the 
vapour-baths  of  the  Mexicans.  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdery  substance  is  preserved, 
wliich  increases  the  value  of  the  jr-  '-  - 
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AtliKCo,  in  Mexico,  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  aud  excellence  of  the  chirimoya 
iA.nmxa  cherimolia)  which  it  produces.  Tliis  is  cultivated  in  many  of  liie  hotter  parts  d 
S<iuth  .A.merica,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  country. 

The  Chrirosteraon,  or  Hand  Plant  (Jg.  1031.),  was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  1801, 
fomiinff  immense  forests  in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  in  New  Spain. 
From  time  immemorial,  a  single  individual  of  this  tree  had  been  cui- 
Heated  m  tiie  gardens  of  Tztapalapan,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Montezuma,  before  the  conquest  of  Peru ;  and  the 
Indians  attached  a  religious  veneration  to  it,  believing  that  not  an- 
other specimen  existed  or  would  exist  in  the  world.  This  taste  for 
horticulture  still  prevails  amon^  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  dress- 
ing with  garlands  the  stands  where  they  vend  vegetables  or  pulque, 
'  arrane'e  nosegays  of  freslily  gathered  flowers  among  the  Peaches, 
_  -je  Apples,  and  Sapotillas  which  they  display.* 

The  true  Jalap  (Purga  de  Xalapa),  that  well-known  and  potent 
medicine  is  the  root,  not,  as  is  edmetimes  supposed,  of  Mirabilis  Ja- 
lapa  but  ot  the  Convolvulus  JalapB,  a  climbing  plant  which  grows, 
at  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  metres,  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  de- 
lighting in  cool  shady  situations,  among  woods  and  on  the  slope  of 
3  singular  that  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
, ...  r  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  M,  Michaux  should  also  have  met  with 
n  Florida.  The  annual  consumption  of  Jalap  in  Europe  has  been  stated  at  7500  quintals, 
an  amount  which  Humboldt  thinks  must  be  considerably  over-slated.  Its  price  at  Xalapa, 
when  the  largest  quantity  is  obtained,  is  from  120  to  130  francs  the  quintal  of  about  100  lbs. 
The  Dahlias,  those  univei'sal  fevourites,  whose  many-coloured  blossoms  give  such  splen- 
dour to  our  parterres  at  a  season  when  the  approach  of  winter  renders  them  doubly  valuable, 
as  well  aa  many  other  semi-hardy  plants,  are  natives  of  the  cool  and  hilly  parts  of  Mexico. 
SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoo!<CT  of  these  interesting  regions  has  only  of  late  been  partially  made  known  to 
modern  science ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  court  of  Spain  In  send- 
ing Hernandez  for  the  expies?  purpose  of  investigating  the  animal  productions  of  the  New 
World,  the  result  of  his  misoion  was  unattended  either  by  commercial  or  scientific  advan- 
tages. Vague  and  trivial  notices,  accompanied  only  by  Kirbarous  Indian  names,  rendered 
tha  worts  of  Hernandez  nearly  unintelligible  even  to  the  European  naturalists  of  that  age, 
and  the  author  and  his  book  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have  now  opened  the  natural  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  researches  and  the 
enterprise  of  Europeans.  And  altliough  (he  zoologicd  gleanings  hitiierto  made  on  the  table- 
land have  been  very  local,  and  comparatively  scanty,  they  are  sufficient  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  ornithology ;  tlic  only  department  in  which  we  possess,  as  yet,  any  collectbns. 
To  this,  consequently,  wo  must  from  necessity  restrict  our  notice ;  since  the  others,  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  travellers,  cannot  be  recognised  or  named  by  the  mo- 
derna  There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  union 
of  the  southern  and  nortliern  American  Fauna  lakes  place  on  that  high  table  isthmus  which 
geonraphically  divides  the  two  moat  prominent  divisions  of  the  New  World ;  and  this  idea 
1  =o  fim        n  by   h     oDowing  delails. 

r  B  d  mm  n  b  til  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States  :— 
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T     ah  ve  species  are  mostly  migratory,  visiting  the  United 
es      breed,  and  returning  southward.    It  does  not  appear, 
I  Mexican  Gulf;  since  not  one,  out  of  tlie  whole  thirty- 
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It  results  from  this  enumeration,  that  of  H3  species  of  land  birds,  hitherto  ascertained, 
by  us,  to  be  natives  of  Mexico,  68  appear  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country,  11  are 
also  natives  of  South  America,  and  34  of  North  America.  These  facts,  so  important  in 
iliuatrating  the  great  principles  of  animal  distribution,  are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  tJiat 
we  could  not  withhold  thejn  troni  the  scientific  reader.  It  will,  however,  be  unnecessaiy  to 
enter  on  similar  details  regarding  the  water  birds ;  as  of  twelve  species  of  the  Duck  femily, 
sent  from  the  lakes  of  Real  del  Monte,  not  one  possessed  any  novelty,  tlie  whole  belonging 
to  those  species  distributed  over  North  America. 

Among  the  Wading  Birds  are  two  most  beautiful  species  of  Tiger  Bitterns,  hitherto  un- 
known to  naturalists,  and  which,  in  fa.ct,  we  have  not  yet  regularly  described.  One,  the 
TigrUoma  lineata,  or  Lineated  Bittern  (/g-.  1033.),  is  entirely  waved  with  fine  fulvous 
lines;  the  other,  T.  mexicana,  has  these  lines  enlarged  into  broader  bands,  while  the  chin, 
and  part  of  the  throat,  are  naked  (^Jig.  Ift^).  The  American  Bittern,  which  here  representa 
that  [f  L      p  al  0  1  c      no    b   "1  and  1  om   ts  smaller  size,  it  is  called  Bulor  minor 

(M'W6    ) 


The  Quad  up  ds  I  ts,  5-c  a  e  too  1  ttl  >  own,  to  permit  any  satisfactory  accoun< 
Ijeing  givfin  of  thera.  Tlie  only  quadrupeds  brouglit  home  by  Mr.  Bullock  were  a  new  Lynx, 
the  Canadian  Porcupine,  two  small  MonJteys,  and  a  small  Tiger  Cat.  Deer  and  Antelopes, 
of  some  unknown  species,  are  fiDund  on  the  table-land,  while  the  Bison,  according  to  Mr. 
Ward's  admirable  account  of  Mexico,  is  slated  to  visit  Texas  in  great  herds. 
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Span  urds,  M  x  o  fo  n  d  he  n  t  po  erfUl  and  populous,  and, 
I  the  moBt  c  V  1  ed  emp  e  ol  any  U  e  western  world.  Estalla 
and  ome  oth  vritere  have  argued,  that 
Mex  CO  con  a  ns  now  a  greater  number  of 
people  tha  at  any  former  period  ;  but  the 
m  roue  ru  ned  ties  traced  by  Humboldt 
c  need  th  1 1  a  eller  of  the  contrary,  at 
least  fts  to  tl  e  pace  comprised  under  the 
emp  e  of  Montezuma.  The  plan,  too,  of 
anc  ent  Mex  co  ecently  found  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock hows  t  to  have  been  greater  than 
the  modem  ty  This  empire  also  had  at- 
taned  seve  1  espects  to  no  inconsider- 
able he  gl  t  ot  c  1  satioo.  The  Mexictina 
had  e  calenda  of  vhich  a  representation  is 
he  e  g  en  (fig  1036.),  more  accurate  than 
li  at  of  the  Greets  and  Romans;  they  built 
k  ire  e  lee  1  fy  and  regular  pyramids- 
tl  ey  smelt  I  metals,  and  cat  the  hardest 
E  one  a  d  hey  ecorded  events  by  paint- 
ngs  of  ft  pec  i  a  character,  which  were 
1  tie  nfe  o  the  hierogIy(jhics  of  Egypt 
Two  specimens  of  these  ancient  paintings 
are  here  exhibited  (A  1037.).  There 
I  regular  gradation  of  rants  in  the  empire  and  Ihe  exorbitant  power  and  pnde  of 
t  contrasted  with  the  almost  enslaved  state  of  the  body  of  the  people.     The 


independent  republics  of  Tlascala  ond  Cholnla  afforded  indications  of  a  certain  advance  in 
political  science,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadful  bnrbnnsni  Human  sacri- 
fices offered  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most  ferocious  ntes,  oasiniikte  their  character  to 
that  of  savages  in  tlieJr  rudest  slate,  A  recent  examination  of  tlie  hierogJyphical  tables  of 
the  Mexicans  has  exhibited  a  view  of  the  revolutTons  of  the  empire,  and  has  shown  them 
to  be  caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  migratory  nations  from  the  north  The  first  wss 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  in  648,  and  the  last  of  the  Aztec,  m  1196  Enquiry  has  in  vain  beer, 
made  after  any  northern  people  who  could  have  brought  into  Metico  anv  tinfture  of  civil 
isation;  and  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  whateier  civilifiation  there  was,  originatal 
within  the  empire  itself,  tlioiigh  the  rude  conquerors  might  a'-  is  usual  in  Euc,h  cases,  adopt 
Ijie  arts  and  institutions  of  the  conquered  people  still  retaining  depp  traces  of  their  own 
original  barbarism. 

The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortez  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  dajing  adventurers,  whom  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and  the  terror  produced  by 
them  rendered  invincible.  After  a  resistanee  not  without  some  glory,  the  Aztec  empiru 
was  overthrown,  and  Mexico,  with  Peru,  became  the  brightest  gems  in  the  Spanish  crown. 
There  appears  no  doubt  tiiat  a  great  part  of  tl  e  natiofi,  JncJuding  most  of  the  nobility  ami 
priesthood,  perished  at  the  tin  e  of  ti  e  conq  eat  hut  considerable  numbers  still  survived, 
and  continued  to  live  in  separate  v  Uagps  w  th  a  local  jurisdiction.  Although  the.  country 
was  in  alt  respects  ill  governed  yet  th?  1  opes  of  immense  wealth  attracted  a  number  of 
Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  mult  d1  ed    n  a  country  abounding  vrith  the  necessaries 
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of  life.  Even  the  Indians,  wham  thp  Spa  'ards  at  last  sought  to  protect,  jiicrcascj  vlieir 
numbers  in  the  course  of  the  lost  ueitury  ai  d  tro  n  the  intercourse  betweeo  the  two  'acea 
a  very  nunieroua  mixed  tribe  originj,teJ 

Tlie  spirit  of  revolution  and  indepe  idsnce  which  was  gradually  diffused  in  the  mildly 
governed  English  colonies,  did  not,  for  some  lime  reach  those  under  the  Spanish  sway. 
The  habits  of  implicit  submission  and  the  igi  orance  which  accompanied  it,  prevented  all 
but  a  few  daring  spirits  from  forming  e\ea  the  dea  of  emancipation.  Yet  a  root  of  discon- 
tent was  deeply  lodged.  The  Creoles  or  bpaniarda  born  in  America,  were  now  the  most 
numerous  race,  and  were  always  increasingly  preponderant  But  the  Spanish  government, 
trom  a  shorb-sighted  policy,  placed  ail  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  politica!  power,  in  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe.  The  discontents  of  the  proscribed  Creoles, 
hovuever,  might  long  have  fermented  without  explosion,  had  not  their  ties  with  Europe  been 
broken  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spaiii.  The  principle  of  loyalty  itself  led  them  indig- 
nantly Ifl  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  frame  a  provisional  government  for  themselves;  and 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they  were  unwilling  to  recognise  either  the 
local  authoritira  established  in  Spain,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  king  himself!  The  contest 
was  long,  bloody,  and  desperate ;  for  moat  of  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  military  skill  and 
discipline,  wore  at. first  on  the  side  of  the  native  Spaniards;  hut,  after  many  vicissitudes 
and  many  dangers,  both  internal  and  external,  the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
stitution, nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

After  the  prolonged  struggle  for  independence,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Iturbide,  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  in  1823.  Tliis  short- 
lived empire  was  overthrown  in  the  followinjf  year,  and  in  1824  the  Mexicans  adopted  a 
constitution  of  government,  formed  closely  on  the  mode!  of  that  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
new  federal  republic  was  divided  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict, each  state  being'  provided  with  its  local  government,  while  tlie  foreign  relations  and 
general  interests  of  the  confederacy  were  confided  to  the  general  congress.  The  president 
and  senate  were  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  respective  slates ;  the  representatives  for  the 
term  of  two  years  by  the  people.  This  constitution,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
civil  dissensions,  and  appeals  to  the  sword  too  often  decided  the  disputes  of  rival  chiefe  or 
political  parties.  But  it  continued  to  preserve  a  nominal  existence,  at  least,  until  October, 
ltj35,  when  it  was  set  aside  by  tlie  decrees  of  the  general  Congress,  suppressing  the  state 
legislatures,  and  providing  for  the  division  of  the  country  into  departments.  Under  this 
new  order  of  things,  the  president  is  to  be  chosen  by  an  indirect  vote,  and  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  by  direct  popular  vote ;  the  executive  head  of  each  department  to  be  appointed 
by  the  supreme  national  government 

Owmg  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  give  nothing-certain  as  to  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  republic.  The  army  is  not  large,  but  seems  to  be  pretty  efficient.  The 
want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent  Mexico  from  being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little 
confidence  con  be  placed  in  any  statements  relative  to  the  finances.  The  annual  revenue 
is  stated  to  be  about  15,000,000  dollars. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of  produc- 
tions which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great  tabular 
mass  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calientes),  temperate  knds  (tierras 
tenipladas),  and  cold  lands  (terras  frias).  The  warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of 
yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pesti- 
lence, tiial  even  the  natives  preferred  to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and 
Europeans,  except  iJie  few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pass  through  it  in  trembling  haste, 
as  if  death  pursued  them.  The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetatbn,  exhibit- 
ing on  a  few  scattered  spots  the  plants  of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  "  temperate  lands," 
that  the  real  and  efiective  vegetation  exists;  and  there  the  finest  plants  of  tlie  most  genial 
temperate  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  known 
world.  The  Mexican  wheat  excels  that  of  all  other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abun- 
dance, provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it  have  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient 
moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the  proper  grain  of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  standing  food  of  the  people.  Its  harvests  are  equally  profuse.  Barley  and  rye 
(seldom  oats),  grow  on  the  colder  grounds,  the  first  forming  the  chief  food  of  hoi'aes.  Farther 
flown  grows  the  banana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  high, 
iat  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetables  it  yields 
the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  fruit  in  ten  months  ailcr 
planting,  and  then  require  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that  new  shoots  may  spring  from 
them  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  tlie  roots.    The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yield 
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ed  by  it,  is  to  that  of  wheat,  as  133  to  I,  onii  to  Chat  of  potatoes,  as  44  to  1.  The  ma.iiioc 
root,  under  the  same  cliitiEite,  can  be  made  to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  and  whole- 
Bome  furiiia.  The  Mexicans  set  much  value  also  on  the  maguey,  which  is  extensively  cul 
tivated,  and  yields  annually  about  150  quarts  of  a  sweet  juice,  easily  convertible  into  pultjue, 
tie  favourite  fermented  liquor  of  the  people.  The  most  remarkable  feilure  is  that  of  the 
ootato,  which,  thougii  growing  both  in  North  and  South  America,  had  not  reached  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  conqu^t,  and  is  still  rare  and  of  inferior  quality.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton are  all  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  only  for  internal  use ;  and  cacoa,  though  an 
universal  beverage,  is  procured  by  importation.  Cochineal  is  almc«t  the  only  article  col- 
lected estensively  for  export.  The  culture  is  laborious,  and  has  diminished  of  late,  but  the 
price  has  not  increased,  substitutes  being  employed.  There  is  also  indigo,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Guatemala.  Vanilla,  the  flavouring  material  of  the  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  tha 
forests  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  CruB,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  8000i.  or  10,00(W.  value 
annually. 

The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objects  which  have  connected  the  idea  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  roroajitic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexico.  Gold  and, silver,  by  a  natural 
illusion,  have  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  a  lustre  beyond  that  of  any  other 
metal,  Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abundance ;  but  Mexico,  since  the  first  discovery, 
has  produced  more  silver  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  united.  The  silver  ore  of  Mexico 
is  lar  from  rich;  it  seldom  yields  ciore  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth, 
while  that  of  Saxony  yields  ten  or  even  fifteen  ounces.  It  is  situated  also  very  deep  in  (he 
ground.  The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  obtained  with  comparatively  ' 
little  difficulty ;  for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  ti>a  heart  of  dreary  and  almost 
inaccessible  deserts,  the  mines  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great  table  plain,  are 
surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  witJi  all  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
There  are  3000  mines  in  Mexico;  most  of  them,  however,  are  now  unproductive,  and  even 
rumous :  but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged  to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle 
of  their  capita!  remained,  by  the  enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
realised.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  undertaken  by  Obregon, 
a  poor  man,  who,  by  begging  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on  a  fruitless  excavation 
dm'ing  eleven  years,  till  he  came  at  length  upon  the  great  vein,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  yielded  about  2,500,000  dollars  annually.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  Iha  district  of 
Sombrerete,  yielded  4,(M0,O00  dollars  in  six  months;  but  its  product  has  been  by  no  means 
so  steady.  The  purification  of  the  metal  is  eflecled  either  by  smelting  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  The  latter  mode  is  considered  the  most  eligible,  especially  since  the  forests 
have  been  Uiinned  by  the  quantity  already  consumed  in  the  smelting  process:  16,000  quin- 
tals of  mercury  are  required  for  the  mines  of  Mexico ;  a  quantity  difiicult  to  procure, 
especially  while  the  Spanish  government  monopolised  and  retailed  it  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  continued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion. From  1750  to  1759,  the  average  appeared  to  be  10,508,000  dollars;  from  1771  to 
1803,  it  was  19,688,000;  but  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  the  duties  levied 
implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  for  contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be 
25,000,000.  During  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly 
reduced,  the  water  having  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery 
destroyed,  and  the  workmen  dispersed.  The  annual  average  produce  since  the  revolution 
is  not  more  than  12,000,000  dollai's.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
1810,  amounted  to  the  value  of  17,930,000  dollars,  had  alien  in  1825  to  3,651,000.  The 
mine  of  Guanasuato  yielded,  io  1810,  511,000  marks  of  silver;  in  1825,  only  100,000. 
Extraordinary  efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  Bi'itish  capitalists  to  restore  and  extend  the 
produce  of  these  mines.  During  the  period  of  excited  speculation  in  1825,  numerous  com- 
panies were  undertaken  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  shares  sold  for  some  time  at  advancing 
premiums.  There  were  also  two  American  and  one  German.  The  English  companies 
began  their  operations  with  the  greatest  spirit;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  enor- 
mous expense  must  be  incurred  before  the  smallest  return  could  be  hoped  for.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  erected  anew — horse  whims,  magazines,  stamps,  crushing  mills,  and  washing  vats ; 
hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  were  to  be  purchased ;  roads  to  be  made ;  establisliments  to 
be  formed  for  the  process  of  amalgamation.  These  expenses  have  absorbed  the  subscribed 
capita!  of  the  companies,  and  the  produce  has  not  yet  answered  expectation,  though  tlie 
vein  of  Veta  Grande  in  Zacatecas  has  yielded  3,000,000  dollars  to  the  Bolanos  Company. 
The  value  of  the  Mexican  gold  does  not  exceed  7000  marks,  or  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually.  Tiie  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establish  men  t,  in  which  all  the  processes  are 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Bullock  conceives,  with  that  ele- 
gance of  design  which  might  be  desired.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  within 
Hie  hour.  So  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  reijuired ;  yet  there  have  passed  through  it  pro- 
bably upwards  of  8,000,000,000  dollars. 

Manufiictures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state.     A  strong 
prejndice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  labour:  in  consequence  of  which,  it  la 
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chiefly  confined  to  criminals,  or  persons  compelled  by  debt  to  engage  in  it.  These  work- 
men are  immured  s.k  'n  a  prison;  and  high  walls,  double  doors,  barred  windows,  together 
with  the  severo  corporal  punishments  ofen  inflicted  on  the  inmates,  make  these  places 
resemble  an  ill-conducted  gaoL  There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  coarse  red 
earthenware,  which  is  used  in  all  the  operations  of  cookery ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons.  The  amount  of  these,  in  good  times,  was  reckoned  at  7,000,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  declined  during  the  Irouhlea.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  miffht  be  ex- 
pected, been  a  fiivourite  occupation.  Services  of  plate,  worth  30,000  or  40,000  dollars,  have 
been  manufactured  at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship,  may  rival  the  best 
nf  the  kind  in  Europe.  Glass  has  also  made  great  progress,  Tho  coaches  of  Mexico  have 
long  been  celebrated  botli  for  good  construction  and  beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition 
of  all  who  possibly  can,  to  liave  their  coach. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  lame  for  wealth.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article ;  next  to  tliis  is  cochineal ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  sugar,  flour,  indwo,  provisions,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  logwood,  and 
pimento.  The  exports  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1824,  amounted  to  13,083,000  dollars,  of  which 
7,437,000  were  for  European  and  otlier  foreign  porta ;  4,360,000  for  American  ports ;  and 
284,000  for  other  Mexican  ports.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods, 
wine,  brandy,  and  metala,  were  from  Europe  1,468,000 ;  America,  3,023,000 ;  other  Mexi- 
can ports,  aH,00O.  Under  the  Spanish  regime.  Vera  Cruz  and  Aeapulco  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade ;  but  since  the  revolution,  a  considerable  amount  has  centered  in  other  ports, 
of  which  the  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Marina; 
Campeachy  and  Tabasco  in  the  south ;  San  Bias  and  MazaOan  on  the  western  coast;  and 
Guavmas  m  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
in  1834  was  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolerable,  so  lar  a  they  e  te  d  1  ng  the  level  surface  of  the 
high  table-land.  But  the  steep  declivities  from  th  to  tl  ritime  plain  along  both  seas, 
were  long  impassable  for  a  carriage  of  any  des     pt  B  f      the  late  revolution,  however, 

the  merchants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a  most  m  gnil  t  h  hway,  so  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  declivities,  that  loaded  wagons  could  as  d  t  m  V  -a  C  uz  upwards  to  Mexico,  and 
thence  down  to  Aeapulco.  This  public  work  w  t  pted  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
was  found  by  recent  travellers  in  an  unfinished  d  gl  led  tate;  but  it  can  scarcely  bo 
doubted  that  the  new  government  will  soon  av  il  th  m  1  es  f  the  means  they  now  possess, 
to  complete  so  important  an  undertaking 

Sect.  'Vl.—Civil     d  S       I  &I  t 

The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had  previ  nsly  b  st       ted  on  the  mcgt  vague  con- 

jecture, has  been  computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordmary  care.  He  copied  from  the 
arcliives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  an  ennmeration  made  in  1793, 
by  which  the  number  was  rated  at  4,483,539.  This  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumeration  is  always 
viewed ;  and  the  real  amount  might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the 
increased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  everywhere  building, 
he  considers  that  the  population  of  1823  might  be  safely  estimated  at  6,800,000.  It  has 
since  been  rated  at  10,000,000,  but  seemingly  too  high,  considering  that,  by  the  war,  not 
only  a  multitude  of  tlie  inhabitants  has  perished,  but  Uiat  many  of  3ie  sources  of  industry 
have  ceased  lo  be  productive.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  reckon  the  present  population 
at  about  8,000,000. 

The  elassits  of  society  are  singidarly  varied,  and  are  characterised  by  distinctions  more 
striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more  distinct  and  almost 
more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people,  actuated  by  the  strongest  seiiti- 
rnents  of  national  rivalry.  Those  cbisses  are,  native  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  born  in  Ar.ie- 
rica ;  the  mixed  castes ;  and  the  Indians. 

Tho  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetones,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  80,000,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  have  now  been  expelled;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revolution,  the  couit  of  Ma- 
drid, either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through  personal  interest,  !ies(owed  ex- 
clusively upon  them  every  office  in  its  colonies.  They  deported  themselves  as  beings  of  a 
decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  asserted,  Wdre  an  eiiS- 
minate  and  ignorant  race,  incapable  of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.  They  are  now 
fallen  from  their  high  estate.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities;  many 
of  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillance  by 
a  government  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy.  Captain  Hall  considers 
them,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  error  which  caused  their  ruin,  aa  not  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy. They  are  better  informed,  more  industrious,  and  more  highly  bred  than  the  natives, 
and  in  alt  respects,  except  on  the  national  question,  more  liberal.  As  merchants  tney  wore 
active,  enlprprisiiig,  and  honourable ;  and  towards  strangers  courteous  and  obliging.     It  could 
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never  certainly  be  exppcted,  that  they  should  not  resist  to  the  utmost  a  revolution  which 
(lepnied  thorn  of  their  station  in  society,  and  reduced  them  to  a  depressed  and  subordinate 

COllliltlOIl 

The  Crpolps,  or  Americins,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they  were  de- 
preiaed  beneith  the  prtpDnderance  ol  the  Europeans,  formed  a  privileged  class  in  compati- 
eoa  with  other  nitives  They  are  tond  of  splendour,  and  delight  to  ride  on  horses  richly 
cspariacned  {Jig.  1038.).  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the 
first  conquerors,  or  enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  en 
joy  fortunes  almost  more  than  princely.  Forty  or  fitly  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon  income,  even  Ibr  fami- 
lies who  do  not  possess  mines.  The  Conde  de  la  Valenoiana 
has  reppatedly  drawn  from  his  mine  1,200,000  dollars  in  one 
year  The  Conde  de  k  Regla,  from  the  profits  of  another, 
presented  to  the  king  two  ships  of  the  line  constructed  of  ce- 
dar These  immense  fortunes,  however,  are  often  dissipated 
m  ulterior  mining  speculations,  to  which  the  owuerS  are 
tempted  by  one  suecessfijl  adventure,  and  in  which  they  often 
squander  all  that  tbey  have  gained.  An  ostentatious  mode  of 
Mciiciii  fjcnilemen  'I'mgi  ^  I'age  fo''  gaming,  and  an  ill-arranged  domestic  eco- 

nomy, are  also  causes  which  involve  the  richest  families  in 
embarrassment,  and  preient  any  accumulation  of  capital.  The  entire  number  of  those  de- 
nomuiated  w  hiteb  m  Mexico,  is  about  1,.WO,000,  of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of 
Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles.  Very  few  of  tliese,  however,  are  free  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  blood  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  class; 
and,  notwitbblanding  somp  decided  e\ception3,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which,  most  of  them 
are  said  to  di'ipky  in  learning  the  pimciples  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The 
cau'ies,  however,  which  haie  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end;  and 
though  beneficial  change  are  not  to  be  effected  by  magic,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will  enable  the  Mexicans  to  take  the  station  for 
which  nature  has  destmed  Ihem. 

The  Indians  (_Jgs.  1039.  and  1040.),  descendants  of  the  original   possessors  of  Mexico, 

Etill  survive,  to  the  supposed  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000,  and  arc,  consequently,  nearly  three 

1040 


times  a?  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  hear  the  genera!  features  of  those  aborigines 
who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  They  have  the  same  swar- 
thy or  copper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the 
corner  curving  up  towards  the  templffi,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression 
of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  agloomy  and  severe  look.  Their  hair 
is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and  so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  slate  of  humidity.  They 
share  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  with  most  races  of  very, swarthy  complexion, 
an  exomption  from  almost  every  species  of  deformity.  Humboldt  never  saw  a  hunch-backed 
Indian,  and  squinting  and  lameness  are  very  rare.  They  escape  the  goitre,  even  in  districta 
where  it  is  prevalent.  None  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  fat  this  exemption  in 
nomadic  nations  can  apply  to  a  laborious  agricultural  race  like  the  Mexican  Indians;  and 
■.herelore  this  immunity  must  depend  on  eoraething  peculiar  in  their  structure.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  lew  attain  an  advanced  ag^ ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that^  what- 
ever age  a  Mexican  may  attain,  he  never  becomes  gray-haired.  He  leads  a  very  different 
life,  and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  incident  to  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  on  the  banks 
of  the  MissiseippL  A  peaceably  cultivator,  subsiBting  constantly  on  vegetable  food,  attains 
often  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  is  still  green  and  vigorous.  The  only  circumstance  wiiicb 
tjends  to  abridge  life  is  an  extravagant  use  of  the  inebriating  liquor  called  pulqiie,  especially 
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on  occasion  of  corning  to  market.  The  police  of  Mexico  sends  round  turnbrils  to  co.Ieet 
:ni;  (irunkarde,  like  eo  nisnj  dead  bodiea,  after  which  ihej  are  punisJied  by  being  obli^d  Ic 
work  chained  in  the  streets  for  several  days.  The  Spanish  governrnent  adoptfid  a  singulai 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Indiana,  confining  theia  in  villages  o(  thoir  own,  into  which  no  wliite 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  nor  were  they  admitted  into  «ny  placu  inhabited  by  whites.  Although 
the  Aateo  nrblea  mostly  perished  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  yet  some  still  remain,  who 
lay  claim  tr>  the  highest  rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whom  their  countrymen  pay  profound 
respect,  clffjly  denoting  the  importance  of  their  ancestry.  They  are  usually  invested  witli 
the  govern'f.ent  of  the  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exeicising  thoir  power  in  an  oppressive 
manner,  with  litl3e  regard  to  the  ties  which  unite  tliem  to  their  countrymen.  The  Indiana 
pay  a  tri'niite,  or  capitation  tax,  varying  at  different  times  and  places  ftora  one  to  five  dol- 
Isrs;  an  impost  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  degrading,  though  we  cannot  Ibinfc,  with 
the  bithop  of  Mechoncan,  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  substitute  the  aJcavala,  A 
few  of  them  have  amassed  .considerable  wealth,  amounting  even  to  160,000  or  200,000  dol- 
lars; but  in  general  they  labour  under  severe  poverty.  They  appear  to  bo  gifted  with  a 
clear  apprehension,  a  natural  logic,  and  a  capacity  of  cool  and  even  subtle  reasoning,  hut  to 
be  destitute  of  any  warmth  of  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiment.  Yet  the  love  of  flowers, 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable  since  the  time  of  Cortes,  seems  to  indicate  a  taste  for 
thij  beautjfui.  In  the  public  market  of  the  capital,  the  Mexican  surrounds  himself  with  an 
entrenchment  of  verdure,  and  the  ground  around  him  is  embellished  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
wiiich  are  daily  fsnewed.  They  evince  also  a  great  attachment  to  tho  arts  of  painting  and 
carving,  5-'.u  imitate  with  great  fecility  any  models  which  ere  presented  to  them.  A  pecu- 
liar apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican  Indian.  Ho  is  grave,  gloomy,  and  silent ; 
ho  loves  to  throw  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  indifferent  actions,  hut  is  often  seen  to  pass 
at  once  from  a  state  of  seemingly  profound  repose,  to  one  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agitar- 
tion.  Their  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Aztec  priest- 
hood and  all  tlieir  monuments,  for  wiiich  nothing  was  substituted  by  the  Spanish  eccleEiastics. 

The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  tlie  population  of  Mexico,  being  estimat- 
ed at  about  8,500,000,  They  are  either  mokttoss,  descended  from  mixture  of  the  white 
with  the  negro;  Zambos,  from  the  negro  and  Indian;  or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  cf  the 
white  with  the  Indian.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  tlie  happily  small  number  of  negroes 
introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven-eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white  was 
formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge  of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.  When  a  Mexican  con- 
sidered himself  slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  "Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourselH"  From 
a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with  terms 
for  the  finest  shades,  which  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour.  The 
union  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  what  is  called  a  quarteron ;  and  the 
onion  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron ;  afler  which,  the  next  generation 
is  accounted  white.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  can  distinguish,  even  in  the  dark,  the  differ- 
ent races,  by  the  odour  peculiar  to  their  cutaneous  transpiration.  Individuals  often  came 
before  courts  of  law  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  impure  mixtures;  and,  when 
possessed  of  influence,  obtained  verdicts  which  were  not  always  conformable  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  When  the  case  was  very  palpable,  however,  the  law  contented  itself  with 
declaring,  "that  they  should  be  held  as  white;"  a  concession  to  which  considerable  value 
seemed  to  be  attached.  But  since  the  political  distinctions  founded  on  colour,  have  beea 
abolished  by  the  revolution,  little  importance  is  attributed  to  difference  of  complexion. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  a 
body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitajit  wealth  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  eight  bishops  under  him,, 
have  not  among  them  more  than  600,000  dollars  a  year.  Neither  is  tlie  number  of  clergy 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  population  of  Ihe  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000;  or,  including  every  person  connected  with  the  church,  13,1)00  or  14,000,  A  num- 
ber of  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  excessively  poor,  their  income 
not  exceeding  100  doikra  a  year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  revolution.  In  1827,  according  to  Mr,  Ward,  seven  birfi- 
oprics  and  seventy-nine  cathedral  benefices  were  vacant;  in  156  colleges  and  convents  of 
Mexico,  only  280  individuals  had  taken  the  vows  during  five  years ;  and  only  93  were  set" 
ing  in  noviciate.  The  alms  collected  in  all  the  convents  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1826,  lo' 
only  204,000  dollars.  The  churches,  however,  in  Mexico,  Puehla,  and  other  large  cities,, 
are  of  surpassing  splendour ;  and  tho  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments,  surpasses  what  is 
displayed  in  the  richest  shrines  of  Europe.  Bigotry,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  prevails 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Spain ;  and  the  new  legislators  have  not  attempted  to  grant 
toleration  to  any  other  religion  IJian  the  Roman  Cafholic;  yet  many  of  the  best  inftirmed 
are  supposed  to  be  secretly  tinctured  even  with  the  scepticd  opinions  of  the  modern  French- 
school,  Tho  constituent  decree  of  1835  declares  that  the  Mexican  nation,  one,  sovereigDt, 
and  independent,  has  not,  and  does  not  profess,  or  protect  any  other  religion  than  the  Cami>- 
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lie,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  nor  is  the  exercise  of  any  other  tolerated.  The  IndituiH 
iiave  been  what  tlie  Spaoiards  call  converted  to  Uie  Christian  Jaitli;  but  the  change  has 
.evidently  been  not  a  change  of  creed,  but  a  commutation  of  one  ceremony  for  another,  and 
in  some  oases  their  ancient  ceremonies  are  retained.  Humboldt  seema  to  suppose  that  they 
merely  considered  the  Spanish  gods  to  have  vanquislied  their  gods,  and  thence  to  have 
become  entitled  to  their  honsage.  They  even  perauadad  themselv^  and,  it  is  said,  were 
nssured  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  emblem  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  identical 
with  the  sacred  Mexican  eagle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mexicans  display  an  extraordinary 
Brdour  in  adorning  tlie  churches  with  pictures  and  slatnes,  and  In  collecting  and  grouping 
flowers,  fruits,  and  every  thing  which  can  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  festivals.  But 
their  favourite  form  of  worship  w  dancing  round  the  alter,  and  with  astonishment  it  is  per- 
ceived, that  these  dsjices  are  the  same  with  which  their  ancestors  celebrated  the  immolation 
iif  human  victims  to  the  dreadful  god  of  war.  The  warrior  departs,  attired  in  the  full  cos- 
tume of  the  days  of  Montezuma ;  he  meets  another ;  fights,  vanqui^ea,  and  drags  him  by 
the  hair  before  the  emperor.  The  spectator  almost  expects  to  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow. 
When  Mr.  Balloclt  was  modelling  tJie  great  Mexican  idol,  the  natives  gazed  intently,  and 
some  of  them  were  beaid  to  observe,  that,  after  the  coniial  manner  in  which  they  had 
adopted  the  Spanish  gods,  they  might  have  been  allowed  to  retaip  a  few  of  their  own. 

The  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bright  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Fev^ 
governments,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science  than  that 
of  Spain  in  America,  It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its 
transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  400,000  dollars.  Geometry  and  astronomy  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Mexica  Humboldt  names  three  individuals,  Veksquez,  Gama,  and 
Alzate,  who  might  have  held  a  respeetahla  rank  in  Europe.  A  botanical  garden  and  col- 
lections of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale.  The  school  of  mines  pro- 
duced great  advantages  to  the  counlry,  and  the  pupib  vvere  initiated  even  in  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematics.  These  Jights,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  suffered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  the  long  revolution;  but  the  new  government  has 
endeavoured  to  revive  them. 

The  fine  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which,  at  an 
expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  I'oclty  passes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
a  collection  of  casta  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed 
an  income  of  25,000  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by  government ;  and  the  benefit  of  its 
exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public  edifices  which  adorned  the  capital 

The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain;  bull-fights,  and  r  1  oi  p  ss 
The  theatre  ia  still  &r  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  mother-country.  The  d  sa  of  ti  lad 
usually  black;  but  on  holidays  Ihey  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant    t  fF   w  th     I  h 

regard  to  the  richness  of  the  materiiiL     The  atthe  of  the  gentlemen,      pe      lly        h  rs 
back,  is   exceedingly  splendid ;  embroidered  breeches  of  coloured  le  th         d  m  d  w  th 
silver  buttons  and  silver  kco ;  over  their  short  calico  jacket  is  thrown        I      1    t   I    k 
oflen  embroidered  with  gold.     The  houses  of  the  weaiUiy  exhibit  aimil       pi     d  Th  y 

are  usually  three  stories  high,  and  the  fronts  painted  white,  crimson,  or  1  ght  g  'iom 

times  covered  with  glazed  porcelain.   The  finest  apartments  are  lofty  a  d   p  ed 

on  the  first  floor,  which  is  ascended  by  a  magnificent  staircase.    The  I  bmit         d 

M3  interior  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  b  m  d  t  (,  t 
resist  vain;  it  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers,  which  in  fine  weath  m  k  t  g  e- 
able  resort. 

Sect,  VII. — Local  Geography. 

Previous  to  the  new  administration  introduced  by  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  Indies,  this 
country  was  divided  into  the  following  provinces,  which  are  still  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 
L  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  southern  part,  or  all  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous and  valuable  portion  of  the  colony.  2,  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  comprising  the 
late  states  of  Xalisco  and  Zacatecas;  a  somewhat  ruder  tract,  bnt  containing  some  impor- 
tant cities  and  havens.  3.  The  new  Itingdom  of  Leon.  4.  The  colony  of  New  Santander 
5,  The  province  of  Coahuila,  and  6.  the  province  of  Texas,  on  the  north-east.  7.  The  pro- 
vince of  Sonora;  and  8.  that  of  Old  and  New  California,  on  the  north-west.  9,  The  pro- 
vince of  New  Biscay ;  and  10.  that  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  northern  interior. 

In  1776,  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was  then  styled,  was  divided  into  twelve 
iiitendencies,  and  three  provinces;  and  as  this  division  coincided  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  new  division  into  states,  it  is  given  below. 
The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  of  the  cap-, 
taincy-general  of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  commandancy-general  of  the  InternaJ  Provinces,  wasi 
divided  by  the  constitution  of  1824  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  the  Federal 
District:  this  arrangement  was  subverted  by  the  decree  of  IB35  already  mentioned,  which 
nrovided  for  a  new  division  of  the  pontitry  into  departinents. 
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The  slate  of  Mbk  co  comprises  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  fine  and  epleiidid  region,  varie- 
gated by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  volcanic  peaks  of  the  new 
world.  Ilfi  circumference  is  about  300  miles,  and  it  forms  the  very  centre  of  the  great  table- 
land of  AnahuHc,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre 
of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico  ifg.  1041.) ;  the  ancient  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan, 

-^  1041 
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haviiij,  been  bi  It  m  thp  middle  of  a  lake  and  connected  with  the  colllle^t  by  extensive 
causeways  or  dykes.  The  new  Mexico  is  three  miles  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  nearly 
six  from  that  of  Chalco;  yet  Humboldt  considers  it  certain,  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
teocalli,  or  temples,  that  it  occupies  the  identical  position  of  the  former  city,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  have  been  dried  up.  Mexico  was  long  considered  the  largest 
city  of  America;  but  it  Is  now  surpassed  by  [New  York,  perliapa  even  by  Rio  Janeiro.  Some 
estimates  have  raised  its  population  to  3)0,000;  but  it  may,  on  good  grounds,  he  fixed  at 
from  120,000  to  140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid.  "Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  tlie  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere;  with  the  exception  of  St, 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capita!  of  New  Spain,  for  the 
uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public  places.     The  architecture  is  generaJIy  of  a  very 

Eire  style,  and  there  are  even  edifices  of  a  very  heautifiil  structure."  The  palace  of  the 
te  viceroys,  the  cathedral,  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  con- 
vents, and  some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  fiirnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Pine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather 
the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of  the  city,  which  render  it  so  striking. 
Nothing,  m  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  from 
the  Burrounding  heightB.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the 
very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  appears  as  if 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tescuoo,  which,  surrounded  hy  villages  and  hemilets, 
resembles  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among  these  rise  the  fomous  volcano 
Popocatepetl  and  the  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone,  burns 
occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  excellent;  most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed.  Th'a 
annual  consumption  ii.  Mexico  has  been  computed  at  16,300  beeves ;  279,000  sheep ;  50,000 
hogs;  1,800,000  fow.a,.  including  ducks  and  turkeys;  205,000  pigeons  and  partridges.  The 
uiarketa  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by 
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crowds  of  canoes  along  the  Lake  of  Chaleo,  and  the  canal  leading  to  it.  These  canoes  are 
often  guided  by  females,  who  at  the  same  time  are  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portablc 
looms,  or  plucking  fowls,  and  throwing  the  feathers  into  the  water.  Most  of  the  flowers  and 
roots  have  been  raised  in  eliinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  an  invention  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  They  consist  of  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  tools,  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  black 
saline  mould,  which,  being  irr^t^d  by  the  water  of  tlie  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  aur- 
tounding  lake ;  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelm  it  with  destructive  inundations. 
The  coostniction  of  a  desagve,  or  canal,  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Zumpango, 
and  of  the  principal  river  by  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1639,  prevented  any  very  desolating 
flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted  with  skill  and  judgment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydraulic  works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water, 
the  largest  vessels  of  war  might  pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
plain  of  Mexica  The  alarms,  however,  have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while 
the  level  of  that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Acajiulco,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as  almost  tlie 
centre  of  the  wealth  of  America;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  took  their 
departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  western  over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming  as  if  it  were  excavated  \ty  art  out  of  a  vast 
circuit  of  granite  rocks,  whicli  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  To  Captain  Hall  and  his  com- 
-  paniona,  it  appeared  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  sea-porL  Yef  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
wretched  anchorage  amid  sand-baaks,  annually  received  from  400  to  500  vessels,  that  of 
Acapuico  scarcely  received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance 
of  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignifleanca.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  con- 
siderably revived,  and  its  customs,  after  falling  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1826, 
to  4(K),000.  According  to  Captain  Hall,  the  town  consists  of  not  more  than  SO  houses,  with 
It  large  suburb  of  huts,  built  of  reeds  wattled  in  open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the 
air.  It  is  guarded  by  an  extensive  and  ibrmidable  fortress,  commanding  the  whole  harbour. 
OtJier  places  of  great  interest  exist  in  the  valley  and  state  of  Mexica  Tezcuco  is  now 
only  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  these  are  peculiarly  grand.  The  foundations  and  remains  of  tem- 
ples, fortresses,  palaces,  and  other  extensive  buildings,  attest  a  period  when  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  America,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan;  still 
later  it  was  the  seat  of  literature  and  art,  the  Athens  of  America.  The  palace  of  the  for- 
mer tributary  king  could  not  he  viewed  without  forming  an  elevated  idea  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  orehitecture.  It  must  have  covered  several  acres,  is  raised  on  several  sloping  ter- 
races, and  of  materials  at  once  durable  and  beautiful.  All  round  Tezcuco  are  seen  raised 
mounds  of  brick,  mixed  with  aijiieducts,  ruins  of  buildings  of  enormous  strength,  and  many 
loi^  square  structures  nearly  entire.  Here  the  blind  zeal  of  tlie  first  bishop  collected  and 
committed  to  the  flames  all  the  monuments  of  Aztec  history  and  literature.  Near  Oturaba, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  but  now  little  more  than  a  village,  are  the  pyramids  of  Teotihii- 
acan,  the  two  principal  of  which  appear  to  be  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon :  the 
highest  of  them  has  been  recently 
estimated  by  Mr.  Glennie  at  221 
— — _  f  t  A  flight  )f  steps  leads  to  the 
J^aK.^  top  where  analtarappearsanoiently 
to  hive  betn  placed.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  numerous  pyramids,  about  30 
fppt  high  arranged  in  broad  and 
regular  streets  all  terminating  in 
the    great    py-amid    (,fig.    1042.). 

Zimapan  Real  del  Monte,  and  Tasco 

are  noted  for  tlieir  rich  silver  mines. 
Tlaipan  having  become  the  capital 
of  the  state  t  Slexico,  suddenly  rose 
ftom  a  petty  village  to  a  considerabli,  to  sn,  with  60OO  inhabitants  It  has  a  mint,  and  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Mexicans.  Cuernavaca,  a  place  of  some  importance,  is 
particularly  interesting  from  its  presenting  the  curious  monument  called  the  fort  of  Xochi- 
celco,  a  hill  about  400  feet  in  height,  artificially  cut  into  terraces,  and  faced  with  masonry. 
The  stones  are  covered  with  hieroglyph ical  figures. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high  table-land. 
It  has  few  mines,  but  contains  an  extensive  table  plain,  6000  feet  high,  eminently  fertile  in 
wheat,  maiae,  and  fruit  This  was  the  seat  of  republican  Mexico.  Tlaecala,  Ciiolula,  and 
Huexotzingo,  republics  which  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  Montezuma,  are  included  within 
its  limits.  It  contains  also  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeding  by  200C 
feet  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  volcano  has  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke 
and  ashes. 

Puebla  do  los  Angeles  {fig.  1043.)  is  a  handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  entirely  Spanish, 
haviig  been  found^  since  the  conquest    The  streets  are  straight,  broad,  and  cr '- 
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20^  olhfr  at  right  angles,  dividing  thu  whols 

_         —  —       , — —  to   'ipac  oua   squares.      They   are  wei! 

pi    and   have   broad  (hot-paths.     The 
are  large  and  lofty,  the  walls  often 
red  with  paintings,  while  the  roof  is 
cnted  wilb  gkzed  tiles.     In  Uie 
j.lendom'  of  the  chucches  and  the  richness 
ut  their  endowments,  Puebla,  according  to 
Mr  Bullock,  must  take  tlie  first  rank  in 
tbe  Christian  world.    The  cathedral  is  a 
ruoDaooicBiin  P  ^®   ™''^  I'Ulo  external  ornament: 

ruoD  a  lie  loa  nnge  ea  1^^^^  ^jj^   uterior  is  rich  beyond  description. 

Thehiffh  allar  is  composed  of  the  raost  beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones:  its  numerous  and 
lofty  colurans,  with  plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have 
an  unequalled  effect.  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities:  tliose  ot 
woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still  flourishing,  Humboldt 
reckons  the  population  at  67,800 ;  Bullock,  thirty  years  later,  at  90,000. 

Cholula  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into  a  town,  con- 
taining, according  to  Humboldt,  16,000,  according  to  Bullock,  6000,  souls.     The  pyramid  of 
CholuJa  (fig.  1044.)  is  the  work  of  art/which,  next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches 
■  jw.  nearest   in   maguilude  and   vaatness  to 

~y  ^.0--_— -V  _-—___  -->-        -^-^        'hose  of  nature.     It  is  not  nearly  so  high 

■^■st^K  V  ^  ^  ,.  1.^  —^^  ^^  .  ^  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 
ieet;  but  the  length  is  nearly  double; 
"""»  feet,  instead  of  728.  It  is  four 
s  as  long  as  the  tliird  pyramid,  or 
that  of  Myoerinus,  and  suniewhat  higher. 
A  section  having  been  made  tlirough  it 
to  form  the  road  to  Mexico,  it  was  found 
"'"""""'"""'"  lo  be  composed  of  brick,  and  displayed 

an  intprior  chamber  built  of  stone  and  containing  two  skeletons,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and 
a  number  ol  wastes  curiously  varnisiiel  and  painted.  On  the  platform  at  the  top  has  been 
erected  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  whence  a  noble  view  is  obtained  over 
the  line  plain  of  Mexico  and  its  boundary  mountains. 

Tlascala,  once  the  powerful  rival  of  Mexico,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces 
of  its  former  splendour  but  the  ruins  of  its  great  temple  and  its  vast  walls.  At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic,  and  its  markets  were 
tlirooged  with  the  population  of  its  fertile  and  populous  territory.  Having  joined  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  capture  of  Mexico,  Tlascala  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  caciques, 
merely  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Spain,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitutbn  of  1S24, 
it  was  made  a  separate  territory,  though  within  the  territorial  limits  of  La  Puebla. 

Vera  Cruz  occupies  a  great  length  of  sea-coast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  comparatively  nar- 
row. It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  great  central 
table-land.  In  a  day's  journey  the  inhabitants  may  ascend  from  regions  of  the  most  suffo- 
cating heat  to  those  of  eternal  snow ;  and,  accordmg  to  Humboldt,  naturalists  in  tliis  won- 
derful country  may  traverse,  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  aspect  of  the  oak  first  relieve  the  traveller,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  beyond  the 
dreaded  dominion  of  the  yellow  fever;  and  soon  after  he  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  fields 
of  wheat.  Pines  then  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  and  at  a  little  hig'ber  elevation,  these 
and  other  resinous  plants  alone  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  penetrate  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow.  This  state  is  capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  most  precious  produc- 
tions ;  and  withm.  a  recent  period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have 
been  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent :  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indians  is  suih,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  complete  desert, 
where  ofl^n,  for  many  leagues  there  ire  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  hula,  with  herds  of 
cattle   half  wild  stmj  ng  round  them 

Vera  Cruz  (  jiff  1045  ),  m  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico,  is  well  and  hand- 
somely builtof  the  submarine  material  called 


1  I 


madrepore, which isalsomadeintolime;  and 
its  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements have  a  splendid  effect  when  seen 
from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept 
e\tremely  neat  and  clean;  yet  Mr.  Bul- 
lock considers  it  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  places  of  residence.  ThiS  arises  not 
merely  from  the  pestilence  which  taints 
the  air ;  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
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with  sand  blown  into  hillocks,  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  render  the  heat 
more  oppressive.  There  ia  not  a  garden  or  a  mill  now  witliin  many  miles  of  it;  and 
the  only  water  which  can  be  drunk  ia  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  Tha  raarketa  are 
Iwd  for  every  article  except  fish,  of  which  many  beautiful  species  are  here  caught.  The 
place  appears  to  have  sensibly  declined  since  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  connected 
Mexico  with  the  mother  country.  Humboldt  reckons  a  population  of  16,000;  hut  Bullock," 
though  he  admits  it  might  hold  even  more,  does  not  estimate  tlie  actual  number  at  mora 
than  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  of  immense  strength,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  40,000,000  dollars  could  have  been  expended  upon  the  structure. 

Tha  fine  calzada  or  paved  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the  handsome 
town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del  Rey  or  Royal  Bridge, 
between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  of  solid  masonry  thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep 
*Bvine.  Xalapa  is  commodiously  situated  in  a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  sickly  season.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  ia 
piticularly  remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city. 
Further  up  on  this  road  is  the  neat  little  town  of  Perote,  near  which  is  the  stupendous 
Tnountain,  called  fium  the  large  rock  on  its  summit  resembling  a  chest,  the  Coflre  de  Pe- 
rote, Near  a  more  southern  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  which  passes 
through  the  valuable  tobacco  plantations  of  Orizava  and  Cordova,  is  the  colossal  volcano  of 
Orizava. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Huasacualco,  the  former  of 
which  became  the  principal  entrepot  on  the  Gulf,  during  (he  occupation  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest  from  its  situatbn  at  the 
termination  of  the  proposed  canal  trom  tl  e  Gull  of  Me\  Co  to  that  of  Tehuantepec,  In  the 
north  are  Papantla,  an  Indian  vdhge  co  ta  n  ng  an  anc  ent  pyramid  constructed  of  very 
skilfully  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry  adorned  w  tl  1  e  oglyphics;  and  old  Tampico,  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  shallow  lagoon  the  nhab  tanta  of  wh  ch  carry  on  a  lucrative  slirimp- 
fishery. 

The  little  state  of  Queretaro,  detached  to  th  nt  dency  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the  west 
of  Vera  Cruz,  It  is  wholly  on  the  centrj.1  table  Ian  1  a  d  contama  some  rich  mines  of  sil- 
ver, hue  the  inhabitants  are  chiefij  en  ployed  n  a^r  ult  re  Q,uorelato,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightfully  situated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  induslricus  and 
wealthy  bities  of  Mexico.  The  streets  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  terminate 
in  its  three  principal  scjuares.  Its  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  ana 
lofty  arches,  and  its  splendid  churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Clara  ia  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit.  Population  40,000.  San 
Juan  del  Rio  is  remarkable  for  ils  great  f&ir,  and  lor  its  &mous  sanctuary,  a  magnificent 
temple,  visited  by  gr^at  numbers  of  pilgrims, 

Mechoacan,  or  Valladolid,  is  an  extensive  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  of 
Mexico,  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  includes  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  as  it  is  still  called  in  Uie  country,  which  was  mdependent  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  of  which  the  capital,  Tzintzontzan,  still  exists,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  village.  The  natives  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  skill,  particu- 
larly in  cutting  out  figures  in  wood,  which  they  dress  in  clothes  made  of  pith,  very  skil- 
fully dyed,  and  in  executing  beautiful  works  with  feathers,  fiirming  a  sort  of  fsather-moaaic, 
Mechoacan,  unless  in  the  unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a,  fine  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, is  intersected  with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual 
in  the  torrid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  plienomena  of  the  most  striking  nature.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  from 
the  centre  of  a  thousand  small  burning  cones, 
"J*<>  r  HTga  thrown  up  the  volcano  of  JorulTo  {.Jig. 

1046.),  a  mountain  of  scorite  and  ashes,  1700 
feet  high.  In  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with 
the  most  beautiful  vegetation,  deep  subterra- 
neous noises,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  days.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
lember,  the  sounds  recommenced  with  such 
fury,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  dis- 
trict. A  large  tract  of  ground  was  seen  to 
rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated'  bladder,  and 
VolMDOBtJoi    0  spectators  reported  that,  throughout  this  space, 

flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodi- 
gious heights  and  that,  throngli  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire,  the 
eofteued  surface  of  the  earth  appeared  1o  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.    The  plain  is  still  cib 
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vered  with  nnmerous  Eiaa!l  cones,  sending  forth  ftom  their  crevices  a  vapour,  the  heat  of 
which  oilen  rises  to  95°,  Prom  among  I'nese  rise  six  Jarge  hills,  of  which  the  highest  iS 
JoruUo,  still  burning,  and  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava 
The  onlj  large  town  in  the  state  is  Valladolid,  with  85,000  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated, 
6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls.  There  are  several  mines,  but  none 
of  firat-ra!e  magnitude.  It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  hand- 
iome  plaza. 

Guanaxuato,  also  part  of  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  is  one  of  the  smalieet  but  m 
of  all  the  states,  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  ii 
Jast  century,  round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  and  1803,  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollars.  Since  that 
time  it  has  sufiercd  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  efiects  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  tlie  greater  depth  of  the  workings,  and  the  increased 
di^culty  of  clearing  oif  the  water. 

This  state  also  cj>ntains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plain,  highly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
ducing in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical  countries.  The 
Baxio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that  deluged  Mexico  in  blood 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining 
district,  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  the  streets  are  often  very  steep ;  but  the  build- 
ings are  in  general  handsome,  and  some  of  the  churches  are  very  fine;  the  alhondiffa,~or 
public  granary,  an  immense  quadrangulKr  edifice,  is  a  remarlcable  object.  The  population 
of  the  city  aod  neighborhood  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to  about  two-thirds  of  Ihtit  num- 
ber. The  Baxio  contains  a  number  of  considerable  towns  at  the  distance  of  from  SO  to  3C 
miles  from  each  other,  whence  this  region  has  received  the  name  of  las  Villas.  These  are 
Zelaya,  witli  the  magnificent  convent  of  El  Carmen;  Salamanca;  Irapnato;  Alleiide,  or 
San  Miguel ;  Silao ;  and  Leon,  in  all  of  which  are  considerable  manuftictures  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  Leon  has  also  manulactures  of  leather,  and  Its  cutlery  is  much  esteemed.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  village  of  El  Jaral,  belonging  to  the  marquess  of  Jaral, 
probably  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  state ;  his  live-stock  amounts  to  3,000,000  head; 
80,000  sheep  are  sejit  annually  to  the  Mexican  market,  and  as  many  goats  a  e  killed  on  this 
legal  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

Xalisco,  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  important  advantage  of  being 
traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  tlie  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  very  important  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  circumstance;  that  industry  has  maiie  rapid  progress,  and  an  active  commer- 
cial spirit  prevails.  The  capital,  Guadalaxara,  which,  in  17^,  was  estimated  to  contra 
19,500  inhabitants,  has  at  present  60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets, 
and  contains  many  handsome  churclies  and  convents,  14  plazas  or  squares,  12  fountains  sup- 
plied by  a  line  aqueduct,  a  pretty  alameda,  &c ;  the  portales,  or  coloimades,  in  iivhich,are 
the  shops,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Mexico.  The  silver  mines  of  BolanoB  in  this 
state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexico.  San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere 
roadstead;  the  holding  ground  is  bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It 
is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  clifll  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  it  is  eslremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  as  Vera  Cruz;  aniJ 
at  that  time  the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  therefore, 
a  general  migration  takes  place ;  and  the  population  is  reduced  in  a  few  days  from  3000  to 
150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of  the  dry  season. 

Topic,  eighteen  leagues  from  San  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees,  gardens,  and  ter- 
races. Thither  the  people  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly  season,  at  which  lime  the 
population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  6000  or  10,000.  Lo^s,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is 
famous  for  its  annua!  fair,  and  for  its  church  of  Our  Lady,  which  would  be  considered  a  fine 
buildmg  in  any  part  of  tiie  world.     Its  population  amounts  to  about  15,000  souJs. 

To  the  south  of  Xalisco,  is  the  Territory  of  Coiima,  consisting  of  the  city  of  that  name 
and  a  small  neighbouring  tract.  The  mountain  of  Coiima  in  this  Territory,  9000  feet  high, 
throws  out  smoke  and  ashes,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  volcanic  chain  which 
traverses  Mexico  from  east  to  west. 

Zacatecaa,  north  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an  arid  rocky 
p.aiii,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suffering  under  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from  mines,  of  which  the  most 
iniportant  m  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanasuato,  are  hero  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon, 
in  aonibrerete,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  any  other  mine  known  to  exist  Zacatecas,  the  capilal,  is  reckoned  by  Hum- 
boldt to  conlam  33,000  inhabitants.  Tiie  mint,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance 
in  Mexico,  employs  800  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four 
iKMirs.    The  total  coinage  in  five  years,  from  1S31  to  1828,  was  upwards  of  17,500,000  dol- 
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tars.  Agaas  Cajientea,  which  derivee  ils  name  from  its  warm  Eprioga,  is  a  pretty  town,  in  a 
fertile  district,  and  with  a  delig-htful  climate.  The  inhabitants,  about  20,000  in  number, 
carry  on  some  manufactures.  Fi'esnillo,  Sotnbrerete,  and  Pinos,  are  mining  towns  with  from 
13,000  to  16,000  inhabitants.  The  lower  orders  here  are  extremely  brutal  and  ignorant,  an<l 
Mr.  Ward  and  Ills  party  were  in  danger  of  being  mobbed  for  Jews. 

Oaxaca,  far  we  must  return  southwards  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Mexico,  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions, render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  These  advantages 
were  apprec  ated  at  an  early  per  od  wl  en  t  bpcamp  the  »ieat  of  an  a  Jvanced  civilisation ; 
and  two  a  c  e  t  k  ^donis  Misteca  and  Zapoteca,  ere  establ  si  ed  Their  ancient  great- 
s  attested  by  monuments  not  of  such  asto  ish  n^  magn  t  de  as  those  of  the  Aztec 
omp  re  but  superior  in  elegance  and 
'M  si  11     The  palace,  or  raUier  the 

^^^T=^       '>:?^-->      '■oys'  tomlw  ofMitla(/£    1047) 

jii^!--^    -j-J    are  decorated  with  ornaments  s  m  lar 

fo  tho  e      h  ch  are  admired  m  the 
,  ■ — ^  Etru    an  vases      Paintings  also  re 

1         r  present  ng      arlike  troph  as  a  d  sa 

V;7"£j  cr  h  es,  ha  e  been  found  in  tl  e  ru  ns 

} Jj  J Oi  aca  has  no  mines  of  a  y   mport 

and  has,  therefore,  attracted 
less  attent  on  than  the  more  north 
em  pa  lo  ot  the  table-land,  though  m 
every  other  respect  infer  r  to  if 
Oaxaca  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
quera  at  the  t  me  of  the  conquest,  is 
" "   ■  a  flour  si  ng  place ;  in  1792,  it  had 

24,000  nhab  (ants  and  altl  ough  t  soffered  severely  dur  ^  the  revolution,  its  present  popu- 
lation IS  about  40,0f)0.  Tehnantepec,  its  only  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  channel  by  which  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  conveyed  to  Europe. 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  the  peninauia  of  that  name,  forms  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  donot  rise 
above  4000  feet.  It  is  thus  excessively  hot;  yet,  from  its  extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  knds  under  this  burning  zone.  The  heat  is  too 
great  for  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and  the  only  articles  which  it  yields  for  subsistence 
are  maize  and  roots.  This  was  the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniards  landed,  and, 
though  it  be  less  improved  than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that 
civilisation  was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands:  stone  houses,  pyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilised  people.  Having  no  mines,  however,  it 
owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  logwood  and  mahogany, 
Merida,  the  capital,  is  ft  small  town.  Canipeachy,  also  a  small  town,  is  however  a  fortified 
place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  which  is  shipped  the  logwood  cut  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  other  ade  of  the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras, extending  along  the  shore  fi'om  the  Rio  Honda  to  the  Libun.  The  population  consists 
of  about  4000  persona,  of  whom  about  300  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  breeds.  Badze,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  a  well-built  b>wn  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  colony  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and 
mahogany,  and  its  exports  in  1830  were  of  the  value  of  1,500,000  dollars, 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatemala ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  a 
late  occasion,  separated  itself  from  Guatemala,  and  united  witii  Mexico,  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  tropical  finita  and  grain.  Though  low,  yet  it  is  free 
irom  damp,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  this  country, 
which  the  Spaniards  found  populous  and  flourishing,  should  have  since  been  converted  almost 
into  a  desert  Although  tho  cacao  of  Soconusoo  and  its  neighbouring  district  of  Suchiltepec 
be  accounted  the  beet  in  the  world,  that  fiivourite  Spanish  beverage  is  not  raised  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  become  of  commercial  importance.  Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  also  Cindad 
Real,  though  ranking  as  the  capital,  is  now  only  a  small  place  of  4000  inhabitants.  Chiapa 
of  the  Indians  is  largei,  and  carries  on  a  conaiderable  trade.  There  are  several  other  large 
villages,  chiefly  Indian.  Near  Pal^nque,  the  most  norUiem  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio 
traeS,  in  1787,  the  remains  of  the  groat  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan,  Fourteen  large  build- 
ings, called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire;  and  for  three  or  four 
leagues  either  way  the  fragments  of  the  other  feJIen  buildings  are  seen  extending  along  tiie 
mountab.  They  are  of  a  rude  and  massive  construction,  well  calculated  for  durability; 
and  the  principal  apartments  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in  relief,  representing 
human  beings  of  strange  form,  and  variously  habited  and  adorned. 
The  little  state  of  Tahasco,  to  the  north  of  Chiapas,  is  cJiiefiy  covered  with  vast  firesH 
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wliicli  contain  valuable  dye-woods;  the  cultivnled  lands  yield  cacao,  tobacco,  pepper,  uoffee, 
and  indigo,  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  under  water,  and  the 
only  method  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  It  contains  no  large  towns.  The  capital  ia 
'.he  httle  town  of  Hermosa,  or  Tabasco;  Vittoria,  or  Tabasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
basco, is  remarkable  as  tlie  .spot  upon  which  Corlez  landed  in  his  memorable  expedition  to 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  southern  states  of  the  republic,  we  may  return  to  the 
north.  The  whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  extensive 
intendency  of  San  Luis  Polosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San  Luia,  New  Santander, 
New  IjBon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  four  last-named  forming  what  were  termed  the  Inter- 
nal Provinces  of  the  East.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  tritct  lying  on  its  western  bor- 
der, is  mountainous,  the  greater  part  being  low  and  level,  and  containing  extensive  prairies. 
The  coast  is  deficient  in  harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long,  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  shallow  lagoons.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  blocked  up  by  sand- 
bars.    This  intendency  is  now  divided  into  four  states. 

The  state  of  Tamaalipes,  consisting  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Santander,  occupies  thff 
whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  to  the  Nueces.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  as 
it  contains  iew  harbours,  and  a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Northers  from  November  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.  The 
del  Norte  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  stale,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tamptco,  the  southern. 
The  latter  abounds  in  shrimps,  which  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  dried  and  paeked  in  small 
bales,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas,  or  New  Tampico, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  lias  rapidly  increased  on  account  of 
its  commercial  advantages,  which  have  attracted  tliilher  the  inhabitants  of  Altamira,  once  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  suffers  under  a 
want  of  good  water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  sbal!  vessels,  80  miles  la  Panuco,  a  place 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  buildings, 
weapons,  and  utensils  found  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander,  is  the  port  of 
Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  del  Norte  is  Metamoras,  the  commerce  of  which 
is,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Santiago,  as  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of 
the  Norle.     Santiago  lies  on  a  lagoon,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  has  about  8000 

Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi,  which  contains  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
eciibed  as  industrious,  and  they  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and  Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  con- 
taining a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  tiie  interior.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  50,000.  Catorce, 
whose  mines  are  surpassed  in  riches  only  by  those  of  (Juanaxuato,  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged region,  at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  surrounded  by  huge  bare  rooks,  and  intersected 
by  deep,  narrow  ravines.  The  Puerto  de  los  Muertos,  or  Gate  of  the  Dead,  near  Monterey, 
is  the  only  spot  from  Jalapa  to  Monterey  at  which  wheel  "arriagf^  can  ascend  from  the 
coast  to  the  table-land,  and  the  Cator  m  n^,  mpa  y  w  bl  ged  to  transport  their  ma- 
chinery from  Altamira  to  Catorce  by  1  is  to  t  Th  mines  of  Charcas,  Ramos, 
and  Guadalcazar,  are  also  very  rich  i       1 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  toti  eatfthSrraMd  is  yst  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  1  m  t  M  te  y  U  pita!,  is  a  well-built  town 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many    f     h  m  '  '  y  "^P  niards.     Linares  is  also  a 

nfiat  town  in  a  highly  cultivated  distr    t,      d  h         p  p  1  t         f  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon,  and  t  tch  g  t  d  t  th  Sabine,  and  northward  to 
the  Red  River,  is  the  state  of  Coahuil        d  T     aa  p  he  two  former  provinces  of 

those  names.  The  first-mentioned  c  Is  f  mpar  t  ly  narrow  tract  south  of  the 
Nueces,  and  between  Tamaiilipas  and  Oh  h  ha.  Its  trem  southern  part  lies  on  the 
central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mo     t  d  b  pi  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  pre- 

sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile  Id      d  1  t  h    b  g    of  the  Tierra  Callente  of 

New  Leon.     Leona  Vicario,  formerly  S  It  11  t  t  w     with  12,000  inhabitants. 

Monelova,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  p  t  y  II  g  to  th  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  provmce. 

Texas,  which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  province  or  an  independent  state,  is  enclosed 
by  the  Nueces,  the  Sabine,  the  Red  River,  end  the  great  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  should  its  independence  be  secured,  or  should  it  be  attached  to  tlia  United  States, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  its  frontier  will  be  extended  to  the  del  Norte,  Within  the 
limits  above  described  it  has  an  area  of  about  160,000  sqiure  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
level  or  slightly  undulating  surface.  The  country  along  the  coast  is  low,  but  free  from 
s^vamp^,  and  composed  of  good  arable  prairie,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  river-bottoms, 
mid  line  pasture  lands.  Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States  tjiis  section  was 
rillc<l  with  immense  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  wild  cattle,  but  their  numbers 
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are  now  considerably  iessened.  The  coast  ia  a  lew,  sandy  shore,  with  few  inlels  or  har 
bonrs,  but  containing  several  large  shallow  lagoons,  of  which  the  principal  are  Galvazton 
Malngorda,  Eapiritu  Santo,  and  Aransaso  Bays;  these  T'lceite  all  the  principal  rivers,  except 
the  Brazos.  In  the  south-west  the  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  outliers  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  extend  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Nueces  to  the  Upper  Brazos,  where 
they  sink  down  into  the  highlands  of  that  section.  These  mountains,  which  contain  the 
silver  mines  of  San  Saba,  are  pierced  by  the  Colorado.  To  the  west  and  north  are  vast 
prairies,  in  which  immense  herds  of  buffalo  supply  the  mounted  Camanches  with  abundance 
of  game.  In  the  nctfth-east  the  country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded.  The  rivers 
ore  numerous,  but  of  not  much  importance  for  navigation,  as  in  the  dry  seiu^on  they  are  ex- 
tremely low,  and  during  the  floods  are  filled  with  floating  timber.  The  principal  sti'eara 
however,  the  Brazos,  is  navigated  by  steamboals  and  small  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  climate  of  Texas  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and,  as  the  country  is  free  from  swamps,  and 
the  wooded  tracts  are  quite  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is  more  healthful  than  the 
corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  yielding  tobacco, 
Bug-ar,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  maize,  wheat,  and  other  products  of  the  southern  states.  The 
seasons  are  two ;  the  dry,  from  April  to  September ;  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  during  the 
rest  of  tlie  year ;  the  coid  ia  pretty  severe  for  a  short  time  in  December  and  January, 

Previous  to  1831,  the  only  plac^  occupied  by  whiles  were  the  Spanish  ports  of  San  An 
tonio  de  Bexar,  Bahia,  or  Goliad,  and  Nacofrdoches,  comprising  in  all  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  here  the  independent  republic  of 
Fredonia,  but  the  Mexican  constitution  attached  the  territory  to  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
forming  of  the  united  provinces  a  state  bearing  the  names  of  hoth.  In  consequence  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  there  was  a  great  infliix  of  Anglo- Americana  into  the 
province,  many  of  whom  carried  witii  them  their  slaves,  although  slavery  was  abolished  bf 
the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  Slaves  were  also  imported  from  othiir  quarters  into  the 
country.  In  18,^2,  the  people  of  Texas  formed  for  themeelves  a  separate  state  constitution, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Congress,  a  sanction  of  tlieir  proceedings  and 
an  admission  into  the  confederacy  as  an  independent  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mu- 
tuaf  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  colonists  and  government  were  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms ;  Texas  was  invaded  by  the  Mexican  president  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  people  of  the  province  declared  themselves  in  March  183fl,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  towns  are  small;  the  principal  are  Bexar,  or  San  Antonio,  and  Goliad, 
formerly  Bahia,  on  the  San  Antonio;  Matagorda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado;  Brazoria, 
on  the  Brazos ;  Anahaac,  on  Galvezton  bay ;  and  Nacogdoches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Proceeding  again  into  the  interior,  we  iind  the  central  table-land  occupied  by  Uio  states 
of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  cor.iposing  the  intendency  of  New  Biscay,  or  Durango. 
"To  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  southern  ajid  central  provinces,"  says  Ward,  "everything  north 
of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,,  and  the  traveller  is  surprised,  after  passing  it,  to  find  an  im- 
provement in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Durango,  where  the  change 
first  becomes  visible,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of  the  whole  north,  which  is  peopled  by 
the  descendajita  of  a  race  of  settlers  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  hlood  uncontaminated  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  forefathers.  The^ 
have  much  loyalty  and  generous  frankness,  great  natural  politeness,  and  considerable  acti- 
vity both  of  body  and  himd.  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their  days  in  langour  and  idle- 
ness, are  actively  employed  in  afiairs  of  the  household,  and  neatness  and  comfort  are  no- 
where so  great  and  general  as  in  the  north.  iThese  characteristics  extend,  with  some  local 
modifications,  to  fJie  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country  formerly  denominated  the  Internal 
Provinces  f  tl  W  t  d  which  now  compose  the  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  So- 
nora  and  S  la,  Ih  th  Territori^  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias.  In  all  these 
the  white  p  p  I  t  p  d  mates,  and  the  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  th  w  as  the  Mayos,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches,  round  the  civilised  set- 
tlements ad     hs  tl      by  tlie  chase." 

Durang  t         so  ch  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  produce,  com- 

prising 'ca  tl  Is,       d    heep,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo,  form  the  wealth  of  the 

inhabitant  Tl  p  t  1  f  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  mint,  in  which 
the  silver    f  th  ty  is  coined.     It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.     Parral,  fiimous  for  its 

rich  silver  1   d  population  of  50,000;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water, 

and  the  pop  It  1      d  to  7(W0.     In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  mal- 

leable iron  asi  k  1  The  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their 
richness. 

The  central  table-land  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihuahua,  which  con- 
sists in  part  of  dry,  unwoodei!  plains;  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  saltpetre.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  costly 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices;  but  the  population  has  been  reduced  fium 
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50,000  to  one-third  ot  that  noralier  The  rich  mines  of  Santa  Juklia  in  its  vicinity  once 
yielded  5,000,000  dullira  a,  year  In  the  western  part  of  Chihuahua,  are  the  Caeiis  Graiides, 
or  ruins  of  laj'ge  sijodre  luildinga,  whose  sidea  are  acoonitely  ran^fed  north  end  aoutii;  a 
upace  of  several  leagues  is  coveied  with  these  remains,  consisting  of  aqueducts  and  various 
otiipr  structures. 

The  state  of  Occidente,  or  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  is  a  vast  tract,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  the  Rooky  Mountains  on  the  east.  The  soutliern 
part  only  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  being  occupied  by  various 
Indian  tribes,  among  whom  are  tlie  Apaches,  Seria,  Yoquis,  Moquis,  Mayos,  &c.  Many  of 
them  are  civilised  and  industrions.  The  southern  part  of  the  state '  belongs  to  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  and  consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  in  some  well-watered  spots.  Further  north  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and 
the  land  is  productive,  and  comprises  some  beautiful  valleys.  The  state  contains  rich  silver 
mines;  gold  is  obtained  from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  ahouncls.  There  are  also 
pearl  fisheries.  Wheat,  hides,  fiirs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  Guaymas  is  said 
to  be  the  best  harbour  of  Mexico,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackish.  Petic, 
ill  the  interior,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  merchants;  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  being  the  dep6t  of  articles  imported  into  Guaynias  for  Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexica 
Tiie  town  is  irregularly  built,  hut  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  about  8O00  inhabitants. 
Alamos  is  a  place  of  about  (iOOO  inhabitants,  iiaving  in  its  vicinity  some  o'^  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexico.  Villa  del  Fuerte  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  har- 
bour, though  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds.  j 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  only  an  infant  settlement,  formed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  a  fertile  territory,  but  having  a  climate  remarkably  cold;  considering  the  latitude.  It  is 
separated  from  Chihuahua  by  a  vast,  arid,  and  perilous  desert.  The  settlers  have  a  still 
harder  conflict  to  maintain  witti  the  Indians,  a  few  of  whom,  however,  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilisation.  A  great  number  of  sheep  are  reared,  of  which  about  30,000  are 
sent  to  the  southward :  and  there  are  some  mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital, 
wntains  about  5000  inhabitants.     The  caravan  route  from  St.  Louis  terminates  here. 

IjOwer  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent,  from  which 
:'  is  separated  by  its  deep  gulf.  The  Spaniards  long  viewed  it  as  an  El  Dorado,  or  country 
of  wealth,  their  hopes  being  fed  by  some  pearls  found  on  its  shores ;  but  a  close  examination 
lias  dispelled  those  visions.  California  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in  the  world;  con- 
stantly serene,  blue,  and  cloudless;  or  if  any  clouds  for  a  moment  appear,  they  display  the 
most  brilliant  tints.  But  the  soil  is  sandy  and  arid  like  the  shores  of  Provence,  and  only  a 
few  favoured  spots  present  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  finer  abode  for 
the  astronomer,  or  a  worse  for  the  cultivator.  There  are  about  7000  or  8000  Spaniards  and 
converted  Indians,  and  4000  savages;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever 
be  much  greater.  The  missions  have  been  pretty  much  broken  up  since  the  revolution. 
Loreto,  once  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Lower  California  (o  the  laL 
of  42°.  A  lofty  ridge  of  inount^ns  runs  along  its  western  side,  not  far  from  tiie  eea,  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  mountaioa  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending  north  beyond  t!ie 
Columbia.  Along  IJie  coast  the  Spaniards  have  established  some  missions,  and  formed  soma 
settlements  of  whites.  The  former  are  now  rapidly  declining,  Beechey  found  here  twenty- 
one  establishments,  containing  about  7O00  converts.  They  are  often  forced  to  join  the  mis- 
sions, but  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  well  fed ;  they  arc,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
settlementa,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries ;  the  missions  have 
about  300,000  head  of  cattle.  The  climate  ia  temperate  and  healthfo!,  the  land  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded,  and  nluch  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  The  coast  ha«  some  ez- 
ciilient  harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St.  Francisco,  which  affords  perfect  security  to 
ships  of  any  burthen,  with  plentlfiil  supplies  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  wood,  and  fresh  water. 
The  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  mantece,  and  horses,  to  the  Sandwicii  islands,  grain  to  the 
Russian  establishments  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  and  provisions  sold  to  whale  ships.  The  im- 
ports are  salt,  deal-boards,  fiimiture,  drygoods,  and  silks.  The  Russians  have  taken  pos- 
Kossion  of  the  Farallones,  and  some  islands  off  Santa  Barbara,  and  their  settlement  at  Rossi, 
11  few  miles  north  of  Bodega,  is  strongly  fortified.  On  the  east  of  the  coast  chain  above- 
mentioned,  and  extending  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
isboLt  1(M  miles  in  width  in  its  southern  part,  and  200  in  the  northern,  by  700  in  length, 
consisting  of  a  bare,  arid  surface,  with  some  isolated  mountains  interspersed  here  and  there 
over  its  dreary  bosom.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  great  deser^  is  a  large  salt  lake, 
which  Mr  Tanner  has  called  Lake  Ashley, 
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CHAPTER.  X. 

NORTUERLY  AND  WESTERLy 


OF  AMERICA. 

Thr  rpgions  of  North  America,  occupied  by  Europeans,  or  the  descenclnnta  of  Europeans, 
comprehend  scarcely  a  half  of  its  aurlace;  there  remains  a  vast  espinse  held  still,  almost 
undisturbed,  by  its  native  tribes.  Three  powers,  iiideed,  Britain,  Rueaia,  and  the  United 
States,  have  by  claim  or  treaty  partitioned  the  whole  territory  among  them.  It  is,  however, 
neither  possessed  by  them  nor  even  known,  unless  in  the  lines  crossed  by  hunting;  or  esplo- 
ratory  expeditions;  and  in  one  direction'  by  a  few  stations,  at  vast  distances,  called  houses, 
erected  by  the  fur  companies,  and  slightly  fortified,  so  as  to  be  impregnable  by  the  scanty 
bands  of  sivagcs  who  traverse  this  region.  Tlie  demarcation  is  traced,  therefore,  not  l^ 
the  features  of  nature,  which  are  unknown,  hut  by  mechanical  lines,  traced  on  a  map,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  premature. 
It  seems  enough  if  civilised  nations  rank  as  their  own  the  countries  of  which  they  have 
dctual  possession,  not  those  of  which  they  have  only  a  remote  and  prospective  occupation.* 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

This  portion  of  America  is  of  very  irregular  form,  and  some  of  its  limits  are  exceedingly 
vague.  On  the  south  it  may  be  stated  to  be  bounded  by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and  by 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  To  the  west,  a  largo  portion  of  it,  extending  south- 
wards, called  by  the  Americans  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  territory.  All  the  other  boundaries  are  mari- 
time, and  are,  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic,  broken  into  numerous  and  deep  bays ;  on  the  north, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  ranging  in  a  varying  line  between  the  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  latitude ; 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific,  forming  a  very  winding  line  of  coast,  diversified  by  numerous 
islands.  This  region  may,  therefiire,  range  from  60°  to  168"  of  west  longitude;  makinjf, 
in  this  latitude,  a  length  of  about  40CM)  miles ;  while  the  general  breadth  may  be  considered 
as  lying  iietween  50°  and  70°  of  latitude,  and  amounting  to  about  1600  miles. 

The  general  features  of  this  vast  region  are  so  little  varied,  and  also  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  they  may  be  described  in  few  words,  and  cannot  afibrd  room  for  tlie  usual  subdivisions, 
A  very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  chilled  beneath  the  influence  of  an  arctic  sky.     Even 
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^fe,  endowed  with  great  natural  fertility,  are  destitute  of  culture,  and  covoroj 
with  pine  forests.  The  only  commodity  fitted  for  trade  consists  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  tlie 
numerous  animals  by  whicli  it  is  tenanted ;  and  thesfe, 
being  dtstined  to  defend,  against  tlie  rigour  of  an' 
arctic  climate,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable. 
To  obtain  them  is  the  chief  motive  which  has  im 
pelled  Europeans  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  these 
boundless  and  dreary  wilda.  Tlie  native  inhabitants 
are  thinly  scattered,  and  are  ai!  in  tlie  savage  state, 
the  rudest  under  which  human  society  can  exist 
Some  display  all  the  ferocity  incident  to  that  charac- 
ter; while  others  are  comparatively  mild  and  peace- 
aMe.  They  are  divided  into  two  distbct  races; 
those  whom  we  call  Indians  {fig.  1048.),  and  whose 
various  tribes  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  Esquimaux,  who  are  found  tenanting  all 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  , 

The  greatest  mountains  in  North  America  traverse  the  western  part  of  this  region.  The 
continuous  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  claim- 
ed by  the  United  States.  The  principal  chain,  so  fiir  ns  out  imperfect  information  goes, 
takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  then  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  recent  discoverers  have  given  to  different  portions  of  it  the  names 
of  Richardson,  Bucbland,  Romanzoff,  &c,  A  coast  chain  appears  to  extend  along  the  west- 
ern shore,  forming-  the  prolongation  of  the  mountain  range  of  California,  and  in  the  north- 
west shooting  up  into  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mounts  Klias  and  Pairweather,  which  overhang  the 
Pacific.  The  eastern  part  of  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  ievel,  and  forma  a  continuation  of 
that  great  plain,  which,  including  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Rivers  and  other  waters  abound  in  a  region  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracte,  is"  cover- 
ed with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  evaporation.  The  most  southerly  part  of  the 
groat  eastern  plain  includes  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  those  numerous  streams 
which  form  Lake  Superior  ani)  ultimately  the  St  Lawrence.  In  another  direction,  the  two 
Saskatchawans,  flowing  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and  lall  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  From  the  same  quarter  the  Ungigah,  or  Peace  River,  united  to  the  Athabasca, 
nnd  passing  through  Slave  Lake,  forms  the  Mackenzie  River,  whose  course  from  its  TPr 
motest  head  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  20OO  miles.  I^rfJier  to  tlie  east  the  Arclif, 
Ocean  receives  the  less  ample  streams  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Thleweecho. 
Hudson's  Bay  forms  the  receptacle  of  the  considerable  streams  of  the  Miesinippi  or  Church- 
ill, the  Nelson,  and  Hiil  rivers.  In  the  west,  the  Columbia,  descending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  receiving  the  Clarke  or  Flathead  and  the  Saptin  or  Lewis,  falls  into  the 
Pacific,  aller  a  rugged'and  broken  course  of  about  1500  miles. 

Ijaltes  also  are  largely  produced  by  the  copious  waters  collected  on  the  dead  level  of  the 
great  eastern  plain.  The  spacious  expanse  of  the  Winnipeg  borders  immediately  upon 
Upper  Canada.  Northwards  along  the  line  of  Mackenzie  River  are  the  Athabasca  or 
Athapescow,  the  Slave  and  tlie  Great  Bear  lakes,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Numerous 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this  district,  particularly  in  the  newly  discovered 
territory  of  Boothia.  These  lakes,  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  region,  frozen  for  half 
the  year,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits  on  the  sue- 
rounding  country,  and  present  serbus  obstructions  to  the  traveller. 

Sect.  1\.-~Natural  Geography. 

SuDSKCT.  1. — Geology. 

Of  the  Geoiogy  of  these  most  northern  regions  of  Ameiieu,  a  general  idea  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  following  details: — 

I.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  N.  lal 
65°  to  the  Northern  Ocean. — The  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  orimi 
live  rocks,  which  support  an  extensive  deposit  of  secondary  formation.  The  sea-coasts, 
from  them  towards  tl\e  Mackenzie,  are  shallow,  and  skirted  with  islands,  sometimes  bounded 
by  a  gravelly  beach,  at  other  times  with  high  banks  of  sandstone  or  cliffe  of  limestone. 
Greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone  occur  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea-coast,  west 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Captain  Franklin  collected  greywacke,  day  slate,  limestone,, 
Lydian  stone,  quartz,  potstone,  and  rock  crystal.  Brown  coal,  clay  ironstone,  pitch  coal, 
and  limestone  were  seen  on  the  shores  opposite  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  westward,- 
towards  Icy  Cape,  were  noticed  greywacko  slate  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  and  iron 
pyrites.  On  Plaxman's  Island,  N.  lat.  70='  11',  W.  long.  145°  50',  were  seen  greenish  clay 
slate,  brought  down  by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.   From  the  east 
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end  of  Lake  Superior,  slightly  converging  towards  the  Rocky  Moanfaina,  to  the  east  sidij 
of  Great  Bear  Lalie,  there  is  a  range  of  primitive  Toclts  but  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
roundicig  country.  For  700  miles,  beginaing  in  N.  )at.  50",  between  these  two  ranges,  the 
Kpace  ia  occupied  principally  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  as  far  as  60°  north.  The 
siiorea  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive  roclts,  sometimes  rising  into  hills  of  800  or  1000 
feet.  Masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  apparently  derived  from  the  hills,  consisting  of  quartz 
rock,  granite,  and  gneiss,  are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  valleys.  The  north  shore  of 
Bear  Lake  is  formed  of  boulders  of  limestone.     Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  h 


Lst,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bavand  the  beach  are  strewed  withbouldersof  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaJoid,  porphyritio  pitchstone,  dolomite,  limestone  with  coral- 
lines,, gray  and  red  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  is  sandy  or  gravelly, 
covering  a  bluish  plastic  clay,  which  is  firmly  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Narrow  ridges  of  limestone  rise  in  t!:e  country  west  and  north  of  Port  Franklin,  wliich  ia 
otherwise  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Bear  Lake  RiveT. — Gray  sandstone  forms  the  banks  of  the  river.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
excellent  common  salt,  fel!  into  the  river  a  little  below  the  rapid,  at  that  point  where  the 
Rocky  Mountains  first  appear  in  the  distance.  The  strata  on  the  sides  of  the  rapid  are 
sandstone.  Brown  coal,  with  impressions  of  fern,  occur  on  the  banks;  also  ammonites  in  a 
reddish  iion-shot  sandstone.  The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  through  banks 
of  a  grayish  black  limestone,  traversed  by  vems  of  white  calcareous  spar.  The  upper  beda 
are  calcareous  conglomerate,  associated  with  limestone  impregnated  with  mineral  oil,  also 
bituminous  shale.  Sulphurous  springs  and  streams  of  mineral  oil  are  seen  issuing  from  the 
lower  limestone  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  when  the  waters  are  low. 

Mackcmie  River. — The  banks  of  tlie  river,  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Lake  River,  are 
composed  of  different  brown  coal,  alternating  with  pipe  clay,  potters'  clay,  &c.  The  beds 
of  coal  take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pipe  clay  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  eaid  "to 
liave  sustained  life  for  a  considerable  time.  The  traders  use  it  for  whitening  their  houses. 
It  ia  associated  with  a  rock  resembling  bituminous  shale  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea." 
Deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  near  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  along  their  enstem  edge,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  marshy,  boggy,  uneven  ground ;  and  again  on  a  branch  of  Peace  Eiver,  and 
on  the  Saskatchaivan  in  N.  lat.  52°,  and  on  Garry's  Mand,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie. On  the  hanks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  River,  are  steep  oliSs,  and  in  many 
places  unileraeath  are  rocks  of  limestone.  Salt  springs  are  said  to  occur  in  connection  wiUi 
this  formation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mackenzie. 
At  tiie  rapids  in  that  river,  where  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  country  forty  miles  below 
the  first  rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  weathered  into 
columns  and  castellated  towers.  At  this  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  the  Ham- 
parts,  the  river  is  narrowed  to  300  yards,  with  50  fathoms  depth  of  water,  and  the  defile  is 
three  miles  in  length.  The  banks  rise  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  TJie  rocks  of  the  Ramparts  are  of  granular  foliated  limestone, 
coloured  with  mineral  oil;  and,  accompanying  the  river  through  this  rent,  many  varieties 
of  limestone  occur.  Below  the  Ramparts  the  river  expands  to  a  breidth  of  two  miles,  and 
its  banks  slope  away  to  a  moderate  height.  In  N.  lat.  66°,  mural  cli^  of  sandstone  or 
quartz  rock,  160  feet  high,  repose  on  liorizontaiiy  stratified  limestone,  containing  chain 
cora!.  Forty  miles  below  the  sandstone  cliffe,  marl  slate  occurs,  forming  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  again  contracting,  gives  to  this  reach,  for  twenty  miles,  tiie  name  of  the  Nar- 
rows. On  emerging  from  the  Narrows,  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  number  of  deltas,  through 
wliich  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  a  parallel  boundary  on  the  east  side.  Lime- 
stone occurs  in  conical  hills,  hut  a  loose  sandstone  predominates.  These  hills  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern  limit  in  N. 
lat  69°.  White  spruce  grows  as  far  as  68°,  where  it  disappears.  The  country  thence 
becomes  a  frozen  rnorass,  onward,  north  of  the  hills,  seldom  thawing  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  surface. 

Allitvial  hlratds. — The  space  occupied  by  the  various  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Reindeer  Hills,  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
Elty  in  breadth.  The  river  forms  this,  tract  into  islands,  by  the  numerous  channels  through 
which  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  most  of  them  flooded  in  spring,  but 
annual  accumulations  of  drift-wood  and  sand  have  raised  some  parts  above  the  reach  of  the 
annual  inundations,  and  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°  the  highest  parts  are  clothed  in  summer 
with  dwarf  willows  and  white  spruce.  Sandy  shoals  skirt  the  coast,  and  the  whole  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  in  W.  long.  127°,  as  far  west  as  the  Sacred  Islands  in  W.  long.  137°, 
presents  a  similar  outline  and  structure.  The  sea  coast,  east  ftom  the  Mackenzie  lor  many 
miles,  is  low,  with  occasionally  gently  swelling  sand  hills.  The  beaches  and  capes  an^ 
covered  with  boijli^ers  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  syenite.    Some  of  the  promontories 
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consist  of  Huish  elate  clay,  reddish  slate  clay,  witli  interspersed  crystals  of  selenite,  and 
exhibits  the  akiminoiis  mineral  called  Rock  Butter. 

SeO'COast  east  of  the  Machenme. — At  Parry's  Peiiinaola,  still  on  the  edge  of  the  eea, 
limestone  begins.  The  beaches  ore  covered  with  limestone  boulders,  and  oa  thf  steep  banks 
it  appears  in  weather- worn  columns,  while  in  other  sections  it  appears  in  horizontal  strata , 
and  fragments  of  chert,  dolomite,  and  greenstone,  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Vegeta- 
tion ia  very  scanty,  and  over  large  tracts  there  is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  lichen. 

Sea-coast.  Cape  Lr/on  to  the  Coppermine  River. — Slate  clay  traversed  by  and  covered 
with  trap  rocks  forms  liills  rising  to  a  height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appearing 
on  the  coast  in  the  form  of  lofty  precipices.  Eastward  the  line  of  coast  becomes  lower,  red 
qnartzy  sandstone  occurs,  and  Gothic  arches  of  limestone  form  striking  objects.  Naked  bar- 
ren ridges  of  iron-shot  greenstone  cross  the  country  at  Point  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  upper 
isoii  consists  of  magncsian  limestone,  gravel,  and  bluish  clay.  From  this  district  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  accompanied  by  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry,  with  various  disseminated  minerals.  Vegetation  ceases  before 
reaching  this  line  of  coast,  which  is  between  69°  and  70°  N.  A  patch  of  moss,  or  a  clump 
of  dwarf  willows  in  crevices,  or  under  the  shelter  of  decaying  drift-wood,  occasionally  ap- 
pear; but  with  these  very  rare  exceptions,  no  trace  of  verdure  or  berhage  is  seen. 

n.  From  Stave  Lake  to  the  ATClic  Ocean  by  die  CoppeTmine  Rieer. — Granite  rocks 
occur  east  of  the  Slave  River,  where  it  joins  Slave  Lake,  and  the  same  rock  forms  the 
Reindeer  Islands.  The  same  formation  continues  to  Carp  Lake,  producing  on  its  hills  and 
valleys  spruce  firs,  Banksiana,  and  aspen.  On  Point  Lake,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  greywacke  and  clay  ilate,  with  magnetic  greenstone.  In  the  sheltered  valleys 
spruce  firs  are  seen,  but  larther  east,  where  gneiss  crosaea  the  river,  there  is  no  wood.  In 
lat.  66°  N.,  high  peaks  of  red  granite  and  syenite,  and  large  beds  of  greenstone,  are  said  to 
pass  tlirough  and  overlay  quartz  roclis.  In  the  beds  of  the  torrents  intersecting'  the  plains 
are  found  fragments  of  red-coloured,  granular  foliated  Ihnestone,  red  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
and  trap  containing  prehnite.  The  Copper  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rocks,  resting 
npon  and  traversing  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  Small  masses  of  native  copper  occor 
disseminated  through  the  trap  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  found  native  copper,  green  mala- 
chite, copper  glance,  and  prehnite.  North  o'f  the  Copper  Mountains  trap  hills  occur.  The 
intermediate  country  consists  of  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  the  eminences  are  clothed 
with  grass,  but  the  ridges  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  the  west  banks  of  the  river,  red 
granite  extends  from  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  mural  precipices  on 
the  coast.  The  main  shore,  for  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River,  is  a  low  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  Eastward  of  tlie  beach  trap  rocks  re-appear,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
sterile  and  rocky  coasL  The  islands  near  this  coast  abound  in  cliffii  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
stone  porphyry.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  one  ridge  of  rocks  rising  above  another,  with 
stony  valleys  between,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Granite  occasionally  rises  up  into 
acute  and  craggy  pealra  1500  feet  high,  alternating  with  low  nalted  ranges  of  gneiss.  In 
one  instance  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  was  found  enclosed  in  the  gneiss,  which 
is  often  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  and  porphyry.  Continuing  east,  red  sandstone,  wiUi 
bluish  gray  slate,  appear.  Amygdaloid,  enclosing  agates,  occurs  in  Barry's  Island.  On  the 
coast  gneiss  re-appears  at  short  distances,  with  occasiontd  lofty  pealta  of  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  a  red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Arctic  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
W,  long.  116°  eastward,  to  Cape  Turnagain,  which  is  in  W.  long.  109°,  N.  lat.  69°.  The 
gneiss  formation  is  next  in  extent,  and  runs  parallel,  within  tlie  red  sandstone,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  in  lat  65°  N.,  presenting  the  true  "  Barren  Ground."  The 
general  direction  of  the  strata  just  mentioned  is  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  the  mean  angle  of  in- 
clination 45°.  Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  occur  throughout  this,  with 
their  usual  geognostical  relations.  Gneiss  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  always  attend- 
ed with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  generally  the  most  desolate  sterility.  The  masses  which 
occur  on  the  summit  of  the  hiUs  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  generally  of  granite,  derived 
from  tlie  subjacent  rooks.     Extensive  aUuvial  deposits  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  first 

f'ourney  performed  by  Franklin,  such  aa  lakes  filled  up  by  deposits  from  rivers,  and  the  de- 
ria  of  mountains  washed  down  by  torrents,  besides  alluvial  peninsulas  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea. 

lU.  Melville  Inland,  Port  Bowen,  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regent's  Met. — Winter 
Harbour,  in  Melville  Island,  is  the  most  western  point  ever  navigatod  in  the  Polar  Sea  froni 
the  eastern  entrance.  It  is  in  N.  lat.  74°  26',  and  W-  long.  113°  46'.  The  length  of  Mel 
Ville  Island  is  130  miles  from  E.iV.E.  to  S.S.W.,  breadth  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Sandstone  of 
the  coal  formatbn,  with  casts  and  impressions  of  plants,  resembling  those  found  in  >he  coal- 
fields of  Britain,  form  the  principal  mass  of  the  island. 

Port  Somen  and  the  coasts  of  Prinee  Regent's  Inlet. — Secondary  limestone,  by  Mina 
considered  as  identical  with  mountain  limestone,  forma  both  sides  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
It  is  everywhere  deposited  in  horizontal  strata.    It  contains  embedded  masses  of  chert,  and 
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orgnnic  remains  of  various  kinds.  On  the  hills,  and  on  tiib  surface  of  a  red  colo\ired  lime- 
Ekine,  were  found  masses  of  fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  brown  coal  On  the  west  side 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  thick  beds  of  gypauni  extend  thirty  miles  through  the  country, 
Kssoniated  with  a  limestone  which,  when  near  the  gypsum,  abounds  in  organic  remains.  All 
the  gypsums  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  these  &  foliated,  fibrous,  and  gratinlar  are  met 
with,  but.not  the  compact. 

Alluvial  deposits. — Alluvial  marl  deposits,  flum  the  snow  waters  passing  through  nnil 
over  the  limestone  strata  in  the  summer,  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  tie  valleys,  and  frag- 
ments of  limestone  are  scattered  in  different  directions  by  the  same  agency;  but  the  lime- 
atone  liills  in  many  parts,  and  the  connlry  generally,  were  more  or  less  covered  with  boul- 
ders of  primitive  rocks.  Some  of  these  were  upwards  of  fifty  tons  in  weight.  They  abound 
near  the  sea-coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  saa,  they  are  comparatively  small  and  seldom.  The  nearest  known 
fixed  primitive  rocks  were  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  from  these  remarkable  boulders. 

IV,  Islands  and  cmtntries  borderinff  on  Hudson's  Bay. — The  lands  bordering  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  tiia  islands  which  it  encloses,  ore  generally  hilly,  and  are  usually  disposed 
in  ranges,  but  are  not  very  lofty,  the  average  being  about  800  feet,  and  the  highest  summits 
not  exceeding  1500  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  rugged, 
and  the  clifls  often  display  mural  fronts  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height  Wherever  the 
ehores  are  low,  fiats  and  shoals  extend  far  out,  making  a  shallow  sea ;  but  where  the  coast 
is  rocky  and  steep,  the  sea  is  proportionabiy  deep.  The  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year.  The  upper  soil  varies  from  two  or  three  inches  to  one 
loot  in  depth,  beneath  which  the  ground  is  irozen  like  the  most  solid  rock.  In  the  summer, 
a  few  plants  appear  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  in  sheltered  places.  The  general  aspect 
of  tlie  country  indicates  the  prevalence  of  primitive  rocks,  but  no  volcanic  rocks  have  hith- 
erto been  met  with.  The  islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,  between  iat.  60" 
and  69°  N.,  and  long,  65°  and  125"  W.,  are  composed  of  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alluvial  rocks. 

Primitive  rocks. — These  are,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  eurite 
porphyry,  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  slate,  primitive  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  primitive 
iicieatone.  Several  interesting  minerals  occur  in  these  roclra,  sudi  as  garnet,  zircon,  rock 
crystal,  beryl,  coccolite,  asbestos,  graphite,  magnetic  iron  oro,  magnetic  pyrites,  chromate 

Transition  rocSs.— These  ,aTe,  quartz  rocks  in  jnany  various  forma,  greywaeke,  grey- 
wacke  slate,  transition  clay  slato,  ajid  flinty  slate. 

Secondary  rocks. — 1.  Limestone  enclosing  corals,  trilobitea,  orthoceratites,  and  many 
fossil  shells.  2.  Bituminous  shale,  an  indication  of  the  coal  formation,  3,  Secondary  green- 
stone, sometimes  containing  titanitic  iron  ore,  sometimes  iron-shot  and  porphyritic,  and  at 
others  crossed  by  veias  of  calcareous  spar. 

Alluvial  deposits. — But  few  alluvial  deposits  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  those  parts 
of  the  arctic  regions  that  border  on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  boul- 
ders spread  over  some  of  the  islands.  Whole  limestone  islands  are  covered  with  liloobs  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  both  in  rounded  masses  and  in  angular  forms. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  these  regions  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  heads  of  British  America, 
and  Siberia. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoological  features,  in  regard  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  tiiese  wild"  and  uncivilised 
tracts,  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  our  introductory  remarks.     We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  notice,  more  in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  quadrupeds  already  mentioned. 
The  Polar  or  Sea  Bear  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Arctic  Europe;  but  Dr.  Richard- 
son considers  its  size  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  older  voyagers:  it  never  ex- 
ceeds ume  feet  in   length  and  four  and  a.  half  3q 
'"^'^  height     Many  interesting  and  even  distressmg  an 

etdotes  are  upon  lecord  altestmg  its  amazmg 
strength  and  dreadful  lerocily  The  prmcipal  resi- 
dence of  thia  tormidable  anunal  is  on  fieldB  of  ice 
with  which  he  is  frequent!)  driven  to  a  great  di^ 
tance  fiom  land  but  he  not  only  sttims  With  rapid 
ity,  but  13  capable  of  making  long  "prings  in  the 
water.  This  species,  being  able  to  procure  its  food 
m  the  depth  of  even  an  arctic  winter,  lias  not  the 
nee  ssity  to  hibernate;  its  pace,  at  full  speed,  is  a 
kind  of  diuffle,  as  quick  OS  the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse. 
The  Musk  Ox  (Bos  mosehattis)  Xfig.  105O,)  de- 
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nvee  ita  name  ftom  its  flesh,  when  in  a  lean  state,  smelling  strongly  of  that  s 
is  tru^y  an  arctic  animal,  the  districts  whicJi  it  inhabits  heing'  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esqui- 
maux.  Grass  at  cue  season  and  iichens  at  another,  supply  its  only  food.  In  size,  the  Musk 
Ox  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  small  Highland  cattle:  the  carcase,  when  cleaned,  not  weig'h- 
ing  more  thaw  3  cwt  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  runs  fast,  climbing  hilia 
aiS  rocks  with  great  ease :  it  aseemUes  in  herds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  fleea  at  the 
sight  of  man;  tiie  bulls,  however,  are  very  irascible,  and  when  wounded  will  attack  the 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life. 

The  Wild'<joat  and  Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  deserve  a  brief  notice ;  particularly 

BB  the  two  animals  have  been  much  confused  in  the  accounts  of  travellers.  The  first  (Capra 

americana  Rich.)  {fig.  1051.)  is  as  big  as  the  domestic  sheep;  its  fleece  hans:ing  down  on 

the  sides  like  that  of  the  Merino  breed ;  the  hair  is  long  and  straight,  coarser  than  that  of 

1051 


I 


'      III  § 


the  sheep  but  finer  than  that  of  the  ci 

Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  extend    J 

duces  grows  principally  on  the  back  and  hips,  and  is  intermixed  with  long  coarse  hair. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (Oiiis  montana  Rich,)  i_fig.  1052.)  was  seen  by  the  first 
Californian  missionaries  so  fer  back  as  1697;  but  its  true  nature  or  history  was  only  known 
of  late  years.  It  is  much  lai^er  than  any  domestic  sheep:  the  horns  of  the  ram  are 
immense.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  rein-deer ;  at  first  short,  fine,  and  flexible ;  hut  as 
winter  advances,  it  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ;  it  is  then  so  close 
as  to  become  erect  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  inhabit  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  ftom 
which  their  name  is  derived,  from  its  northern  termination  in  lat.  69°  to  about  laL  40°, 
They  collect  in  flocks  fi:om  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  the  females  herding  together, 
while  the  old  rams  form  separate  flocks.  Mr.Drummond  mentions  that  the  horns  of  the 
old  rams  attain  a  size  so  enormous,  that  they  effectually  prevent  the  anunal  from  feeding 
upon  level  ground. 

Among  the  other  larger  game  are  the  Bison,  the  Wapiti,  the  Moose,  and  seven  other 
species  or  varieties  of  Deer,  four  different  Hares,  and  several  other  smaller  quadrupeds, 
which  our  confined  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

The  Ornithology  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  tliat  of  Arctic  Europe,  as  most  of  tJio 
aquatic  birds  found  in  one  country  are  common  also  in  the  other.  The  land  birds,  however, 
are  almost  entirely  iliiTerent,  while  nesrly  all  the  grouse  of  the  New  World  are  exclusively 
coniinpd  to  these  northern  latitudes  The  Grouse  of  the  northern  regions  of  America  con- 
stitute tlie  most  peculiar  feature  in  their  ornithology ; 
the  specie-j  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe, 
trom  which  also  they  are  totally  distinct.  The  larg- 
e  t  IS  tlie  Centroeircus  urophasianus  Sw.  or  Cock 
ol  the  plams  {_fig:  1053.):  a  nohle  bird,  fully  equal 
to  the  T  urogallus,  and  distinguished  by  a  long, 
cuneated  fail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and 
pointed  the  male  is  distinguished  by  two  naked 
spaces  nearly  in  front  of  the  breast,  which,  when 
inflated  can  only  be  compared  to  the  bust  of  a 
female  figure.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  plains  near 
Cock  of  iiePaina  the  Eoutces  of  the  Missourl     Another  species,  the 

Tetrao  rbscurus,  or  Richardson's  Grouse,  is  of  the 
BHme  size,  and  bears  eon  e  reoemhlaice  to  the  Black  Cock  of  England. 

The  Water  Birds  comprise,  in  all  probability,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  European  speoieis 
which  have  been  detected  in  America,  with  some  few  others  hitherto  undescribed.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  following  Ducks  as  being  contained  in  the  collections  of  Dr. 
Richardson : — 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  Land  Birde  is  the  Great  Californian  Vulture  (FuZlur  call- 
2Q54  formanvs)  {Jig.  1054.)i  which  seems  confined,  according  to  the 

observations  of  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  to  the  woody  districts  of  tliat 
country.  They  build  in  the  most  secret  and  impenetrable  parts 
of  the  pine  forests,  invdviably  selecting  the  loftiest  trees  over- 
hanging the  deepest  precipices.  It  measures  from  four  feet  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  quills  are  so  large  as  to  bo  used 
by  the  hunters  as  tubes  for  tobacco- pipes.  Their  food  is  carrion, 
or  dead  fish;  for  in  no  instance  will  they  attack  any  living  ani- 
mal, unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to  walk.  In  searching 
for  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  altitude,  and  on  discovering  a 
wounded  deer,  or  other  cniraal,  they  follow  its  track  until  it  sinfca. 
Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  poGsession,  it  is  soon  sur- 
roonded  by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upon  the  carcase  and  de- 
vour it  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  horse  or 

I"  u  a  stag ;  their  voracity,  in  short,  is  almost  insatiable. 

Sect.  HI. — Local  Geography 
Of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  imperfectly  Imown,  it  would,  as  already  observed,  to 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account,  aiTanged  under  the  ordinary  general  heads.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  describe  the  several  parts  successively,  as  in  the  local  sections.. 
We  shall  d^cribe  it  provisionally  according  to  the  nations  by  whom  each  territory  is  claim- 
ed, as  this  division  coincides  in  some  measure  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The  Britisli 
territory  includes  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  extending  at  one  point  as  far  as  the 
opposite  coast'  while  the  Russians  claim  the  north-west,  and  the  Americans  the  south-west 

Sues         1. — Terntorj/  clavmed  iy  Sritain. 

Th    m  m  pa  th  s  territory  is  Labrador,  a  vast  region  extending  about  700 

h  d        luded  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  spacious  inland  sea 

ed  H  dso       Ba  hi  the  characteristics  of  an  arctic  territory  ;  is  filled  witi 

ze  E,       d  ed  with  extensive  forests  of  fir,  bii'ch,  and  pine.     Numerous 

y  w     h  is  unknown,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming 

11  t  i  hours,  if  there  were  any  trade  to  conduct.  The  coast  is  diversified  with  almost 
ab  slands,  tenanted  by  numerous  flights  of  waterfowl.  The  coast  along  Hudson's 
BlJ  call  d  the  Bast  Main,  and  the  climate  there  is  peculiarly  severe.  The  inhabitants 
ar  t  t  lisses ;  the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  all  the  coasts,  and  share  tlie  industrious 
and  peaceable  chaiaoter  of  their  race;  and  the  mountaineers,  probably  Indians,  of  a  ruder 
and  fiercer  character ;  and  between  tliese  two  races  bloody  contests  are  waged.  No  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  on  these  dreary  shores  with  a  view  either  to  commerce  or  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  only  the  ardent  zeal  of  missionary  teachers,  particularly  the  Moravians,  which 
has  induced  them  to  form  several  settlements;  particularly  at  Nain,  where  they  have 
assembled  a  few  of  the  rude  natives,  teaching  them  at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  first  elements  of  social  life. 

Numerous  islands,  single  or  in  groups,  diversify  tlie  interior  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  par- 
ticularly the  long  strait  which  leads  into  it.  These  are  chiefly  Southampton  and  Mansfield 
Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  itself,  iJie  former  very  large;  Mill,  Salisbury,  Not' 
tingham,  Charles,  and  the  Savage  Islands  in  the  straits ;  Marble  Island,  off  the  western 
coast;  Agomisca,  North  and  South  Bear,  and  many  smaller  islands  at  the  southern 
extremity.  These  islands,  like  the  adjacent  shores,  ai'e  inhabited  by  difierent  tribes  of 
Esquimaux,  many  of  whom  are  described  by  navigators  as  fierce  and  rapacious. 

The  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  chiefly  deserves  attention,  since  upon  it  nearly  ail 
the  English  settlements  are  situated.  The  principal  of  these  is  York  Port,  a  few  niiies  up 
Hayes  or  Hill  River,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  which  Nelson  River  also  discharges  itself 
into  the  ?ulf  York  Fort  is  built  on  a  spot  so  watery  and  swampy,  that  in  summer,  when 
the  snow  has  completely  melted,  the  mhabitants  have  no  walk  unless  upon  a  platform  laid 
between  their  house  and  the  pier.  The  place  forms  a  large  square,  one  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  the  habitations,  the  other  of  the  stores  for  merchandise.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Pur 
Company  have  also  to  the  north  Port  Churchill,  on  the  great  river  Churchill,  or  Missintppi ; 
and  to  the  soutJi,  at  the  extremity  of  James's  Bay,  Albany  Port  on  the  western,  and  East 
Main  Fort  on  the  eastern  or  Labrador  side.  The  trade  of  these  forts  consists  entirely  in 
.he  collection  of  furs,  in  search  of  which  their  agents  are  sent  in  every  direction,  almost  to 
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the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  aide,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  The  furs  exported  in  1S33 
Bmounted  to  4328  ekins  of  the  beaver  and  otter ;  3451  of  the  bear  and  buffiilo ;  6832  of  the 
fox  and  fisher;  45,453  of  the  fiir  cat  and  marten;  7f)86  of  the  minx ;  331,192  of  the  musk 
rftt;  338  of  the  racoon;  1718  of  the  wolverine  badger;  5638  of  the  wolf;  value  about 
110,000/. 

The  country  to  the  soutli-v/est  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada, 
is  commonly  (tailed  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  watery  and  swampy  reg'iou,  yet  it  contains 
many  fertile  spots,  under  a  climate  which  by  no  means  precludes  luxuriant  vegetation ;  eo 
that,  when  Canada  is  fuily  coloniaed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  range  of  settTement  may 
be  extended  to  this  district  It  contains  the  large  lakes  of  Deer  and  WoUsston,  and  the 
BiDall  ones  of  Methye,  Buffalo,  and  Islo  ik  la  Crosse ;  on  the  last  three  of  which  there  are 
Btationa,  to  which  the  traders  ascend  in  canoes.  On  Albany  River,  also,  there  are  Osna- 
borg  House,  Gloucester  House,  and  Henley. 

liike  Winnipeg,  with  the  region  to  the  west,  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  forms  an  exten- 
wve  division  of  native  America.  TliJs  lake,  to  which  the  old  travelle]3  gave  the  name  of 
A^iniboins,  is  of  a  winding  form,  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  80  to  15  broad.  It  receives 
numerous  and  large  streams  from  almost  eveiy  pomt  of  the  compass,  and  enjoys  thus  a 
remarkable  extent  of  canoe  navigation.  One  shore  exhibits  variegated  hills  with  wide  and 
fertile  prairies;  the  other,  a  grand  but  desolate  scene  of  nal;ed  rock.  Prom  the  south,  it 
receives  the  Winnipeg  river,  whose  falls,  or  rather  cataracts,  have  a  peculiarly  wiid  and 
sublime  character,  from  the  rapidity  and  immense  volume  of  the  waters,  the  various  forms 
of  the  cascades,  and  the  dark  granite  and  primitive  rocks  through  which  they  dash.  The 
upper  part  of  this  river  expands  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  300  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  the  shores  being  bordered  by  precipices 
crowned  with  dense  foliage,  and  the  surface  studded  with  countless  islands.  The  country 
is,  however,  so  bleak  and  rugged  as  to  afford  no  support,  and  only  a  solitary  bear  or  moose- 
deer,  or  a  half-starved  femily  of  savages,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  country  west  and  south-west  of  the  Winnipeg  consists  of  an  extensive  plain  in  many 
places  fertile,  yet  still  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wild  animals  and  sa'vages.  Large 
rivers  flow  through  it,  the  two  Saskatchawans,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  Red  River,  which 
rises  nearly  in  the  same  qnarter  as  the  Mississippi.  On  these  rivers  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  a  considerable  number  of  trading  houses,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cum- 
berland, Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough.  In  a  fertile  territory,  with  a  fine  climate,  along 
the  Red  River,  Lord  Selkirk  formed  settlements,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pembina 
and  Fort  Douglas.  He  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  territory  of  y.6,000 
acres,  and  transported  thither  a  colony  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Dutch  and  German.  The 
soil  has  been  found  very  productive ;  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market,  being  2800  miles 
ftom  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Buffalo,  must  long  prevent  it  from  rising  to  great  im- 
portance. It  has  suffered  severely  from  contests  with  the  Indians,  fomented  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  North-west  Company.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it  has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

The  regions  extending  to  the  north  of  those  now  described,  and  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  scarcely  known,  unless  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  disco- 
very ;  yet  from  these  we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  general  outline.  The 
northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  fully  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Parry.  That  expanse  appears  more  properly  a  sea,  having  a  communication  not 
with  the  Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heela. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  America  forms  here  what  is  called  Melville  Peninsula,  the 
eastern  coast  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Pox  Channel,  the  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  that  ex- 
tends north  from  Soulliampton  Island.  That  island  is  separated  from  tlie  continent  by  a  long 
narrow  channel,  called,  since  Middleton's  time,  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  is  crowded  and  the 
navigation  encumbered  by  a  lal:yrinth  of  islets.  The  climate  is  exceedbgly  rigorous,  be- 
yond what  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude  under  70°.  The  seas  are  covered  with  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  ice,  unless  for  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during  which  time  al  *  y 
fragments  are  tossing  about,  and  the  bays  and  straits  are  still  encumbered  with  then  F  om 
the  accnmalation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  the  attempt  repeatedly  n  de 
by  Captain  Parry  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  baffled.  When  sp  ng 
melts  the  snows,  the  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torrents.  One  ons 
derable  river,  called  the  Barrow,  descends  In  a  most  magnificent  fall  amid  finely  b  ol  e  ■ 
rocks,  about  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  Yet  the  ground  here  and  in  other  quarters  s  co  e  ed 
during  t^e  short  summer,  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  land  animals  vl  h  en 
dure  the  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  musk  ox ;  the  deer  take  tlieir  flight 
into  milder  climates.  The  shores,  however,  are  crowded  witli  that  huge  amphibious  anima! 
the  walrus,  in  herds  often  of  200  or  800.  Only  a  few  scattered  families  of  Esquimaux  wan 
iler  along  the  shores  and  islands,  passing  often  over  the  ice  firom  one  to  the  other.  They 
are  on  the  whole  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree  of  industry,  and  even 
fligenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour  of  tlie  climate.   Their 
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feio3  conaisls  entirely  of  wild  animals  whom  they  have  snared  or  taken,  and  in  these  opera- 
tions they  display  both  art  and  coarage.  When  they  have  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
they  indulg'e  most  enormously,  bringing  on  themselves  the  distresses  of  repletion,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  femine.  The  skina  of  captured  animalA  particularly  deer,  skilfully  fitted 
to  the  sliape,  aiibrd  rich  and  warm  clothmg  suiScient  to  defend  them  sgainst  the  extreme 
cold.  Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  framed  of  the  skins  of  deer,  with  the  hones  of 
large  animals  servii^  as  posle ;  but  the  winf«r  houses  are  most  singularly  constructed  with- 
out any  other  material  except  snow.  This  substance,  when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold 
of  winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  which  are  put  together  so  skilfully  as  to  form  structures  of  a 
conical  shape,  that  remain  dureble  till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  foliowinjf  summer.  Bach 
apartment  is  accommouated  with  a  lamp  fed  with  the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  seal;  and 
which  serves  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cookery,  It  preserves  immediately  around  it  a 
temperature  of  38* ;  but  on  the  bench  round  the  wall,  where  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep,  it 
does  not  exceed  23°:  and  they  ere  preserved  from  the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of 
clothing. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  late  gallant  and  adventurous  voyage,  explored  a  large  estent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  distinguished  by  several  remarkable  and  important 
features.  This  coast,  commencing  in  about  lat.  68°  N.  and  Ion.  93°  W.,  opposite  the  north- 
western ejitremity  of  MeivlHe  pemnsula,  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  space  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
land  then  extends  on  each  side,  enclosmg  two  spacious  gnlfs,  called  the  East  and  West  Seas. 
It  then  continues  to  stretch  northward,  till  it  forms  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  each  direction.  The  eastern  coast,  partl^y  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry  in  his  third  voyage,  has  been  completely  surveyed  by  &iptam  Ross.  It  is  much  bro- 
ken by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  encumbered  with  ice,  and  of  dangerous  navigation ; 
but  ils  south-eastern  coast  contains  three  secure  harbours,  Felis,  Victory,  and  Sheriffs.  The 
northern  coast  was  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  without  his  landing  upon  it; 
and  about  80  miles  of  the  north-western  coast  were  explored  by  Commander  Rosa  r  hut  the 
north-western  boundaries  are  yet  unknown.  The  country,  as  far  north  as  73°,  is  inhabited, 
and  Captain  Ross  had  communication  with  a  very  interestmg  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  never 
before  seen  any  European,  This  peninsula,  with  the  isthmus  and  the  territory  along  the 
newly. explored  coast,  were  named  by  the  discoverer  Boothia,  after  the  individual  who  had 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  equip  the  expedition.  Commander  Ross  also  sailed  westward  along 
the  American  coast  to  Ion.  99°  W.,  lat.  70°  N.,  where  he  was  only  150  miles  from  the  near- 
est known  point  of  Cape  Tamagain.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  Captain  Back  descended 
from  Slave  Lake  down  a  large  river  called  Thleweecho,  which  he  traced  to  the  sea  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  Ion.  94°  30'  W.,  after  a  course  of  620  miles,  broken  by  no  less  than  eighty-three 
falls,  cascades,  and  rapids.  From  the  accounts  he  received  from  the  Esquimaux,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  here  trends  to  the  south,  forming  a  large  gulf  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thleweecho  and  Melville  peninsula,  the  western  coast  of  which  has  not  been  examined. 
The  appearance  of  the  driftwood  also  led  Captain  Back  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage from  this  gulf  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus  examined  by  Ross,  in 
which  case  the  Boothia  of  that  voyager,  instead  of  being  the  north-eastern  termination  of 
the  continent,  is  an  island. 

Another  line  of  discovery  was  traced  by  Plearne,  under  a  commission  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  ft^ra  Fort  Chnrchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  It  consisted  of 
on  extensive  plain  diversified  by  a  chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Cossed,  Snowbird,  Pike,  Peshew,  and  Cogead.  The  natives  are  of  Indian  race, 
much  ruder  than  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  wage  a  most  cruel  warfiite.  They  sub- 
sist solely  by  hunting,  and  proceed  on  the  usual  system  of  savages,  devouring  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food  when  it  is  abundant,  and  thus  cxposmg  themselves  to  intervals  of  cruel 
femine.  The  severest  labour,  and  especially  that  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  long 
journeys,  is  devolved  on  the  wives,  who  are  supplied  also  with  very  scanty  fare.  As  th^y 
are  thus  a  source  of  wealth,  the  husband  anxiously  increases  the  number,  and  this  he  attains 
by  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  for  whoever  can  overcome  another  in  wrestling,  may  at  once 
seize  on  his  wife ;  and  stout  wrestlers  thus  sometimes  accumulate  five  or  six.  At  the  ena 
of  the  long  northern  plain  is  a  ridge  of  stony  mountains  of  difficult  ascent,  beyond  which  is 
the  considerable  stream  of  the  Coppermine  River  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  The 
mine,  however,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  having  probably  been  exhausted,  affords  now 
only  e  very  scanty  supply  of  the  metal, 

Caphiin  Franklin  eilerwards,  by  another  route,  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and  ex 
plored  above  six  degrees  of  the  coast  to  the  eastwarf.  His  career  terminated  at  Cape  Turn 
agam,  about  1.50  miles  westward  of  the  farthest  point  explored  by  Commander  Ross,  That 
nearest  the  river  is  well  covered  with  vegetation ;  but  all  the  rest  exhibits  the  most  dreaiy 
and  inhospitable  aspect,  being  composed  only  of  a  series  of  trap  rooks  which  cover  with  their 
debcie  the  intervening  valley  It  is  broken  into  deep  gulfs,  to  the  principal  of  which  were 
fliven  thu  names  of  Coronation,  Bathurst,  and  Melville,  Along  the  coast,  with  a  narrow 
29* 
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channel  intervening,  extend  a  range  of  rocky  and  barren  islands,  the  principal  of  which, 
iifter  eminent  British  characters,  were  named  Berens,  Moore,  lawfoni.  Home,  Jameson, 
Guulbiirn,  Elliot,  and  Cockburn,  The  whole  country,  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  as 
was  fttally  experienced  by  Captain  Franklin,  ia  of  the  most  dreary  character,  affording  sup- 
port only  to  a  few  arctic  animals,  and  nothing  which  can  serve  as  human  food,  except  a  spe- 
cies of  lichen  called  tripe  de  roche,  which  yields  only  a  scanty  and  miserable  nutriment. 

Farther  to  the  west,  a  cliain  of  large  lakes,  receiving  numerous  rivers,  reachesrin  an  ob- 
lique line  from  the  Winnipeg  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  first  is  the  Athabasca,  Atlia- 
pescow,  or  lake  of  the  Hills;  an  elongated  body  of  water,  reachbg  from  west  to  east,  200 
miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  in  breadth.  Its  northern  shores  consist  of  lofty  primitive  rock, 
while  the  opposite  bank  ia  mostly  either  alluvial  or  sandy.  The  eonntry  between  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Athabasca  is  occupied  by  the  Cree  or  Knistineaujc  Indians,  a  tribe  now 
reduced  to  about  500,  who  wander  over  a  region  of  about  20,0IX)  square  miles.  The  infiii- 
ence  of  the  English  has  put  an  end  to  internal  war ;  but  it  has  introduced  a  habit,  perhaps 
more  baneful,  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits.  For  tbls  they  exchange  all  the  furs  which  they 
are  able  to  collect ;  and  whenever  they  have  thus  obtained  a  quantity  of  rum,  a  scene  of 
continued  intoxication  ensues,  till  it  is  consumed.  The  purchaser,  however,  still  manifests 
the  thoughtless  generosity  of  the  savage  character,  by  sharing  it  liberally  with  his  compa- 
nions, only  assuming,  while  he  deals  it  out,  an  air  of  superiority,  and  indulging  in  extrava- 
^nt  boasts:  this  people  continue  also,  unless  under  strong  temptation,  tolerably  honest. 
The  females  are  by  no  means  so  hardly  treated  aa  among  the  more  easterly  tribes:  though 
not  admitted  to  eat  with  their  lords,  they  are  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  their 
sex.  Their  conduct,  however,  is  not  always  blameless,  and  their  frailties  are  only  punished 
by  a  hearty  beating;  while  the  numerous  race  of  half-breeds  prove  an  extensive  irregular 
aonnexion  with  Europeans.  They  have  a  singularly  complex  mythology,  and  are  mucli  im- 
posed upon  by  an  artful  race  of  conjurers.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  are  a  taller  and  a  handsomer  race,  of  a  bolder  and  fiercer  character.  They 
maintain  the  original  creed,  that  all  animals,  being  created  for  the  use  of  man,  ought  to  be 
equally  shared  among  all;  and  this  creed  they  take  every  cppnrtunity  of  enforcing.  The 
European  traders,  whose  views  ai'e  very  difierent,  are  thus  often  brought  into  serious  colli- 
sion with  their  rude  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  on  this  level  plain  the  people  are 
subject  to  goitres,  the  scourge  of  alpine  regions;  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  belief 
that  this  cruel  malady  ia  caused  by  calcareous  impregnations,  which  abound  in  many  of  the 
rivulets. 

On  the  north-weatern  extremity  of  Athabasca  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  erected 
Fort  Chepewyan,  so  named  from  tlie  Indians  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  tlie  fiirs  which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantity  from  this 
race,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  240  in  number.  Their  appearance  is  singular,  with 
broad  faces  and  projecting  cheels-hones ;  they  are  persevering  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  tole- 
rably honest,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  give  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  people."  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  Great  Bear  Lake  form  the  termination  of  this  vast  northern  chain.  The  former 
being  250  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  50,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  lakes, 
and  only  surpassed  in  America  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Its  northern  shore  ia  skirled 
by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  water;  and  above  which  some 
rocky  peaks  appear.  Fort  Resolution  has  been  erected  on  its  southern,  and  Fort  Providence 
on  a  deep  bay  of  its  northern  shore.  The  Ungigah  or  Peace  River,  having  received  the 
Athabasca  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  (hat  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake.  Thence 
it  emerges  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  pursues  abroad  and  majestic  course 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  reaches  in  about  69°  north  lat.  Great  Bear  Lake  is  not  upon 
but  to  ike  east  of  it,  and  connected  by  the  channel  of  Great  Bear  Lake  River.  Bear  Lake 
may  be  about  200  miles  in  each  direction,  but  it  is  of  so  irregular  a  form,  and  so  deeply 
indented  by  large  peninsulas,  tliat  it  does  not  cover  nearly  the  same  surSice  as  Slave  Lake. 
Lying  between  65°  and  67°,  it  has  an  entirely  changed  aspect  and  climate ;  and  displays  all 
the  rigours  of  an  arctic  region.  The  ground  is  clothed  only  with  stunted  firs,  and  tiuvereed 
by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Copper,  tlie  Hare,  and  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians  are 
the  tribes  by  whom  this  quarter  is  frequented.  On  the  whole,  they  much  resemble  the 
Chepewyans,  but  are  of  a  more  amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Their  humanity  and  faith 
ful  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent  travellers  on  occsBions  of  extreme  distress. 
Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Fort  Enterprise  on  Point  Lake,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward,  have  acquired  celebrity  as  places  of  preparation  and  of  refuge  before  and  after 
the  perilous  voyages  performed  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  America,  after  being  unknown  for  so  many 
ages,  has  been  recently  explored  for  the  space  of  35  degrees  of  longitude  westward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  first  portion,  surveyed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  ex- 
tends between  that  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  comprises  20  degrees.  This  coast 
strett;!ies  in  a  comparatively  uniform  line  from  east  to  west,  broken  only  by  two  deep  bays, 
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to  which  sre  given  the  names  of  Liverpool  and  Fraiiklin;  while  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tiemitj  there  extenils,  parallel  to  the  coast,  a  Jong  line  of  inanlar  territory,  wliich  is  caJlec 
Wollaston  Land,  The  shore  for  a  groat  extent  ie  bordered  by  bold  and  rugged,  though  no: 
lofty  clifls,  one  of  which  is  singularly  perforated,  while  elsewhere  a  range  appeared  con- 
stantly on  fire.  Tbia  last  phenomenon  is  prodwced  by  the  stiucture  of  the  rocks,  consisE- 
ing  of  bituminous  alum  shale,  the  sulphur  contained  in  which  has  a  chemical  action  pro- 
ducing a  constant  ignition,  whence  arises  tJie  formation  of  the  salt  called  alum,  of  which 
tliis  may  he  considered  as  a  great  natural  manufiictory.  Along  the  coast  are  Esqiiiniaus 
villages  in  considerable  numters;  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  constructed,  and  show 
a  greater  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  than  is  usual  among  this  people.  When  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the ,  appearance  of  strangers  was  over,  they  began  to  trafiic  with  eagerness ; 
liut  they  generally  showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  goods  if  possible  by  theft  rather  than  by 
purchase.  Captain  Franklin,  indeed,  at  the  nioulh  of  the  Mackenzie,  was  attacked  by  a 
numerous  party  with  such  fury,  that  his  whole  equipment  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

The  coast  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  River  extends  also  in  an  almost  direct  line,  declin- 
ing graduoily  to  (he  northwards.  It  is  broken  only  by  two  not  very  deep  haya,  called  Beau- 
fort and  Camden,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  Navigation,  however,  is 
rendered  gloomy  and  difficult  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fixed,  which,  even  in 
the  depth  of  summer,  encumber  every  part  of  tlje  coast.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the 
deep  and  dense  fogs  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  very  generally  involved.  They  arc  sup- 
pled to  arise  from  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  tlie  heat  of  the  aun,  and  prevented  from 
dispersing  by  the  mountain  range  which  closely  borders  the  coast.  This  range  consists  of 
the  termination  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which,  after  so  long  a  course  across  the  continent 
fiom  south  to  north,  take  now  a  westerly  direction,  and  fiill  into  the  Arctic  Oceaa  The 
explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names  of  tiie  Buckland  Chain,  the  British  Chain, 
and  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  the  name  of  Count  Romanzoff, 
as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  into  those  steep  and  lofty 
cliils  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  Slates.  Mount  Conybeare,  a  conspi- 
cuous peak,  was  found  to  be  only  800  feet  high ;  and  though  the  British  Chain  was  more 
elevated,  tliere  seems  no  room  to  think  that  it  much  exceeds  3000  feeL  The  small  bands 
of  Esquimaux  met  here  by  Captain  Franklin  required  to  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  though 
they  ^owed  a  peculiar  ignorance  in  regard  to  every  thing  European.  Taking  hold  of  the 
Englisli  coats,  they  asked  of  what  animals  these  were  the  skins;  they  lostened  fish-hooks 
and  awls  as  ornaments  to  the  nose,  and  stuck  needles,  with  the  same  view,  into  various  parts 
of  their  persons.  Farther  west,  however,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  heads 
and  knives,  not  of  British  manufiicture;  which  had,  it  was  stated,  been  brought  by  Esqui- 
maux from  the  westward,  and  received  by  them  from  kabloonas,  or  white  men ;  these  are 
with  great  probability,  conjectured  to  be  the  Russians..  In  foot,  the  expedition  had  come 
within  the  limits  of  that  twritory  which  had,  by  treaty,  been  assigned  as  Russian. 

SuBSBOT.  3. — Territories  claimed  by  Russia. 

By  a  convention  concluded  in  1825,  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  as  the  limit 
between  British  and  Russian  America.*  This  line  passed  through  regions  then  equally  un- 
known to  both  nations;  and  the  partial  exploration  of  the  Russian  portion  has  since  been 
made  not  by  Russia  but  by  Britain.  The  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin  passed  this  limit 
by  obout  nino  degrees ;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  assigned  the  name  of  Count  Roman- 
zoff to  a  part  of  the  Rooky  chain.  Thence  an  unknown  interval  of  nine  degrees  occnrs, 
tenninating  at  Point  Barrow ;  and  the  discovery  from  thence  to  the  western  limit  of  Amer- 
ica at  Behring's  Strait  has  been  made  almost  exclusively,  first  by  Cook,  and  more  recently 
by  Beechey.  The  boat  sent  by  this  last  navigator  reached  Point  Barrow,  in  71°,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  America  yet  discovered  or  believed  to  exist.  The  cold  was  here  so  in- 
tense, that  the  boat  was  frozen  in  before  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ice,  in  order  to  liberate  her.  The  tribe  of  Esquimaux  hsre 
are  peaceable  and  fi;iendiy ;  but  at  Cape  Smyth,  to  the  westward,  they  are  daring  and 
tliievish.  The  point  which  Captain  Cook  had  named  Icy  Cape,  and  where  his  pi^ogress  had 
been  arrested,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechy  quite  free  from  Jce ;  it  was  low  and  filled  with 
large  lalies,  so  near  the  sea  that  a  boat  could  easily  be  dragged  over  into  them.  The  coast, 
in  procee^mg  south-westward,  forms  Cape  Lisbutn,  composed  of  low  hills  of  rounded  sand- 
stone, and  Cape  Beaufort,  presenting  clifis  of  rugged  limestone  and  flint.  The  natives  here 
were  good-humoured  and  friendly.  About  Pobt  Hope  and  Cape  Thomson,  the  coast  is  occu 
pied  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  diminutive  and  extremely  poor,  yet  merry  and  hospitable.  The 

*  B.  the  lerins  of  tlits  convenlion,  the  boundary  line,  beginning  al  the  BOHlherumoBt  poinl  of  Prince  of  Wales 
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rocks  composing  Cape  Muigrave  were  fcund  not  to  &ce  the  aea,  as  Cook  had  Eupposed,  in 
viewing  them  at  a  distance,  but  to  ha  aomewhat  inland,  and  the  interval  flOeii,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  oooet,  by  niimeroiis  small  lakes.  I'he  natives  are  taller  than  the  other  Esqui- 
maux, but  appeared  never  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Beechey  to  have  seen  Ruropeana: 
this  was  evident  froin  the  alarm  which  Ihey  showed  on  seeing  a  gun  discharged  and  a  bird 
fell.  They  were  extremely  courteous,  presenting  to  the  English,  aa  dainties,  the  entrails 
of  a  seal  and  coaguiated  blood,  which  iJiey  ware  much  disappointed  to  find  not  at  all  relished, 
Kotzebue's  Sound,  so  named  from  the  Ru^tsian  navigator  who  discovered  it,  is  a  spacious  ex- 
panse, which  excited  at  first  much  interest,  from  the  hope  of  its  affording  a  passage  east- 
ward aci-oss  the  continent;  but  careful  examination  soon  proved  it  to  be  an  enclo^  gulf. 
The  natives  on  being'  approached  raised  at  first  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  distrust ;  yet  were 
not  long  of  meeting  the  friendly  advances  of  the  Russians.  They  showed  themselves  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  smoking,  which  tliey  bad  learned  from  the  Tchutchi ;  but  had 
never  seen  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  were  passed  with  wonder  from  hand  to  hand,  aud  applied 
successively  to  the  head  of  each  of  the  party.  The  Esquimaux,  in  short,  were  found  here, 
as  in  most  other  places,  an  ugly,  broad-faced,  dirty,  but  merry  and  good-humoured  tuce,  not 
devoid  of  curiosity  and  intelligence. 

The  shore  continues  low,  flat,  and  well-peopled,  till  its  westerly  direction  terminates  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lofty  peaked  hill,  tbrming  the  western  limit  of  America,  and  which 
is  separated  by  Behring's  Strait,  fifty-two  miles  broad,  from  the  Eastern  Cape  of  Asia,  a  bold 
mountajnoua  promontory,  covered  with  snow  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  navigator  who 
sails  through  the  middle  of  the  strait  can  distinctly  view  at  once  these  grand  boundaries  of 
the  two  continents.  Beyond  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  American  coast  stretches  soutli  by 
east  m  an  almost  continued  line,  broken  only  by  the  deep  inlets  of  Norton  Sound  and  Bristol 
Bay.  It  then  shoots  out  into  the  long  narrow  promontory  of  Alashka,  which  reaches  west- 
■w^  almost  as  6r  ss  Cajje  Prince  of  Wales,  beyond  which  the  coast  bends  very  rapidly  to 
the  eastward.  This  region,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  is  diversified  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed  by  valleys,  which  in  summer  display  a  rich  ver- 
dure. It  is  occupied  hy  the  Tchutchi  and  by  tribes  called  the  Kitegnes  and  the  Konai^iea 
The  Russians  have  a  small  fort,  called  Alexandrovsltaiti,  in  the  ulterior  of  Bristol  Bay.  The 
Deninaula  of  Alashka  is  traversed  by  two  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which  is  volcanic.  Near 
^e  American  coast,  and  considered  till  lately  as  forming  part  of  it,  is  Nunivak,  a  consider- 
able island ;  while  westward  from  Norton  Sound,  and  belonging  rather  to  Asia,  is  the  larger 
one  called  St  Lawrence,  or  Clerke.  Both  are  inhabited,  but  only  by  native  tribes.  In  the 
Sea  of  Behiing  are  three  smaller  islands,  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  and  Sea  Otter,  on  the  first 
two  of  which  tbe  Russians  have  formed  fishing  establishments.  Even  iti  the  centre  of  the 
strait  are  found  three  islets,  called,  by  Beechey,  Ratmanoff,  Krusenstern,  and  Fairway,  the 
last  on  account  of  the  safe  passage  al&rded  between  it  and  the  American  coast 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  tt  long  and  numerous  group,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
westward  to  Kamtehatka.  They  appear  to  he  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  volcanic  ranges 
which  traverse  these  opposite  regions  of  tJie  two  continents.  Prom  almost  every  island, 
Bleep  and  lofty  peaks  arise ;  and  from  many,  volcanic  flre  is  discharged.  In  1795,  an  island 
was  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  from  beneath  the  sea,  which  continued  to  incr«ise,  till  in 
1907  it  measured  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  surface  of  these  islands  is  ill  fitted 
Ibr  culture,  yet  the  interior  valleys  display  considerable  richness  of  vegetation.  But  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  importance  of  the  settlemeuts  depend  entirely  on  the 
t  h  I  of  fish  and  of  amphibious  animals  with  wh  ch  the  surrounding  seas  are  replen- 
ish J  Th  flesh  of  the  seal  affords  the  chief  supply  of  food  wh  le  the  skins  of  the  sea 
tt  f  m  the  most  valuable  article  of  commerce  The^e  islands  are  inhabited  by  a 
m  k  hi  race,  shaiing,  in  some  degree  the  features  and  aspect  of  the  Mongols  and 
Esq    n  Considered  as  savages,  they  are  mild  m  tlieir  mannero  and  deportment,  and 

nsiderable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenu  ty  They  dwell  in  large  subterrane- 
ns  C^ff.  1055.)  or  rather  villages  part  tioned  mto  numerous  apartments,  and  con- 
tainmg  irom  50  to  100,  or  even  150, 
ml  ab  tants  These  abodes,  covered 
w  th  turf  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  surroundirg  country,  from  which 
tl  ey  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished; 
so  tl  at  vhen  two  of  Captain  Meaies'a 
officrs  were  walking  over  0  field  .'he: 
oround  •!  iddenly  sank  beneath  inem. 
nd  they  found  themselves,  to  the  aur. 
pr  se  and  alarm  of  both  parties,  in  the 
n  dst  of  a  numerous  family  busied  in 
viro  s  don  estic  occupations.  The 
Rui^  ans  who  have  completely  estab- 
1  hed  ti  emselve'^  in  these  islands,  aro 
I         n     Tl  ev  d  \  de  these  islands  into 
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four  groups : — 1,  The  Aleutians  properly  so  calleil,  of  which  the  most  populous  is  Attou , 
but  Beliring,  though  uninhabited,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  is  noted  for  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  navigator  of  that  name,  who  was  obliged  to  winter  there.  Copper  Island  con- 
tains a  supply  of  that  melal,  from  which  little  or  no  benefit  has  yat  been  derived.  2.  The 
Andreanouskj  Islands,  Tanaga,  Kanaga,  Alchy,  &c,,  remarkable  for  the  many  volcanoes 
which  they  contain.  3.  Ra^s  Islands,  a  small  group,  of  whicli  Kiska  is  the  principal. 
4.  The  Fox  Islands,  tJie  most  populous  and  important  of  the  groups.  The  chief  are  Oona- 
lashka  and  Oonimalc,  in  which  last  the  Russians  have  a  small  garrison  and  a  naval  depdL 

From  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  the  wide  range  of  coast  claimed  by  Russia  stretches  west 
by  south  about  30°  of  longitude  and  5°  of  latitude,  till  it  touches  on  that  which  is  claimed 
by  the  United  States.  This  extended  shore  bears  in  general  a  bold  and  awful  aspect;  bor- 
dered with  mountainous  steeps  coveted  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  wholly  uncultivated. 
■  Mounts  SuEliaa  and  Fairweather  are  respectively  17,000  and  15,000  feet  high,  and  form 
tiie  most  elevated  peaiss  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  Ye^  though  the  spade  or  the 
hoe  is  nowhere  employed  upon  this  savage  soil,  it  yields  spontaneously  a  profusion  of  deli- 
cide  berries,  and  tlie  neighbouring  seas  swarm  with  huge  feh,  whose  coarse  oleaginous  sub- 
stance is  suited  to  the  plates  of  the  nide  inhabitants,  while  their  sitins  supply  at  once  warm 
and  beautiful  clothing.  It  is  hy  no  means,  therefore,  a  desert  coast,  but  is  bordered  by 
populous  villages,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which  have  made  a  certain  progress,  if  not  in  civilisa- 
tion, at  least  in  the  arts.  i 

This  coast  is  broken  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  bays,  deep  sounds,  and  long  islands,  con- 
nected, by  narrow  channels,  with  the  continent  and  with  each  otlier.  At  tlie  north-west 
extremity  is  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  about  sixty  miles  long,  which  with  the  smaller  one  of 
Alognak  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Cheligoffi  The  natives  are 
robust,  active,  and  well  sItiHed  iii  all  the  arts  connected  with  fishery.  Their  boats,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  leather,  displajr  ^reat  ingenuity  in  their  construction.  The  Russians 
long  made  the  port  of  St.  Paul  in  this  island  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade  with  nortli-westeni 
America;  and,  finding  the  natives  extremely  serviceable,  have  removed  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  settlements  formed  along  the  coast. 

To  the  north  of  Kodiak  is  a  long  inlet,  which  receives  the  name  of  Coot,  by  whom  it 

aa  e  plored     and  a  I  ttle  beyonl  is  Pr    ce  W  11  an  s  Sound  the  head  of  which   almost 

t      i:  n^  tl  at  of  the    niet,  encloses  a  large  pen  ns  la.     The  mhdbitants  of  this  and  the 

t       I  bouru  g  d  str  ots   a  e   a   peeu  ar  race  {Jigs  10 j6  10 j7  )   square   stout,  with  large 

^a_  I  ead6   broad  fiat  fiioes    and  hooked 

^-^y^  s  3       They    are   clothed   m   long 

frocks  or  robes  ot  the  sltins  of  sea 

and   land   animals    UTially  with  the 

hair  outwards    and   they  have  their 

noses  and  upper  lips  perforated   and 

uncouth  ornaments  stucl    into  them 

Ihe  sound  i   described  by  Vancouver 

as  contammg  numerous  harbours,  but 

II       d     d  1  _s     isafe  by 

leri   ock  1     1       The  Rus- 

M      rt  b.  I        E  d  II  f   toryon 

j     w    te        d      f  Cook     I  let,  and 

Fort  Alexander,  a  larger  one  at  its  h    d  w   I      t!     p  1 

The  coast  from  Prince  William's  Sj     d  ds        on    I    ost        t        d  1  h-east, 

with  only  the  small  opening  of  Ad        Ity  Bay      It    s,  h  b  Id      d  1  fly,  dis- 

tinguished by  the  colossal  peaks  ofElasdF  th         TlRss         h        h       a  con- 

siderable fectory,  called  Yakouat. 

At  the  termination  of  this  territory      mm  m  h  p  lag      f  I  slands 

exteniMng  in  front  of  the  coast.     T     ti      p        pal  h         b  tl        ames  of 

George  IC,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duk  f  Y  k  d  Adm  Ity  Ea  h  f  these  1  ds  1  as 
smaller  ones  near  it,  sometimes  cons  ddasf  tht         ptgP       arch 

pclago.     Through  the  labyrinth  of        d    g    h         1     t    m  d  by  11  ese  slands 

Vancouver  made  a  most  laborious  seh  hpeffidgmngth  tlig  soogl  t 
for  passage  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Atlant  b  1 1  fi  lly  asc  I  d  tb  t  t  as  not  t. 
be  looked  for  in  this  quarter  of  Amenca.  The  Russians,  on  George  III.  s  Isle,  which  they 
call  BaranoiT,  have  erected  New  Archangel,  which  they  make  the  capital  of  all  their  settle- 
ments in  America.  It  is  only,  however,  a  large  village  of  about  lOOO  inhabitants ;  and  not 
only  the  private  houses,  but  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  though  neat  and  well  kept.  The  management  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the  other 
poFfs  has  been  injudiciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company 
resident  at  Irkutslt.  The  grand  object  of  their  trade  is  to  collect  the  skins  of  tlie  sea  otter 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  Previous  to  1780,  n 
single  sltin  was  known  tobring  from  50  to  100  piastres.  The  activity,  however,  with  which 
Vol.  m. 
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tlie  trade  was  soon  after  prosecuted,  brought  sc  large  a  supply,  thnt  in  1790,  the  price  had 
fallen  to  15  piastres,  and  it  has  since  been  conptantly  on  the  deciine.  Chabelaki,  a  Russian 
traveller,  quoted  by  M.Balbi,  estimates  ihe  annual  value  of  the  furs  drawn  by  Russia  from 
her  North  American  possessjona  at  40,0IKI'.  It  may  be  observed,  that  only  the  coast  here 
is  held  as  belon^iui;  to  Russia;  the  interior  territory,  under  the  titles  of  New  Norfolk  and 
New  CornwaJI,  nas  been  aajudged  to  Britain,  by  whom,  however,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  known 
or  occupied. 

In  connection  with  the  other  Russian  settlements,  we  may  mention  Bodega,  on  the  coasi 
of  New  California,  some  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Though  this  coast  belongs  indis- 
putably to  Mexico,  yet  tliat  government  seems  not  to  have  obstructed  Euasia  in  placing  this 
elation  upon  ite  nnoccupied  boundary ;  and  though  It  be  small,  and  destitute  of  a  good  har- 
bour, it  alFords  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  considerBble  trade  with  California. 

iSuBSBCT.  3. — Territory  claimed  by  the  United  Stales. 

The  region  extending  westwai'd  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  and  lyin^ 
between  42"  and  54°  of  north  latitude,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon, is  claimed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  rest  their  claim  in 
priority  of  discovery  and  exploration.  Tlio  Columbia  was  first  discovered  and  entered  by 
the  American  ship  Columbia,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Gray,  in  1792,  and,  in  1805,  the 
expadition  sent  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  United  States  under  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
descended  the  same  river  from  the  head  of  some  of  its  main  branches  to  the  sea.  By  a 
convention  between  the  United  Stat^  and  Russia  in  1834,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  mutual 
boundaiy  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  in  54°  40'  N.  lat. ;  and  by  the  treaty  between , 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  1820,  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish-American  and  the 
Anglo-American  territories  is  fixed  at  the  parallel  of  42°.  Great  Britain,  however,  okima 
the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  region  thus  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  and  Russian 
governments,  and  the  only  European  establishments  at  present  within  its  borders,  are  the 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Pur  Company. 

Besides  the  great  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rcclty  Mountains,  an  intermediate  range  of 
mountains  crosses  it  from  .south  to  north,  which  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Mountains,  This  coast  chain  is  from  100  to  150  miles  irom  the  sea,  and  attains  in 
some  parts  a  considerable  elevation,  but  our  knowledge  of  its  general  course  and  character 
ia  quite  imperfect.  Several  other  less  extensive  ranges  traverse  the  country  in  different 
directions,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  rugged.  On  the  south-east,  however,  between  the 
coast  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  Californian  desert  already  described,  occu- 
pies a  large  tract  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Louis,  but  it  seems  to  lose  here  somewhat 
of  its  horrors,  and  ia  occasionally  interrupted  by  considerable  streams  and  fertile  patches. 
Mucli  of  the  region  above  the  coast  chain  is  unwooded  until  we  begin  to  approach  the  base 
of  the  great  eastern  mountains;  but  below  that  point  are  fine  forests  of  noble  trees,  some 
of  which  attain  a  truly  enormous  size.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkeble  is  a  species  of  pine 
described  by  Lewis  and  Clarice.  This  most  princely  of  the  genua,  perhaps  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  American  vegetation,  reaches  the  amazing  height  of  from  250  to  800  feet,  with  a 
trunk  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference;  its  cones  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  loiig,  measuring  ten  inches  round  the  thickest  part.  The  trunk  is  remarkably 
straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  within  a  short  space  of  the  top,  which  forms  almost 
a  perfect  umbel.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  resin.  Grow- 
ing trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been  partly  burned  by  the  natives,  tomve  the  trouble  of 
cutting  other  fuel,  produce  a  substance  resembling  sugar,  used  in  seasoning  dishes;  tne 
seeds  are  gathered  in  autumn,  pounded,  and  baked  mto  a  sort  of  cake,  which  ia  considered 
a  luxury.  The  climate,  as  is  usual  on  the  western  sides  of  continents,  is  about  seven 
degrees  milder  than  that  of  the  eastern  coasts  under  the  same  latitude. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  in  this  territory  is  die  river  Columbia  or  Oregon.  It 
rises  amid  Ihe  most  rugged  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  54°,  and  tabes 
a  south-west  course  to  the  junction  of  Lewis'  river  from  the  south-east,  from  which  point  it 
pursues  a  pretty  direct  course  to  the  sea.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  northern  branch 
are  Clarke's  river,  which  has  a  course  of  about  600  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  Oakina- 
gan  whi»ii  comes  in' from  the  west.  Lewie'  river,  also  called  Saptin,  may  be  considered  as 
the  southern  branch;  it  has  a  rapid,  broken  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  ,at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Columbia  is  600  yards  wide.  The  latter  river  is  here,  at  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  the  sea,  1000  yai'ds  wide,  and  is  much  broken  by  rapids  both  above  and 
below.  About  150  miles  below  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river  has  a  descent  of  58 
feet,  and  90  uii'.es  lower  down,  it  breaks  through  the  coast  chain  of  mountains ;  at  this  point 
its  channel  is  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge  only  150  yards  wide,  and  its  waters. are 
hurried  with  great  violence  over  its  rocky  bed.  At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  170  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  and  thence  to  the  ocean  its  widUi  la  generally  from  two  to  five 
miles,  and  rarely  less  than  one.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  sand-bante, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  by  snags  and  planters,  but  vessels  of  300  tons  ma?  ascend 
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100  miles  irom  its  moutli.     The  oti'er  principal  river  of  ihis  n 
navigable  streani;  it  has  a  course  of  about  800  miles,  and  r 
separates  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  c 
have  several  posts  on  its  waters. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Clatsops,  the  ChinnooliB,  the  Chillamuks,  Cathlamahs  and  SJtilluts,  esist  in  a  very 
rude  slate  of  society.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  derive  their  subsistence  solely 
from  hunting  and  from  fishing,  which  they  practise  with  considerable  dexterity  in  boats; 
these,  though  composed  only  of  a  single  tree,  will  contain  tliirty  6r  even  fifty  persons.  The 
sldns  and  furs  which  they  collect  are  exchanged  with  European  vessels  for  bad  guns,  cop- 
per kettles,  Iniives,  tobacco,  and,  above  all,  white  and  blue  beads,  which  form  their  most 
valued  ornaments.  These  articles  afibrd  materials  for  a  trade  with  the  upper  nations,  whom 
they  meet  once  a  year  at  the  fells  of  the  Columbia,  and  from  whom  they  purchase  edible 
roMts,  salmon,  furs,  &c.  These  tribes,  however  rude,  studiously  seek  to  embellish  their 
persons,  but  in  a  most  fantastic  and  preposterous  manner,  by  keeping  the  forehead  com- 
pressed in  infancy  with  an  instrument  which,  if  successful,  causes  a  straight  line  to  run 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  nose.  With  this  form,  and  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  grease  and  fillh,  the  Clatsop  young  female  becomes  one  of  the  most  hideous  objects 
in  existence.  Vet  when  adorned  with  bears'  clawa,  copper  biucelets,  white  and  blue  beads, 
she  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  attraction;  and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  men  carry  on 
the  most  unblushing  traffic  with  their  wives  and  daughteiE,  whom  they  offer  as  the  medium 
of  trade,  the  return  for  presents  and  services. 

East  of  the  coast  chain  are  the  Esheloots,  Eneshurs,  Wallah -Wallahs,  Soltullis,  Chimna- 
pums,  Chopuiinish,  &.c.,  who  seem  to  resemble  each  other  closely  in  language,  customs,  and 
character;  they  are  more  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  witli  the  lower  tribos.  Their  chief 
employment  is  taking  salmon,  in  which  their  rivers  abound  The  mme  of  Flatheads  has 
been  given  to  all  these  tribes,  but    h  to      f  1     h    t       I         d  fl         h      in  full 

vigour  only  among  the  tribes  below  tl     m       t  Ir        d    tely    ft      b  t 

fixed  to  the  head  of  the  infant,  wher     tiskptbot      j  d  las  t 

the  head  permanently.     This  practic  rs  I     m         th     !  t  ^ 

falls  is  restricted  to  the  females.     Tl      g      t        th    ast        pi  h  b  I 

honees,  who  are  entirely  different  from  di      th         t         w         f  th  1 

>o  be  intruders  from  tlie  valley  of  the  M  ss      pp 

The  coast  northward  Com  the  Columbia,  like  that  still  farther  north,  is  feced  by  numer- 
ous islands,  the  principal  of  which,  called  by  the  joint  names  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  is 
about  150  miles  long.  This  coast,  like  that  of  the  continent,  is  lofty,  crowned  with  immense 
woods,  and  the  rocky  shores  are  beaten  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  with  a  fury  through 
which  whole  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  extended  along  the  shore.  The  ground 
is  wholly  uncultivated;  but  it  yields  spontaneously  an  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
berries,  onions,  and  other  roots.  The  chief  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from  the  ocean, 
wisich  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  fish  of  every  size  and  species.  The  smaller 
kinds  serving  lor  food  are  taken  in  abundance  by  merely  passing  through  the  water  a  !ong 
rake  with  pointed  teeth:  Ihia  work  is  left  to  the  lower  ranks;  while  tlie  chiefs  undertake 
the  nobler  task  of  combating  the  whale,  the  sea-lion,  and  the  otter,  whose  skins  supply  them 
with  rich  and  beautiful  robes.  Each  tribe  inhabits  a  particular  cove,  or  island,  and  is  ruled 
by  a  chief,  who  maintains  a  very  considerable  degree  of  savage  pomp.  Wicananish  was 
found  by  Meares  octupying  a  house  or  palace,  consisting  of  a  huge  square  apartment,  in 
which  his  whole  household,  of  800  pereons,  sat,  ate,  and  slept.  The  door-posts  and  the 
rafters  were  supported  by  gigantic  wooden  images  rudely  carved  and  painted,  and  the  whole 
apartment  was  studiously  adorned  with  festoons  of  human  skulls.  Tlie  royal  Eimily  occupied 
a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  on  which  were  placed 
the  chests  of  treasure  and  other  valuable  effects. 
Their  repasts  consisted  of  enormous  quantities  of 
blubber,  fish  oD,  and  fish  soap.  The  people  (_^gs. 
10.18  and  10^9 )  havp  the  usual  American  features, 
with  complevioiii  tolerably  fair,  but  these  they 
studiously  disfigure  by  stripes  of  red  ochre  and 
streams  of  fi=h  oil,  mmgled  sometimes  nith  a 
species  of  glilteimg  black  sand  Some  of  the 
tribes  display  extreme  ferocity,  and  on  the  wliole 
they  are  suspected  ol  cannibalism,  human  heads 
and  hands  t>emg  both  displayed  as  trophies  and 
oflered  for  sale  Yet,  when  a  friendly  mterconrso 
was  once  entablished,  their  manners  were  found  peculiarly  mild,  courteouB,  and  engaging 
The  subjects  of  one  chief  were  estimated  at  1^000,  ot  Mother,  at  10,000  to  that  the 
iiopulatii  n  of  the  whrle  coast  mu'.t  bo  very  considerable 
The  country  dramed  by  Frazer's  river,  is  called  by  the  English  New  Caledonia;  it  has  a 
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ot  in  summer,  and  the  mercury  fall 
I  mucli  of  tha  surfice  is  occupied  b 
limals,  however,  are  abundant.  I 
ha,  Chilcotins,  Nascotins,  Chins,  C] 
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:y  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 


The  part  of  America  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  an  assemblage  of  vast,  ill-defineil, 
and  straggling  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  raiglity  empire  of  whicii  the  great  insurrec- 
tion deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembered  stale,  however,  tJieir  extent  and 
capacities  mig-ht,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day  to  surpass  the  greatest  of  the  now 
ejfi&ting  European  monarchies. 

Sect,  1. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Of  the  existing  British  empire  in  America  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
extent  and  limits.  The  base  line  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  river  St.  lawrence,  and 
the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  These,  unless  at  a  few  points,  separate 
the  British  territory  froin  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  to  the  south  of  it  one  great  angle, 
consisting  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick,  which  has  been  withheld  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  remains  attached  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, — 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  theatre  of  tlie  greatest  fishery  in 
the  world, — are  also  British,  some  fishing  privileges  being  allowed  to  other  nations.  On 
the  continent,  Britain  claims  the  right  to  occupy  the  immense  space  extending  from  the  St, 
Lawrence  to  the  newly  discovered  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  even  in 
a  prospective  view,  is  so  distant,  that  to  include  the  whole  tract  would  be  clearly  premature. 
We  reserve,  therefore,  for  a  separate  chapter,  the  regions  still  held  by  the  native  tribes  of 
America.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  southern,  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  northern  sliores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  in  part  the  ea-stera  coasts  of  Lake  Huron;  it  reaches,  though  only  in  some 
instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  enjoys  the  exclusive 
trade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western  shore ;  they  have  also  small 
forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivere  of  the  interior,  called  houses,  where  thej"  are  secure 
against  tbe  attack  of  tbe  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wilds,  and  can 
form  a  store  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond  this  occupancy  they  have 
not  attempted  to  exercise  any  JuriEdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceable 
colony  form  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  latitude  in  the 
old  continent  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five  months  of  the  year  have  a 
mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are  buried  in  perpetual  snow;  yet  after 
that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force,  that  large  crops  of  Ihejnost  valuable  grain 
can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists.  Upper 
Canada,  from  a  careful  survey  made  witli  a  view  to  emigration,  has  been  found  particularly 
valuable;  finely  watered,  clad  with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  containing 
about  ten  millions  of  acres  capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well 
wooded  countries,  but  less  fertile;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  fogs 
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thiit  prevail  for  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  than  the  frosts  and  siioan 
of  Canada. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is  not  very  much  varied.  Two  chains  of  hills  cross 
Canada,  eich  parallel  to  the  St.  lawreDce,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
including  all  its  most  fertile  and  prodaotive  valleys ;  the  otiier  at  about  200  miles'  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  province.  Some  chains  also  cross  the  more  northern  regions; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  gi'eat  level  of  the 
jfissouri,  bounded  still  on  the  west  by  the  Kocky  Mountains,  which  reach  tlie  farthest 
extremity  of  the  continent 

The  river  8L  Ijuwrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  end  one  of  tlie  noblest 
river  chauneis  m  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  has  been  held  to  issue 
frorai  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  filly  streams,  of  which  the  St.  Louis 
and  Grand  Portage  Eivers  are  the  principal;  but,  in  fact,  the  lakes  m      ly  ted 

by  ehort  canals,  Sirough  which  the  surplus  waters  of  one  are  poured     t   th     th        Th 
canals  bear  the  local  names  of  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.     Th    I    t  ns  d   t  hed 

by  its  falls,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.     Prom  Lake  Ontario  to  M     t      1  th 
is  broken  by  a  succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  rendo  n     gat  y  d 

gerous.     It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  dp        t 

channel,  conveymg  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.     The  na  ig  t  block  d     p 

for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for  som  k       th  fl    t 


The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.     On  the  norti  th    Otta  d 

the  Saguenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing-  through  a  region  little  kn  vt  tl  f  m 
supposed  to  have  a  course  of  a.bout  1300  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  m  1  t  p  d  by 
rapids ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depth  and  width,  and  is  nav^ble  for  90  milea 
to  its  falls;  fi)r  the  distance  of  about  &)  miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain 
lake.  The  8l  Maurice  is  aJso  a  considerable  stream  from  tlie  north,  and  the  Montmorency, 
which  fells  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataract,  which  pours  a 
large  volume  of  water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  Eouth  are  the  St.  Francis;  the 
Chftudiere,  with  a  fine  cascade  mshing  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the  Sorelle 
or  Kichelieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St,  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Sl  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  miles  by  sea  vessels,  but  its 
course  is  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Miramichi  is  the  other  prmcipal  river  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Lakes,  in  Canada,  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  krgest  of  these,  and  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  is  l^fce  Superior,  which  is  420  miles  in  length  by  170  in 
breadth ;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of  35,000  square  miles.  It 
discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or  strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake 
Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Jjike  Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  280  miles  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  called 
Georgian  Bay,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the 
river  St.  Ciair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  the  name 
of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  La^ke  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this  great  cliam,  is 
270  miles  in  length  by  from  35  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Niagara,  36  miles  long,  cairiea 
its  surplus  waters,  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  166  feet  higii,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which 
is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.  The  surflxce  of  Lake  Superior  is  625  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  medium  depth  900  feet;  the  descent  to  like  Huron  is  by 
the  Sault  or  Fall  of  St.  Mary  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  river, 
21  feet,  giving  580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surlace  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is 
equal  to  fliat  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of 
120  feet,  and  having  its  surface  500  feet  above  high  water,  while  Lake  Ontario  has  a  depth 
of  500  feet,  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The  waters  of  thest. 
lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among  which  are  trout,  weighing 
from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.  They  are  navigable  by  large 
vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  steamboats  navigate  their  waters.  Lake  Simcoe,  which  is 
connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is  already  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat  Lake 
Nipissing  is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  with 
Lake  Huron.  In  the  mterior,  are  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  whose  winding  shores  are  300  miles  in  circumference.  Farther  to  the  north 
is  Lake  Winnipeg,  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  eighty  to  fifteen  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  waters.  There  is  a  water 
communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers  Winnipeg  and  La  Pluie. 
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SUBBKCT,  1.— 


Canada. — On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gaspe  to  some  miles  above  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  coiinlry  presents  high  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests. 
Thfise  mountains  appear  equally  as  lofty  as  any  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  range 
they  form  a  part.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  greywacko,  clay  slate,  and  transitioa 
limestone.  The  lower  islands  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  ace  mere  ineqiiahties  of  the  vast  body 
of  granite  which  occasionally  protrudes  above  the  level  of  the  river.  '  The  Kamouraaka 
Island,  and  the  Penguins,  In  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Ksmouraska  huge  bodies  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet 
high.  At  St,Roch  the  post-rood  leads  for  more  than  a  mi!e  under  a  perpendicular  ridge  of 
granite,  800  feet  high.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  formed  by  that  river  and  the  St.  Charles.  The  extremity  of  the 
headland  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  whose  highest  pomt  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Wii,ter,  It  is  composed  of  gray  granite,  containing  in  caritiea  rock  crystals,  and  a  species 
of  dark-coloured  clay  slate.  The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits 
trap  rock,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  granite;  the  latter  is  considered  to  prevail  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the  monntains  of  Labrador, 
and  of  tlie  country  north  of  Quebea  Cape  Tounnent,  thirty  miles  Irom  Quebec,  is  a  round 
Kiassive  mountain  of  granite,  1000  feet  high.  As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  graybih 
black  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevailmg  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Kingston  and  Niagara.  Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble, 
occur  hi  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Eichelieu  a  fiat  country  prevails, 
until  we  reach  Queenatown  Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is 
apparently  alluvial ;  and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the 
whole  country  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  highlands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  are  the  Belffiil  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  high, 
Tlie  mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides 
llie  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  Tamasca, 
The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  principally 
trap  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find  the 
elevation  of  the  country  increasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanies  the  prevailing 
rooks.  The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  limestone  ridge,  which  commences  at  Queens- 
town  Heights,  and  which  rests  upon  a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  above  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is  generally 
level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulm  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  organic  remains 
(those  of  mountain  limestone)  to  those  that  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks 
which  prevail  at  the  base  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  norUi  coast  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Ijiilte  Superior,  granite  predominates.  Indications  of  volcaiiic  eruptions  are  said  tc 
occur  at  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.  The  great  earthquake  of 
lGO;t  is  said  to  have  overturned  a  chain  of  sandstone  mountams  300  mUes  long,  north  of  thp 
Sl.  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains, 

Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.  Petaiite,  a  rare  mineral,  was  found  by  Dr.  Lyon 
near  York,  in  Upper  Canada;  beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Woods;  Labrador  felspar,  at 
Lake  Huron;  axmite,  Hawkesbury  and  (Jltawa";  aventurine.  Lake  Huron;  amethyst.  Lakes 
Superbr  and  Huron ;  apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  Fort  Wellington ;  arragonite',  Laclina ; 
strontian,  in  magnificent  masses,  Erie,  Ontario ;  schorl,  St.  Lawrence ;  precious  and  manga- 
nesian  garnet.  River  Moira,  Ontario,  &c, ;  carnelian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  iluor  spar, 
barytes,  Lake  Superior;  brown  and  green  cocoolite,  Montreal  and  Hull,  Ottawa;  olivine, 
auglte,  Montreal ;  grenatite.  Rainy  lake ;  anthophyllite.  Fort  Wellington ;  marbles  and  ser- 
pentine are  common  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  exhibits  immense  beds  of 
gypsum,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Dumfries,  and  quarried  largely  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Ores. — Tr<m.     Seven  kinds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Canada ;  viz.  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 

and  iron  pyrites.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  abundantly,  but  only  in  one  place, 
whore  it  is  smelted,  viz,  in  the  township  of  Marmora  and  Belmont,  in  Upper  Canada.  Spe- 
cular iron  ore. — The  only  place  where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  close  to  the  mining  estab- 
lishment at  Marmora.  Red  iron  ore  has  been  noticed  in  two  or  three  places,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson's  Lake,  in  the  Gannanoqui,  where  it  forms  an  exten- 
sive bed  in  old  red  sandstone.  Brown  iron  ore  occurs,  but  in  small  quantity.  Bog  iron  ore, 
which  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  abundantly  both  in  Upper  and 
I :Ower  Canada,  particularly  behind  the  twoseigniories  of  Batiscan  and  Champlain,  in  Lower 
Canada.     It  La  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  lliis  ore  which  has  yet  been  worked  in  Lower 
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Cannda,  and  the  furnoce  at  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice  is  entirely  supplied  by  it.  Spanry  iron 
ore  is  (bund  in  the  immediBte  vicinity  of  the  wori»  of  Marmora,  where  it  ia  worked  chiefly 
Bs  a  flux  for  the  furnaoe.  Iron  pyrites,  or  suiphuret  of  iron,  is  found  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  an  island  on  the  south  shore  of  Drummond  Island.  Graphite,  also 
known  under  the  names  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  which  is  either  pure  carbon,  or  carhon 
united  with  a  small  portion  of  iron,  ia  found  rather  abundantly  in  the  township  of  Hough- 
Ijorough,  also  at  Hull  on  the  Ottawa.  Ores  if  manganese,  in  small  quantity,  are  mentioned 
by  some  authors ;  and  ores  of  silver  are  also  reported,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  met  with.  Traces  of  copper  ore  and  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  found,  but 
hitherto  no  native  gold  has  been  discovered  in  either  of  the  Canadas.  Ores  of  antimony  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  in  Lower  C(ina.da.  Galena,  or 
lead-glance,  the  common  ore  of  iead,  has  been  found  in  many  places,  particularly  near  Lake 
Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  Sulpburet  of  zinc,  or  zink-blende,  occurs  in  small 
quantities;  and  cinnabar,  tlie  ore  of  mercury,  although  reported  to  have  been  met  with  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  territories. 

Nova  Scotia,  appears  lo  be  based  on  granite,  although  this  rock  ia  almost  everywhere 
covered  hy  other,  oflea  more  recent,  formations,  or  appears  only  in  boulders  on  the  surface, 
A  transition  slate,  and  greywacke,  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  containing  beds  of 
limestone,  and  very  rich  beds  of  iron  ore,  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  country:  the  iron 
ore  iBanoKide,sometimesB,  peroxide,  and  is  often  beautifully  impressed  with  organic  remauis, 
and  sometimes  a  shell  is  half  moulded  in  the  slate,  and  the  other  half  adherent  to  the  iron 
ore,  thus  proving  their  contemporaneous  formation.  The  sandstone  formation  is  next  m  ex- 
tent after  the  slate.  Part  of  it  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  new  red  sandstone  and  keuper 
formations  of  other  countries ;  and  this  pai't  also  contains  great  beds  of  gypsum,  from  which 
the  gypsum  imported  into  tlie  United  States  is  derived ;  grindstones,  which  also  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  are  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  underneath  these  are  beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  which  are  worked,  and  this  valuable 
mineral  is  finding  its  way  into  the  Eastern  States,  both  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and'from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated  only  by  a  very  nanow  strait  from 
the  north-eastern  mainland.  As  there  is  no  bituminous  coal,  m  any  quantity,  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  New  England ;  as  the  Nova  Scotia  grindstones,  ihaving  already  a  great  market 
in  the  Atlantic  Slates,  will  continue  to  maintain  it  on  account  of  their  excellence  and  of 
their  being  so  easily  transported  by  water,  notwithstanding  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  United  Slates  fine-grained  mica  slate  e.dA  arenaceous  quartz  rock  for  tlie  same  purpose; 
and  as  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  can  always  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  cheaper  than 
from  the  interior  of  New  York  and  of  the  Western  States ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
these  interests  will  long  contribute  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries.  A  trap 
formation  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia :  although  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
often  not  even  one  mile,  it  stretches  continuously  180  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Pundy.  It  rises  into  stupendous  precipices,  and  exhibits  basaltic  and  greenstone 
columns,  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  thus  fixes  a  barrier  to  the  tides.  These  tides  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  rise  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  whether  ebbing  or  flowing, 
rush  witii  great  fury  along  this  rooky  coast,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  Hay 
and  their  branches,  undermining  and  tearing  away  immense  masses  of  rocks,  and  piling 
them  up  along  the  shores.  Tiie  minerals  embedded  in  the  trap  afford  a  rich  harvest  U>  the 
mineralogist,  and  probably  no  known  trap  district  of  North  America  is  richer  in  the  beauti- 
ful minerals  that  assist  in  characterising  that  formation :  thus,  among  others,  the  following 
minerals  are  mentioned  as  found  in  the  trap  formation : — amethyst,  rook  crystal,  calcedony, 
agate,   chabasie,   analcune,   loumonite,  mesot^pe,   stilbite,  calcareous   spar,  and  specular 

New  Bkuwswick. — The  geology  of  tbis  province  is  imperfectly  known.  According  to 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  limestone,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
gneiss,  trap,  and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast.  Among  these,  however, 
limestone  appears  to  predominate.  Marble  of  promisinc'  quality  abounds  at  Kennebecasis, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and  iron  ore  abounds. 
Graphite,  or  black  lead,  has  been  found,  and  also  copper  and  manganese  ores.  Gypsum  and 
grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing 
the  Gulf  of  SL  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails.  Gray  sandstone  and  clay 
slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  Mr.  M'Gregor  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the 
Miriunichi;  among  which  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and  iron  ore  occur.  Agates  and  jaspers  are 
collected  in  some  places.    Salt  springs  also  have  been  observed. 

Cape  BuETON.-^Mr.  M'Gregor  says,  among  the  primitive  rocks  gran:l3  prevails  in  the 
peninsular  country  south-east  of  tlie  Bras  d'Or;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
highlands  between  this  inlet  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Syenite,  trap,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  occasionally  quartz,  also  appear  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Primitive  trap,  syenite,  and 
clay  slate  show  themselves,  together  with  transition  llmestonei  greywacke,  gypstim,  and 
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coal,  g^'^ralli'.  "!n  o'l  parts  of  the  islnnd.  The  class  of  secoiida.ry  rocks  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  most  estensive ;  and  coa.!  existe  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
geology  consider  it  the  predominnting  formation  in  the  island.  Coal,  in  a  field  or  fields  oi' 
viist  extent,  abounds  in  the  Bouth-easlem  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  CHiboiLiferoua 
limestone,  new  red  sajidstone,  &c.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  well  adapted  for  common 
fire-places.  The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or  have  not  been 
asceftained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  at  the  Gut 
of  Canseau,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  other  ports  of  tlie  island.  Several  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered,  which  vary  in  strength  from  six  lo  twelve  per  cent,  of  salt.  Situated, 
says  Mr.  TJoiiehette,  in  the  centre  of  the  best  fisheries  of  North  America,  and  where  coal  ia 
abundant,  the  manuiacture  of  salt  promises  to  become  hereafter  a  most  valuable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  colony.  Iron  ore  abounds  everywhere,  in  the  coal  district  about  Lingan, 
Sydney,  &c.  and  at  Cepe  Kortb  and  Aspey  Bay. 

Prince  Edwaed  Io'.afj.-— The  soil  of  this  island  is  fertile ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone 
on  the  Burlace  that  will  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.  There  is  no  limestone  nor 
ijypsum,  nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered,  although  indications  of  its  presence  have  been 
iioticed.  Red  clay,  of  good  quality  for  bricks,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and  a 
strong  white  clay,  Jit  for  the  potter,  is  met  with,  hut  not  in  great  quantity.  A  solitary  boui- 
-Jer  of  granite  presents  itself  occasionally  to  the  traveller.  The  base  of  this  island  is  a  sand- 
aone,  which  appears  to  extend  under  Uie  bed  of  Northumberland  Strait  into  the  northern 
,iart  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  eastern  division  of  New  Brunswich,  until  it  is  lost  in  its 
-ine  of  contact  with  the  granite  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  about  the  river  Nipisighit 

Newfoindlanb. — The  only  geognostical  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure  in 
regard  to  this  island  is  derived  from  an  "  Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland," by  W.  E.  Cormack,  Esq.  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
ksopkical  Journal,  This  enterprising  gentleman,  in  tlie  beginning  of  September,  18fB, 
left  Smith's  Sound,  at  Random  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  one 
Micmao  Indian ;  and,  along  with  two  of  that  tribe,  reached  St.  George's  Harbour  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  November  ;  having  thus  been  the  first  person  to  tra- 
vel across  Newfoundland.  The  first  rocks  met  with  were  granite  and  porphyry :  these  were 
eucceeded  by  alternations  of  granite  and  miea  slate,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced  by 
granite.  Granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  quartz  rook,  occur  in  the 
Histriot  occupied  by  Melville  like.  In  the  same  district  there  are  several  kinds  of  second- 
ary sandstone,  probably  belonging  to  the  coal  and  red  sandstone  formations.  Tlie  pi'imitive 
rocks  extend  onwards  (o  Gower's  Lake.  From  Gower's  Lake,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  to  Rich- 
ardson's Lahe,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks ;  the  only  indica- 
(ions  of  secondary  formations  being  in  the  agate  near  Gower's  Lake,  the  basalt  at  Emma's 
Lake  and  Jeanette's  Lake,  and  the  indication  of  coal  and  iron  near  Stewart's  Lake.  A  ser- 
pentine deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  great  tract  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  which  extends 
liora  Jameson's  Lake  by  Bathurst's  Lake,  Wilson's  Lake,  King  George  the  Fourth's  Lafce» 
lo  St,  George's  Harbour,  in  the  Bay  of  St  George,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

About  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several  ridges  of  serpentine,  which  exhibit  this 
rock  in  all  its  beautiful  and  numerous  varieties.  The  finest  kinds  occur  on  the  shores  of 
Serpentme  Lake,  and  on  Serpentine  Mountain  and  Jameson's  Mountab. 

The  west  coast  is  by  iar  the  richest  in  minerals.  There  is  coal  of  good  quality  in  St. 
George's  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  the  South  Barrasway  River.  There 
are  several  salt  springs;  one  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  another  Barrasway 
river,  some  miles  north  of  that  where  the  coal  is  found ;  another  a  few  miles  stiU  farther 
north,  up  what  Is  called  Rattling  Brook ;  and  a  tliird  at  Port-&-Port,  There  is  a  strong  sul- 
phureous spring  close  to  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Barrasway  River,  where 
the  salt  spring  first  mentioned  is  found.  Gypsum  and  red  oclire  abound  between  these  rivers 
and  Flat  Bay,  at  the  sea-shore;  and  the  former  is  also  found  some  miles  within  the  country.. 
There  is  a  dark  gray-coloured  marble  found  at  Bay  of  Islands ;  but,  from  report,  in  no  great 
quantity  near  the  coast.  The  soil  of  SL  George's  Bay  is  good,  and  not  so  rocliy  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  island.  Mr,  Cormack,  in  allusion  to  the  names  given  by  him  to  the  mountains- 
and  lakes  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  expedition,  remarks,  "  I  have  used  tha 
ciiEfomary  privilege  of  giving  names  to  the  laftes  and  mountains  I  met  with  in  this  hithert* 
unexplored  route,  and  these  are  in  compliment  to  distinguished  individuals  and  private  friends^ 
The  rocks  I  collected  were  examined  by  Professor  Jameson." 

ANTicoBTi  Island  is  said  to  be  a  mass  of  limestone  abounding  in  organic  remains. 

Magdalen  Islands  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  covered  witli  a  sandy  soil,  rest- 
ing upon  a  Gandstone  which  forms  the  prevailing  or  only  rock  in  this  insular  group, 

SuBSBCT.  S. — Botany. 

The  botanical  features  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  not  to  be 

separated  from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  west  side  of  the  British  settlements  ip  North  America.  "  the  planti 
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of  Upper  Oanada,"  siys  Dr.  Richardson,  in  a,  letter  to  ua,  "  extend  to  the  south  end  of  lake 
Winnipen-,  lat.  50°  to  51°,  where  tlie  Oak,  Canada  Pine,  and  several  other  rema.rka.ble  vege- 
tables disappear.  Then,  to  the  westward  of  tiiis  district,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Saakatchawan, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  io  Peace  River  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
uniting  with  the  Prairie  countcy  of  the  Missouri  to  the  southward.  This  district  bebg 
open,  with  interspersed  clumps  of  wood  only,  has  a  peculiar  vegetation,  containing  several 
of  Kuttall's  plants,  gathered  on  the  Missouri.  Tf  js  (be  Bu^lo  district.  The  RofiVv  Moun- 
taina  yield  alpino  planis,  and  tne  country  to  tne  westward  ot  inem  produces  Mr.  Douglas's 
ploiita,  which  are  also  peculiar.  A  line  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Saskatchiwan,  and  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  cuts  oft 
a  portion  of  country,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  southward  by  Uppet 
Canada,  and  to  the  nortliward  by  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Great  Slave  Lake.  This  district  ia 
more  or  less  rooky,  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps  and  rivers,  and  is  thickly  wooded.  There 
is  little  variety  in  its  plants,  which  are  nearly  those  of  Labrador,  and  it  is  the  district  which 
has  more  peculiarly  home  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Lands.  To  the  northward  of  it 
tjie  Barren  Grounds  extend  to  the  sea-coast.  The  vegetation  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the 
Barren  Grounds  is  arctic ;  but  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  plants  are  found  on  Uie  banks  of 
rivers  where  there  are  coHections  of  alluvial  soil,  sheltered  by  high  lands.  This  alluvial 
soil  is  BO  abundant  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  that  many  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  plants  and  thick 
groves  of  White  Spruce  grow  as  far  north  as  lat.  683°.  The  shores  of  Behring's  Straits  are 
similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  1  should  class  Newfoundland  and  La- 
brador with  the  island  of  Anticosti  and  mouth  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  along  with  the  Hudsou's 
Bay  district," 

ively  used  by  the  Canadian  hunters  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic 
regions  of  North  America,  is  aflbrded  by  some  spe- 
cies of  Lichen,  all  belonging  to  a  disttact  tribe,  in- 
deed, of  the  Liverworts,  and  now  constituting  the 
gen'is  Umbilicaria,  It  was  this  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tripe  de  Roche  {Jig.  lOfil.),  is  described 
as  supporting  for  many  days  those  enterprising  tra- 
vellers Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richard- 
wjn,  and  some  of  their  companions,  when  they  were 
m  that  countiy  exposed  to  the  most  unparallebs! 
hardshipfl  and  sufferings  from  a  want  of  every  other 
aliment ,  while  other  individuals  of  the  same  party 
perished,  incapable  of  subsisting  upon  so  wretched 
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Tlie  most  northerly  land  belonging 
axrept  Greenland  la  Meliille  IfJand,  : 
merated 


a  diet 


North  America  that  has  yet  been  explored,  if  wo 
lat  75°,  belonging  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has  enu- 
iO  species,  including  Cryptogamite.  The  whole  of 
the  genera  and  moat  of  the  species  are  such  as  are  common  to 
high  northern  regions,  or  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the 
southern  ones.  Many  are  found  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  is  the  case  with  that  very  singular  vegetable,  the  Saxifraga 
flagelloris  (,^g-,  1063.),  whose  long  runners,  radiating  from  a 
central  plant,  like  the  legs  from  the  body  of  a  spider,  induced 
the  sailors  to  call  it  the  Spider  Plant. 

Greenland  does  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  America ;  bul 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  bolanically  speaking.  Its  Flora  is 
very  similar,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity  attached 
to  it,  namely,  that  it  contains  Heath  (CcHiiiio  MiZ^nris),  while 
no  part  of  America  Proper  bears  one  of  the  genus, 
nam  a  a  ci   Biiniis  ^®  '""^^  northerly  speck  of  land  that  has  yet  been  visited 

nam  aga  c  lOBBiiniis.  ^^  ^^  arctic  iiavigalors  (though,  perhaps,  not  strictly  belonging 

to  America)  is  Ross  s  Islet,  a  little  spot  in  lat.  81°,  and  its  produce  of  plants,  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  is  chiefly  Lichens,  But  beyond  this,  a  vegetation  has  been  fonnd,  of  a  most  sin- 
gular nature  as  to  its  place  of  growth  and  its  nearness  to  the  pole.  At  first  sight  it  would 
liordly  be  recognised  for  a  vegetable  at  all.  But  it  is  formed  from  a  seed  or  sporule,  it  im- 
bibes nutriment  from  external  organs,  however  minute  these  may  be,  it  js  destitute  of  loco- 
motion, it  grows,  bears  seed,  and  dies!  But  what  is  its  place  of  growth!  In  lat.  83°,  where 
Captain  Parry  found  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, — 
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ivelve  feet  in  depth  being  tinged  with  it,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Red  Snow*  {Prota- 
Koccus  nivalis).  It  was  again  collected  and  lirouglit  home  by  Parry's  second  espeilitlon, 
Imving  lieen  observed,  not  only  growing  on  snow,  but  attached  to  stones  and  mosses,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  thin  red  gelatinous  crost;  during  the  third  voyage,  this  highly  interesting 
plant  was  found  in  greater  abundance,  perhaps,  Uian  on  any  former  occasion,  and  in  a  situ- 
ation still  more  remarkable,  for  it  was  on  the  floea  of  ice,  extending  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  progress,  and  in  such  profiision,  and  so  completely  embedded  in  the  snow,  that  distinct 
red  lines  were  left  by  the  track  of  tlie  boats  or  sledges  on  (be  surface ;  thus  it  vegetates  in 
the  most  northern  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  flouri^ing  most 
in  an  element  (or  rather  a  state  of  an  element)  in  which  no  other  vegetable,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  exist 

SuBSEcT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  geographic  range  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  has  already  occupied  our  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  notice  a  few 
of  those  whose  furs  constitute  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  administer  so  greatly 
to  our  individual  comfort.  On  this  head,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Richardson  {Northern 
Zoology,  vol.  i)  again  supples  us  witi   the  latest  and  best  information. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  now  known  m  th  s  part  of  America  are  the  Barren-Ground,  the 
Black,  and  the  Grisly  Bears  (be  Prong  I  orned  Antelope,  the  American  Bison,  the  Moose 
Deer,  and  the  Carahou  or  Ame  can  Re  ndeer  The  lesser,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
greater  number  of  the  fur-bear  g  a  nals  are  tl  e  Otter,  Racoon,  Badger,  Ermine,  Fisher, 
Beaver,  different  species  of  Marmots  a  d  Squ  rrels,  with  a  great  variety  of  Wolves  and 

The  Barren-Ground  Bear  appears  confi  ed  to  those  dreary  regions  which  bear  its  name, 
lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  lake:  it  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  and 
besides  being  larger  than  the  black  species,  has  longer  soles.  It  feeds,  like  the  Polar  Bear, 
occasionally  upon  fish,  and  during  the  autumn  frequents  the  sea-coast  for  this  purpose  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  bears  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  carefully  avoid 
burning  bones  in  their  hunting  encampments,  lest  tlie  smell  should  attract  them.  Dr. 
Richardson  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  Indian,  wlio,  while  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  hut,  pitched  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  was  surprised  by  perceivmg  a  large  beaf 
coming  to  the  opposite  side,  attentively  surveying  him.  "The  poor  Indian  considered  him- 
self in  great  danger,  a»d  having  no  one  to  assist  him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a  speech  to 
the  following  effect; — 'Obeari  I  never  did  you  any  barm;  I  have  always  bad  (he  highest 
respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity. 
Go  away,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise  not  to  molest  you.'  The  bear  walked 
off,  and  the  old  man,  firmly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence,  favoured  us,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  fort,  with  his  speech  at  lenglli."  The  common  Black  Bear  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  Canada,  while  the  Cinnamon  bear  of  the  fur-traders  is  considered  but  an  acci- 
dental variety.  The  huntmg  of  this  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  A.  Henry. 
(Trav.  p.  142.) 

The  Racoon  (Proct/on  Lotor  Cuv.)  (Jig,  1063.)  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries;  its 
e  is  fox-like,  but  its  gait  bearish.  In  its  wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  but  prowls 
1064 


PneMartHi. 

during  the  night  after  fruit,  roots,  hirds,  and  insects.  At  low  water  it  frequents  the  sea- 
shore to  feed  on  crabs  and  oysters,  and  is  fond  of  dipping  its  food  into  \Fater  before  it  eats, 
hence  the  speoilic  name  of  lotor;  it  climbs  trees  with  facility.  The  fur  is  used  in  makmg 
hats,  and  its  flesh,  when  it  has  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reputed  good.  The  Pine  Morten 
{Mustela  Maries)  (fig.  1064.)  differs  not  from  that  of  Europe,  although  certain  American 
races,  inhabiting  rocky  districts,  are  distinguished  by  the  superior  finei  (ea  and  dark  colours 
of  their  fur.  This  is  used  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as  to  imitate  sables  aniJ  other 
more  expensive  furs ;  hence  it  has  always  been  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  upwards 
of  100,000  skins  have  long  been  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries.     The  Pekan,  or 
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are  similar; 


Pieber  (Mustela  carwdeasis),  is  a  larger  anS  stroH^er  anima!,  but  il 

its  far,  however,  is  harsher  than  that  of  the  Marteu,  and  less  vnlaable :  some  tijiuaands  are 

annually  killed  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries. 

The  Caflaik  Otter  {Lutra  canadensis)  resembles  the  Eufopean  species  in  habits  and  food, 
but  is  perfectly  distinct,  measurinf;  near  five  feet  long;  while  the  American  Wolf,  equally 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Pyienees,  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  Di,  Richardson,  to  be 
a  different  spociea.  The  Quebec  Marmot  is  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  under-ground  bur- 
rows, yet  capable  of  ascending  treee:  the  Indian  takes  it  for  food,  by  pouring  water  into  its 
retreats;  but  its  fur  ip  of  no  value. 

The  Canada  Lynx  {Lynx  canadensis')  {fig.  1065.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  dis- 
. .   _  tricts  since  from  7000  to  9000  skins  are  annually  procured 

by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  never 
attacking  man,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds It  lives  principally  on  hares:  its  gait  is  not  much 
unlike  that  of  its  prey ;  it  proceeds  by  bounds,  straight  for- 
nard  with  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  the 
feet  at  once ;  it  swims  well,  but  is  not  swift  on  land.  The 
Indtani  eat  the  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender. 

Among  the  birds  of  rapine  and  the  chase  may  be  noticed 
tiie  t«o  majestic  Eagles  of  northern  Europe,  the  Golden  and 
thp  White-headed.     The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  uncommon;  nor 
m^h-legged  Falcon  (_Buieo  lagapus)  ijig.  1066.),  a  rare  bird.  The  Marsh 
Hawk  of  Wilson  seems  to  be  also  numerous,  but  whether  this  ia 
~  the  young  of  the  European  hen-harrier  is  yet  doubtful.     The 

Grouse  are  much  more  abundant  in  these  northern  latitudes  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  all  very  difierent  from  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds;  nor  is  their  Ptarmigan  the  same  as  that  of  tha 
highlands  of  Scotland.  These  supply  food  to  the  Great  White 
Owl,  which  here  frequently  hunts  his  quarry  durina  the  day, 
Numerous  small  migratory  birds  enliven  the  short-lived  summer ; 
They  visit  Canada  for  liio  purpose  of  incubation,  and  then  retire 
Bouthward ;  but  the  Canada  and  the  short-billed  Jays  (IHsomiihia 
ca  xadensis,  and  bTachyrynchus,  Sw.)  appear  stationary,  and  are 
peculiar  to  these  regions. 

The  Waterfowl,  and  wading  trihes,  as  may  be  expected,  are  in 
ramense  numbers,  and  supply   escellent  food  to  the  provident 
natives,  by  whom  tbey  are  preserved  in  the  snow  as  winter  pro- 
EouBb-  56  d  r  Icon  V  aion.     Among  these  the  Canada  Goose  is  one  of  the  largest  and 

the  most  numerous.  How  far  these  birds  extend  their  migrations 
n  rthuard  a  not  I  no  vn  *!  ey  were  seen  by  Captain  Phipps  on  the  dreary  coast  of  SpitE- 
bergen,  u  1  t  60  7  and  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  pass  under  the 
very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out  since  the  creation 
from  the  prying  eye  of  man,  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  harriers  of  ice.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  breeding  places  of  these  wanderers  have  never  been  discovered.  After  incubation, 
the  approaching  rigours  of  the  arctic  pole  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the  south.  The 
Indiana  are  wail  aware  of  the  period  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  make  such  havoc  in  their 
ranks,  that  in  favourable  years  3O00  or  4000  are  said  to  be  barrelled  for  future  use :  the 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  August  to  October;  and  those  which  are  taken  at  this  season, 
when  the  frost  begins,  ere  preserved  in  their  feathers  and  left  to  be  frozen  for  the  fresh  pro- 
visions of  the  winter  stock,  tJie  feathers  being  sent  to  England,  When  in  good  order,  this 
bird  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  half  a  pound  of 
feathers.  The  Snow  Goose  (^Anas  kyperborea)  is  another  of  these  northern  wanderers,  but 
its  manners  are  not  so  well  known :  it  is  a  common  species  m  Hudson's  Bay. 

Sect.  IH. — Historical  Oeograpky. 
The  discovery  of  this  part  of  America  was  effected  at  a  very  early  period  by  British  skill 
and  enterprise.  In  1497  and  1498,  very  soon  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot  not  only  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but  surveyed 
the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  sailed  even  along  the  coast  of  I.abra3or.  Some  years 
after,  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  upon 
which  voyage  the  French  founded  their  claim  to  Canada.  Soma  settlements  were  made  in 
Acadie,  since  Nova  Scotia,  and  trading  posts  were  established,  in  the  first  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  1608  a  colony  was  founded  on  a  great  scale,  under  the  pompous  titla 
of  "New  Prance."  The  settlements  were  pushed  by  that  enterprising  nation  with  great 
activity,  and  even  for  into  tiie  interior,  until  they  began  to  enclose  those  formed  by  Britain, 
in  New  England,  so  that  a  collision  between  these  two  great  rival  nations  became  inevita- 
ale.    Canada  was  transferred  to  Britain  by  the  events  of  the  war,  1756-63,  and  by  tha 
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illorious  combnt  ut  Quebec,  where  Wolf  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  peace,  all  this  and  the 
otJier  parts  of  North  America  were  secured  to  Britain  in  full  dominion.  Canada  remained 
to  her  even  omid  the  frreat  revolution  which  severed  all  the  eouthern  part  of  her  empire. 
By  a  sinfTular  contrast,  the  part  of  America  which  was  colonised  from  Eng-knd,  and  inha- 
bited by  Englishmen,  rejected  her,  while  the  part  colonised  by  France,  and  inhabited  by 
Frenchmen,  remained  firmly  attached  to  her.  This  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  a. 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  England  treated  the  conquered  province. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Bruaswlck,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. The  constitution  of  government  of  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother-country ;  each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  leg'islative  council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  uprai 
LUoderate  qualifications. 

The  government  of  Canada  was  administered  by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  until  1791,  when  the  constitutional  act,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  coun- 
try into  two  provinces,  and  established  a  constitutional  government  tor  each.  In  Ijower  Canada, 
the  legislative  council,  appointed  for  life,  consists  of  34  members,and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
elected  for  four  years,  by  forty-shilling  freeholders  for  the  counties,  and  the  five-pound  free- 
liolders  or  ten-ponnd  annual  renters  for  the  towns,  is  composed  of  88  members.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  chief  executive  officer  is  styled  Lieutenant  Governor;  the  legislative  council 
consists  of  17  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  50.  Bills  passed  iiy  the  two  houses, 
become  a  law  when  agreed  to  by  the  governor,  though  in  certain  cases  the  royal  sanction  is 
riiquired,  and  in  others  reference  must  be  had  to  3ie  imperial  parliament.  The  supreme 
legislative  authority  is  vested,  therefore,  in  the  king  and  two  houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, limited,  however,  by  the  capitulations  and  by  their  own  acts;  the  act  81  Geo.  iii.  ch. 
13.  declares  that  no  tajies  shall  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  but  for  tlie  regulation  of  trade, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  province,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws  made  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Hie  dissatisfaction  in  t)ie  Canadae,  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control 
over  the  money  raised  within  the  provinces. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Lower  Canada  are ;  1.  The  Acts  of  the  British  parliament  which  ex- 
tend to  the  colonies;  2.  Capitulations  and  treaties;  3.  The  laws  and  customs  of  Canada 
founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris,  as  it  stood  in  1663,  the 
edicts  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  Roman  civil  law;  4.  The  criminal  taw  of  England  as  it 
stood  in  1774,  and  as  explained  by  suhseqTient  statutes ;  5.  The  ordinances  of  the  governor 
and  council,  established  by  the  act  of  the  above  year ;  6.  The  acts  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture since  1792.  Trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  criminal  cases,  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  civil  eases  are  tried  in  this  manner.  Law  proceedings  are  in  French  and  English, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  half  the  jury  English  and  the  other  half  French.  The  land 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  chiefly  granted  by  the  French  king  on  feudal  tenure,  to  large  pro- 
proprietors  termed  seigniews ;  and  although  the  English  government  has  passed  laws  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  seignieuria!  into  soccage  tenures  the  Canadians  are  in  gene- 
ral attached  to  the  old  forms.  The  grants  of  the  English  crown  have  been  on  free  and  com- 
mon Boecage  tenures.  Tn  Upper  Canada  the  laws  are  wholly  English,  as  is  also  (he  case  in 
the  other  provinces.  The  constitution  of  the  other  provinces  also  resembles  that  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada,  derived  almost  entirely  from  custom  duties,  is  ^800,000 
per  annum;  tlie  yearly  income  of  Upper  Canada,  consistingof  one-third  of  the  cusfomslevied 
at  Quebec,  of  customs  levied  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  with  licenses,  tolls,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  lands  sold  to  the  Upper  Canada  Company,  amounting  to  $80,000 
a  year,  is  $500,000 ;  these  sums  form  the  public  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  are  employed 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  officers,  and  other  current  expenses  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. Upper  Canada  has  a  debt  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  contracted  for  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  &c.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  government  out  of  the  imperial 
revenues,  was  for  the  two  provinces,  in  1S34,  263,250t,  of  which  58Qdl.  was  for  civil,  and 
the  remainder  for  military  purposes. 

The  charge  of  the  other  four  North  American  colonies  for  the  sHme  period  was  162,312(., 
of  whicli  all  hut  20,435/!.  was  for  naval  and  military  expenses.  According  to  Martin,  tho 
provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  four  provinces  for  1833  were  as  follows: — 

NoToBcnlin  iCB^OOU  iElOGR-O 

Newfoundlan  1  3f  OOO  °"  000 

PhiiDO  Edwards  Island  7880  IJ  39 
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Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  resources  of  British  America  are  more  ample  tlian  would  be  infen-ed  Tram  ifs 
dreary  aspect,  and  tlie  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
espejially  in  its  upper  province;  and  though  il  be  ftee  from  snow  only  during  five  months, 
the  heat  of  that  period  is  so  intfiase,  as  to  ripen  the  mote  valuable  kinds  of  grain.  The 
vast  uncleared  tracts  are  covered  witli  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
are  less  fertile,  yet  they  contain  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland 
is  not  so  barren  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  and  has  on  its  shores  the  most  valuable 
cod-fisliery  in  the  world.  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  animals  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautiful  furs,  which  form  the  foundation  of  an  extensive 
and  valuable  trade. 

Agriculture,  in  this  country,  is  still  necessarily  conducted  on  a  somewhat  rude  system; 
yet  the  whiile  of  Lower  Canada,  for  more  than  400  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, presents  an  extensive  chain  of  farms.  "Corn-fields,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands, 
embellished  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  trees,  snow-whito  cottages,  neatly  adorned  churches, 
alternately  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  foliage  which  shades 
the  banks  of  that  noble  river."  The  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  in 
the  more  southern  parts,  possessing  a  fine  close  turti  well  covered  at  the  roots  with  clover. 
The  French  kabitans  have  an  extremely  imperfect  mode  of  culture;  they  scarcely  scratch 
the  soil  deeper  than  an  inch,  and  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  old  habits.  They  have  none 
of  the  enterprise  or  emigrating  spirit  of  the  republicans,  but  stick  to  their  paternal  fields  as 
long  as  they  will  yield  a  support  to  themselves  and  families.  They  cultivate  nearly  the  same 
kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown  in  England,  with  a  little  maize  and  tobacco.  Orchards  are 
not  much  attended  to;  hut  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty,  especially 
onions,  garlic,  and  leeks.  Of  animals  reared  for  food,  hogs  are  the  most  numerous;  the 
sheep  and  cattle  are  of  snmll  size.  Culture  in  Upper  Canada  is  still  in  an  incipient  state, 
hot  it  is  advancing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  infiux  of  British  settlers.  Government 
lor  some  time  allowed  to  every  settler  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  acres  upon  payment  of  fees 
amounting  to  about  a  shilling  per  acre;  but  since  1S27,  the  lands  have  been  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.  An  officer,  entitled  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  fixes  the  extent 
to  be  sold  in  each  year,  and  the  upset  price,  which  are  announced  in  the  Gazette.  No  lot 
is  to  contain  more  than  ISOO  acres,  and  tlie  purchase-money  is  to  he  paid  by  f<iur  instal- 
ments, one  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  rest  at  intervals  of  a  year ;  but  purchasers  under  200 
acres  may  obtain  possession,  liable  to  a  redeemable  quit-rent  of  5  per  cent.,  payable  an- 
nually in  advance.  If  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  land  is  forfeited.  Government 
has,  however,  at  different  times,  during  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Britain,  noi 
only  made  free  grants  to  large  bodies  of  them,  but  given  aid  in  conveying  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  settling  them  on  their  allotted  portions.  Bj  Lord  Howick's  bill,  in  18-31,  it  is 
provided,  in  the  case  of  any  one  willing  to  emigrate,  and  who  it  is  apprehended  may  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  poor  rates,  that,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  out  of  these  rates,  he 
shall  be  conveyed  to  tlie  colonies ;  where  he  may  either  employ  himself  as  a  labourer,  or 
obtain  a  small  assignment  of  land,  for  which,  however,  after  a  certain  interval,  he  k  expected 
to  pay.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capita],  a  great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their 
purchases  from  the  Canada  Company.  This  body,  incorporated  in  1826,  bought  fl^om 
government  ■tracts  equal  to  3,300,000  acres,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of 
295,000;.,  by  sixteen  annual  instalments.  These  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada ;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acr^  and  extending  sixty 
miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Company  found  towns 
and  villages,  form  roads,  lay  out  Ihe  ground  in  convenient  lots:  they  have  agents  on  the 
spot,  who  afford  every  information  and  aid  to  emigrants;  they  sell  their  lends  from  7s.  6d. 
lo  20s.  an  acre,  requiring  only  one  fifth  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  rest  by 
annual  instalments,  which,  it  is  said,  the  land  can  easily  produce  by  cultivation;  and  the 
company  state  that  they  have  on  no  occasion  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  con> 
pulsory  measures  to  obtain  the  payment  of  arrears.  The  settler  must  begin  with  the 
laborious  task  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  a  log-house  for  himself,  and  a  commodious 
barn  for  slormg  the  grain.  The  former  may  cost  121.  and  the  latter  QQl,  The  cost  of  a 
stock  of  farm  cattle  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Howison  at  28i. ;  ajid  that  of  clearing  and  sowing  an 
acre,  bl.  5«.  The  first  year's  produce  is  usuallytwenty-fiveboshelsof  wheat,  which  may  sell 
at  4s,  6d.  each.  The  second  year's  crop  will  he  considerably  larger.  Wheat,  the  moat  valu- 
able crop,  is  raised  very  successfully ;  rye  and  Indian  com  also  succeed ;  but  oats  and  barley 
do  not.  The  best  green  crop  is  the  squash  or  gourd.  The  management  here,  as  over  all 
America,  is  very  slovenly,  when  compared  with  good  English  ferramg;  hut  circumstances, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  better;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  market.  The 
expense  of  living,  so  lar  as  concerns  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  moderate  ;  but 
wearing  apparel  and  all  monutiiotured  goods  are  double  the  price  at  which  they  sell  on  tlia 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Servants  are  very  dear,  and  scarcely  to  be  had  a"  ' 
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wages;  even  those  brought  from  Britain  usually  strike  out  an  independent  career  foe  them- 
selves. A  wife,  if  at  all  industrious,  and  a  large  family,  instead  of  being  a  burdeu,  are  the 
great  source  of  prosperity  on  the  American  lakes. 

Manufactures  form  no  considerable,  part  ofllie  political  economy  of  Upper  Canada ;  and 
policy  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  encourage  them. 

The  commerce  of  British  America  is  an  object  of  much  greater  importance.  The  fur 
trade,  the  original  object  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  world,  was  carried 
on  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  it  was  there  injudi- 
ciously placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its  activity. 
About  forty  yeara  ago,  Mr.  M'Tavish,  and  some  other  active  merchants  at  Montreal,  estab- 
lished what  was  called  the  North-west  Company,  which  was  opposed  for  soii.e  time  by  a 
rival  one,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  but  the  two  at  last  united.  ■  The  company  then  ■ 
consisted  of  forty  partners,  who  employed  upwards  of  3000  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indians. 
Their  agents  consist  chietiy  of  tough  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  undergo  incredible  hard- 
sliips  in  traversing  the  vast  expanse  of  these  dreary  and  pathless  wastes;  but  they  are  ena- 
bled to  live  in  splendour  at  Montreal,  and  sometimes  return  with  considerable  fortunes. 
The  furs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  beaver,  which  pass  for  money  on  the  northern  lakes ;  those 
of  the  various  foxes,  black,  silver  cross,  and  blue ;  of  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  the  lynx. 
Lord  Selkirk  has  laid  open  all  the  sins  of  the  North-weat  amenta,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  few.  The  medium  of  escliange  was  almost  exclusively  spirits,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  which  had  the  most  ruinous  effects,  both  moral  and  physical,  on  the  Indians, 
whom,  indeed,  it  has  ffone  near  to  exterminate.  The  eager  rivalry  of  the  two  companies, 
operating  thus  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  has  given  birth  to  many  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  an  union  has  healed  the  deadly  enmi'.j 
between  them ;  and,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  determined,  as  Captain  Franklin  affirms, 
to  diminish  the  issue  of  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  Indians.  The  furs  exported  from  Quebec,  on  an  average  of 
18aO  and  1831,  were,  41,325  beaver  and  otter,  valued  at  25s,  each ;  466  bear  and  buMo, 
SOs. ;  936  deer,  3s. ;  2630  fox,  10s. ;  18,400  lynx,  cat  and  marten,  10s. ;  39,000  musk-rat. 
6(1. ;  1.500  tails  of  marten,  foz,  &c..  Is.  These,  with  some  smaller  articles,  are  valued  at 
211,000i.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  cheaper  in  London  than  at  Montreal ;  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  superior  skill  used  by  Uie  I»cdon  manufacturers  in  getting  them  up,  so  as  to 
make  a  small  quantity  go  a  great  deal  farther. 

The  timber  trade,  the  value  of  which,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  32,000i.,  has  now 
surpassed  all  otiiers  in  magnitude.  Ii  has  been  favoured  not  only  by  the  groat  demand  for 
ship  and  house- building,  but  much  more  by  llie  great  difference  made  in  the  duty,  as  com- 
pared with  that  imposed  upon  Baltic  timber;  and  which,  though  reduced,  is  still  2i.  5».  per 
load.  Britain  makes  thus  a  great  sacrifice  (the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  much.qnestioned), 
since  the  timber  of  Canada  is  not  only  loaded  with  a  heavier  freight,  but  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior as  to  strength  and  durability.  This  timber  is  obtained  not  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, but  chiefly  from  the  immense  forests  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes.  The 
trees  are  cut  down  during  the  winter,  partly  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skil- 
ful; and  the  business  is  attended  with  great  herdaliip,  both  from  the  work  itself,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season, .  The  trees  when  felled  are  put  together  into  immense  rafts, 
which  often  cover  acres,  and  oil  them  are  raised  small  huts,  the  residence  of  the  woodmen 
and  their  families.  Ten  or  twelve  square-sails  ate  set  up,  and  the  rafts  are  navigated  to 
Quebec  through  many  dangers,  in  which  neaidy  a  third  of  them  are  said  to  be  destroyed. 
Those  which  survive  are  ranged  alon^  the  river  in  front  of  Quebec,  forming  a  line  four  or 
five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  timber,  deals, 
and  staves.  The  Canada  merchants  lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  in  this  trade  at 
I,350,000J.  It  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
even  from  Cape  Breton,  The  export  to  all  quarters  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,877,000  deals 
and  battens ;  46,278,000  feet  of  deals,  planks,  and  boards ;  6,925  cords  of  lathwood ;  6783 
masis  and  spars;  25,795  oars;  1,372,000  large,  and  7,658,000  small,  staves;  14,815,0(K) 
shingles ;  470,580  tons  of  flr,  oak,  &c.  timber.  The  value  of  these  and  a  few  minor  articles, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  1,038,000!.  sterling. 

Other  considerable  articles  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  200,300 
ewt.,  value  325,000t ;  wheat  and  wheat  iJour,  limited  chiefly  by  the  want  of  demand.  In 
1831  there  were  exported  1,341,278  bushels  of  wheat,  value,  at  8s.  8d.,  447,092(. ;  flour, 
82,406  barrels,  at  358.,  144,210i. ;  barley,  214,562  bushels,  at  9s.,  32,1841, ;  beef  and  pork, 
15,802  barrels,  at  60s.,  47,406i. ;  cattle,  2055  head,  51,  10,275(. ;  vegetables,  369,000  bush- 
els, at  Is.  6A.  27,686!. ;  butter,  157,475  lbs.  at  Is.,  78731. ;  biscuits,  7348  cwts.  at  17s.  Sd., 
6429J.  Thes'--  with  some  minor  articles,  amounted  to  656,584/.  For  some  time,  however, 
tlie  ports  of  Britain  have  been  shut  against  foreign  grain ;  and,  though  some  relaxation  has 
been  granted  with  respect  to  Canada,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  free  admission  which  its 
cultivators  demand  for  their  grain  will  ever  be  accorded  by  the  British  landholders.    TJse 
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value  of  grain  imported  from  these  coloniea  into  Brilain  amou&tpd,  ip  1825,  to  95,OO0i. ;  and 
on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  to  256,000i.  Ttie  shipping  feinployed  between  Britain 
and  her  Amerieati  colonies  was,  in  1839,  inwarda,  1S09  ships  of  431,124  tons;  outwards, 

1652  ships  of  418,142  tons.     The  valne  of  the  imports  into  Britiun,  in  18i .  «^.^'«..^. - 

of  the  exports,  2,064,126t 

To  the  West  luaies  the  northern  states  export  staves,  timber,  grain,  pi 
fish ;  receiving  in  return  the  weli-known  produce  of  these  islands.  With  the  United  States, 
Canada  holds  a  great  intercourse  across  Lake  Ghamplain,  sending  chiefly  salt  and  peltry, 
taking  in  return  some  provisions,  timber,  and  potash;  and,  clandestinely,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxaries,  which  the  strict  colonial  rules  would  require  iier  to  receive  from  the  mother 
country. 

The  fishery  is  pursued  upon  these  shores  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  anywhere  else  upon 
the  globe.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  bank  is  wholly  unparalleled. 
This  bank  may  be  termed  a  vast  sabmarine  mountain,  330  miles  In  length,  and  75  in  breadth. 
The  approach  to  it  is  announced  by  flights  of  penguins,  and  the  shore  covered  with  shells 
and  a  prolusion  of  small  iish,  which  serve  as  food  to  the  vast  ehoals  of  cod,  which  resort  tc 
the  bank.  Although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes  of  them  for  cen- 
turies, no  sensible  diminution  has  been  felt.  The  English  employ  about  40,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and  3000  men,  in  tliis  fishery.  In  1814  and  1815,  the  British  exported  upwards  of 
1,200,000  quintals,  but  the  amount  has  smoe  diminished.  In  1831,  they  exported  889,380 
cwt.  of  fish  at  10s.,  444,690i. ;  87,788  barrels  of  herrings  fit  20s.,  87,788i. ;  14,068  tuns  of 
oil  at  25t,  351,650;. ;  737,449  seal-skins  at  Is.,  36,872i. ;  which,  with  Bome  minor  articles, 
made  up  an  estimated  value  of  834,1821!.  The  French  and  Americans  share  in  this  trade; 
and  the  former,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  carry  ofi"  annually  245,000  quintals,  at  11.  Is. 
per  quintal;  the  latter,  in  1831,  exported  2(K,000  quintals,  and  76,000  barrels,  the  value  of 
which  was  Ebout  '^,0(K)if, 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country.  It  is  seriously  ob- 
structed, however,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  a  series  of  rapids  occur,  over 
which  only  canoes  can  shoot;  and  all  heavy  goods  must  be  landed  and  reshipped. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  by  canals  the  interior  communications  of  Ca- 
nada, though  the  advantage  of  those  made  by  Ihe  government  has  been  a  good  deal  contro- 
verted. The  chief  object  has  been  to  obviate  the  continued  series  of  otetruclions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  conducted  from  that 
city  lo  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  avoiding  the  formidable  cascade, 
called  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Considering  the  moderate  distance,  the  expense  of  130,0001.  is 
very  large ;  but  the  works  are  said  to  te  admirable,  and  the  canal  is  of  great  use.  Govern- 
ment tlien  determined  to  form  a  grand  circuitous  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by  Qie 
Ottawa.  The  object  held  fiirth  was,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States,  mili- 
tary stores  might  be  conveyed  from  Lower  to  Upper  Canada,  without  the  dangers  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  Grenville  canal,  eight 
miles  long,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  constructed,  to  avoid  certain  fiills  and  rapids  in 
the  lower  navigation  of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The 
grand  operation  en  this  line,  however,  is  the  Rideau  cacal,  reaching  from  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Ontario,  near  liingston.  It  is  135  miles  long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes  which 
admit  of  steam  navigation ;  and  the  dunensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  from  100  to  125 
tons  to  pass.  The  estimated  expense  was  486,000i.,  which  it  will  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded. It  seems  much  to  be  regretted,  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred,  that  it  was 
not  employed  upon  a  canal  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  whenever  it  is  accomplished, 
will,  in  a  commercial  view,  supersede  the  Rideau.  Estimates  have  accordingly  been  formed 
of  two  dimensions,  according  to  one  of  which  such  a  canal  would  cost  92,00t)t,  and  to  an- 
other, 176,000(. ;  and  it  is  thought  the  larger  scale  will  prove  profitable,  and  remunerate  the 
undertakers.  The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  constructed  the  Welland  canal, 
which,  at  an  espense  of  270,000i.,  has  united  tlie  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Brie.  It  is  forty-two 
miles  long,  fifty-two  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  deep;  and  the  chambers  of  the 
locks  are  of  dimensions  sufficient  for  vessels  of  125  tons.  It  is  thus  much  more  capacious 
than  the  great  New  York  canal,  though  not  nearly  of  equal  length.  The  Chambly  canal 
opens  a  navigation  by  the  Sorelle  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Sect.  VI. — OivU  and  Social  Slate. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  population,  area,  annual  produce,  live  stock,  &c.  of 

the  British  North  American  provinces,  has  been  extracted  from  Martin's  elaborate  History 

of  the  British  colonies ;  but  it  is  not  to  he  concealed  that  the  author's  statements  in  difTeriail 

'lortions  of  the  work  do  not  always  appear  to  agree  with  each  other ; — 
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ely  of  Frencl  know  under  the  name  of  kabitans  (Jig:  1007,).  The 
Etri  get  wl  passes  into  Canada  out  of  the  United  States 
s  nuch  str  ck  n  th  the  cban^  of  UEpect  and  address. 
The  yiBAgs  of  the  hsibitant  is  long  and  tJiin,  his  nose  pro- 
mne  t  jnclinmg  to  tlie  aqailine;  his  eyes  small,  dark, 
and  1  veSy  1  s  chin  sharp;  his  complexion  swarthy  and 
B  nburnt  a  d  ofte  darker  than  that  of  the  Indian.  In- 
stead of  d  splav  ng  the  hardy  bluntness  of  the  American, 
1  e  s  courteo  s  ind  polite  in  the  extreme.  Even  carmen 
1  d  peasants  are  seen  taking  off  their  caps,  bowing  and 
Bcrap  ng  to  eicl  other  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  In 
tl  e  r  den  eanour  they  ore  easy  and  nnembarrassed,  lika 
persons  that  have  passed  their  lives  in  good  company. 
Indeed  Mr  LambPTt  observes,  that  the  original  settlers 
— "  cons  s  ed   partly  of  the   noblesse   of  France,  disbanded 

*-  officers  and    old  Pro  and  other  persons  accustomed  to  good 

Eoc  ety  Thej  hate  mb  bed  DOth  n^  ol  (hot  st  rr  ng,  restless,  and  adventurous  spirit  for 
1  cl  the  Amer  cans  are  aln  ost  proverb  ally  noted  They  are  described  by  Mr.  Duncan 
n  of  i  ab  ts  altogether  (  ered  tary  a  d  nonotonoui  content  fo  pace  along  in  the  footsteps 
f  th  r  forpfat!  p-s  Ti  ey  also  cher  sh  a  n  ortal  and  almost  superstitious  antipathy  against 
tlieir  republican  neighbours,  especially  the  Bostonians;  to  whose  machine tions,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall,  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  fire  or  any  other  public  calamity  which  befalls  their 
cities.  This  feeling,  with  the  mild  and  liberal  treatment  which  they  have  experienced,  has 
secured  them  from  all  disposition  to  tako  part  with  the  United  States  in  any  of  tlie  recent 
contests.  They  enjoy  a  happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  possessing  in  abundance  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  some  of  its  luxuries.  They  are  a  contented,  gay,  harmless,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  gossiping  race.  They  emigrate  reluctantly  and  rarely,  adhering  to  their 
paternal  spot,  and  dividing  it  as  long  as  possible  among  the  members  of  their  &mily. 

In  reliffion,  the  habitans  have  always  adhered  to  their  original  Catholic  profession.  In 
this  the  British  have  fully  protected  them,  continuing  to  support  the  establishment,  and  levy- 
ing a  small  land-tax  to  defray  the  expense.  The  Canadian  clergy  are  represented  as  exem- 
plary in  their  conduct,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed of  that  violent  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  often  ascribed  to  them.  Catho- 
lics are  admitted  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  all  offices,  and  are  perfectly  loyal.  A 
proteatant  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  is  also  supported  on  a  small  scale.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  191  churchas,  298  other  places  of  worship,  called  cures,  or  presbytires, 
SO  convents,  and  10  colleges.  Of  the  convents,  sis  are  large  nunneries  in  the  great 
towns;  the  others  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  serving  chiefly  for  purposes  of  female 
education.  The  church  of  England  has  39  places  of  worsliip;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
four;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Ave. 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians  are  constructed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid 
npon  each  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the  corners.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  clay  or 
mud,  and  the  sur&ce  whitewashed.  The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  generally  covered 
with  shingles,  to  which  the  weather  ^ves  the  appearance  of  slate.  There  is  only  one  story, 
or  ground  floor.  The  Frenchwomen  are  said  to  have  improved  in  cleanliness  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  English  neighbours,  having  before  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  dust  and  dirt 
on  their  floors  unmolested  for  a  twelvemonth,  only  sprinlding  a  little  wator  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  rising.  They  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  particular,  and  argue  against  the 
constant  scouring  practised  by  their  new  neighbours,  as  injurious  to  healtli.  The  mansions 
are  usually  adorned  with  pictures,  or  images  of  the  Virgin  ajid  the  saints,  the  execution  of 
which  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  low  state  of  the  arts. 

The  amusements  of  Canada  are  not  varied.  The  French,  always  fond  of  dancing  ajid  of 
social  parties,  gave  to  the  towns  the  character  of  being  gay  and  hospitable ;  but  Mr.  Lam- 
bert says,  that,  since  British  residents  have  multiplied,  a  spirit  of  party,  a  propensity  to 
scandal,  and  jealousy  as  to  rank,  have  considerably  marred  this  harmonious  disposition. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  low  state ;  hut  tiie  most  national  amusement  is  tliat  of  driving 
over  the  snow  in  the  clear  months  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  vehicle  called  a  cariole 
with  a  sharp  bottom  which  glides  over  the  snow  like  a  skats  (fig.  106S.). 
Vol.  m.  81  ^     2V  , 
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■•s  of  the  Canadian  habitant  consists  of  a  large  dark  gray  cloth  coat  or  frock,  witli 
a  hiiod,  whiofi,  in  wet  weather,  he  draws 
oTPi  I  la  white  or  red  nightcap,  like  the 
cowl  of  a  monk.  It  is  tied  round  with  a 
worf.ted  sash  of  various  colours.  He  has 
a  u  ai&tcoitt  and  trousers  of  the  same  cloth, 
and  mocassins  or  long  boots,  fitted  ibr 
making  his  way  through  swamps,  A 
jacket  and  petticoat  is  the  original  dress 
of  the  females;  thongh  tliey  have  hegun 
to  adopt,  at  a  long  interval,  the  changing 
fashions  oi  the  mother-country. 
The  f>oif  pral  dassc  efly  porl:,  boiled  in  pea-soup,  which  is  the  standing 
dish  at  breaftfast,  dinner,  and  supper  During  Lent,  fish,  vegetables,  and  sour  railk  supplj 
its  place.  Knives  and  forlM  are  accounted  superfluous ,  and,  to  meat  which  can  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  the  whole  party  sit  round  and  help  themselves  from  one  general  dish.  Tea 
and  cofiee  are  only  occasional  treato  Unfurtonately,  from  its  cheering  influence,  rum  is 
too  much  in  request,  and  the  habitant  seldom  returns  from  market  without  rather  an  undue 
portion  of  it  At  certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  Lent,  they  have  their  "jokts  gras," 
in  which  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  down  to  a  table,  covered  with  enormous  joints,  huge  dishes 
of  friiit  and  fowl,  and  vast  tureens  of  milk  and  soup.    Dancing  concludes  the  mertimenL 

Sect,  "VII, — Local  Geograpky. 
In  detailing  the  geography  of  British  America,  we  must  divide  this 


SuBSBCT.  1. — Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  lawrence  up  as  far  as  the  Lake  8L 
Francis,  a  little  beyond  Montreal,  Till  of  late,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
was  settled  and  peopled  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  upper  province  there  was  little  resort, 
unless  with  &  view  to  tlie  fur  trade.  It  is  still  the  most  densely  occupied,  and  all  the  trade 
must  necessarily  pass  through  it.  The  great  body  of  the  French  habitants  are  included 
within  it.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  four  districts : — Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  Montieal, 
and  Gaspe,  which  ore  subdivided  into  40  counties. 

For  these  four  districts  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Bouchette,  formed,  seemingly,  with  veiy 
o  approach  the  truth,  enable  ua  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
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the  clief  feature  m  the  dis 
t  bear  ng  its  name  It  is  s  n 
gilarlv  Kitusted  hilf  on  a  plam 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
SL  liiwren  e  the  other  1  alt  on 
the  top  ot  a  steep  perpend  cular 
rock  at  least  350  feet  high,  which 
riBea  immediately  above  These 
are  cilkd  the  Lower  and  the  Up- 
per lowns  The  Upper  Town 
contams  (he  gcvernment  build- 
ings the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  military    and  the  most 
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opulent  inhabitants,  the  bLst  auii  hmdeomest  streets,  and  tbe  most  agreeable  mansions.  The 
Lower  Town  is  more  crowded ;  its  houses  ave  less  handsome,  and  have  a  gloomy  and 
monotonous  aspect ;  but  it  is  the  sole  seat  of  the  traffic  by  which  Quebec  is  enriched.  The 
communication  between  the  two  is  maintained  by  a  narrow  track  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  called  Mountain  Street,  to  which  name  it  fully  answers.  During  the  long'  winters, 
wiien  this  steep  track  is  a  sheet  of  ice,  it  can  be  passed  only  with  great  caution,  by  the  aid 
of  Shetland  hose,  iron  cramps,  and  similar  expedients.  Quebec  is  by  strict  statute  buiJt  of 
stone,  as  a  security  against  the  dreadful  conflagrations  which  have  laid  waste  the  wooden 
cities  of  the  west.  There  are  three  nunneries,  containing  each  ftom  thirty  to  forty  inmates 
which  number  is  kept  up  without  difficulty.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves  to  education 
and  the  care  of  the  sick ;  so  that  they  are  of  real  use  to  society.  The  male  orders  were 
not  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  as  Ihej  successively  died,  their  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  government,  which,  from  the  Jesuits  alone,  derived  an  income  of  12,0001,  a  year. 
'I'he  cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings  are  respectable,  without  any  of  them  being  very 
remarkable.  The  life  of  the  inhabiiants  of  Quebec  is  varied  chiefly  by  the  vicissitudes  df 
tlie  season.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  winter  sets  in,  and  for  several  weeks  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  closely  follow  each  other.  The  snow  often  rises  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  tlte  smaller  houses;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  inhabitants 
can  ijeep  open  a  narrow  patli  between  them.  Towards  the  end  of  December  the  weather 
becomes  clear,  the  snow  ceases  to  fiill,  and  its  white  solid  mass  covers  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  sally  forth  with  horse,  sledge, 
and  cariole,  and  drive  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  where,  as  every  trace  of  a  path  has 
been  obliterated,  the  route  is  marked  by  pine  branches,  stuck  in  at  short  distances,  and  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Every  precaution  against  the  cold  must  now  be  employed, 
of  which  buffalo  robes,  lined  with  green  baize,  have  been  found  the  most  eflectual.  Thus 
passes  the  time  till  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  and  even  hot;  and  in  April  the 
ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  breaks  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  floats  down  for  eight  or  ten  days 
in  large  masses,  bearing  along  with  it  fragmente  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  upper  ports  of 
the  river.  May  and  June  are  usually  wet;  in  July  and  August  tlie  inhabitants  suffer  froni 
the  intense  heat  and  tormenting  swarms  of  insects;  September  is  the  most  agreeable  month 
of  tlie  year;  but  in  October  the  biting  fi-osts  of  winter  begm  to  be  felt.  Quebec,  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  excessively  strong,  ft  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  can  be  approached  only  on  the  western  side,  where  a  citadel  and  a  great  range  of 
other  works  render  it  almost  another  Gibraltar,  Quebec  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  of  British  glory.  Near  it,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
gained  the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war,  General  Montgomery,  in  attempting  to  carry  it,  was  defeateil.  It  is 
considered  as  securing  the  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  without  It,  would  be  unten- 
able. The  population  of  Quebec  is  about  25,000.  The  commerce  of  Quebec  is  consider- 
able ;  as  all  the  vessels  from  Britain  and  other  forei^  quarters  stop  there  and  unload  their 
cargoes.  The  communication  with  Montreal  is  carried  on  by  several  steam-packets.  Arrived 
in  1835, 1132  vessels  of  323,300  tons. 

The  country  round  Quebec  is  broken,  wild,  vifooded,  and  highly  picturesque.    About  seven 
miles  distant  is  the  Fall  of  Montmorenci  (,^g.  1070.),  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiftil 
-„_„  objects    in   North  America.      It 

^bsi  hears  no  comparison  to  Niagara  in 
magnitude  and  the  mass  of  its  wa- 
ters but  the  ample  woods  with 
vihich  it  is  fringed,  the  broken 
rocks  which  surround  and  inter- 
sect its  channel,  tossing  it  into  a 
foam  resembling  snow,  render  it 
pel  haps  a  more  beautiful  scene. 

The  town  of  Trois  Rivieres, 
situated  about  ninety  miles  above 
Quebec,  with  a  free  navigation, 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  place  is  built  of  indifferent 
wooden  houses.  The  Indians  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  furs  here ;  but  these  are  now 
intercepted  at  Montreal,  by  the  North-west  Company.  The  town  has  a  good  natural  wharf, 
but  its  only  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  district  with  European  and  West  India  goods 
There  is,  however,  an  iron-work  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  good  stoves  are  said  to  be 
made.     The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  French. 

Sorelle  or  William  Henry,  Charably,  and  St,  John,  are  considerable  towns  on  the  river 
Sorelle. 

Montreal  is  situated  immediately  below  the  rapids,  at  a  point  where  the  ample  stream  of 
tlie  Ottawa  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,    It  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada ;  and  most 
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of  the  busiacBS,  even  id  Quebec,  ia  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses.  It 
derives  a  great  impulse  from  (he  transsctione  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company;  sad  it  ia 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  tJie  United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson.  VesBels  of  600  or  700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  up  to 
Montreal ;  its  wharf  presents  a  bnsy  seen?, — the  tali  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the 
Ttiamea,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  ana 
Montreal.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  len^h,  and  seven  in  breadth ;  it 
is  of  alluvial  Boil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  moat  highly  cultivated. 
The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  countri^-bouses,  and  the  streams  by  which  it  is  en- 
circled, is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not 
HO  attractive.  It  ia  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of  dark  gray  Jimestone,  with  roofs  of 
tin,  the  only  kind,  it  ia  said,  which  can  stand  the  intense  cold  of  winter ;  while  the  windows 
and  doors  are  shut  in  with  miffisivB  plates  of  iron.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular, 
were  inconveniently  narrow;  but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  Uie  whole 
isngth  of  the  town,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  is 
considered  one  cf  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  355  feet  long,  134  broad, 
220  feet  high  in  its  principal  front;  and  it  ia  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  general  hospital,  are  also  handsome  struc- 
tures. Mr.  M'Gill,  a  citizen  of  Montreal,  left  lately  a  considerable  e,stnte,  with  10,000i.  in 
money,  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  population  amounts 
to  30,01)0.  The  district  of  Montreal  extends  for  some  distance  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
taking  in  a  comer  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  tract  does  not  present  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  Montreal  and  the  United  States. 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is  an  import 
ant  depdt  Ibr  the  interior  trade.  St.  Anne's  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa. 
A  number  of  townships  have  been  formed  along  the  northern  hank  of  iJie  Ottawa,  the  part 
of  Lower  Canada  chiefly  resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but 
its  progress  is  much  obstructed  by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants;  so  (liat  the  popu- 
lation do^  not  much  exceed  5300. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  borders  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  has  of  late  years  attracted  many  settlers,  to  whom  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  lands  hero  are  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  the  English  law  prevails.  The  population  of  the  townships  is  now 
about  60,000.  Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  principal  towns  of  this  fine  and  flourisliing 
re^on. 

The  district  of  Graspe  remains  to  complel*  the  description  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  hordering  on  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  coim- 
try  of  irregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  surface,  containing  numerous  lakes,  and  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Restigouche  is  the  principal.  The  territory  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  inhabited  hy  7000  or  8000  woodmen  and  fishermen,  and  exports  some 
fiah,  oil,  and  timber.  The  cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  50,000  quin- 
tals of  fish,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2000  of'  sai- 
mon  are  shipped  for  Quebec.     Us  capital,  New  Carlisle,  is  a  mere  village  of  forty  or  fifty 

SnBSBCT.  2. —  Upper  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  ia  a  vast  region,  commencing  at  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  little  above  Mont- 
real, and  extending  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  to  at  least  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Lake  Superior.  Its  general  features  have  already  been  noticed.  Its  existence  as  a 
country  has  been  very  recent  The  French,  while  they  held  Canada,  merely  maintained  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  to  keep  in  check  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  this  region  was  occu- 
pied. It  remained  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec  till  1781,  when  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can loyalists  and  tiishanded  soldiers  were  located  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
bestowed.  It  slowly  increased  till  1811,  when  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants,  and  m  1S24 
had  rapidly  risen  to  151,000,  and  in  1828  to  188,000.  Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  has  been  very  strong.     The  population  is  at  preseiit  about  300,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bouchette  to  contain  141,000  square  miles,  of  which, 
however,  only  33,000  have  been  laid  out  into  townships.  The  space  thus  organised  com- 
poses a  species  of  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  witli  their  connecting  channels.  This  tract,  about  570  miles  in  length,  and  60  to  80 
in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  supporting  a 
most  numerous  population.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  16300,000  acres,  of  which  about 
8,000,000  have  been  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  4,BOO,O0i"'  are  reserve<i 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  but  a  part  of  the  crown  laiids  have  been  sold  to  the  Janada  Com- 
pany ;  5,000,000  acres  remain  to  be  dis'wsed  of 
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a  districts,  vviiich  are  subdivido^  i 
w  of  the  population  of  the  district 
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The  ra[iidB  commeace  at  the  lake  St  Francis,  and  continue  to  the  village  of  La.  Chine, 
about  ten  miies  above  Montreal  The  river  is  there  confined  in  narrow,  rocky,  broken  chan- 
II  I  thr  I  _li  w  bich  It  dashes  with  violence,  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  For  nine 
1  1  r  I-.  a  continued  eui.ce'ftion  ot  rapids,  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  those  called 
the  Cascades  (^,  1071.3i  where 
there  is  a  considerable  iitll  or  de- 
,  and  the  channel,  for  two  or 
three  miles  below,  is  like  a  raging 
aea  Previous  to  the  formation  of 
tlip  canal  of  La  Chine,  all  ordinary 
leshels  stopped  at  that  village,  and 
discharged  their  cargoes,  which  were 
conveyed  by  land  to  Montreal.  There 
are  several  modes,  however,  in  which 
the  enterprising  hardihood  of  man 
contrived  to  leap  over  (saiiter,  bs  it 
i"?  called)  these  fimnidable  penla  The  Durham  boats  are  very  long,  very  shallow,  and 
almost  flat-bottomed,  carrying  sometimes  twenty  five  ton^  They  are  pushed  through  the 
rapids  by  poles  tea  feet  long',  pointed  with  iron  which  the  crews  even  Gx  in  the  channel, 
and  apply  their  shoulders  to,  the  sides  bemg  guarded  hy  thick  planlts.  The  bateaux  ere 
smaller,  also  flat-bottomed,  draw  less  water,  tapei  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  are  constructed 
of  such  materials  as  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  knocking.  They  are  guided  by  Canediaa 
voyageurs,  who  hnow  every  channel,  rock,  and  breaker.  The  La  Chine  canal  now  enables 
the  navigator  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  this  part  of  the  river;  but  as  similar  obstructions  oc- 
cur in  oSier  portions  of  its  upper  course,  the  use  of  tiie  vessels  above  described  is  still  ne- 
cessary.   The  timber  rafts  are  also  obliged  to  shoot  the  mpids. 

The  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  fi^m  the  Rapids  to  lake  Ontario  is  covered  with 
immense  and  ancient  forests,  which  the  labours  of  the  emigrants  are  beginning'  to  clear.  The 
soil  is  ft  deep  mould  of  decayed  vegetables,  which  is,  injured  by  its  exuberant  richness,  bo 
that,  of  several  successive  crops,  each  is  better  than  the  preceding ;  and  instances  ore  fte- 
ijiient  of  twenty-one  crops  having  been  drawn  fixim  it  without  any  need  of  manure.  There 
is  a  number  of  thriving  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  of  these,  are  Cornwall,  below 
Long-sault  rapida,  with  about  1200  inhabitants;  Prescot,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  sloop  navi- 
jration,  in  descending  from  the  lake ;  and,  twelve  miles  fi-rther  up,  Brockville,  each  with 
500  inhabitants.  The  Americans  have  corresponding  towns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  raor- 
tilying  remarks  are  made  on  the  stir  and  bustle  which  prevail  among  tbem,  compared  with 
the  apathy  which  reigns  on  the  British  side.  Then  follows  a  remarkable  feature ;  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  into  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  tlie  Thousand  Isles.  The  espresaion 
was  thought  to  be  a  vague  exaggeration,  till  the  isles  were  officially  surveyed,  and  found  to 
amount  to  1699.  A  sail  through  them  presents  one  of  the  moat  singular  and  romantic  suc- 
cession of  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  isles  ai'e  of  every  size,  form,  height,  and 
aspect;  woody,  verdant,  rocky j  naked,  smiling,  barren;  and  present  as  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  bays,  inlets,  and  cliannels,  as  occur  in  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  together. 

Lake  Ontario,  a  much  grander  expanse,  follows  immediately  after  the  IJike  of  the  Thou- 
sand Isles.  This  inland  sea  js  in  some  places  of  such  a  depth,  Uiat  a  line  of  300  fathoms  could 
not  reach  the  birttom.  It  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  the  swell  is  somctunes  as  heav/ 
as  in  the  Atlantic.  It  bears  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  in  1813  and  1814  the 
theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  of  naval  war.  The  current  is  distinctly  perceptible 
which  hears  this  vast  body  of  water  along  to  the  eastward,  at  therateof  about  half  a  mile  aii 
hour,  large  ahd  commodious  steam-vessels  ply  between  the  British  and  American  sides. 
The  Canadian  shore  is  covered  with  majestic  forests,  which,  when  removed,  show  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  soil. 

Kingston  and  Toronto,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two  principal  towns 
in  ilpper  Canada.    The  former  lies  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake,  and  has  scorn- 
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modious  harbour.  The  pkn  is  elegant  and  extensive,  and,  heing  well  thotiffh  partially  fidod 
up,  makae  a  pretty  little  (own.  The  population  is  about  5000.  The  little  navy  raised  here 
d-OTiigthe  late  war  is  kid  up,  and  eomo  of  the  ships  are  only  in  frame,  but  all  in  a  state  to 
be  finished  and  sent  ont  in  a  short  time.  Toronto,  formerly  York,  near  the  north-west  end 
of  the  lake,  owes  its -support  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  courts;  and  to 
the  extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of  it.  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  along  the  lake,  with  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three  others  parallel  to  it.  The 
houses,  barraolts,  and  governmenf  offices  are  all  neatly  and  regularly  built  of  wood,  and 
whitewashed.     The  population  has  increased  to  about  10,000. 

Between  Kingston  and  York  are,  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope,  thriving  towns,  deriving  ini 
portance  from  their  situation  as  outlets  to  the  flourishing  country  round  Rice  Lake.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  is  the  busy  little  town  of  Haroilton. 

The  Niagara  channel,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  beings  into  Ontario  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  of  all  the  upper  country.  On  this  channel  occurs  an  ohject  the  most  grand  and 
awfiil  in  nature,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  The  accumulated  waters  flowing  from  four  mighty 
^^-^  lakes  and   all    their   tributaries 
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considered  hy  experienced  travelh 
heard  and  tie  cloud  of  lapoiirs  si 
nidian  side  is  630  feet  wide  of  i 
feet,  and  165  fee   m  he    h    be  n 


after  being  for  two  miles  agitated 
like  a  sea  by  rapids,  come  to  a 
piPCipitiu   rock  where  they  pour 
do«n   their  whole   mass   in   one 
tremendous  plunge  of  165  feet 
high  (fig  1073)      The    nmsc 
tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this  fall 
ing    sea,   the   rolling   clouds  of 
foam    the  vast  volumes  of  vapour 
which  ri-e  into  the  air  the  bril 
liancyandvarietyof  the  tints,  ini 
the  bBautifiil  rainbows  which  span 
the  ab}R9    the  lolly  banks   and 
imnieni*  wood      which    urround 
this  wonderful  scene   have  been 
3  as  eclipsing  e^ery  similar  phenomenoa     The  noise  is 
n   at  the  di  iince  of  seveial  miles      The  fall  on  (he  Ca 
aemicircular  form    that  on  the  American  side  only  310 
X  o  se  en     eh  o-he    han  he  f  mer.  The  one,  called 
heO  eseen   o    Ho  esioe  Fall  (fig.  1073.) 
des    nds    n  a  m    h  y  sea-green   wave ;   the 
o    e    h  oken  by   o  k     nto  foam,  resembles  a 
sheet  of  mol  en  s  Travellers  descend 

w  h  he  e  ta  y  of  b  ing  drenched  to  tliB 
skin  bu  h  u  danger,  to  the  foot  of  the 
fal  and  even  beneatl  There  are  now  ex- 
en  nns  n  b  h  s  des  of  the  Sills,  which 
a  e  owded  w  h  v  s  ta  Ea.  On  the  Niagara 
f   n  e  aeth  Uages;  one,thatofNiagara, 

h  abon    lot  0    nhab  tants,  situated  at  the 
m  u      of     e  n  Lake  Ontario,  with  a 

T       ra        F  f       f    ng  ano    s    on  the  American  side ; 

Q  een     »        e    n  m  es    below  the    fiills, 
V    c    sufi"   ed        e     y  du   n^   h  wa    h  o  e     g,  and  C  ippewa,  the  same  dis- 

tance above,  containing  several  neat  houses,  at  the  mouth  ofa  river,  the  hanks  nf  which  are 
covered  with  excellent  timber.  These  places  were  the  scene  of  some  fighting  during  the 
late  war,  and  at  Queenstown,  where  Genera!  Brock  fell,  a  fine  column,  126  feet  high,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Lake  Erie  is  still  a  grander  expanse  than  Ontario,  and  i(B  waters  an 
transparent.     The  navigation,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  commodious, 
averaging  a  depth  of  more  than  fiileen  or  ezglileen  fathoms,  and  at  the 
violent  storms.     Long  sunken  reeS  and  precipitous  rocky  banks 
increased  by  thick  mists,  which  often  hide  from  the  mariner  all  view  oi 
a  summei:  passes  in  which  some  vessels  are  not  lost;     Steam-packets 


equally  clear  and 
It  is  fallow,  not 
ime  time  liable  to 
dangers  greatly 
ourse.  Scarcely 
Iculated  for 


steering  through  these  perils,  and  they  are  accordingly  employed  to  a  great  extent.  There 
is  a  number  of  fine  wooded  islands  on  Lake  Brie.  The  country  along  its  northern  shore  is 
varied,  and  on  the  whole  exceedingly  fine.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  it  receives  the  Grand 
ar  Ouse  River,  which  is  navigable  for  schooners  thirty  miles  up,  and  for  boats  corisiderabl_/ 
higher.  The  hanlts  are  very  fertile  and  finely  wooded,  and  abound  in  gypsum,  which  proves 
an  excellent  manure.  The  next  district  is  that  called  Long  Point,  forming  a  promontory 
projecting  into  the  lake.  It  ia  composed  ofa  light  sandy  soil,  covered,  not  with  thick  wooda, 
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-ike  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada,  but  only  with  scattered  groves  and  trees,  which  render  it 
very  beautiful,  and  are  an  extreme  convenience  to  the  settler,  who  finds  hims»J'"  eleased 
from  the  task  of  Iiewing  down  cnormoas  forests.  To  the  weat  of  Long  Point  is  the  Talhot 
setUement,  formed,  in  1S02,  by  Colonel  Talbot.  It  extends  seventy  or  eighty  miles  parallel 
to  the  lake,  w'lih  many  branches  stretching  into  the  interior.  Numerona  examples  are  here 
alTorded  of  persons  who  arrived  in  a  slate  of  destitution,  and  who  now  possess  in  abundance 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  we  proceed  westward,  tlie  settled  tracts  become  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  beyond  the  river  Thames  commences  the  tract  called  the  Long  Woods,  being 
forty  miles  of  uninterrapted  forest,  wilh  few  habitations.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  lower  bonk  of  the  Thames  fiJling  into  the  lake  of  St.  Clair,  which  with  the 
rivers  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  northern  expanse  of  I^alje  Huron. 
This  district  is  a  thickly  planted  old  settlement  formed  by  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a 
delightful  tract,  in  which  fruits  of  every  kind  grow  to  a  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.  In  summer,  the  country  presents  a  forest  of  blossoms,  which  exhale  the  most 
delicious  odours ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  meanest  peasant  has  his  orchard 
and  plenty  of  cider  at  his  table.  The  class  of  settlers,  however,  attached  to  old  customs,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  make  the  same  progress  as  the  enterprising  European  colonists.  Maiden, 
at  the  bead  of  Lake  Erie,  Amherstburgh,  and  Sandwich,  are  neat  little  towns  in  this 
district.  In  the  interior  are  Chatham,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Thames ;  and 
ninoty  miles  higher  up,  London,  a  thriving  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than  lake  Erie,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south, 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  base  towards  the  north,  from  the  eastern  end  of  which, 
however,  the  large  bay,  called  the  Georgian  Bay,  branches  offi  It  is  crowded  with  islands, 
which  stretch  along  the  northern  coast  in  close  and  successive  ranges,  and,  comhined  willi 
the  storms  to  which  this  lake,  like  the  others,  is  subject,  render  the  navigation  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  .The  northern  coast  of  this  lake  is  not  at  all  settled,  nor  indeed 
fully  explored;  it  is  reported,  as  compared  with  the  lower  lakes,  to  have  an  unfruitful  soil, 
and  a  cold,  humid,  and  tempestuoiis  climate;  hut  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  a 
careful  culture,  after  the  more  temptuig  lands  shall  have  been  exhausted,  may  probably 
yield  more  favourable  results.  Along  its  eastern  shore  there  is  a  great  extent  of  very  fruit- 
ful territory.  Here  is  the  neat  and  flourishing  town  of  Goderich,  with  a  good  harbour  nt  the 
mouth  of  the  Maitland.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  stands  Penetanguishene,  a 
British  naval  station,  from  which  a  steamer  runs  to  the  island  of  St  Joseph,  at  the  western 
end  of  Uie  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops.  On  the  northern 
coast  opposite  St  Joseph's  is  Portlook  Harbour,  also  a  military  station. 

Late  Superior,  the  farthest  of  this  great  chain,  is  of  still  larger  extent,  being  nearly  400 
miles  in  length.  Its  northern  coasts  are  rugged  and  winding,  formed  of  precipitous  rocks, 
often  penetrated  with  deep  caves.  Major  Long,  who  coasted  it,  says  that  no  scene  can  be 
more  dreary  than  its  northern  shore;  nothing  appears  on  its  surface  but  barren  roolra  ajid 
stunted  trees;  the  climate  is  cold  and  inhospitable;  game  very  scarce;  fiah  plentiful,  tnit 
difficult  to  take.  No  one  attempts  to  travel  by  land,  unless  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are 
frozen.  The  coast,  however,  is  pictures(;ue,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  t>oId  and 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  numerous  cascade.  OnJy  half  a  dozen  of  Chippewa 
families  were  met  along  ils  whole  courso.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  poats  at  Mi- 
chipecoten.  Pic  River,  Kaniinlstiquia,  and  Pigeon  River,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
done.  Just  above  Port  William,  on  the  Kaministiquia,  are  the  Kakabikka  Falls  described 
in  the  account  of  Major  Long's  expedition.  They  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  150  feet;  and  in  the  volume  of  water  which  they  present,  in  the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  and  the  wildness  of  the  vegetation  and  of  the  rocks  around,  are  said  to  rival 
llje  fells  of  Niagara.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe ;  potatoes  and  turnips  are  the  only 
vegetables  which  can  be  raised. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Nova  Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  large  peninsula  forming-,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  British  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  aud  north-east  by  the  narrow 
straits,  seyiatatinff  it  from  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands;  on  tlie  south-east,  by 
the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep  as  to 
leave  only  an  isthmus,  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is 
about  280  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about  16,000  square  miles,  or 
upwards  of  9,000,000  acres.  The  land  varies  much  in  respect  of  fertility.  The  coast 
facing  the  Atlantic,  presentmg  a  rocky  and  barren  aspect,  conveyed  the  idea,  which  was 
long  prevalent,  that  sterility  formed  the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil ;  but  when  the  inte- 
rior and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  had  been  explored,  this  was  found  to  be  very  far  from  beinc 
generally  the  case.  Bouchette  calculates  that  of  the  9,000,000  acres  of  land  of  which  it 
consists,  upwards  of  2,000,000  are  of  the  very  first  quality;  about  three  are  good,  and  only 
the  remaining  four  inferior  or  bad.  The  unoccupied  lands  were  at  first  disposed  of  by  grant, 
but  they  are  now,  as  in  Canada,  sold  annually  by  auction.    About  4,000,000  acres  are  appro- 
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Eriated,  leaving  5,000,000  atill  to  be  disposed  of.  The  approprinted  part  ia  of  eourse  the 
3st;  slill  there  are  many  fine  tracts  in  the  interior,  hitherto  nnknown,  or  to  iviiich  navi- 
gable access  has  newly  been  opened.  The  cultivated  land  was  found,  in  1838,  to  amount  to 
293,000  acres,  producing  153,000  bushels  of  wheat;  449,0v,0  of  other  grain;  3,358,000 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  163,000  tons  of  hay.  In  1833  it  was  398  000  acres,  and  the  live  stocli 
consisted  of  19,000  horses,  144,700  horned  cattle,  234,000  slwep,  and  98,000  hogs.  The 
population  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton,  was  at  that  'ime  about  190,000.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  nuraber  are  French  Acadians,  who  live  very  much  by  themselves,  and  are 
a  quiet,  good  sort  of  people;  a  fourth  from  Scotland;  1200  free  negroes;  and  some  Indiana, 
who,  though  more  and  more  closely  hemmed  in,  still  adhere  to  tneir  toaming  and  hunting 
nabits,  and  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  fantastic  luxuries  of 
.  Oread,  hcses,  and  woven  cloth.  They  have  been  converted,  however,  by  the  French,  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and,  when  not  drunk,  make  tolerable  subjects.  The  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  reported.  From  December  to  March  the  country  is  one 
sheet  of  snow  j  hut  this,  as  in  all  norlJiem  regions,  is  the  period  of  gaiety,  even  out  of  doors. 
The  spring  is  foggy,  but  the  aatumn  delightiiil;  and  the  country  is  .lever  subject  to  those 
pestilentid  diseases  which  desolate  some  parts  of  America.  Pish  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port; that  in  1831  from  Haliiax  is  stated  at  161,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  53,500  pickled. 
Timber  is  the  chief  article  of  export  to  Britain.  In  1^8,  it  sent  8,800,000  feet  of  hard 
wood,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  about  33,000  tons  ditto;  with  1320  masts,  &c.  The  exports  to 
the  neighbouring  states  and  tiie  West  Indies  consist  of  timber,  provisions,  hotter,  coal  of  fine 
quality,  gypsum,  and  freestone,  of  which  there  are  large  depositories.  The  administration 
of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly.  There  is  a  college 
at  Windsor,  on  a  very  respectable  footing;  another,  called  Dalhousie  College,  at  Hali&s, 
&nd  a  third  in  Pictou.  There  are  also  numerous  schools,  partly  supported  by  government, 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  means  of  religious  instruction  are  large,  though 
without  any  regular  establishment.  There  are  fen  or  twelve  Catholic  clergymen ;  twenty- 
eight  of  the  Church  of  England;  twenty-five  Presbyterian;  twenty-live  Methodists,   and 


Nova  Scotia  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  portions ; — 1.  The  eastern  coast,  which  ex 
tends  for  more  than  300  miles  along  the  Atlantic.  3.  The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, or  more  strictly  the  narrow  straits,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton.  3.  The  shores  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy.  About  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  coast  is  HaliRix,  enjoying  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  world,  originally 
called  Chebucto,  on  a  bay  sixteen  miles  long,  which  will  contain  any  number  of  shipping 
of  any  size.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  by  General  Comwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost 
all  the  trade  of  tlie  country.  During  the  impulse  given  by  the  last  war,  the  population  had 
risen  to  12,000,  but  has  since  sunk  to  9000.  The  most  estensive  dock-yard  in  British  Ame- 
rica has  been  formed  here.  The  society  consists  chiefiy  of  military  officers  and  merchants. 
There  is  on  this  coast  a  succession  of  fine  harbours,  of  which  twelve  are  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  the  line.  Lunenburg,  chief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a  populalim 
of  about  3000  mhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a  consideral''e  . 
traffic ;  but  Shelburne,  which,  at  the  end  of  tlie  American  revolutionary  war,  was  the  kvgeJ^ 
place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  village.  The  north-eastern  coast  has  PicWi 
from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  hays  on  this  coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  tim 
ber  and  coal.  On  a  river  felling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French 
capital ;  but,  smce  tlie  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into 
a  very  secondary  place.  The  trade  of  this  great  bay  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  from  Yar- 
mouth at  its  mouth;  the  population  of  whicii,  since  1791,  has  risen  fi'om  1300  to  4500, 
Gypsum  is  the  principal  export. 

Cape  Breton  is  a  large  island,  separated  fi'om  Nova  Scotia  only  by  narrow  and  winding 
channels,  called  SL  George's  Gulf  and  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not 
more  than  a  mite  broad.  The  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  fl-om  30  to  80  in 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  acres.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  portions,  and  is  throughout 
navigable.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of  which  rise  above  1500  feet;  and  the 
soil  IS  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  have  yet  been  cultivatod ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  im- 
proved stale  than  in  the  other  colonies.  The  oljmato  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  winter  and  of  tlie  heat  in  summer ;  hut  these  follow 
more  uregularly,  and  a  fortnight's  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  Yel 
these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  valuable  cod-fishery  attracting  llie  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cape  Breton, 
therefore,  imports  wheat  flour,  though  it  afibrds  a  sniall  surplus  cf  oats  and  potatoes.  The 
exports,  in  1838,  consisted  of  41,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 
About  fitly  vessels,  averaging  fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built.  There  are  coal  mines  of 
great  value.    Cape  Breton  has  excellent  iiarbours,  and  commands,  in  a  great  measure,  tho 
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navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Of  the  popnlation,  exceeding  25,000,  tlie  most  numerous 
)iortion  coDsists  of  Scottish  highlanders,  and  next  to  them  of  Acadians,  The  ieland  was,  in 
1820,  politically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of  assenihly 
Louisburg',  which  the  French  carefiilly  forljfied,  and  made  one  of  the  principal  stations  in 
tJieir  "New  France,"  is  cow  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  ia 
all  the  capital  which  Cape  Breton  can  boast.  Arecha^,  a.  flshing-town  on  Isle  Madame,  has 
about  2000  inhabitants.  To  the  south-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangerous 
dand-bank  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 

SunsBCT.  4. — New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  large  country  to  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  se- 
painted  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  It  has  on  the  east  a  winding  coast  along  Oie  St.  Lawrence ; 
on  the  north,  part  of  Lower  Canada,  IVom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Restigouclie ; 
un  the  south-west,  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  It  is  estimated  to  contain  27,700 
square  miles,  or  17,700,000  acres.  The  western  pait  is  diversified  by  bold  eminences,  though 
Mars  Hill,  the  highest,  does  not  exceed  2000  ieeL  From  these  heights  flow  fine  rivers,  of 
which  St.  John's  has  a  course  of  about  500  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  soil  is  believed  to  be  generally  fertile ;  and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered ;  but  agri- 
culture has  not,  on  the  whole,  made  such  progress  as  to  render  New  llrunswick  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  This  great  country  is  still  almost  one  unbroken  magnificent  forest;  and 
under  the  encouragement  afforded  hj  Britain,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  ace 
directed  to  the  timber  trade.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumberers, 
who  carry  it  on  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  tlie  heart  of  these  imniense  woods,  sheltering 
themselves  in  log-buta,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  largo  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which 
they  oil  sleep.  Iif  spring,  when  the  ice  melts,  and  all  the  river  channels  are  filled,  they  load 
the  timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  rafts,  during  which  operations  they  suffer  much  from 
cold  and  wet.  Having  brought  the  produce  of  their  winter's  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they 
obtain  a  liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  is  squandered,  usually 
in  empty  show  and  reckless  indulgence.  The  population  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
110,000.     The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  towns  ore  built  almost  entirely  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  supported  by  the 
trade  brought  down  their  streams.  The  only  exception  is  in  Frederioton,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, which  has  been  established  eighty-five  miles  up  the  St.  John ;  and  that  river  being 
BtiJl  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  1800  inhabitants;  ratlier  regularly  built  of  wooden  houses,  with  government 
offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college.  St.  John's,  on  ft  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
civer,  possesses  much  greater  importance,  and  contains  about  10,000  people.  It  is  built  on  a 
rugged  and  rocky  spot,  which  renders  the  passages,  especially  between  the  upper  and  lower 
town,  steep  and  inconvenient;  but  much  has  been  done  !o  remedy  this  defect.  The  exports 
fi-om  St.  John's,  in  1829,  amounted  to  310,000i.  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  from 
all  the  other  porta  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  besides  its 
timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  is  supposed  to  contajn  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  river  Miramichi  is  distinguished  1^  the  extensive  forests  on  its  hanks,  whence  large 
shipments  of  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  iJiat  name  as  well  as  thoso  of  Chatham,  Doug- 
las, and  Newcastle ;  yet  they  are  all  only  villages.  This  tract  of  country  sufibred  dreadfully 
in  October  1825,  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations  on  record.  The  flames  kindled 
by  accident  at  several  points,  were  impelled  by  a  violent  wind,  and  fed  always  with  new 
ftiel  till  they  spread  over  about  a.  hundred  miles  of  territory,  involving  it  in  smoke  and  flame, 
and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle.  Nearly  200  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  more  than  200O  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The 
natural  advantages  of  tlie  country,  however,  have  enabled  it  to  recover  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

SnnsEOT.  5. — Prince  Edtettrd's  Island. 

Prince  Edward,  called  formerly  St.  John's,  is  a  fine  island,  extending  to  the  wesward  of 
Cape  Breton,  and,  like  it,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated,, 
however,  by  a. channel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  about  135  miles  long,  and  34  broad; 
but  the  circuit  is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  The  island  comprises  about 
l,'t00,000  acres;  and  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  cmintries,  is  level, 
varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Protected,  perhaps,  by  tlieir  high  lands,  il  has  shorter 
winters,  is  exempt  fium  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  those  heavy  fogs,  which  ren- 
der them  often  so  gloomy.  This  island,  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  was  neglected  by 
'Jie  French,  who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  Cape  Breton,  as  a  naval  station.  In  17^ 
.t  contained  only  150  femilies.  It  then,  however,  attracted  particular  attention,  and  a  num- 
ber of  disbanded  troops,  particularly  Scotchmen,  were  settled  upon  it.  The  population  is. 
85,000.  The  larger  proportion  consists  of  Highlandei^  who  retain_  still  all  Uieir  native 
characteristics ;  their  patriotism,  hospitality,  and  capacity  of  dispensing  with  little  refine- 
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menta  and  comforts.  The  Acadians  rank  next  in  number;  and  a  gDod  many  respectnhlo 
farmers  have  recently  reported  thither  from  Yorkshire  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  as  in  the  neighlaouring  countries,  has  heen,  perhaps,  too  much 
attracted  by  the  fishery  and  the  trade  in  timber ;  but,  the  latter  being  nesriy  exhausted, 
Hgriealture  is  now  more  regarded.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked,  well  calculated  for 
wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  aflords  a  surplus.  The  horses  and  cattie  are  OTnall,  but  active 
and  useful,  though  many  of  thein  are  allowed  to  run  almost  wild.  Prince  Edward  has  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  other  colonies.  The  capital,  Charlottetowii,  with  3500  inhabit- 
ants,  has  an  excellent  harbour  on  Hillsborough  Bay. 

SuESECT.  6. — Neiejhundland. 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island,  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the  raoutli  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  fonning  the  most  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  land 
J3  by  no  means  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  the  parts  of  British  America  already  de- 
Bcribcd:  Its  aspect  is  rugged  and  uninviting;  and,  instead  of  those  nohle  forests,  with  whicli 
they  are  clothed,  it  presents  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  But  the  prosperity  of  Newlbundland  has  hitherto 
been  derived  exclusively  from  the  cod  fishery  on  its  shores,  iJie  banks  there  being  much 
more  productive  than  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.  So  early  was  its  value  dis- 
covered, that  in  1517,  not  twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifiy  vessels  of 
different  nations  were  found  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active 
part,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recognised  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks.  This 
was  confirmed  in  1763,  when  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  allowed  to 
them  for  drying  their  fish.  The  Americans  ai-e  allowed  to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  unoccapied  by  British  settlers; 
and  with  these  immunities  they  carry  on  a  most  extensive  fishery. 

The  British  fishery  is  chiefly  conducted  from  stages  or  platforms  erected  along  the  shore, 
from  each  of  which,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  issue  forth  several  boats,  having  each  from  two  to 
four  men  on  board,  who  continue  fishing  till  they  have  filled  their  bark,  then  repau'  and  de- 
posit their  cargo  on  the  platform,  and  set  out  to  seek  for  another.  The  fish,  before  they  be- 
come marketable,  must  pass  through  various  hands.  Along  one  table  are  seated  tlie  cut- 
throat, the  header,  and  the  splitter.  The  first  functionary  with  a  knife  rips  open  the  fish,  nearly 
severing  the  head,  then  hands  it  to  the  header,  who  clears  away  the  head,  entrails,  and  liver, 
throwing  the  latter  into  a  cask,  to  be  distilled  into  oil.  The  splitter  then  divides  the  cod, 
taking  out  the  back-bone.  With  such  celerity  arc  these  operations  performed,  that  ten  fish 
are  often  split  in  a  minute  and  a  haJf  The  Salter  then  piles  them  in  heaps,  with  layers  of 
salt  between  each,  in  which  state  they  remain  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  waslied  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  There  are  three  qualities  of  cod-fish:  the  merchantable,  which 
are  the  very  best,  the  Madeira,  litUe  inferior,  for  exportation  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  the 
West  Indm,  an  mfeiior  descuption,  which  are  sent  to  the  islands  for  tne  purpose  of  feeding 
the  negroes. 

Newfoundland  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  fishermen,  scattered 
over  sixty  or  seventy  stations  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  It  has  lately  received, 
like  the  other  colonies  the  benefit  ot  a  representative  system.  SL  John's,  the  principal 
town  on  the  island,  is  little  more  than  a  large  fishing  station,  the  whole  shore  being  lined 
with  wharfe  and  stages.  The  harbo  ir,  formed  of  lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  is  safe,  though 
tlie  entrance  requires  caution.  The  place  is  defended  by  several  fortresses,  one  of  which. 
Port  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  houses  are  ranged  irregularly  along 
one  long  street,  with  lanes  branching  from  it ;  they  are  built  mostly  of  wood.  This  con- 
struction exposed  the  town,  in  1815,  to  a  series  of  four  dreadful  conflagrations,  in  one  of 
■which  140  houses,  and  property  to  the  value  of  50O,000i.  are  supposed  to  have  been  des- 
troyed. The  population  varies  much  accordinip  to  the  season  of  the  year?  Mr.  Bouchette 
estimates  its  stationary  amount  at  about  11,000.  Harbour  Grace  is  a  fishing  village,  with 
8000  inhabitants. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  lAwrence,  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the  little  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  occupied  by  fishermen.  The  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  U>  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
known.  It  stretches  from  43°  to  upwards  of  50°  N.  laL,  being  about  600  miles  in  lengtli 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  some  parts  200  in  breadth.  The  soundings  are  from  four  to  ton, 
thirty,  and  a  hundred  fathoms.  About  six  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Bank  is  the 
Outer  Bank,  or  Flemish  Cape,  90  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  These  banks,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  cod-fish,  form  the  fishing-ground  for  some  2500  to  3000  vessels,  and  from 
35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  Englisli,  French,  &c.,  chiefly,  however,  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned.    The  banks  are  frequently  envelooed  by  very  dense  fogs,  from  April  to  December, 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

i:  N'I  TED  ST  A  TEa 
The  United  States,  hj  mijch  the  greatest  and  moar,  influential  power  in  the  New  World, 
occupies  the  most  valuable  and  productive  part  of  North  America.  Its  eastern  coast,  fiicinif 
tlie  Imppiest  md  most  civilised  portion  of  tbe  Old  World,  became  the  first  seat  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic,  that  has  long  since  stretched  itself  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  flie  great 
lalies  of  the  north,  and  which,  having  passed  the  Mississippi,  is  already  on  the  point  of  top- 
pinn-  the  roclty  barriers  that  divide  the  Pacific  &om  the  Atlantic  streams.  Our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  physical,  civil,  and  political  characters. 

Sect.  I, — Gejteral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  United  States  are  bounded  oa  the  north  by  the  Russian  and  British  provinces,  on  the 
east  by  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  McsJoo  and  the  Mexican  states,  and  on  the  west  by  those  states  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  They  extend  from  25°  to  54°  N.  lat.,  and  from  07°  to  125°  W.  Ion.,  or  through  39 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  58  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  upwards 
of  2,300,000  squire  milp.B.  The  frontier  line  has  a  length  of  about  10,000  miles,  of  which 
about  3600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coaBt;  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  near  its  centre  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

But  tlie  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  under  three  views;  first,  as 
including  the  whole  vast  region  within  the  limits  above  described,  the  title  to  a  port  of 
which  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain,  but  is  good  against  the  rest  of  the  world;  secondly,  as 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  within  which  there  can  be  no  claim  raised  except  by  the 
Indian  occupants;  thirdly,  as  limited  to  the  portion  of  country  actually  occupied  md  or^n- 
ised  into  slate  or  territorial  governments.  This  last  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Missouri,  and  the  westei-n  limit  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  may  be 
estimated  to  contam  about  1,300,000  square  miles. 

Two  great  mounlain  ranges  traverse  the  United  States,  dividinff  the  country  into  three 
distinctly  marked  natural  sections;  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  tlie  Pa- 
cific slope.  The  Appalachian  or  AUegliany  system  of  mountains  is  more  remarltable  for  its 
length  than  its  height.  Its  mean  elevation  is  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  feet,  about  one 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges  above  their  bases,  and  the  oUier 
of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  From  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  tiie  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  a  vast  table-land,  occupying  the  western 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley;  on  this  table-land,  which  carries  a  somewhat  tempered  northern  climate  into  the 
region  south  of  the  river  Tennessee,  rise  five  or  six  parallel  mountain  chains,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge. 
If  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  be  considered  the  prolongation  of  «ie  Blue 
Ridge,  that  chain  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  eummita 
east  of  the  Mississippi ;  Mount  Washington  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  6428  feet 
above  the  sea;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  about  2000  feet  lower;  and  recent  observations  give 
to  tlie  Black  Mountain  in  North  Carolina  a  height  of  6476  feeL  The  passage  of  the  Hud- 
son fhroogh  this  ridge  at  the  Highlands,  and  that  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Perry,  affortt 
scenes  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  according  to 
Darby,  is  a  distinct  and  well-defined  chain  of  800  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia ;  some  of  its  summits  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  where  it  bears  the  local  names  of  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains, 
are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  6000  feet,  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach  one-third  . 
of  that  elevatioa    The  Alleghany  ridge  nowhere  rises  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  prolongation  of  llie  great  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  are  vorj 
imperfectly  fenown  to  us.  Their  average  height  may  be  ^oiil  bOOO  feet  above  the  eea,  or 
about  5000  above  the  levei  of  their  base.  But  some  oi'  their  peaks  seem  to  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  The  great  valley  lying  between  tliese  two  systema  of 
moUDtains  is  characterised  by  the  vastness  of  its  level  aurfkce,  and  the  astonishing  eiitent 
of  its  navigable  waters.  It  embraces  the  inmiense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis.sotiri, 
the  largest  plain  in  the  world  except  that  watered  by  the  Amazons,  lis  tracts  of  fertile 
land,  with  its  great  and  numerous  navigable  rivers  terminating  in  one  main  tiunk,  open  to 
it  prospects,  hy  no  means  remote,  of  opulence  and  populousness,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
difficult  lo  calculate.  The  Ozark  Mountains,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a  dia- 
tance  of  about  5(K)  miles,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  are 
the  loftiest  and  most  considerable  highknds  of  this  tracL 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  alio 
epread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  5oth  degree  of  N.  lat,,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  east  of  the  tiver,  and  stretched  beyond  the 
Mississippifor  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  the  efibrts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads.  It  is  bounded  on  its  western 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  may 
be  strictly  called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  correctly 
known,  stretches  from  ^e  forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mnxico 
to  the  ferthest  Arctic  limits  of  tiie  continent.  The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  geneial,  i't 
less  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rocky  than  the  forest  region ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark:  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion and  mass,  in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  determinate  Jimit, 
but  frequently  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  in  widtli  and  several  hundred  in  length, 
composed  chiefly  of  dry  sand  and  gravel,  almost  liestitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  and  in  some 
places  covered  with  ^ine  incrustations!  Beyond  the  mountains  we  again  enter  a  great 
forest  region. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  Slates  form  a  grand  and  most  important  feature.  The  principal 
streams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  the  Penobscot,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James  River,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  and  Savannah;  the  Appalachicola 
and  Mobile  are  the  greatest  rivers  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Uut  the 
great  rivers  of  the  tlnited  States  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  stretch  their 
giant  arms  over  all  that  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. . 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Lasalle,  Schoolcraft  first 
reached  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  little  lake  Itasca,  on  a  hl^h  table-land  1500  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  8160  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the  windings  of  its  chanoeL 
Its  source  is  io  about  47°  and  its  mouth  in  29°  N.  lat.,  and  it  consequently  traverses  18  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Rising  in  a  region  of  swamps  and  wild  rice  lakes,  it  flows  at  first  through 
low  prairies,  and  then  in  a  broken  course  through  forests  of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash, 
until  at  the  Rills  of  SL  Anthony,  1100  miles  from  its  fountain-head,  it  is  precipitated  over  a 
limestone  ledge  in  a  pilch  of  seventeen  feet;  it  is  here  600  yards  wide.  Below  this  point 
it  is  bounded  by  limestone  hlu&  from  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  begins  to  exhibit  islands, 
drift-wood,  and  sand-bars;  its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rocit  River  and  Desmoines 
rapids,  which,  however,  present  no  considerable  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  84S  miles 
from  the  falls  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
west;  the  latter  has,  indeed,  the  longer  course,  brings  down  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and 
gives  its  own  character  to  tlie  united  current,  yet  it  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  stream. 
Above  their  junction  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width ; 
below  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  rapid.  Between  the  Missouri 
and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1220  miles,  it  receives  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio  from  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  from  the  west,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  gives  off,  in  times  of  flood,  a  portion  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  the  outlet  of  the 
Atchafataya,  It  is  in  this  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  should,  properly  speaking,  bear 
the  name  of  the  Missouri,  that  it  often  tears  away  the  islands  and  projecting  poiots,  and  at 
the  season  of  high  water  plunges  great  masses  of  the  bants  with  all  their  trees  into  its  cui 
rent.  In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift-wood  upon  its  mud-bars,  which  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  Below  the  Atohaftilaya  it 
discharges  a  portion  of  its  \vater9  by  the  Lafburchs  and  Iberville,  but  the  great  bulk  flows 
on  in  the  main  cljannel,  which  here  has  a  south-easterly  course,  and,  passing  through  a  flat 
met  by  New  Orleans,  reaches  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  mud  depo- 
sited by  the  river.  Near  the  Gulf  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called  passes,  wjth 
bars  at  their  months  of  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and 
colours  those  of  the  Gulf  for  the  distance  of  several  leagues. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  continues  to  rise  irregularly  ta 
he  middle  of  June,  generally  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  although 
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Bome  years  these  are  not  inundated.  Above  the  Missouri  the  flooded  bottoms  are  from  Rve 
to  eight  miles  wide,  but  below  timt  point  they  espand,  by  the  recession  of  the  river  hills 
fram  the  channel,  to  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
whole  western  bank  does  not  offer  a  single  spot  eligible  for  the  site  of  a  considerable  town, 
and  hardly  aflbrds  a  route  for  a  road  secure  from  overflow ;  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  se- 
veral points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  afford  good  town-sites,  but  from  Mem- 
phis to  Viclisbarg,  365  miles,  the  whole  tract  consists  of  low  grounds  subject  to  be  inundated 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  and  below  Baton  Rouge,  wliere  &e  line  of  upland  wholly  leaves 
the  river  and  passes  off  to  the  east,  there  is  no  place  practicable  for  settlement  beyond  the 
river  border,  which  is  higher  than  the  marshy  tract  in  its  rear.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Eteam-boats  the  navigation  of  the  river  ivas  performed  by  keel-boats,  which  were  rowed  along 
the  eddies  of  the  stream,  or  drawn  by  ropes  along  shore.  In  this  tedious  process,  more  than 
three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  the 
passage  is  now  made  in  10  or  12  days.  The  Srst  steam-boat  seen  upon  these  waters  was  in 
1810 ;  there  are  now  230.  The  number  of  flat-boats  and  arks  which  annually  descend  the 
river  is  about  5000. 

The  Missouri  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Mississippi,  its  extreme  length  from  its 
sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  about  4500  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Falls,  nearly  3800  miles  from  the  sea,  and  steam-boats  have  ascended  it  3300  miles 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of  its  sources  are  only 
;ibout  a  mile  from  the  waters  whicii  flow  into  the  Columbia.  Its  head-waters  have  not  been 
carefully  examined,  but  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  foaming  mountain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  great  alpine  barrier  through  a  remarkable  chasm  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  nearly  six  miles  in  length  and  ISOO  feet  in  height,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Sixty  miles  below  the  easternmost  ridge,  it  forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  and 
rapida,  which  are  second  only  to  Niagara  in  grsindeur ;  in  the  space  of  seventeen  miles  the 
river  has  a  descent  of  360  feet,  and  in  that  distance  beside  the  Great  Pall  of  SO  feet  per- 
pendicular depth  and  300  yards  in  width,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  50  feet  pitch,  there  are  seve- 
ral others  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The  Missouri  now  flows  through  vast  prairies, 
and  soon  alter  receiving  the  Yellowstone,  a  large  and  navigaiile  river,  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly course  to  its  Junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  from  the 
west ;  the  Piatte,  a'  wide  shallow  stream,  the  Kansas,  and  the  Osage,  are  the  most  important. 
Tlie  Missouri  is  a  wild  and  turbulent  river,  possessing  all  the  ruder  features  of  the  Misais- 
sippi,  with  BXi  average  velocity  of  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  m  a  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  of  about  four  and  a  half  in  a  middle  stage,  that  of  the  Mississippi  being 
about  three.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  hut  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  formidable.  The 
channel  is  rendered  intricate  by  the  great  ,number  of  islands  and  sand-bars,  and  in  many 
places  the  navigation  is  made  hazardous  by  the  rafts,  snags,  banks,  &c  Tiie  river  begins 
to  rise  early  in  March,  and  continues  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  suramor 
floods  of  its  most  remote  tributaries  come  in ;  during  this  period  tJiere  is  suffieiont  depth  for 
Bteam-boata  of  almost  any  draft,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  navigable  by  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 

In  regard  to  lakes,  tlie  United  States  have  a  share  in  the  greatest  lake-chain  in  the  world, 
that  of  Liskes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  But  these,  though  the  bovmdary  line 
passes  through  their  centre,  belong  more  stricllj[  to  Canada,  the  masters  of  which  possess 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  their  connecting  stream  and  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Lake 
Michigan,  however,  which  is  360  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  80  miles,  and 
which  covers  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  is  wholly  within  the  United  States,  It  dis- 
charges its  WK-ters  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  Michilimaokinao,  40  miles  in 
length ;  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  is  the  fine  large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  Lake 
Michigan  is  about  900  feet  in  mean  depth ;  its  surface  is  600  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  It 
is  already  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  increasing  navigation,  carried  on  by  small  lake 
vessels  and  steam-boats,  whicli  tan  up  to  Green  Bay  and  Chicago. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
This  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

SuBSECT,  1. — Geology. 

With  a  view  to  assist  in  rendering  tiie  Geology  of  this  extensive  and  imperfectly  explored 
country  more  intelligible,  we  shall  offer  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  its  Physical  Geo- 
/rrnphy. 

'*  "  Omitting  the  minor  irregularities,  and  confining  our  survey  lo  the  great  masses  which 
cimpose  the  oontment  of  America,  its  structure  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  great  simplicity  and 
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regularity.  From  the  Atlwitic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fi'noj  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  whole  area  seem?  naturally  divided  into  two  great  plains,  bounded  by  two 
broad  ranges,  or  rather  helts,  of  mountains.  One  plain,  the  least  considerable  hy  fiir,  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian  or  AlJeghany  Mountains,  and  ex- 
tends from  Long  Island,  or  more  properly  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Massaohuaetlfl,  Co  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  losing  itself  at  its  southwestern  termination  in  tlie  plain  of  the  Mississippi; 
this  last  is  a  portion  of  the  second  great  plain,  which  we  may  style  the  central  basin  of  the 
continent,  and  occupies  much  the  Targ-est  portion  of  the  whole  surface  of  North  America. 
In  breadth  it  spreads  from  the  Allcghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  expands  Jrom  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  widening  as  it  extends  northward,  until  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Sea  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  Over  the  whole  of  this  great  area  occur  no  mountain  chams,  nor  any  eleva- 
tions beyond  a  few  long  ranges  of  hil£.  It  is  made  up  of  a  few  very  wide  and  regular 
slopes,  one  ihim  the  Appalachians,  westward  to  the  Mississippi;  another,  more  extensive 
and  very  uniform,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  to  the  same;  and  a  third  from  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  most 
striding  feature  of  this  region  is  the  amazing  uniformity  of  the  whole  surface,  rising  by  a 
perfectly  regular  anH  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  tho  lakes,  reaching  in  that  space  »n  elevation  of  not  more  than  ]'K)Oor  liSX) 
feet,  and  rising  again  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  bonks  of  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the 
very  foot  of  tie  Rooky  Mountains.  From  the  Aileghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  surfece  is 
more  broken  into  hills,  and  embraces  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  United  States.  Three 
or  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  barren  desert  commences,  extending  to  tho 
Rocky  Moantains,  covering  a  breadth  of  between  four  and  five  hui)dred  miles,  firom  the 
Missouri  in  lat.  46°,  the  whole  way  into  Mexico.  The  territory  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, north,  is  little  known  except  to  fiir  traders  and  the  Indians,  but  is  always  described 
as  low,  level,  and  abounding  in  lakes. 

"Of  the  two  chief  mountain  belts  which  range  through  the  continent,  bolh  nearly  parallel 
to  the  adjacent  coasts,  tlie  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian,  is  by  far  the  least  considerable.  Thia 
system  of  mountains  separates  the  central  plain  or  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  plain 
next  the  Atlantic,  though  its  ridges  do  not  in  strictness  divide  the  rivers  which  severally 
water  the  two  slopes.  The  northern  and  southern  terminations  of  these  mountains  are  not 
well  defined ;  they  commence,  however,  in  Mahie,  traverse  New  England  nearly  from  north 
to  south,  deviate  from  the  sea  and  enter  New  York,  cross  Pennsylvania  in  a  broad  belt,  in- 
flecting first  to  the  west  and  then  again  to  the  south,  and  from  thence  assume  a  more  deci- 
dedly  southwestern  course,  penetrating  deeper  into  the  continent  as  they  traverse  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  into  Alabama.  Throughout  this  range,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  southern  portions,  tiiey  are  marked  by  great  uniformity  of  structure,  an  obvious 
feature  being  the  great  length  and  parallelism  of  tiie  chains,  and  the  uniform  level  outline 
of  their  summits.  Their  total  length  is  about  1200  miles,  and  the  zone  they  cover  about 
100  miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  is  computed  to  be  occupied  by  the  included  valleys. 
They  are  not  lofty,  rarely  exceedmg  ,$000  feet,  and  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  yield  im- 
measurably to  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  which  traverse  the  opposite  side  of  the 


A  comprehensive  geographical  work,  such  as  the  present  one  aims  to  be,  seems  an  appro- 
priate place  in  which  to  attempt  a  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  extensive  and  com- 
plicated system  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  We  have  used  indiscriminately  the  terms  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian,  thus  far,  to  designate  the  whole  series,  following  the  ordinary  loose  pHrase- 
tjogy  of  geographers;  but  we  here  propose  to  appropriate  each  of  those  names  to  a  separate 
group  of  these  mountains,  and  to  comprehend  the  entire  collection  under  the  general  title 
of  tJic  AtlarUic  Series  of  mountains,  distinguishbg  them  thus  from  the  Pacific  or  Chippe- 
wayan ranges.  The  several  subordinate  groups  of  this  broad  belt  of  hills  and  mountains 
are  so  distinct,  both  in  their  Geographical  and  Geological  characteristics,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurate  reference  some  subdivision  of  them  has  become  absolutely  indispensable. 
A  careful  contemplation  of  the  mountain  regiwis  of  the  United  States,  will  teach  the  tra- 
veller that  tJiere  prevail  four  independent  mountnm  groups,  crossing  the  coijntry  in  the 
same  general  direction,  or  from  the  northeast  to  southwest,  each  obviously  separable  from 
the  others,  by  strongly  marked  external  features,  no  less  than  by  their  geology.  He  will 
soon  see  the  propriety  of  classing  in  one  group  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  New  England 
with  their  prolongation,  the  Highlands  which  cross  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  pass 
through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  of  mountains,  lying  chiefly  east  of  the 
Hudson  river,  I  propose  to  designate  as  the  Eastern  system  of  mountains.  Nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  southwestern  ranges  of  this  group,  or  with  tho  belt  of  hills  called  the  High- 
lands, and  pursuing  the  same  general  southwest  course  from  Maryland  to  Alabama,  there 
((xtends  a  range  of  long,  swelling,  and  lofty  ridges,  the  great  central  axis  of  which  is  known 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  whole  line  of  mountains,  marking  the 
great  Kittatinny  or  Winchester  vaOeyas  ^e  western  limit,  and  embracing  all  the  hills  of 
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The  Eastern  eystem  of  momitains  consista  almost  wholly  of  primary  roclts,  chiefly  of  the 
stratified  clasa.  The  Blue  Ridge  system,  on  the  other  hacd,  comprises,  bo  far  as  research 
has  jet  gone,  no  rocks  of  genuine  primary  character,  but  formations  principally  of  the  oldest 
iioii-fossiliferous  secondary  group,  or  such  as  formerly  would  have  claimed  the  name  transi- 

Our  next  belt  of  moontaius  we  designate  the  Appalachian  system,  using  a  title  conferred 
by  some  geographers  upon  the  whole  mountain  series  of  the  TJuited  States.  The  Appala- 
chian bek  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  straight,  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of  very  steep  Eides,  of 
remarkably  level  outline  along  their  summits,  and  having  an  elevation  rarely  exceeding  2000 
feet  above  their  included  valleys.  Commencing  west  of  the  Hudson  they  pursue  a  south- 
west course  parallel  to  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  Uiese  extend,  and  beyond  that  parallel  to  tl)e 
Blue  Ridge  system  as  fur  as  Alabama.  In  width  they,  are  enclosed  between  those  systems 
on  tlieir  east,  aiid  the  true  Alleghany  ranges  on  their  west.  Their  formations  belong  to  the 
oldest  tbssiliferous  groups,  for  they  contain  no  rocks  as  recent  apparently  as  the  bituminous 

To  the  nest  and  last  group  of  the  whole  belt  of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  and  lying  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  Appalachians,  we  may  very  properly  affix  the  name  of  the  Alleghany 
system,  the  title  Alleghany  having  already  been  festened  upon  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  the 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  of  this  system  all  rise  from  an  elevated  table-land; 
they  present  hut  littla  uniformity  in  their  course,  further  tlian  this,  tliat  where  they  have  the 
character  of  ridges,  the  general  direction  of  these  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Appalachians,  or 
is  northeast  and  southwest.  They  seem  to  owe  their  configuration,  which  is  that  of  vast 
piles  of  nearly  horizontal  stjatft  rising  from  a  plain  intersected  by  innumerable  deep  valleys 
of  denudation,  rather  to  causes  which  have  removed  portious  of  the  high  plateau  on  which 
these  mountains  stand,  than  to  direct  uplifting  fertes,  such  as  have  unquestionably  acted  in 
the  more  convulsed  regions  of  the  otlier  three  mountain  systems.  ^ 

The  elevated  plateau  of  tlie  Alleghany  system  is  cut  oS,  rising  commonly  next  the  east, 
by  an  abrupt  escarpment,  which,  combined  with  the  deep  and  sudden  denudation  of  the  high 
plain  immediately  westward  of  this  eastern  termination,  confers  upon  this  portion  of  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Alleghany  the  character  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountain-range  of  rather  uniform 
direction.  Soma  of  tbo  parallel  mountain-ridges  west  of  this  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
consist  of  very  obtuse,  gently  swelling,  anticlmal  axes,  hut  more  commonly  they  are  true 
hills  of  denudation.  We  make  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Alleghany  system  to  embrace  the  so 
called  Alleghany  mountain  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Eastern  Front-ridge,  the  Greenbriat  moun- 
tain. Great  Flat-top  mountain,  &c,  of  Vii^inia,  and  others  in  Tennessee.  The  mountain  called 
on  the  maps  the  Alleghany  mountain,  in  the  central  latitudes  of  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  wh^e  further  south  in  Virginia  and  in  Mortli  Carolina,  the  so  called 
Alloghany  is  the  main  Blue  Ridge  itself, 

"The  Chippewayan  system  of  mountains,  the  Andes  of  North  America,  skirts  the  conti- 
nent on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the 
Arctic  Sea;  its  extreme  northern  limit,  as  defined  by  Captain  Franklin,  being  fer  north  on 
the  Mackenzie's  River.  The  chains  within  this  zone  are  many  of  them  very  lofty,  their 
average  direction,  until  they  enter  Mexico,  bemg  nearly  north  and  south.  Within  the 
United  States  territory  they  rise  abruptly-  from  the  sandy  plain  before  described,  in  longitude 
about  32|°  west  from  Washington;  and  froin  that  meridian  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the 
ocean  the  region  is  mountainous,  with  elevated  sandy  plains,  and  volcanic  tracts  resembling 
those  of  Mexico.  The  summits  of  many  of  the  Chippewayan  chains  are  far  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  points  being  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 

"  When  we  regard  the  grandeur  of  the  dimensions  exhibited  in  these  several  divisions  of 
North  America,  the  extreme  regularity  prevailmg  over  great  distances,  both  in  the  plains  and 
systems  of  mountains,  and  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  these  to  its  long  ctmsts,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  for  a  proportionately  wide  range  and  uniformity  in  its  geological  features." 

The  great  plain  spoken  of  above  as  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
mountaifts,  and  which  in  the  southern  States  is  nearly  300  miles  in  breadth,  is  separated 
longitudinally,  nearly  through  its  whole  length  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  into  two 
tracts  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other  as  respects  both  their  geographical  and  geological 
features.  The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a  low  undulating  line  of 
primary  rocks,  which,  tbrming  the  termination  of  the  upper  or  rocky  tract,  separates  it  from 
the  lower,  flat,  and  sandy  plain,  with  all  the  features  of  having  been  at  one  time  the  line  of 
coast.  Prom  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina  this  boundary,  beginning  the  rocky  country, 
presenis  a  well-marked  barrier  to  the  tide  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  cross  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 

"The  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains  over  the  western  tract,  precipitate  themselves 
over  the  rocky  boundary  mentioned,  either  in  falls  or  long  rapids,  and  emerge  mto  the  tido 
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level  to  BBsume  at  once  a  totally  new  character.  South  of  North  Carolina  this  line  of  pri- 
mary rocks  leaves  the  tiile  and  retires  raucb  nearer  to  the  mountains,  though  it  still  preservea 
its  general  features,  separatiug  tlie  rolling  and  picturesque  region  of  the  older  rocks  from  the 
tertiary  plains  next  the  ocean ;  and  though  its  base  is  not  any  longer  laved  by  the  tide,  as  in 
Yifginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  still  produces  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  ecruthecn 
rivers  which  cross  it.  Ranging  for  so  very  great  a  distance  with  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  outline  and  height,  on  an  average  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  tide,  it  constitutes 
as  adrairable  a  geographical  limit  as  it  does  a  commercial  one.  Nearly  all  the  chief  cities 
of  tlie  Atlantic  States  have  arisen  upon  this  boundary,  from  the  obvious  motive  of  seeking  the 
head  of  navigation;  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  geological  catiaes  in  distributing 
population  and  deciding  the  political  relations  of  an  extensive  country.  Below  this  boundary 
the  aspect  of  the  region  is  lovv  and  monotonous,  the  general  average  elevation  of  the  plain 
pjTobably  not  exceeding  100  feeL  Its  general  width  through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
la  from  100  to  150  miles." 

This  lower  level  region  next  the  saa,  I  shall  refer  to  by  the  title  of  the  Atlantic  Plaia  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  district  commencing  with  the  abrupt  rocky  limit  on  ila  west, 
and  which  extends  gently  upwards  to  tlie  base  of  the  mountains,  may  very  fitly  be  styled  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  a  name  proposed  by  Darby  for  the  whole  region  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ocean. 

"  The  sur&oe  is  everywhere  scooped  down  from  the  general  level  to  that  of  the  tide,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  valleys  and  ravines,  the  larger  of  which  receive  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
while  the  smaUer  contain  marshes  and  alluvial  meadows.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  barrier 
of  primary  rociis  forming  the  western  lunits  of  Ibis  plain  forcibly  suggests  the  idea  that  at  a 
rather  lower  level  they  once  formed  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  tliat  they  exposed  a  long  line  of 
cUSb  and  hills  of  gneiss  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean ;  a  survey  of  the  plain  just  described  as 
Strongly  suggests  t£e  idea  that  all  of  it  has  been  lilted  from  beneath  the  waves  by  a  suhma 
rine  iorce,  and  its  surface  cut  into  the  valleys  and  troughs  which  it  presents,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  upheaved  waters.  The  submarine  origin  of  all  this  tract  will  be  made  apparent  in 
treating  of  its  geology ;  but  in  reference  to  its  valleys,  it  may  he  well  to  remark  that  it  has 
no  doubt  been  torn  by  more  than  one  denuding  wave,  in  as  much  as  the  great  current  which 
has  evidently  rushed  over  other  portions  of  the  continent  has  also  passed  across  this  tract, 
and  strewed  it  as  we  see  with  diluvium.  How  many  such  denudations  of  the  strata  have 
operated  to  form  the  present  broad  valleys  of  its  enormous  rivers,  or  iow  much  of  the  exca- 
vation has  been  due  to  the  continued  action  of  the  rivers  themselves,  we  have,  so  fer  at  least, 
no  sufiicient  data  to  form  a  decision. 

"  The  extensive  denudation  of  the  surface  of  this  plain  will  bo  found  highly  fiivonrable  to 
the  accurate  development  of  its  geology.  It  is  from  this  and  the  accessible  nature  of  its 
rivers  that  we  already  know  more  of  its  strata,  and  especially  of  its  organic  remains,  than 
we  do  of  any  other  district  of  the  country.  Its  horizontal  strata  are  in  many  places  admira- 
bly exposed  in  the  vertical  banks  of  the  rivers,  often  through  many  miles'  extent;  and  the 
mass  of  appropriate  fossils  thus  procured  is  already  far  fi^m  insignificant  This  plain,  widen- 
ing in  its  range  to  the  southwest,  bends  round  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountains  in 
Alabama,  and  expajida  itself  into  the  great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  The 
tract  in  question  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  forraa- 
Uons  hitherto  investigated  upon  this  continenti  though,  notwithstanding  the  great  area  it 
covers  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  small  section  of 
the  whole  range  of  those  deposits,  when  we  shall,  on  some  future  day,  have  explored  in 
detail  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi, 

"  The  ledge  of  primary  rocks  bounding  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposits  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  may  be  delineated  by  commencing  at  the  city  of  New  Yolk,  and  tracing 
a  line  marked  out  by  the  falls  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  thus  marked  in  the  foils  of  the  Passaic  at  PateKon,  in  the  Raritan  near  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Millstone  near  Princeton,  in  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia, the  Brandy  wine  near  Wilminston,  the  Palapsco  near  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town, the  Rappahannock  near  Fredericksburg,  James  River  at  Richmond,  Munford  Falls  on 
tjie  Roanofee,  tlie  Neuse  at  Smilhfield,  Cape  Fear  Rivet  at  Averyshoro,  tlie  Pedee  near 
Rockingham,  the  Wateree  near  Camden,  the  Congaree  at  Columbia  or  the  Falls  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Uie  Saluda  and  Bread  Rivers,  the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  the  Oconee  at  Milledgeville, 
the  Ocmulgee  at  Macon,  Flint  River  at  Fort  Lawrence,  the  Chattahoochee  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
file,  deviating  thence  northwrat  through  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Towards  the  southern 
termination  of  this  rocky  ledge,  in  Alabama  for  Instance,  it  does  not  consist,  as  it  generally 
does  elsewhere,  of  gneiss,  hut  is  formed  of  the  ancient  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  It  everywhere,  however,  appears  as  a  natural  line  of  division,  of  great  length  and 
uniformity,  separating  two  tracts  of  very  dissimilar  geoli^ical  age  and  features.  The  upper 
tract,  which  I  have  called  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  a  very  variable  width;  it  is  narrow 
In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  coast,  and 
narrow  also  in  Alabama,  where  they  approach  the  plains  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks 
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of  tlie  Eouth,  Tiut  is  mach  expanded  in  Virginia  and  the  Carol Inaa,  Here  it  has  a  breadth  of 
about  300  miles,  ascending  from  the  tide  in  an  unduiating  hilly  surface,  to  a  mean  elevation 
of  perhaps  500  or  600  feet  near  the  mountains.  As  it  approaches  these  its  hills  swell  into 
holder  dimensions  until  we  gain  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  first  chain  of  mountains. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  older  sedimentary  and  stratified  primary  rocks.  This 
fine  hiil  Ijact  exhibits  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  its  ridges  and  vallfiys,  running 
very  generally  notthivest  and  southeast,  or  parallel  with  the  monntains.  The  ridges,  though 
not  high,  are  long,  and  the  fertile  iDtervening  valleys  very  extensive.    It  embraces  a  variety 


Having  now  ofiered  eucli  observations  upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  more  interests 
lag  sections  of  the  United  States  as  were  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  present  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  geology,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  our  proposed  sketch,  describing  the  seve- 
ml  regions  of  the  country  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the  formations  they  contain,  and  pass- 
ing from  those  of  more  recent  origin,  successively  to  those  more  ancient  in  the  series. 

Before  entering  upon  details  relating  to  strata  of  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  dates, 
we  shall  oflbr  some  tacts  respecting  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  especially  in  reference  to  the  extinct  mammalia  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
country.  They  cotictitute  the  linlt  which  unites  the  present  with  the  remote  past,  and  mark 
an  era  when  the  region  of  the  United  States  had  almost  ceased  to  he  visited  by  the  violent 
revolutions  of  the  surface  which  developed  from  the  deep  the  .pre-existing  tertiary  and 


"Fossil  Mammalia  qfthe  United  Stales. — The  extinct  species  of  the  higiier  orders  of 
animals  found  fossil  in  the  United  Slates  are  Mastodon  giganteiwi,  Elephas  printigenilis, 
another  Elephant  (a  tooth  only  being  known,  differing  considerably  fi'ora  the  tootii  of  either 
the  living  or  foesil  species),  Megatherium,  Megalnnyx,  Bos  bomhifrons.  Bos  Pallasii,  Bos 
latifTOHS,  Cervtis  americanus,  or  fossil  Elk  of  Wistar,  and  Wahus. 

"Of  living  species  also  found  fossil,  we  may  enumerate  iJie  Horse,  the  Bison,  and  three 
or  four  species  of  Deer.  The  situations  in  wbioh  these  have  been  found  have  been  either 
very  recent  undisturbed  alluvial  bogs,  or  a  slij^btly  disturbed  marshy  deposit  like  Big  Bone 
Lick,  neither  of  them  covered  by  the  general  diluvium ;  thirdly,  boggy  beds  contaiiiing  lig- 
nite referrible  to  an  ancient  alluvium,  covered  by  diluvial  sand  and  gravel ;  and  lastly,  the 
floors  of  caves,  buried  to  a  very  small  depth  with  earth  not  described. 

"The  largest  collections  of  bone-reraaina  occur  in  boggy  grounds  called  Licks,  affording 
salt,  in  quest  of  which  the  herbivorous  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  enter  the  marshy  spot 
and  are  sometimes  mired.  The  most  noted  of  these  deposits  is  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  boggy  valley  kept  wet  by  a  number  of  salt-springs,  which  rise 
over  a  surface  of  several  acres.  The  spot  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper:  'The  substra- 
tum of  the  country  is  a  fosailiferous  limestone.  At  the  Lick  the  valley  is  filled  up  to  the 
depth  of  not  less  than  Ihirty  feet  with  unconsolidated  beds  of  earth  of  various  kinds.  The 
uppermost  of  these  is  a  ligiit  yellow  clay,  which  apparently  is  no  more  than  the  soil  brought 
down  from  the  high  grounds  by  rains  and  land-floods.  In  this  yellow  earth  are  found,  along 
the  water-courses  at  various  depths,  the  bones  of  Bufliiloes  (Bison)  and  other  modern  ani- 
mals, many  broken,  but  often  quite  entire.  Beneath  this  is  another  thinner  layer  of  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  soil,  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  formerly  the  bottom  of  a  marsh.  It  is 
more  gravelly,  darker  coloured,  softer,  and  contains  remains  of  reedy  plants,  smaller  than 
the  cane  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  with  fresh-water  Mollusca.  In  this  layer, 
and  sometimes  partially  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  bine  ciay,  very  compact  and  tenacious, 
are  deposited  the  bon^  of  extinct  species.'  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compute, 
from  the  teeth  and  other  parts  known  to  have  been  removed  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  requisite  to  flemish  the  specimens  already  carried  off; 

Mastodon  maximiiB  100  individuals, 

Elephas  pnmisenius 31>      

Megalonyx  Jefferaonii 1 

But  homhifrma. 3       

BesPaUasii 1       

Cerim*  Americajtus 3      

and  it  is  probable  that  some  still  remain  behind. 

"  It  is  possible  that  tlie  Horse  ought  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  animals  once  indigenous  to 
America.  During  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  great  bones  were  either  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  so  near  it  as  to  be  obtained  with  very  little  labour. 

"  The  next  most  important  kind  of  locality  in  which  such  remains  are  often  found,  is  sim- 
ply a  soft  bog  or  meadow,  where  most  of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  this  country  have 
been  obtained     Aa  an  example  of  the  common  condition  in  which  the  Mastodon  is  found,  I 

Vol.  m.  32* 
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may  describe  the  situation  of  one  disinterred  in  1^4  near  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey, 
three  miles  from  Longbrancii.  'The  proprietor  of  tiie  farm,  walking  over  a  reclaimed 
marsh,  observed  something  projecting  through  the  turf,  which  he  struck  with  liis  foot,  and 
found  to  be  a  grinder  tooth.  Two  other  teeth,  some  pieces  of  the  skull,  the  spine,  the 
humeral,  and  other  bones,  were  afterwards  found.  The  soil  around  weis  a  soft  dark  peat, 
full  of  vegetable  fibres.  Though  the  skull  and  many  other  bones  had  been  removed  before 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Dekay,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  examined  the  spot,  they  were  able  to  behold 
the  vertehral  column  with  all  the  joints,  the  ribs  articulated  to  them,  resting  in  their  natural 
position,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surfece.  The  soapulie  both  lasted  upon  the 
heads  of  the  humeri,  and  thesg,  as  in  life,  in  a  vertical  position  upon  the  bones  of  the  fbre- 
arm.  The  right  fore-arm  inclined  a  little  backwards,  and  the  foot  immediately  below  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other,  in  the  attitude  of  walking.  Ten  inches  below  the  surface 
was  the  sacrum,  with  the  pclTJs  united  though  decayed.  The  femora  were  close  by,  hut  lay 
in  B  position  nearly  horizontal,  the  right  less  than  the  leil,  and  both  at  right  angles  with  the 
spine.  Both  tihiEe,  each  with  its  fibula,  stood  nearly  erect  in  their  natural  place  beneath  tlie 
femora,  and  below  them  were  this  bones  of  the  hinder  feet  in  their  places :  no  caudal  verle- 
brte  were  seen.  The  marsh  had  been  drained  for  three  years,  and  the  surface  had  in  conse- 
quence been  lowered  about  two  feet,  producing,  it  has  teen  conjectured,  the  dislocated  atti- 
tude of  the  thigh-bones.  Beneath  the  peaty  bed  a  sandy  stratum  was  seen,  and  all  the  feet 
were  noticed  to  be  standing  upon  the  top  of  this  floor  of  the  bog." 

"  I  have  already  described  the  nature  of  the  beds  in  which  the  antediluvian  Mastodon  tooth 
was  found  at  Port  M'Henry  near  Baltimore;  and  concerning  the  bed  in  which  the  cave  spe- 
cimens, the  Megalonys,  &o.,  have  been  buried,  I  have  no  information  sufSciently  satisfac- 
tory to  offer, 

"Localities  of  Fossil  MammaKa. — Elephas  PRiMieENT<ja ;  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  the 
teeth  especially  in  great  numbers.  Biggin  S«>am,p,  in  South  Carolina,  teeth  eight  or  nine 
feet  below  the  surmce.  (Drayton,)  Kentucky  has  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  teeth, 
but  South  Carolina  the  largest  collection  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  (Godman.)  Mon- 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey.  (MitchelL)  Opeiousas,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bones  and 
teeth  in  recent  alluvium.  (See  Durald  in  Ami.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  55.,  also  Darby  in 
Mitchell's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.')  Stone  in  Carolina,  teeth,  (Cates- 
by.)  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  a  grinder,  differing  considerably  from  tlie  tooth 
either  of  the  living  or  fossil  species,  in  stiff  blue  clay  by  the  side  of  a  marsh. 

"Mastodon  MflXlmus:  Big  Bone  lick,  Kentucky,  in  a  dark-coloured  marsh,  the  upper 
stratum  somewhat  gravelly,  the  substratum  a  blue  tenacious  clay,  both  imbedding  bones; 
over  all  a  light  yeiloiv  soil,  brought  apparently  from  the  adjacent  high  grounds:  all  the 
larger  bones  broken  as  if  by  violent  action  (Cooper), 

"The  remains  of  Mastodon  ai'e  found  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  Weatem  States  in  bogs  EUid 
soft  meadows  uncovered  by  any  diluvial  stratum.  While  River,  Indiana,  upper  jaw  and 
teeth.  (Mitchell.)  The  marshes  and  hogs  near  the  Wallkill,  west  of  the  Hudson,  New  York. 
This  vicinity  yielded  the  first  and  finest  skeleton  yet  procured,  viz.  the  magnificent  speciraen 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  (Peale.l  Also  on  the  North  Holslon,  a  branch  of  the  Tennes- 
see river.     Carolina,  bones,  &c.,  in  a  morass  like  the  rest.  (Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.) 

"Again,  in  W)/tke  County,  Virginia,  at  five  feet  below  the  surface,  near  a  salt-lick,  a  large 
number  of  bones,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  was  found,  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
mass  of  triturated  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  enveloped  in  a  sac,  supposed  to  be  tlie  stomach,  not 
however  correctly.  (See  Godman's  Nat.  History.)  Chester,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in 
a  peat  bog,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  many  fine  fragments.  (Mitchell.)  On  the  York 
River  some  fine  members  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  in  marsh  mud,  surrounded  by  iviots  of 
cypress  trees.  (Madison,  Medical  Repository.)  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  near  Long- 
branch,  in  a  iKig,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  in  the  natural  erect  posture,  the  head  hatdly 
below  the  surface.  (Cooper's  Annals  of  Ike  New  York  Lyceum.)  In  Rockland  County, 
New  York,  grinders  three  feet  deep  in  mud.  (Mitchell.)  Near  Baltimore,  at  Port  M'Henry, 
in  digging  a  well  in  tlie  Star  Fort,  in  a  stratum  of  marsh  mud,  nearly  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface,  under  a  layer  of  diluvium.  (Hayden's  Geol.  Essays.)  Remains  of  Mastodon  abound 
at  the  Salines  (Licks)  of  Great  Osage  River  to  as  great  an  extent,  it  is  said,  aa  at  Big  Bono 
Lick,  or  around  the  WailkilL  (Godman,) 

"  Mbo.ithgrivm.  Fragments  of  at  least  two  skeletons  in  recent  marsh,  Skidaway  Island, 
Georgia.  (Cooper.) 

"MEaALOHYX,  A  fragment  of  an  arm  or  thigh-bone,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna,  three 
phalangal  claw-bones,  and  some  bones  of  tlie  feet,  found  about  thirty  feet  below  the  sur&ne 
of  the  floor  of  a  cavern  in  Green  Briar  County,  Virginia.  (Godman.)  Big  Bmie  Lick  has 
furnished  a  large  humerus,  a  metacarpal  bone,  a  right  lower  maxillai'y  bone  with  four  teeth, 
a  detached  molar  tooth  in  good  preservation,  a  clavicle,  a  tibia  of  the  right  side.  (Cooper.) 
Megalonyx  bones  have  also  been  found  in  White  Cave,  Kentucky, 

"  Boe  BOMBiPRONS :  two  heads  at  Big  Bone  Lick.  (Harlan's  Fauna  Americana ;  Wistar'a 
Trans.  American  Phil.   Society.)     Bos  Pai.lasii,  Dekay :  a  head,  Big  Bone  lAck,  also 
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jVewi  Madrid,  on  the  Missiasippi,- 
lan) ;  a  portion  of  a  skull,  ten  mi 
of  Europe. 

"CeuvusAmericvmus (Fossil Elk):  two  imperfect  aliulls,  Bi^  B&ne ZiieA: (Cooper).  HonsB; 
Big  Bone  Lick  (Cooper),  New  Jersey  (Mitchell).  The  existence  of  the  Horse  previous  to 
the  occupancy  of  this  country  hy  the  Europeans,  is  not  well  established  by  the  occurrence 
of  its  remains,  though  the  evidence  is  in  fevour  of  the  opinion.  Walbus  :  anterior  portion 
of  the  cranium,  fossil,  from  Accomoc  County,  Virginia.  Not  known  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  living  species.  This  animal  has  not  been  seen  on  the  American  coast  south  of  lat.  47°. 
iAnnals  of  the  New  York  hyceum,  vol.  iL  p.  371.) 

"It  was  sug'gested,  first,  I  believe,  by  JMr.  Vnnuxera,  that  all  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  this  country  yet  found,  liave  been  in  either  the  ancient  or 
modern  alluvium.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  them  exclusively  to  the  catastrophe 
which  has  strewed  the  surface  of  this  continent  with  transported  blocks  and  gravel,  or  have 
supposed,  in  other  words,  that  the  races  perished  hy  that  diluvial  action  which  I  have  belore 
shown  to  liave  occurred,  after  the  period  of  the  ancient  alluvium,  and  prior  to  the  recent. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  neglect  which  has  been  hitherto  evinced  in  recording  the  geo- 
logical situation  of  the  interesting  organic  remains  of  tbo  extinct  Mammalia  of  this  country, 
sufficient  information  has  been  collected  to  enable  us  to  reason,  I  think  with  some  certainty, 
concerning  the  date  of  their  disappearance. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  remains  of  extinct  Mammalia 
under  two  entirely  dissimilar  situatwna.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  Mastodon  tooth  discovered 
near  Baltimore,  the  fossil  occurs  in  an  ancient  bog,  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  dilu- 
vium. This  is  one  of  the  deposits  which  I  have  called  ancient  alluvium,  and  which  seems 
to  belong  to  some  era  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  what  precise  epoch  is  at  present  quite 
uncertain.  Another  set,  apparently  consisting  of  the  very  same  species,  occurs  in  the  moat 
recent  class  of  bogs  and  marshes,  buried  to  a  very  slight  deptli  beneath  the  surface.  The 
latter  is  the  situation  in  which  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Mastodon,  Elephant,  and  other 
bocea  have  been  found.  These  newer  bogs  or  marshes  are  in  no  case  seen  to  be  covered  by 
any  diluvial  matter,  but  appear,  on  the  co'ntrary,  from  their  low  level  and  their  wet  state, 
being  often  traversed  by  streams,  to  have  experienced  little  or  no  change  since  the  fossil 
relics  were  originally  entombed  in  them.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  most  of 
these  remains  occur  in  spots  which  are  called  Salt  Licks ;  these  are  meadows  and  swampy 
grounds  where  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda, 
from  the  springs  which  empty  themselves  from  the  muriatiferous  sand^stones  which  abound 
in  the  Western  States.  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  is  an  example  of  one  of  these.  Here 
have  been  found  not  only  vast  numbers  of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  extinct  races,  but  quanti- 
ties almost  as  great  of  the  Buffalo,  besides  many  of  two  or  three  species  of  Deer,  now,  like 
the  Buf&lo,  indigenous  to  the  country.  This,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been  resorted 
to  not  only  m  modern  times  by  the  hving  races,  but  more  anciently  hy  animals  now  extinct, 
for  the  salt,  and  it  may  be  for  the  food  and  pleasant  coolness  produced  by  the  marsh.  Our 
travellers  to  the  western  regions,  where  the  Buffiilo  or  Bison  now  ranges,  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  these  animals  entrapped  and  perishing  in  these  licks  and  swamps ;  and 
it  seems  evident  that  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant  of  former  times,  from  their  huge  size  and 
unwieldy  forms,  must  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  Granting  such  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  has  buried  these  races,  we  see  at  once  why  such  remains  are 
found  only  m  meadows  or  soft  places,  why  they  occur  at  such  small  depths,  and  why  in  so 
many  cases  the  head  has  been  seen  resting  nearly  on  the  sortace  of  the  marsh ;  the  cranium 
universally  decayed;  and  the  skeleton  either  in  its  natural  erect  position,  or  the  ponderous 
hones  below,  and  the  ribs  and  vertebrfe  above.  (See  AnnaU  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  vol. 
i.  p.  145.,  also  Ossemens  Fossiles,  2d  ediL  torn,  i  pp.  217,  222.) 

"  The  state  of  perfect  preservation  in  which  so  many  of  these  hones  are  found,  is  another 
argument  that  the  animals  have  perished  by  such  a  cause,  and  not  by  any  violent  catastrophe. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  a  pair  of  magnificent  tusks  of  the  Mastotlon, 
BO  little  acted  on  by  time,  that  the  beholder  almost  fancies  he  sees  the  marlts  and  scratches 
on  the  enamel  which  it  received  in  the  living  state.  Tliese  bcautili!!  remains  were  found 
by  a  countryman  in  Ohb  when  digging  an  ordinary  ditch  in  his  meadow,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
iiahle  that  the  rest  of  Uie  skeleton  lies  near,  and  at  very  little  depth.  Prom  all  the  facts 
before  me,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  extinct  gigantic  animals  of 
tl  t        t,  th    M    tod       El  pi      t  M      1     }      Megatherium,  fossil  Bos,  and  fossil  Cer 

I      d  d  w    t  parat      ly  t  p      w)       d  that  some  of  them  were  in  existence 

1         g         tl       raaite        tUtwll  red  the  greatest  part  of  this  continent 

tbdl        m 

T  t        t    g         1  h  turaily  to  suggest  themselves:  first,  that  the 

II        1       ttph         hts  tmyh        b         could  not  have  introduced  any  very 

talb  fl  dt  ptl       ontinent,  or  we  should  have  beheld  tlie 

00  t   g     h  d       il  dly  ti  t  th    physical  features  of  the  surface  were  the 
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Biitie  or  very  neatly  the  same  when  the  Mastodon  lived  as  now ;  so  that  his  extinction  seeraa 
neither  traceible  to  violent  revolutions,  so  called,  not  to  any  decided  change  of  climate; 
which,  seeing  that  no  appreciable  change  of  physical  geography  has  token  place  since  his 
day,  ouirht  to  remain  the  same  now  as  when  he  fonnerly  stalked  through  the  continent,  and 
perished  in  the  same  morasses  which  at  this  day  entrap  and  bury  leaa  g'igantic  living' 
rncefi  of  animals. 

"It  may  seem  at  variance  with  what  I  have  here  advanced  of  the  recent  and  tranquil 
extinction  of  these  animals,  that  in  the  enormous  accumulation  of  their  relics  at  Big  Bone 
Licii,  thi!  hoggy  matter  should  be  found  partially  filled  witli  gravel,  and  the  larger  bones 
universally  firactured.  However,  the  small  amount  of  gravel  described  as  mingling  with  the 
peaty  mass,  seems  hardly  to  imply  that  this  spot  was  visitecl  at  this  time  by  any  violent 
action,  such  as  covered  the  adjoining  hills  with  their  boulders  and  gravel;  bo  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  most  inclined  to  explain  the  fractured  condition  of  the  jaws,  femora,  &c.,  by  the 
constant  treading  and  floundering'  of  lie  huge  animals  over  the  skeletons  of  their  ancestors." 

Tertiary  Formations. — Proceeding  now  to  the  tertiary  grouji  of  strata,  we  shall  aim  at 
presenting  a  hrief  account  first  of  their  range  and  next  of  their  more  striking  geological 
relations  and  characters. 

"  The  tertiary  formations  yet  known  to  us,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Atlantic 
Plain  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  or  basin  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  lines  along  which  these  formations  have  heen  traced  in  the  valley  of 
the  west  are  few  and  far  apart,  so  that  our  present  survey  is  chiefly  confined  to  tha  tide- 
water plain  along  the  Atlantic. 

"The  northern  limit  of  the  tertiary  formations,  as  fer  as  at  present  URequivocaily  ascer- 
tained, is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  Bay.  Here 
it  appears  to  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  near  the  waters  of  Stow  Creek 
in  Cumberland  county.  From  that  point  it  is  believed  to  extend  almost  continuously  through 
the  eastern  portions  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  interrupted 

Etches  still  fiirther  south  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  into 
luisiana  and  the  southern  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Adopting  the  modem 
improved  nomenclature  of  Lyell,  we  find  in  the  region  here  mentioned,  formations  whish 
ikirly  helong  to  all  the  four  periods  into  which  that  eminent  geologist  has  divided  the  tei» 
tiary  deposits  of  Europe.  The  number  of  well  characterised  species  of  shells  in  the  Ame- 
rican tertiary  strata  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  following  the  principles  of  Lyell's  classi- 
fication to  determine  their  ijegreo  of  identity  with  the  shells  of  the  present  day  which  inha- 
bit the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  comparison  it  has  heen  shown  that 
deposits  of  the  newer  and  older  pleiocene,  melocene  and  eocene  periods  all  occur.  Begin- 
ning with  the  most  recent,  we  find  first — 

TIte  Newer  Pleiocene. — Mr.  Conrad,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of  so 
very  modern  a  formation  in  the  United  Slates,  thus  describes  the  only  newer  pleiocene  beds 
yet  truly  ascertained.  They  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river  in  St, 
Mary's  county,  Maryland. 

"  About  three  miles  north  of  the  low  sandy  point  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  the  banlt  of  the  Potomac  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet  at  its 
highest  point:  the  fossils  are  visible  in  this  banii  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
interior  stratum  is  a  lead-coloured  clay,  containing  vast  numbers  of  the  Mactra  lateralis  of 
Say,  which  in  many  instances  appear  in  nearly  vertical  veins,  as  though  they  had  fallen  into 
fissures.  The  Pholas  costata  is  also  numerous,  and  each  individual  remains  in  the  position 
in  which  the  living  shell  is  usually  buried  in  the  sand  or  mud ;  that  is,  vertical,  with  the 
short  side  pointing  downwards:' they  are  so  fragile,  that  they  can  rarely  he  taken  entire 
from  the  matrix.  TJpon  this  stratum  of  clay,  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  lies  a  bed  of  the  Ostrea 
virgiiiica,  in  some  places  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  some  places  at 
least  eight  or  ten,  and  in  others  not  more  than  four  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  dilu- 
vium above  exhibits  a  vein  of  small  pebbles,  traversing  it  horizontally,  and  at  a  distance 
resembling  a  stratum  of  shells.  Not  only  are  the  fossils  in  this  locality  the  same  as  existing 
species,  but  in  some  instances  they  retain  their  colour;  a  circumstance  common  to  the  later 
deposits  of  Europe.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  but  it  is  at  least  One  hundred  by  the  course  of  the  bay.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  nearly  all  the  shells  are  known  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time :  those  of  them  which  are  now  only  known  in  the  fijssil  state  are  extremely  rare,  or  of 
minute  dimensions."  (JoTimal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.) 

OeograpMcal  Range  of  the  Older  Pleioceae  and  Meiocene  Formations. — "Commencing 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey,  these  tertiary  beds  show  themselves  in  a  wide, 
and  at  present  an  undefined  belt,  contiguously  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  southern  part  oF  which  last  State,  and  in  part  of  South  Carolina, 
they  only  occur  in  interrupted  patches,  thinning  out  and  disappearing  altogether  after  reach- 
ing the  Santee  River  in  South  Carolina,"  There  is  but  little  reason  for  believing  that  norti. 
(if  i^orth  Carolina  any  portions  of  the  tertiary  formations  are  to  be  met  with,  which  strictlv 
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refer  Uiemselves  to  the  oWer  pleiocene  period.  In  New  Jersej,  Mdrylaiid,  and  Virginia, 
the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  among  the  fossils  liitherto  discovered,  does  not  in 
Ihe  average  exceed  20  and  25  per  cant,  wliich,  therefore,  places  tlieir  origin  in  the  jiieio- 

The  principal  mass  of  the  tertiary  in  New  Jersey  is  in  Cumberland  County,  upon  Stow 
creek.  Of  the  small  collection  of  shells  hitlierto  found  there,  twelve  species  are  extinct  to 
one  recent,  which  furnishes  a  proportion  that  if  at  all  correct  will  mark  the  deposit  to  be 
of  the  meiocene  period. 

In  Delamare,  similar  meiocene  fossils  have  been  seen,  especially  near  Cantwell's  Bridge, 
but  to  what  extent  the  formation  prevails  is  yet  unknown. 

In  Maryland,  meiocene  strata  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  upon  bolJi  sides  of 
the  Chesapeake,  south  of  a  line  through  Cecil  County  to  the  Potomac,  a  little  below  Wash- 
ington City. 

In  Virginia,  tiiey  prevail  over  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  State,  from  the  Ocean  to 
within  0  few  miles  of  the  edge  of  the  primary  rocks,  which  bound  the  Atlantic  plain.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  deposit  here  is  about  sixty  miles. 

North  Carolina  appeal's  to  contain  both  the  older  pleiocene  and  meiocene  strata,  but  the 
precise  range  of  the  tertiary  across  (liat  State  is  not  satisfectorily  ascertained.'  In  the 
vicinity  of  Newburn  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fossil  shells  are  of  species  at  present  in  exist- 
ence; this  denotes  an  origin  during  the  older  pleiocene  period. 

In  South  Carolina  neither  the  pleiocene  nor  meiocene  has  been  met  with  south  of  Vance'a 
Ferry  on  the  Santee  River,  nor  do  they  appear  to  exist  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi. 
"  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina,  there  is  esery  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  tertiary  tract  now  spoken  of  will  furnish  even  a  less  proportion  of  living  species  man 
one-Jiftk,  while  the  tertiary  beds  in  North  Carolina  contain  nearly  two-thirds  recent  species. 
The  former  is  therefore  clearly  a  meiocene  region,  while  a  portion  at  least  of  the  latter  is  of 
older  pleiocene  date.  The  total  number  of  species  of  shells  collected  from  the  meiocene  is 
upwards  of  200,  about  40  only  being  living  shells,  all  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coast.  The 
following  description  of  the  meiocene  beds  as  they  occur  in  Virginia,  is  characteristic  of  the 
formation  generally  as  seen  in  the  other  States. 

"The  materials  with  which  the  shells  are  intermixed,  or  in  which  they  are  imhedded, 
have  various  charactera.  In  some  cases  they  consist  principally  of  a  nearly  white  sand;  in 
others  the  argillaceous  matter  greatly  predominates,  and  the  mass  is  a  somewhat  tenacious 
clay.  Frequently  much  oxide  of  iron  is  mingled  with  the  earthy  matter,  giving  it  more  or 
less  of  a  yellow  or  brown  appearance,  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the  upper  beds  containing 
sheik  moat  usually  present  Very  generally  the  lowest  visible  fossiliferoaa  stratum  is  com- 
posed of  a  green  silicioua  sand,  and  a  bluish  clay,  which  being  always  very  moist,  is  soft  and 
tenacious,  and  presents  a  dark  blue  or  black  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  clii6  on  the  James 
and  York  rivers,  this  stratum  may  be  traced  continuously  for  considerable  distances,  rarely 
rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  presenting  an  even 
horizontal  outline.  In  the  deep  ravines,  and  low  down  in  the  banks  of  shells,  generally, 
throughout  this  region,  a  similar  dark  bluish  green  argillaceous  sand  is  observed,  enclosing 
frequently  a  great  number  and  variety  of  shells.  This  constitutes  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated blue  marl,  which  from  the  soft  condition  of  the  shelly  matter  which  it  confabs,  as 
well  as  the  predominance  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  found  peculiarly  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  mpre  arenaceous  varieties  of  the  soil.  Many  highly  valuable  maris  extensively 
in  use  are  of  this  description. 

"  The  very  general  existence  of  the  lower  stratum,  above  described,  forms  an  interesting 
end  prominent  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  meiocene  tertiary  districts,  as  well  of  eastern 
Virgmia  as  of  Maryland.  Throughout  ail  the  upper  foasiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  in  the 
argillaceous  beds  just  mentioned,  will  be  found  disseminated,  greenish  black  grains  of  the 
green-sand,  having  the  same  form  and  composition  with  the  granules  contained  very  abun- 
dantly in  an  older  formation,  both  in  tbia  country  and  in  Europe.  In  some  beds  of  the  marl 
or  shells,  tjiese  particles  so  abound  as  to  give  a  very  decided  colour  to  the  whole  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  strata  containing  shells  is  usually  irregular.  Sometimes  it  rises  abruptly,  in 
the  form  of  a  hillock,  then  it  is  scooped  out  into  depressbns  of  a  few  feet  in  depth.  Tiiuse 
irregularities,  however,  are  apparently  of  two  kinds;  the  one  the  original  form  of  the  deposit, 
the  other  produced  by  denuding  action  upon  the  surfece."  (_Rogers'  Report  on  the  Geolo- 
gical Recomtoisaance  of  VirginiaC^ 

Eocene. — This  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  is  found  along  the  western  limit  of  the  Atlantic 
plain,  in  a  belt  of  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  and 
the  meiocene  strata,  from  beneath  which  the  formation  in  question  rises  westward  with  a 
very  gentle  inclination.  Going  south  it  is  first  seen  in  Maryland  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Potomac  Elver,  where  it  is  well  exposed  at  Fort  Washington  and  other  locali- 
ties. The  lower  or  eastern  limit  of  the  eocene  crosses  the  Potomac  near  Matthias  Point, 
and  pursues  a  course  almost  due  south,  crossing  the  Pamutikey  below  Piping  Tree  and  the 
Jiraes  River,  at  Coggin's  Point,  and  tiience  extending  south  in  a  line  not  yet  precisely  deter- 
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mined.  lis  usual  boundary  on  the  western  side  ie  the  previously  defined  line  i>f  older  strata 
akirtiiig  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  plain.  Thus  fax  in  its  raiige  the  eocene  deposits  are  heds 
containing  chiefly  a  loose  mixture  of  various  coloured  sands  and  clays  abounding  in  ferrugin- 
ous matter,  and  often  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  remarkable  fertilizing  mineral  granules 
called  green  eand.  The  Btralum  has  aometinies  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  from  the  pre^nce 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron;  its  more  characteristic  aspect,  however,  is  a  dull  lead 
colour  or  a  bluish  green.  Layers  of  fossil  shells  frequently  impart  to  the  mass  a  considerable 
shore  of  carbonate  of  lime,  minutely  distributed  in  a  chalky  state,  which,  by  virtue  of  well 
known  chemical  actions,  caused  by  the  presence  of  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  not 
unfrequently  replaced  by  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  These  ingredients,  the 
green  sand,  the  cai'bonate  of  lime,  and  tlie  gypsum,  confer  upon  parts  of  the  deposit  an  ex- 
traordinary fertilizing  agency,  whence,  as  in  the  case  of  some  very  analogous  beds  of  the 
secondary  cretaceous  series,  the  material  is  entitled  "  marl,"  and  in  Virginia  is  extensively 
employed  as  such. 

The  deposit  is  ilot  always  a  soft  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  but  contains  thin  calcareous  strata, 
in  the  Btate  of  a  firmly  cemented  rocit,  imbedding  a  profusion  of  the  tossils  characteristic  of 
tliis  portion  of  the  American  tertiary. 

Tracing  the  eocene  south  of  Virginia,  we  find  it  appearing  occasionally  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  a  narrow  belt.  It  crosses  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia  at  Shell  BlulE  15  miles 
below  Augusta,  and  shows  itself  at  Silver  Bluff  and  other  points  over  a  space  of  40  miles 
along  tlie  valley  of  the  same  river, 

"According  to  Mr.  Vanuxera,  Shell  Bluff  is  about  'seventy  feet  high,  formed  of  various 
beds  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  comminuted  shells,  and  having  at  its  upper  part  the 
Oslrea  giganteai  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness.' 

"The  eocene  formation  appears  on  the  Oconee,  below  Mill  edge  ville,  judging  from  a  few 
fossils  which  have  been  sent  from  that  vicinity.  The  matrix  is  calcareous,  whitish,  and 
very  friable.  We  know  nothing  of  its  appearance  on  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rivers,  ijut  it  has 
been  observed  in  various  ports  of  Early  county,  and  it  occurs  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatta- 
hooche,  where  it  constitutes  a  bluff  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  at  Claiborne,     lis  extent  on  the  river  iS  about  one  mile, 

"  In  Georgia  it  is  common  to  find  the  Ibssiliferous  beds  of  the  eocene  developed  as  a  pure 
siliceous  rook  or  bahr  stone.  The  calcareous  and  other  matter  originally  in  the  rod;  has 
all  diKippeared  and  been  replaced  by  silica,  preserving,  however,  the  casts  of  shells  so  per- 
fectly that  tliey  may  often  be  readily  recognised. 

"  The  eocene  next  appears  in  Wileox  county,  Alabama,  in  the  state  of  a  hard  dark-colour- 
ed sandstone,  containing  the  cliaracteristjc  shells,  which  are  not  mineralized  at  all,  but  are 
challty  and  imperfect.  This  formation  only  extends  eight  or  nine  miles  along  the  Alabama 
river,  Claiborne  Bluff  is  about  one  mile  in  length:  a  similar  bluff,  of  equal  extent,  occurs 
three  miles  below,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of  this  the  deposit  terminates  in  a 
bluff  of  less  elevation.  Here  the  upper  bed  is  characterized  by  Scutella  Lyelli  (Conradj, 
tiie  stratum  being  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  matrix  of  angular  quartzose  sand, 
tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  Nearly  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Claiborne  is  secondary, 
the  eocene  having  been  traced  only  about  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  in  the  banks  of 
small  creek.  The  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  tlie  Alabama  and  Tombackbee,  also  secondary, 
is  composed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  full  of  NojnmuUtes  Mantelli  (Morton).  St,  Stephens, 
on  the  Tombeckbee,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  of  the  same,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height;  hut 
the  eocene  appeal's  a  short  distance  north  of  it,  separated  from  the  secondary  by  a  strip  of 
alluvial  soil.  Here,  however,  the  two  upper  strata  only  are  visible,  the  superior  bed  of 
limestone  being  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  whilst  at  Claiborne  the  corresponding  one  is 
about  forty-five  feet  thick.  The  arenaceous  stratum  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Claiborne, 
but  the  fossils  are  not  so  well  preserved,  and  are  chalky  and  friable.  We  know  of  no  locality 
westof  tliis,  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  where  the  eocene,  formation  occurs;  but  on  the 
Washita  river,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  is  associated  with  the  strata  of  the  cretaceous 
group,  as  Mr.  Conrad  ascertained  by  examination  of  some  fossils  sent  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  Judge  Bry.  The  most  abundant  fossil  of  the  eocene  at  this  place  appears 
to  be  Corbula  onisctts  (Conrad),  a  shell  very  common  in  the  arenaceous  strata  at  Claiborne 
Among  more  tlian  two  hundred  species  of  shells  at  Claiborne,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
identical  with  a  fossil  of  the  meiocece  of  this  country;  om  only  is  even  an  analogue:  not 
one  can  be  referred  to  any  recent  species,  much  less  to  B  natiiie  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States." 

The  total  number  of  eocene  fossil  shells  is  about  210,  nearly  all  the  species  being  from  a 
single  locality,  namely,  Claiborne,  Alabama.  Other  deposits,  as  that  of  St  Stephens  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  pr^ient  a  large  collection  of  species  also,  but  they  have  been  found  not  to  difrer 
isom  the  species  at  Claiborne. 

It  is  reraarltable  enough  tliat  tlie  older  tertiary  or  eocene  strata  of  Alabama  contain  a  pro 
fusion  of  specimens  of  four  secomlary  species,  and  yet  possess  not  one  species  common  with 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  among  the  corresponding  Ibrmation^ 
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ill  Europe,  the  eooeae  and  meiocene  heing  connected  liy  43  species  oominon  to  both,  out  of  123S 
iclongin^  to  the  eocene,  and  the  Becondary  and  eocene  strata  having  produced  none  identical 
between  them.  Prom  this,  and  from  the  interesting  lact,  that  most  of  t)ie  American  forma- 
tions of  this  period  contain  not  a  single  known  recent  species,  it  seems  evident  that  these 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Southern  States  assume  an  earlier  position  in  the  American  eocene 
period  than  the  heds  of  the  Paris  basin  occupy  in  the  eocene  period  of  Europe.  A  feet  not 
less  curious  and  unexpected  is,  that  out  of  about  210  eocene  fijssils  ftom  Alabama,  not  more 
than  six  are  discovered  to  he  common  to  the  same  period  in  Europe. 

The  occurrence  of  a  recent  species,  the  Venus  mercenaria,  in  the  eocene  of  Maryland, 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  this  formation,  in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  has  ever  been  seen 
to  contain  a  single  secondary  fossil,  would  serve  to  show  that  this  part  of  eocene  is  of  rather 
iiiOfe  recent  origin  than  the  more  calcareous  beds  of  this  formation  found  in  the  south. 

Secondary  Formations. — Formations  of  the  secondary  class  occupy  hy  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  the  series  is  by  no  mea^is  as  full  upon  thia 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  Europe.  Formations  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  some  of  the  superior  or  more  recent  secondary  European  groups  do  occur  and  under  inter- 
esting analogies,  while  an  enormous  series  of  strata  referrible  to  the  period  of  the  carbonife- 
rous rocks,  and  la  the  groups  of  still  more  ancient  date  which  are  placed  between  these  and 
the  primaiy  class,  prevail  very  widely,  composing  much  the  most  extensive  portion.  There 
exists  a  wide  gap  or  hiatus  in  the  middle  part  of  these  American  secondary  rochs,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  hitherto  discovered  strata  resembling  in  date  the  new  red  sandstone 
g'roups,  and  even  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  oolitic  group  of  Europe.  If  we  carry  our 
attention,  it  is  true,  to  regions  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  perhaps  this  vacant  interval 
in  the  series  will  be  found  to  be  represented;  but  eastward  of  that  limit  no  equivalents  to  the 
new  red  sandstones  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  been  establislied  upon  any  adequate  grounds 
of  proof!  The  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley  regarded  by  some  geif 
logists*  as  of  this  formation,  aud  the  belt  of  similar  roefts  traversing  the  middle  States,  pos- 
sess a  date  which  we  consider  to  be  as  yet  entirely  undetermined. 

Secondary  Formations  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. — Fossilifeious  strata  referrible  to  the 
nev/est  secondary  or  cretaceous  period  occur  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, Though  first  displayed  unequivocally  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
these  strata  are  continued  beneath  Long  Island,  and  even  nnder  Martha's  Vineyard.  In 
New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  chiefly  studied,  and  where  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  certain  of  their  mineral  ingredients  in  agriculture,  they  characterise  what  is 
called  the  "marl  tract"  of  the  Slate,  they  occupy  a  belt  of  country  having  the  following 
boundaries.  A  line  commencinff  near  Middletown  Point  and  passing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount's  Mills,  AUentown,  Crosswicks,  Burlington,  Moorestown,  Woodbury,  and  Scull- 
town,  to  Salem,  forms  the  northwestern  limit.  While  on  the  southeast,  the  boundary,  though 
less  accurately  determined,  may  be  traced  from  the  AtlanlJc  coast  near  Deal  towards  Squan- 
kum,  and  firom  thence  east  of  New  Egypt  and  VincentoWn,  past  Blackwoodtown  and  Woods- 
town,  to  join  the  first  line  near  Salem.  The  formation  then  stretches  across  the  Slate  of 
Delaware  and  into  Maryland  as  fer  as  the  Sassafras  River  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rocks  of 
the  same  secondary  period  but  of  a  distinctly  different  mineral  character  appear  at  Asliwood 
and  W^iimington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  breadth  in  this  State  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  In  South  Carolma  they 
are  seen  on  Lynch's  Creek  and  on  the  Pedee  and  Santee  Rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  region 
west  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  Further  south  they  occur  at  Sandersville  in  Georgia. 
These  cretaceous  rocks  occupy  a  large  extent  of  region  in  Alabama,  composing,  according 
to  Conrad,  the  chief  part  of  the  counties  of  Pickens,  Bibb,  Greene,  Perry,  Dallas,  Marengo, 
Wilcox,  Downes  and  Montgomery,  and  portions  of  Clarke,  Monroe  and  Conecuh. 

The  Tombeckbee  and  most  of  its  tributaries  run  entirely  through  a  region  of  which  these 
rocks  form  the  substratum,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  travellers  that  the 
countries  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi, 
are  of  tiie  same  formation.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  Tennessee,  Jjjuisiana  betweep 
Alexandria  and  Natchitoches,  and  on  the  Washita  River,  and  in  Arkansas  on  the  calcareous 
platform  of  Red  Ejver,  these  rocks  are  known  to  exist  and  probably  occupy  an  extensive 


s  formations  thus  traced,  though  certainly  referrible  to  the  same  period,  pre- 
sent such  marked  diflerenees  of  mineral  and  tbssil  constituents  when  the  northern  and  south- 
ern localities  referred  to  are  compared,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
classes.  The  first  or  green  sand  formation  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  cretaceous 
region,  extending  through  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  the  point  before  mentioned  in  Ma- 
ryland. It  consists  of  strata  of  a  friable  material,  more  or  less  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  ip 
its  texture,  of  a  dark  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  including  bands  or  layers  rich  in  a  peculiar 
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fbssi},  and  characterised  by  the  presence  generally  in  large  proportion  of  the  peculiar  mine- 
ral before  referred  to  under  the  name  of  green  eand.  The  other,  or  calcareous  formation,  is 
found  througliout  the  eouthern  and  western  portions  of  the  region  which  has  been  described, 
and  consists  of  limestone  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,  more  or  less  abundant  in  fossils, 
and  having  the  particles  of  green  sand  only  sparsely  disseminated  through  the  mass. 

"Limestone  strata,  however,  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cretaceous  group  in 
the  southern  States,  where  they  exist  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  tbickn^s,  rising  into 
bold  undulating  hills,  which  resemble  in  their  features  the  snrfece  of  the  challt  in  Europe, 
and  seldom  or  never  repose  upon  the  sands  which  ftrm  their  substrata  in  New  Jersey,  la 
Alabama,  Mr.  Conrad  states  ijiis  formation  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  bed  of  the  country, 
the  eocene  occupying  very  Simited  patches  in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Generally 
throughout  Georgia  and  tJie  States  south  and  west  of  it,  these  limestones  are  developed  as 
two  distinct  strata.  That  which  is  universally  superior  in  position  is  a  very  white  friable 
limestone,  containing  many  casts  of  shells  peculiar  to  itself,  while  beneath  this  is  a  compact 
bluish  limestone,  alternating  with  friable  limestone  and  with  greenish  siliceous  sand,  which 
is  indurated  into  a  rook,  and  coivtains  fossils  and  the  pecnliar  green  particles  of  silicate  of 
iron.  The  tliiekneas  of  the  lower  deposit  is  stated  to  be  about  800  feet  on  the  Alabama 
rivet.  Its  characteristic  fossil  is  the  Exngyra  costata,  tlie  same  shell  which  is  so  remark- 
ftbly  distinctive  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  ferruginous  sand  formatbn  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 

"In  some  places,  as  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  this  lower  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  upon 
a  still  inferior  bed  of  a  friable  greenish  sandstone,  containing  fossils,  especially  the  Ostrea 
falcata,  and  also  presenting,  like  the  limestone  above  it,  some  of  the  green  grains  every- 
where chaiacteristic  of  these  cretaceous  formations. 

"These  arenaceous  strata  compose  the  chief  mass  of  the  secondary  deposits  in  New  Jersey, 
being  but  partially  overlaid  by  the  very  thin  calcareous  strata  before  mentioned.  The  mine- 
ralogical  character  of  tliis  deposit  is  extremely  variable,  though  the  most  usual  constituents 
are  the  following;  1st.  Siliceous  sand,  mostly  yellowish  and  ferruginous,  though  sometimes 
of  a  green  colour,  answering  to  the  glauconie  sableuse  of  Btongniart.  These  sands  occa- 
eionally  occur  in  indurated  strata  containing  fossils,  when  they  form  a  rock  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  that  which  underlies  the  limestone  in  Alabama.  2dly.  The  pecuiiar 
greenish  chloritic  grains  of  the  green  sand  Ibrmation  of  Europe.  This  mineral  exists  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  small  grains  of  about  the  size  and  form,  and  not  unfrequently  of  tho 
dark  plumbago  colour,  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  it  has  a  rich  warm  green,  but  more  com- 
monly an  olive  gray  or  dull  blue,  or  even  a  very  dark  chocolate  colour." 

The  grains,  although  they  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  not  gritty,  can  be  easily 
bruised  beEWe'en  the  teeth,  nnd  when  moistened  some  varieties  can  even  he  kneaded  into  a 
somewhat  plastic  mass.  A  heap  of  this  marl,  as  the  granular  mineral  is  called  by  the  inha- 
biUmts  of  New  Jersey,  after  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  air,  frequently  contracts  a  light 
gray  hue,  from  the  exterior  grains  becoming  coated  with  a  white  inflorescence,  which,  from 
some  observations  I  have  made,  is  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  following  analysis 
by  Mr.  Seybert  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  compoaitionof  the  green  grains  r — silica  49.83, 
alumina  6.00,  magnesia  1.83,  potash  10.12,  protoxide  of  iron  21.53,  water  9.80;  loss  0.89  = 
100  grains.     Other  analyses  show  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Mica  in  minute  scales  mingles  not  unfrequently  in  the  less  pure  varieties  of  the  marj, 
which  often  contains  more  or  less  blue  clay. 

On  or  twice,  in  examining  a' mass  of  these  mineral  grains,  I  have  detected  numerous 
m  nut  spicula  of  selenite.  Almost  every  large  heap  of  the  marl  exhales  a  distinct  odour, 
cl  ly  esemhling  sulphur.  These  mineral  grains  occur  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in 
n  ly  all  the  strata,  both  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  of  the  formation;  but  wkat  is  remark- 
abl  tl  y  occur  almost  alone,  in  a  homogeneous  deposit,  which  seems  to  underlie  nearly  the 
wh  1  'ondary  tract  of  New  Jersey,  the  stratum  averaging  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
th   kn  ss  " 

It  u  th  3  stratum  which  is  especially  called  the  marl,  rather  from  its  highly  fertilizing 
action  upon  the  soil  than  for  any  resemblance  it  has  to  marl  strictly  defined. 

The  diversified  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  green-sand  limestone,  and  sand-stone  composing  the 
cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  assume  a  groat  variety  of  aspects  resulting  from  their 
almost  endless  intermixture  and  their  various  degrees  of  induration.  The  most  fossiliferoua 
beds  are  those  consisting  chieify  of  the  green  sand,  and  next  the  thin  calcareous  stratum. 

The  organic  remaba  include  several  mteresting  genera  of  extinct  sajjrlans,  also  relics  of 
the  tortoise,  of  the  shark,  and  other  fishes,  besides  a  tolerably  large  Jist  of  shells,  zoophytes, 
and  echinodermata.  The  total  number  of  the  "three  latter  classes  described  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  tlie  Cretaceous  Groups  of  the  United  States,  ia 
103  soeoies.  Two  of  these  belong  to  genera  which  are  new,  while  but  a  solitary  species, 
the  Pecten  qumquecostatas,  proves  to  be  common  to  these  strata  and  their  equivalents  in 
Europe.    This  last  feet  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  the  organie 
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races  of  n.'mote  rt-sfions  differed  aa  much  during-  ths  latter  periods  of  the  secondiiry  era  as 
during  the  more  modern  interval  of  t}ie  tertiary  formations. 

Comparing  the  organic  remains  of  thia  cretaceous  series  of  the  United  Slatea,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  102  species  of  shells  and  echiuodermata  14  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
upper  formation  of  the  limestone  series  of  Alabama,  while  only  two  or  three  tha',  belong,  tc 
this  liave  yet  been  Ibund  in  the  gr^en  sand  beds  of  New  Jersey.  We  discover  however  that 
a  much  larger  number  belong  in  common  to  the  New  Jersey  deposits  and  the  lower  lime- 
stone formation  of  Alabama. 

Subtracting  the  above  14  species  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  New 
Jersey  green  sand  series  and  this  lower  limestone  of  the  south,  we  have  left  of  the  two  classes 
of  fossils  88  spec'es.  Out  of  these  88  species,  30  are  peculiar  to  the  marl  or  green  sand 
formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  83  to  the  older  southern  calcareous  rocks,  and  17 
only  are  common  to  the  two.  These  numbers  show  a  want  of  identity  in  the  fossils  of  the 
two  regions  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  striking  pe'-uliarity,  and  one  which  marks,  no  less  than  the  profusion  of  the  green- 
sand,  the  want  of  resemblance  between  these  American  strata  and  those  of  like  age  in 
Europe,  is  Uie  abseni'e  of  any  true  chalk  deposit.  There  would  appear  to  he  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  thxs  remarkable  formation  in  any  known  region  of  North 
America, 

Rncks  of  a  Aaff  %nleTmedmte  between  the  Green  Sand  and  BitTiminows  Coal  formations. 
— No  fi.ct  in  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  is  more  remarliable,  than  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  strata  occupying^,  by  the  mdications  of  their  organic  remains,  a  middle  place  in  the  series 
between  thi!  cretaceous  or  green  sand  rocks  and  the  rocks  belonging  to  Ihe  date  of  the  coal. 
It  is  but  very  lately  indeed  that  adequate  proof  has  been  furnished  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  in  the  country.  Recent  explorations  in  Virginia,  have  bronght  to  light,  however,  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  a  group  of  sand-stone  strata,  tending  strongly  to  establish  Ibr 
them  a  date  somewhat  older  than  that  of  the  green-sand.  The  formation  in  question  extends 
from  a  point  nn  the  Potomac  river  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Occoquan,  in  a  direction  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  aciiiss  the  State  of 
Virginia.  It  occupies  a  narrow  belt  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  across,  resting  upon  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  primary  region,  and  disappearing  generally  beneath  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  along  tlio  western  edge  of  which  it  ranges.  The  composition  of  the  rock 
is  such  as  to  have  procured  for  much  of  it  the  title  of  freestone.  It  consists  of  grains  of 
Kand  more  or  less  firmly  aggregated  together  with  decomposed  felspar,  having  sometimes  the 
texture  of  a  pretty  fine-grained  building-stone,  lor  which  it  has  been  very  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  public  edifices  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  Acquia  Creek 
freestone.  Some  parts  of  the  formatbti  have  a  veiy  heterogeneous  composition,  but  the 
cementing  matter  in  which  the  more  solid  pai'ticlcs  lie,  is  almost  invariably  felspar  in  the 
state  of  kaolin,  or  fine  white  clay.  Nodules  of  bluish  white  clay,  of  considerable  size,  ore 
not  unfrequent,  and  it  often  has  the  characteristic  of  a  coarsely  aggregated  conglomerate, 
the  pebbles  being  chiefly  quartz. 

The  most  interesting  feature  attending  these  strata,  besides  tiieir  fitness  for  architectural 
uses,  is  the  nature  of  their  fossils.  So  far  as  discovered,  they  are  exclusively  vegetable,  but 
consist  of  relics  of  plants  distinctly  different  from  those  characteristic  of  the  coal  formations. 
The  ibssil  which  most  plainly  points  out  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  the  rock  is  to  be 
referred,  is  one  of  the  fossil  cycadea,  a  very  gigantic  specimen  of  the  trunk  of  which,  besides 
portions  of  fronds,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Predericlisburg.  These  seem  to  inti- 
niato  tlie  great  probability  that  the  formation  belongs  to  a  period  approximating  to  that  of  the 
Oolite  group  of  Europe.  Impressions  are  numerous  of  the  cones  and  other  portions  of  trees 
of  the  order  of  the  coniferie,  an  enormous  trunk  of  one  of  which  was  exposed  conipletely 
silicefied  in  the  same  quarry  with  the  fossil  cycas. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  has  any  formation  been  yet  disclosed  possessing  a 
claim  to  the  same  position  in  the  series.  Another  and  much  more  extensive  group  of  strata 
has  been  attributed  to  a  dale  somewhat  more  ancient  than  thia,  namely,  to  the  now  red  sand- 
stone period.  This  formation  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  ranging  for  many  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  comprises  red,  soft  argillaceous  shales  and 
haider  red  sand-stones,  and  near  the  top  of  the  series  a  coarse  variegated  conglomerate  mada 
up  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pebbles  of  primary  and  other  rooks. 

None  of  the  fossil  remains,  vegetable  or  animal,  hitherto  derived  from  this  formation,  is- 
thought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  period  of  its  production,  tliough  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  soma- 
otlier  geologists  conceive  it  to  rank  with  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe.  We  regard  it 
as  extremely  probable  (hat  this  red  sand-stwie  belt  of  the  Connecticut,  is  only  an  interrupted, 
prolongation  of  the  very  extensive  red  shale  and  sand-stoiie  group  of  strata,  which  stretch 
from  iSe  Hudson  river  \o  tlie  southwest,  and  traverse  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land to  the  Potomac.  The  variegated  conglomerate  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Potomac 
marble,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  it  on  the  Potomac  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  orna- 
mental marble  for  tlie  columns  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  comes  from  the  range  of  strata 
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last  BpokoTi  of.  Both  Id  the  Slates  enumerated  and  in  Connecticut,  these  strata  are  intersecl- 
ed  by  long  ridges  of  trap :  tJie  orincipal  masses  of  this  rock'  in  the  country,  and  what  is  not 
a  little  remaritable,  nearly  all  the  localiliea  of  copper  ore  within  this  tract,  are  adjacent  to 
these  outbursts  of  the  trap-rock. 

Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  Uiese  formations,  considering  them, 
Trom  the  absence  of  all  distinctive  organic  remains,  and  from  tlieir  reposing  unconformably 
upon,  some  very  ancient  fossiliferoua  rocks,  as  of  aa  ora  yet  undetermined,  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  slielching  their  range  and  extent.  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  or 
more  properly  further  south  in  Virginia,  they  pass  through  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  into 
York  coun^,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  across  the  Susquehanna  below  Hanisburg,  whence 
they  extend  more  to  the  eastward  to  Bucks  county,  on  the  Delaware,  where  entering  New 
Jersey,  they  form  a  very  wide  belt  lying  southeast  of  the  primary  hills,  called  the  Highlands, 
along  the  whole  of  their  range  to  the  Hudson  river. 

Similar,  and  we  consider  identical  strata,  occupy  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Connecticut 
river,  fiism  New  Haven  north  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  Near  North- 
ampton and  other  places  in  this  Stale,  some  very  singular  impressions  occur  in  the  aand- 
atone,  apparently  organic,  and  referred  by  Professor  Hitchcock  to  tracks  left  by  the  feet  of 
extinct  and  gigantic  races  of  birds  of  the  wading  class.  Remains  of  fishes  have  also  in  a  few 
,  instances  been  found,  but  we  believe  no  shells  have  yet  been  seen  anywhere  within  the  wide 
range  of  these  argillaceous  strata. 

Rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Though  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  little  that  has 
been  hitherto  efiected  in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  secondary  fossils  of  the  United 
Slates,  lo  pronounce  with  absolute  positiveness  regarding  an  identity  of  date  between  the 
coal-bearing  strata  of  this  country  and  of  Europe ;  still  enough  is  known  to  justify  us  in 
placing  the  bituminous  coal  series  of  America  in  Ihc  same  general  period  which  embraces 
the  carboniferous  roclis  of  other  countries. 

The  vegetable  organic  remains,  with  a  few  excepljons,  are  the  same,  and  a  like  general 
agreement  appears  to  subsist  among  the  relics  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  same  genera, 
and  a  number  of  the  same  species  prevail  in  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  ere  geologists  can  state  the  interesting  conclusions  which  must 
sprbg  from  a  more  precise  comparison.  The  anthracite-bearing  rocks  of  the  United  Slates 
occupy  obviously  a  lower  place  in  the  series,  and  appear,  in  certain  sections  at  least,  to 
underlie  the  other  groups  m  a  non-confbrmabie  position;  but  what  exact  interval  separates 
these  two  series  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  the  organic  remains  of  the  anthracite 
series,  as  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  the  date  of  this  older 
variety  of  coal  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  upper  greywacke  rocks  of  Europe. 
We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  two  coal-bearing  groups  under  separate  heads,  and  proceed 
to  describe  briefly  the  most  recent  or  bituminous  coal  strata. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  two  or  three  insulated  small  coal  fields  lying  nearer  to 
the  ocean,  the  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracitic,  lie 
ail  westward  of  the  primary  belt  which  ranges  between  the  Atlantic  plain  and  the  mourt- 
tains.  In  the  triple  subdivisioh  which  we  have  ventured  upon  of  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Hudson,  the  eastern  or  Blue  Ridge  system,  comprising  rocks  either  of  the  primary  class,  or 
of  a  very  ancient  secondary  date,  may  be  described  as  destitute  entirely  of  any  coal  forma- 
tion; the  middle,  or  Appalachian  ranges,  embrace  the  strata  of  the  anthracite  group,  while 
the  mountains  still  further  west,  the  true  Allcghanies,  contain  the  vast  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tion, which,  also  spreading  to  the  westward,  over  an  enormous  area,  is  traceable  as  a  single 
geological  formation  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wide  region  lo  the  Mississippi. 

We  may  delineate  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  great  bituminous  coal  formation,  by  com- 
mencing near  the  northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pursuing  a  southwest  course,  follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountam  across  that  State  and  across  Maryland ;  in  Virginia, 
the  Eastern  Front  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Greenbriar  raotrntalns,  and  the  Plat-top  moun- 
tain, beyond  which  we  trace  it  through  Middle  Tennessee  to  its  termination  near  the  Black 
Warrior  river  in  North  Alabama,  The  northern  and  western  limits  are  not  so  well  defined ; 
hut  we  mav  lay  it  down  as  pretty  certain  that  strata  of  thm  epoch,  though  with  little  or  no 
mdication  that  they  contain  coal,  spread  through  some  of  the  central  and  western  counties 
of  New  York,  while  coal-bearing  strata  are  traceable  westward  to  a  region  in  the  Slate  of 
Missouri,  more  than  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Alabama  ajid  Tennessee  the 
breadth  il  the  formation  is  greatly  less,  as  it  does  not  reach  to  that  great  river,  but  forms  a 
belt  runnmg  through  the  middle  of  the  latter  State,  expanding  towards  the  north.  Coal 
ineaaures  comprise  nearly  all  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  westward  of  the  Alleghany,  if  wa 
exclude  a  narrow  unproductive  belt  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  Lake  Erie; 
they  fill  a  large  area  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  in  the  southern  sections  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  ranging  south  they  cover  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  all  the 
region  in  Virginia  west  of  the  boundary  delineated,  and  are  seen  in  a  part  of  Kentudiy,  and 
as  before  stated,  through  Tennessee  to  Alabama.    Other  strata  not  so  intimately  connected 
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■with  the  coal,  but  belonging  to  the  same  period  or  formation,  distribute  themsejvea  over  a 
yet  wider  space. 

The  eaatern  boundary  sketched  above,  is,  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  termination  of  an  extensive  table-land  declining  in  a  rollinfr  surface  rather  gently  to  the 
west,  and  cut  off  upon  the  east  in  an  abrupt  escarpment,  having  an  elevation  of  Irom  1000  tc 
1500  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  group;  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which 
latter  strata  this  Alleghany  plateau  rests.  Its  beds  dip  most  generally  to  the  west,  at  a 
moderate  angle,  which  grows  less  as  we  advance  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  ite 
tributaries. 

"The  surface  of  the  region  is  undulating,  and  towards  its  southeastern  Jimit,  mountainous; 
but  liie  loftiest  hills  rise  in  gently  swelling  outlines,  and  no  very  prominent  peats  tower  in 
acute  and  tagged  lines,  to  denote  that  the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  violent  convulsive 
and  upheaving  forces.  Every  thing  bespeaks  It  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  expanded  plain, 
gently  tilted  irom  the  horizontal  position,  so  that  its  surface  and  the  beds  of  rock  beneath, 
decline  with  a  slight  but  very  uniform  depression,  very  generally  towards  the  northwest  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

"The  form,  direction,  and  character  of  both  hills  and  valleys,  give  evidence  that  its  ine- 
qualities of  surface  were  caused  by  the  furrowing  action  of  a  mighty  and  devastating  rush  of 
waters,  which  by  a  rapid  drainage  scooped  out  enormous  valleys  and  basins  in  tlie  upper 
strata,  the  remnants  of  which  are  consequently  traceable  across  the  widest  valleys  from  hiU 
to  hill,  holding  the  same  elevation,  thickness,  and,  inclination  to  the  horizon.  It  is  from  Jiis 
deep  excavation  of  the  strata  by  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  other  important  circum- 
stances of  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  that  we  are  to  draw  our  estimate  of  the  prodigious 
resources  of  a  mineral  kind  possessed  by  the  region  before  us.  Wliatever  valuable  niateriaJa 
lie  bcluded  in  the  strata  of  the  district,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  or  iron  ore,  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion alluded  to  keeps  tlieTn  near  the  surface,  or  at  an  accessible  depth,  over  enormously  wide 
epaces  of  country,  while  the  trough-like  structure  of  the  valleys,  and  their  great  depth, 
exposes  the  edges  of  many  of  these  deposits  to  the  day,  under  positions  in  which  mining  is 
tlie  easiest  imaginable,  and  with  an  extent  of  development  not  less  occoramodalmg  to  the 
researches  of  the  scientific  geologist  than  bountiful  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
same  features  prevail  in  the  tertiary  or  tide-water  district  of  Ihe  State,  and  ought  to  awaken 
there  a  corresponding  feeling  of  congratulation.  The  only  essential  difference  of  structure, 
is  the  far  greater  depths  to  which  the  beds  of  this  western  territory  have  been  excavated  or 
denuded.  A  greater  number  of  slrafa  ace  there  laid  open,  contributing  to  render  the  deep- 
seated  beds  of  coal  as  accessible  as  the  superficial  marls  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  a  beautiful  balance  in  the  resources  of  the  two  respective  regions." 
— Geological  Eecoiinoissance  of  Virginia. 

When  we  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  strata  individually  of  the  coal- 
bearino'  series  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  so  called  carboniferous  group  of  Europe, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  visible  want  of  accordance.  Neither  the  same  rocks,  nor  the  same 
order  of  superposition  are  anywhere  traceable,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  underlying  tliese 
coal  measures  a  counterpart  to  either  the  carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which  so  widely  attend  tlie  coal  measures  in  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

The  lowest  members  of  this  thick  series  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  tlie  Alleghany  pla- 
teau, are  generally  red,  green,  and  buff-coloured  sand-stones,  often  very  argillaceous,  the 
whole  liavmga  probable  thickness  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  The  red  variety  predominates, 
and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  series.  Resting  upon  these  are  massive  strata  of  very 
coarse  quartzose,  conglomerate,  and  sand-stone,  which  in  a  thicltnesa  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
generally  constitute  the  verge  or  summit  of  the  mountain  table-land.  Upon  these  beds, 
again,  repose  the  bituminous  coal  measures,  consisting  of  white  sand-stones  very  analogous  to 
some  of  those  above  mentioned,  intermingled  with  other  varieties  of  the  rock  more  argilla- 
ceous, and  with  yellowish,  grey,  pink,  and  even  red  sand-stones  in  almost  endles  alternation. 
What  strongly  characterizes  tins  whole  class  of  deposits,  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
qijartz  or  sand-stones,  and  the  paucity  of  slates  and  shales  associated  with  the  coal.  The 
coal-seams  are  usually  first  met  with  soon  afler  we  pass  the  eastern  verge  of  the  platoau, 
and  here  the  coal  measures  are  mostly  sand-stones.  Further  westward,  or  in  other  words, 
owing  to  the  slight  western  dip  of  the  whole,  higher  in  the  series,  we  find  these  rocks  becom- 
ing somewhat  more  argillaceous,  enclosing  thin  beds  of  sofl  shale  and  fine  clay,  and  thin 
irregular  bands  of  limestone.  By  and  bye  these  subordinate  strata  grow  tolerably  numerous, 
and  they  tlien  contain  layers  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  identical  with  the  ore  of  the 
cia!  strata  of  Europe.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  ore  is  distri- 
buted throughout  this  formation  in  its  range  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
no  doubt  in  otiier  quarters,  in  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  rivalling  the  iron  regions  of  any 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  ore  in  question  contains  commonly  fnsm  35  to  33  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  directly  associated  as  it  is  with  innumerable  seams  of  coal  well  adapted  for  conver- 
sion into  coke,  and  with  beds  of  limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
l;.is  hithetlo  been  attempted  towards  manufacturing  it  inlc  ' 
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The  kinds  of  coal  embraced  in  the  formation  now  before  ua,  are  extremely  various.  Tho 
Heame  have  an  average  Ihickness  of  3  or  4  feet,  but  a  few  are  found  reaching  8  or  even  10 
S^et  in  thickness.  Those  adjacent  to  the  eastern  outcrop,  or  in  other  words,  thoae  lowest  in 
the  series,  are  brilliant,  highly  bituminized  varieties,  ver^  friable,  and  nearly  all,  at  Jeust  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  b&lieved  in  Maryland  and  Tirginia,  characterized  by  a  columnar  fmo- 
ture,  or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  These  furnish  tolerably  good 
coke.  Towards  the  northern  limit  of  (he  coal-bearing  portion  of  the  formation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, tho  coal  is  moro  firm,  compact,  has  a  very  regular  cubical  or  rectangular  fracture,  and 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  bituminous  matter;  in  other  words,  it  is  of  the  variety  called 
dry  coal,  and  finely  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  There  exist  numerous  seams  of  this 
m  the  northern  and  western  counties  of  that  State,  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  even  in 
Illinois,  and  estenslvely  in  Western  Virginia.  This  variety  sometimes  contains  innumerable 
thm  lamina?  of  fossil  fibrous  charcoal,  seen  in  many  American  coals,  and  very  common  espe- 
cially in  the  anthracite. 

The  PXtrerae  eastern  class  of  coal-seams  from  the  Potomac  west  of  Cumberland,  forming 
Bomething  like  a  subordinate  basin,  lying  between  the  Little  Alleghany  and  the  Savage 
Mountain,  possess  an  intermediate  proportion  of  bituminous  matter,  and  furnish  an  excellent 
coke.  They  are  an  exception  to  the  general  remark  above  made,  being  not  columnar  or 
friable,  but  breaking  into  huge  blocks,  besides  containing  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  bitu- 
men. Perhaps  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  strictly  descriptive  of  the  distribution  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  throughout  the  enormous  area  occupied  by  this  formation.  Many  of  the 
limestone  beds  of  the  series  contain  such  a  mixture  of  foreign  matters  with  the  carbonate  of 
Ikne,  that  they  constitute  an  excellent  source  from  which  to  procure  hydraulic  cement 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  still  further  west  of  these,  are  wide 
tracts  of  a  purer  limestone,  probably  referable  also  to  this  coal  series,  of  very  great  extent. 

One  veTy  notable  feature  in  the  grits  or  saiulatones  of  this  formation,  is  the  presence  in 
them  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  such  abundance  as  to  yield  a  copious  impregnation  to  the  waters 
which  are  artificially  procured  from  them  by  boring.  A  very  extensive  and  often  lucrative 
branch  of  manufiioture  is  thus  sustained,  the  sand-stones  yielding  the  saUne  water,  and  the 
coal-seams  adjacent  producing  the  fuel  to  effect  the  evaporation. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  is  distributed  in  these  rocks,  the  probability  is, 
tjiat  it  occurs  as  a  mere  impregnation  in  the  partings  of  the  strata,  and  not  in  the  condition 
of  solid  rock  salt  Research  has  not  yet  determined  whether  the  salt-springs  of  Onondaga, 
New  York,  issue  from  rocks  of  the  date  we  are  now  treating  of,  or  whether  the  remarkably 
strong  brines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Holston,  in  Virginia,  are  not  of  an  epoch  different  from, 
and  probably  older  than  those  saliferons  sand-stones  of  the  coal  series.  We  cannot  subEcribe 
to  the  opinion  often  advanced,*  that  the  New  York  salt  region  is  in  a  formation  of  the  date 
of  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe ;  for  the  presence  of  the  muriate  of  soda  of  itself  will 
not  prove  the  question  of  date,  inasmuch  as  roclis  of  unequivocally  older  groups  are  seen  in 
many  sections  of  the  region  now  sketched,  to  contain  an  ei(ua!ly  inexhaustible  supply  of  tha 
same  mineral. 

The  salt-springs  of  Onondaga  county  in  New  York,  furnished  in  the  year  1835,  of  manu- 
fectured  salt,  the  quantity  of  '2,222,694  hushels.+  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  salt-worka 
on  the  Kenawha  river  in  Virginia,  produce  annually  about  3,000,000  of  bushels  of  ailt,  made 
entirely  by  artificial  heatl  The  supply  furnished  from  the  strata  of  Pennsylvania  is  like- 
wise large,  though  it  is  believed  to  he  by  no  means  equal  to  the  quantities  above  mentioned. 

Geologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  geolo- 

fical  relations  of  Europe  and  distant  countries,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  existence  of  so 
ighly  saliferous  a  class  of  strata  constituting  the  grits  of  a  coal  formation,  and  the  probable 
absence  in  the  United  States  of  any  rocks  truly  equivalent  to  the  group  so  long  regarded  as 
the  appropriate  repository  of  salt. 

These  artesian  wells  or  borings,  made  in  quest  of  the  salt  water,  are  sometimes  900  or 
1000  feet  deep,  though  their  average  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  They  frequently 
penetrate  thick  seams  of  coal,  but  in  this  formation  never  any  gypsum.  Much  petroleum 
often  rises  with  the  water  of  these  wells,  being  identical  with  that  which  at  many  spots  in 
the  formation"flows  out  spontaneously  with  the  water,  in  certain  springs  which  get  tlie  name 
of  oil^rings.  In  several  places  throughout  this  bituminous  coal  region,  natural  jets  of  cor- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  exist,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be-,said  regarding  the  emal!  detached  coal-fields  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  these  earboniferousstrataof  the  Alleghany  region.  The  best  developed  and  probably 
most  extensive  of  these  insulated  coal  formations,  is  that  which  occurs  in  Virginia,  stretch 
iiig  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Goochland,  Chesterfield,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Cumberland.  These  coal  measures  occupy  a  trough,  or  more  probably  a  series  of  long  and 
narrow  basins,  having  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  running  with  the  bearing  of  tlin 

*  Sea  Ealnn's  Survey  of  IheErieCanaJ.  t  Bcpor'  on  tho  Geulogicol  Survey  or  Wew  Vuik. 
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stratified  primary  locks  in  certain  longitudinal  valleys,  in  the  sur&ce  of  which  they  seam  to 
have  originally  been  deposited.  Truces  of  coal  present  themselves  at  intervals  from  the 
South  Anna  river,  near  its  mouth,  to  the  Apponiatox,  a  distance  of  nearly  35  miles,  besides 
being  found  in  less  considerable  masses  ranging  in  limits  yet  unexplored,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  countiea  The  rocks  of  the  coal  series  have  possibly  a  yet  wider  range 
than  those  boundaries  within  which  the  coal  itself  occurs.  The  central  and  principal  coal- 
field crosses  the  James  river  about  15  miles  above  Richnjond,  where  it  has  an  average  widtli 
of  about  4  miles,  widening'  in  its  course  south.  These  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  nearly 
all  coarse  sandstones,  there  being  very  little  slate  or  shale;  and  they  consist  of  tbe  n>ateria& 
of  the  subjacent  granitic  gneiss,  which  seem  to  have  been  bo  little  changed  by  their  removal 
from  their  native  rocks,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  decay  of  the  felspar,  and  a  slight 
attrition  on  tlieir  angles,  they  have  not  unfrequently  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  pri- 
mary masses  ftom  which  they  were  derived.  Tbe  main  body  of  the  coal  lies  low  down  in 
this  sand-stone  series,  in  some  sections  almost  immediately  upon  the  primary  rocks  Ihem- 
Helves.  The  original  unevenness  of  the  floor  or  surftce  of  these,  combined  with  tbe  disloca- 
tions which  have  contused  the  stratification  of  the  coal,  cause  it  to  have  an  irregulac  distri- 
bution, which  has  accumulated  it  m  some  places  to  ai  enormous  tUickness,  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  coal  bed  liav  ng  been  w  rooght  which  werp  40  teet  in  thickness.  In  other 
places  three  separate  coal  seams  all  contiguouo  are  known  to  range  with  considerable 
unilbrmity,  and  under  features  which  warrant  a  bfliel  that  they  are  tolerably  continuous 
throughout  the  basin,  ThPir  aggregate  thickness  is  probably  12  feet  at  least,  though  in 
certain  places  Jt  is  much  greater 

There  are  about  twelve  collier  es  m  successful  operation  which  sustain  at  Richmond  n 
valuable  and  growmg  coal  trade  The  deepest  shaft  is  one  belonging  to  the  Midlothian 
pits;  it  is  700  feel  in  depth,  and  a  new  shaft,  not  jet  completed,  will  perhaps  even  exceed 
this. 

The  exact  geological  age  of  this  coal  formation  can  only  be  inferred  on  general  grounds, 
and  ftom  a  seeming  identity  of  the  vegetable  remains  with  tliose  of  the  true  cod  series  else- 
where. 

As  these  strata  have  never,  so  for,  furnished  any  sheila  or  otiier  characteristic  fossils,  and 
Bs  they  repose  directly  upon  the  primary  rocks,  and  are  not  themselves  covered  by  any  newer 
formation,  it  becomes  difficult  through  a  want  of  data  to  affix  to  them  their  exact  position  in 
UiB  secondary  series. 

Another  insulated  small  coal-field  recently  developed,  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia.  Its  coal  is 
rich  in  bituminous  matter,  like  that  of  the  region  just  described,  but  it  has  not  been  exten- 
Mvely  worked,  and  its  general  geological  relations  are  imperfectly  Itnown.* 

Formatume  of  the  period  of  the  Greymache  grmip. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  system  on  the  east,  and  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  west, 
there  extends  a  wide  belt  of  parallel  mountain  ridges  with  deep  intervening  valleys,  which, 
Irom  considerations  of  physical  geography  as  well  as  of  geology,  we  have  grouped  t<^1her 
nnder  the  general  title  of'^the  Appalachian  system.  Prom  where  IJiese  tbrroatbns  have  their 
northern  termination,  resting  upon  the  primary  rocks  of  New  England  and  the  northern 
comer  of  New  York,  to  their  southern  limit  in  Alabama,  they  retain,  amid  a  series  of  minor 
■variations,  a  very  remaiitable  permanency  in  all  their  general  characters,  the  wide  territory 
which  they  constitute  being  distinguishea  for  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  in  its  very  peculiar 
physical  aspect.  The  rocks  of  this  region  constitute  the  oldest  fbssiliferoos  group  of  the 
United  States;  fi^m  which  feet,  and  from  their  being  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the 
series  containing  the  bituminous  coal,  they  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  class  of  strata  in  Europe  known  as  the  greywacke  group.  A  tolerably  near  approxima- 
tion in  their  fossils  seems  also  to  exist,  though  no  minute  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  infancy  of  the  science 
in  the  country.  But  though  quite  enough  can  be  ascertained  as  common  to  the  two  respec- 
tive formations  of  Europe  and  America,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  had  their  origin  during  the 
same  general  epoch,  yet  nothing  appears  to  justi^  our  assuming  anything  of  ii^nfif^  between 
tbe  subordinate  members  of  the  two  series. 

The  broader  views  of  the  origin  of  stratified  rocks  now  entertained  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened geologists  of  the  day,  would  alone  lead  us  to  look  tor  a  discordance  in  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  we  were  not  assured, 
by  observation,  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  recognise  any  precise  parallelism  in  the  two 
series.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  local  names  applied  to  the  several  members  of  tbe  corre- 
sponding group  in  other  countries,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  distinguishing 
them  by  their  more  obvious  characters,  and  With  giving  their  order  of  succession,  their 

general  range,  and  stating  the  materials  which  they  contain  applicable  to  useful  p 

iir  any  phenomena  interesting  to  science. 

The  uppermost  strata  of  this  extensive  group  embrace  the  enormously  d 
"*  Son  a  Mi^moir  of  Jatksmi  niirt  Alger,  on  the  Mim^ralogy  and  Oeulugy  of  Nova  Scolia.    American  AcftJeniy  o( 
A,t.<iLdSde„eo».  ^^  ^     C.OO^'ijIC 
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region  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlio  coal  measures  are  black,  red,  brown,  and  gray  siiales  and 
argillaceous  sandstones,  alternating  with  the  thick  beds  of  the  anthracite,  the  whole  aeries 
resting'  on  a  thick  pile  of  quartzose  conglomerates,  and  very  coarse  grits,  which  themselvea 
alternate  in  some  sections  of  the  coal  region  with  the  seams  of  anthracite.  Beneath  these 
we  meet  a  very  tliick  series  of  brown  and  red  siiale,  containing  occasionally  thin  calcareo- 
argillaceous  beds,  the  chief  fosstliferoua  bands  in  the  series  next  the  coal.  The  organic 
remams  are  shells,  zoophytes,  and  encrini,  but  in  no  great  variety  of  species.  These  argil- 
laceous beds  repose  upon  a  thick  series  of  massive  sandstones,  white,  pinkish,  and  souietimes 
red,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachian  ridges,  from  tlic  Juniata 
south  through  Maryland  and  Virginia.  A'class  of  very  interesting  marine  vegetable  remains 
characterise  these  arenaceous  rocks.  They  are  allied,  it  is  thought,  to  the  tiicus  tribe,  and 
we  sliall  designate  the  sand-stones  in  question  as  the  fucoidaL  rock  of  the  Appalachians. 
Numerous  shells,  in  the  condition  of  hollow  casts,  occur  preserved  in  the  same  set  of  strata, 
especially  in  the  part  of  their  range  where  they  cross  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers.  In. 
Virginia,  these  strata,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  mountains  along  the  west  side  of  the 
great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  contain  seams  of  coal,  some  of  it  pure  anthracite,  while 
some  IS  a  serai-bituminous  coal,  approximating  in  outivard  aspect  to  the  ordmary  anthracite. 
Whether  the  coal  measures,  which  in  Virginia  occur  at  intervals  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  are  all  of  this  arenaceous  series,  or  whether  they  are  of  a  position 
rather  higher  and  more  nearly  that  of  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  group  in  Pennsylvania,  ia 
a  point  sfill  to  be  ascertained. 

To  this  formation  of  fucoidal  sand-stones  succeeds  a  thick  series  of  red  shales  and  argil- 
laceous sand-slones,  and  underneath  these  again  occurs  a  heavy  mass  of  dark  slate.  Termi- 
nating the  whole  series  there  lies  beneath  this  slate  a  very  important  mass  of  limestone 
strata,  which  is  the  rock  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  valleys  of  the  region  before  us. 

We  present  the  following  as  a  description  of  the  strata  in  the  middle  portion  of  Ihe  above 
series.  "The  lesser  ranges  of  mountains  which  first  interrupt  the  general  undulating  surface 
of  the  valley,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Iiittle  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain, 
&c.,  indicate  the  comriiencoment  of  a  series  of  rocks  entirely  distinct  from  those  occdrring 
in  the  valley,  being  composed  of  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  and  of  shales  subordinate  to 
the seamsof  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  which  here  discover  tliemselves."  (,Seport 
on  the  Geological  Recrnmrnssance  of  Virginia.} 

A  number  of  the  valleys  lying  towards  the  middle  and  western  side  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  consist  of  the  lowest  rock  of  the  whole,  the  limestone  disposed  with  an  anticlinal  axis 
running  through  ihe  centre  of  the  valley,  the  strata  on  eitJier  side  dipping  at  a  pretty  steep 
angle  under  the  base  of  the  ailjaeent  mountains,  which  in  most  instances  are  formed  of  either 
the  middle  arenaceous  strata  or  the  upper  argiltEiceous  ores,  and  ttie  anthracite  coal  measures. 
Among  the  many  interesting  valleys  of  this. structure,  termed  b^  Dr.  Bueklaud  "valleys  of 
elevation,"  are  the  Warm  and  Sweet  Spring  valleys  in  Virginia,  and  the  Nittany,  Penn's, 
and  Kishacoquillas  valleys  in  Pennsylvania.  The  long  and  wide  valley,  wiiich,  h'om  Ten- 
nessee to  New  York,  pursues  a  course  between  the  Blue  Ridge  or  its  continuations  and  the 
first  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  and  which  we  have  before  designated  as  the  great  Kitla- 
tinny  or  Cumberland  valley,  is  occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  an  enonnously 
thick  series  of  limestone  and  slate  beds,  which  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  just 
spoken  of  above.  Connected  researches  have  not  yet  been  prosecuted  over  a  sufficiently 
broad  surftce  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  very  decidedly  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  roclis  of  this  valley  with  tite  limestones  and  slates  of  the  intervales 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it ;  yet  we  entertain  but  little  douht  that  such  identity 
will  hereafter  be  established. 

Portions  of  this  limestone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Appalachian  series,  contain  fossils,  and  in 
considerable  abundance,  more  particularly  the  limestone  beds,  which  appear  in  the  more 
western  line  of  valleys.  In  the  great  Kittatinny  valley  also  there  are  lands  now  and  then 
to  be  met  with  which  are  fossilifetous.  Among  the  remains  are  trilobites,  ortliocera,  and 
nautili,  besides  terehratulte,  productie,  and  other  bivalves. 

The  whole  of  the  belt  of  formations  here  sketched  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
Dumber  of  parallel  and  acutely  intersecting  dislocations,  tossing  the  strata  into  innumerable 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  or  occasioning  enormous  faults,  foUowmg  the  bases  of  the 
ridges,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  the  multitude  of  minur  contortions,  an  extreme  difficulty  is 
introduced. in  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  strata  to  their  appropriate  order  of  superposition. 

These  dislocations  are  e^ftensive  along  each  side  of  the  great  eastern  limestone  valley,  bat 
they  are  especially  numerous,  intricate,  and  violent,  along  the  valleys  near  the  base  of  the 
great  Alleghany  plateau;  they  are  so  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  vast  cod-fields  of  anthracite  which  are  embraced  in  these  strata  of  the  greywacke 
era,  we  have  befiire  said  lie  chiefly  to  the  northeast  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  If  we  trace 
a  paraileiogram,  one  line  following  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  from  the  Water  Gap  of 
.he  River  Lehigh  to  the  Susquelianna,  another  from  that  mountain  up  that  last  river  to  its 
north  branch,  and  a  third  along  the  north  branch  and  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna  until 
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reach  a  jwint  almost  due  north  of  the  poiat  we  started  from,  we  shall  then  enclose  nearly  all 
the  genuine  anthracite  seama  hitherto  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  conceive  the  position  of  the  coal  throughout  this  wide  area,  we  must  imagine  that  a 
set  of  strata,  conglomerates,  grits,  shales,  and  thick  beds  of  anthracite,  were  deposited  upon 
some  wide  and  nearly  horizontal  plain,  and  not  collected,  as  appears  to  have  occurred  with 
many  coal-fields,  into  troughs  or  basins  previously  formed.  Conceive  the  whole  of  tliis  level 
area  to  have  been  converted  into  an  undulating  surfece  of  vailey,  hill,  and  mountain,  by  some 
ge!,eral  disturbing  cause. 

The  coal,  just  as  we  should  infer  from  such  a  supposition,  is  found  both  upon  tlio  hills  and 
in  the  valleys,  forming  at  times  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  mountains,  and  only  occasion- 
ally lying  in  a  basin  form  between  the  ridges. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  this  portion  of  the  Appalachians, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  most  southeaatem  range  of  coal-seams  may  be  traced  parallel 
to  the  Kittatinny  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh,  more  than  60 
miles ;  that,  near  tlie  middle  of  this  line,  which  is  cliiefly  alon^  a  valley  embraced  between 
the  sharp  and  Broad  mountains,  about  65  scams  have  been  counted,  one-half  of  which  at 
least  are  productive,  that  those  wrought  will  average  in  thickness  five  feet,  while  many  are 
more,  and  some  even  24  feot  thick,  and  that  cropping  to  the  surface  under  a  mean  dip  of 
ibout  30  degrees,  these  seams  rise  into  the  long  hills  or  ridges,  so  that  a  front  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  coat  is  sometimes  accessible  above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  from  which 
Ihey  are  entered  by  drifts  or  levels  carried  in  from  the  ends  of  these  ridges.  Near  the  north- 
east end  of  this  first  coal-field  tlie  seams  ore  greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  one  of  them, 
that  known  as  the  summit  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Company,  meosures  in  thickness  nearly  60 
feet  of  solid  coal. 

Near  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  range,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  on  the  ridge  or  mountain  which  overlooks  Stony  creek,  a  singular  variety  of  coal 
occurs,  somewhat  an  anthracite  in  appearance,  but  containing  from  12  to  15  per  cenL  of 
bituminous  matter.  Its  quantity,  however,  has  never  been  shown  to  be  great.  Coals  some- 
what analogous  to  this  prevail  in  various  sections  in  these  upper  strata,  perliaps  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Appalachian  series  further  to  the  south.  But  to  the  northwest  of  the  Broad 
Mountain  there  is  an  assemblage  of  thick  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  upon  a  scale  even  fsi 
more  efiormous  than  Uiat  here  stated.  Beds  of  coal  are  known  lying  nearly  horizontal,  and 
with  a  thickness  throughout  between  20  and  30  feeL  The  extreme  northeastern  coal-field 
of  this  region,  or  that  lying  along  (he  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  rivet, 
from  10  miles  below  Wilkesbarre  to  Carhondale  on  the  Lackawanna,  occurs  under  sufficiently 
simple  features  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  precision  the  probable  amount 
of  lie  coal  in  it.  In  length  about  40  miles,  and  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  two 
miles,  the  coal  ranges  in  at  least  six  seams  continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  this  valley. 
Computing  the  solid  matter  accessible  in  only  the  two  thickest  of  these,  one  of  which  is  34 
feet  and  the  other  six  feet  thick,  and  ma]iing  due  abatement  for  loss  and  waste  in  mining, 
we  find  that  the  coal-field  in  question  can  lie  made  to  furnish  at  least  12,000,000  tons  of  ex- 
cellent fuel.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  most  circumscribed  of  at  least  three*  distinct 
ranges  of  coa!  which  make  up  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  is  dispro- 
portionately smaller  than  the  other  coal-fields,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  stupendous  scale  in  which  these  formations  present  themselves.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  coal  v^hich  found  its  way  to  market  from  this  region  in  1835,  was  600,000 
tons,  and  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  trade  is  increasing,  the  supply  will  very  soon  reach 
one  million  of  tons. 

Small  deposits  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  are  seen  in  this  formation,  but  as  all  eiTorts 
at  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  as  fuel  have  bo  far  been  abortive,  these  ores  have  been  but 
little  sought  after,  and  their  true  extent  is  yet  unknown. 

To  pass  now  lo  the  portion  of  the  series  next  beneath  these  strata  which  contain  the  an- 
thracite northeast  of  the  Susquehanna,  there  are  some  observations  worthy  of  a  place  here 
regarding  more  especially  the  Appalachians  of  Virginia, 

"The  coals  of  the  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  an  economical  point  of  view ;  and  should  the  reasonable  expectations 
lo  which  their  discovery  has  given  rise,  not  be  disappointed,  will  influence  in  no  small  degree 
the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  regions  of  the  Slate,  Fiom  tlie 
Potwnao  to  the  southwestern  counties,  the  rninor  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  in  general' 
along  tJie  western  boundary  of  the  valley,  are  known  to  include  beds  of  this  mineral  in  the 
various  conditions  of  a  pure  anthracite,  and  a  compound  containing  variable  but  never  large 
proportions  of  bituminous  matter,  and  which  may  accordingly  he  denominated  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal,  in  Berkeley  county,  on  Sleepy  creek,  and  elsewhere,  openings  have  been  made, 
from  which  an  anthracite  of  the  very  purest  character  is  obtained.  In  Frederick,  Siienan- 
doah,  Rockingham,  Augusta,  Botetourt  and. Montgomery,  similar  discoveries  have  been  made. 


lo  tha  LejiElature  of  FenagjIvaRia  on  Iha  C( 
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Ihe  coal  of  the  fanr  former  counties,  aa  fiir  os  yet  examined,  being  nearly  identical  with  that 
in  Berkeley,  while  that  found  in  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  eonlains  a  considerable  portion 
of  bitumen,  thoogli  far  lees  than  that  of  ordinary  bituminous,  coal.  The  seams  which  havu 
SB  yet  been  esamined,  vary  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness."  {Report  on  the  Geoiogi- 
cal  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia.) 
In  Virginia  tha  elatea  overlying  these  thick  sand-stones  are  largely  charged  with  pyrites. 


which,  undergoing'  chemical  changes,  will  account  for  the  origin  of  the  numerous  medicinal 
Bpriags  of  this  section  of  that  State.  Some  are  sulphuretted,  others  chalybeate,  and  some 
are  of  an  acid  or  astringent  nature,  and  are  often  highly  useful  in  cutaneous  disensea.  The 
well-known  sJum  rock  on  Jackson  river  is  a  slate  of  (his  nature,  and  so  highly  impregnated 
is  it  that  many,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  alum  springs  of  the  vicinity,  make  use  of  thia 
rock  as  a  substitute  by  immersing  small  fragments  of  it  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  all  the 
flavour  and  the  effects  of  the  springs  themselves.  The  more  highly  celebrated  medicinal 
springs  of  the  Appalachian  region,  both  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  belong 
rather  to  the  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  series  than  to  these  middle  strata.  These  lime- 
atones  moreover  contain  the  celebrated  thermal  or  hot  springs  of  Virginia. 

Directing  the  view  next  to  the  lowest  members  of  the  series,  or  the  great  limestone  and 
slate  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  we  find  this  portion  of  the  region  to  abound  in  objects  of  both 
practical  and  scientific  interest  High  in  the  list  of  these  ought  to  rank  the  enormous  depo- 
sits of  iron  ore.  This  ore  is  almost  invariably  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  lying  in  a  highly 
ferruginous  loam,  either  in  fissures  between  tlie  strata  or  resting  over  the  uneven  surface  oS 
the  formation.  The  ore  is  of  the  hematite  family,  of  every  possible  variety,  and  of  a  quality 
nowhere  surpassed  From  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  to  the  interior  of  Tennessee  large  col- 
lections of  it  accompany  these  rocks,  both  m  the  great  eastern  valley  and  in  those  lesser 
,  ones  more  in  the  interior  of  the  Appalachian  region.  When  it  has  a  columnar  stalactitic 
Btru  tu  e  t  is  known  under  the  name  of  pipe  oie.  Thia  variety  is  in  great  request,  as  it 
usually  y  Ids  a  superior  iron,  and  is  prohtably  smelted  from  the  readiness  willi  which  its 
edu  t  n  effected,  owing  to  its  open  structure  Those  ores  generally  produce  at  least  50 
pe  ent.  metallic  iron  As  the  reduction  is  effected  solely  by  charcoal  and  the  foreign 
n  d  ents  in  the  ore  are  thiefly  a'umma  and  lalica,  we  can  readily  account  for  tho  esalied 
rep  tat   n    f  the  iron  minufactured  throughout  this  belt  of  country. 

That  all  Ihia  family  ot  oies  should  accompany  so  exclusively  the  limestone,  being  rarely 
o  among  the  slate*!,  ii  not  a  little  singular 

These  limestone  rocks  are  most  usually  covered  by  an  excellent  soil,  susceptible  of  great 
amelioration  by  the  addition  of  lime  derived  ftom  burning  the  rock.  Some  of  the  most 
improved  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States  are  to  ha  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
formation  now  before  us.  Marls,  deposits  of  calcareous  sinter,  and  travertin,  derived  from 
the  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  dissolving  and  precipitating  again  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  abound  in  various  places  throughout  its  range,  and  add  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the  regbn.  "The  travertin  formations  of  these  valleys,  produced  in  the  way 
we  have  just  described,  are  in  some  cases  of  immense  thickness  and  extent.  That  in  the 
neighbournood  of  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia  has,  in  all  probability,  a  thickness  in  some 
places  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  every  year  adds  slowly  to  its  amount.  At  the  Palling 
Spring,  nearly  on  the  route  from  Covington  to  the  Hot  springe,  a  still  greater  depth  of  thia 
deposit  has  been  accumulated ;  and  In  various  other  places  throughout  this  region,  masses 
more  or  less  considerable  of  the  same  curious  fiirmation,  may  be  met  witli  in  the  valleys, 
and  sometimes  even  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

"  The  travertine,  like  that  already  alluded  U>  aa  existing  in  Jefferson,  Frederick,  and  other 
counties  in  the  valley,  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  useful  in  agriculture,  and  of  yielding 
a  lime  of  the  greatest  purity  and  whiteness."  (Report  <m  the  Geological  Eeconnmssance 
of  Virginia.') 

Some  bands  of  these  limestones  possess  a  composition  which  fits  them  for  making  an 
excellent  variety  of  hydraulic  cement,  a  material  much  in  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  works  going  forward  in  many  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  these  rocks.  As  the 
formation  consists  of  alternating  belts  of  limestone  and  slate,  it  is  found  that  the  usnal  place 
L-f  the  cement  stone  is  near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two,  and  this  is  fiilly  in  consonance 
with  the  feet  that  the  material  in  question  contains  a  blending  of  the  elements  of  these  adJBr 
cent  strata.  The  hydraulic  cement  is  not  confined  to  the  rocks  of  the  great  Kittatinny  val- 
ley, but  Qceurs  wherever  a  considerable  area  of  these  strata  appears,  as  far  west  as  the  base 
of  the  Alleghany  plateau.  A  similar  material  constitutes  one  of  the  resources  of  the  region 
(>f  the  bituminous  coal,  but  is  there  in  connexion  with  a  totally  different  class  of  rocks. 

Occasionally  tha  limestone  of  this  formation  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  marble,  either  pare 
white  or  of  a  gently  variegated  hue,  with  a  fine  even  fracture  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 

Among  the  elate  strata  of  the  great  valley  some  possess  all  the  qualities  of  hardness,  fiae- 
lure,  and  fineness  of  grain  such  as  to  fit  them  for  furnishing  both  roofing  and  writing  slates 
of  very  excellent  quality.    Upon  the  Delaware  river  within  a  mile  of  the  grand  gorg9 
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through  the  Kittatinay  or  Blue  Mountain,  called  the  Water  Gap,  there  are  two  pretty  exten- 
bivE  elate  quatries,  one  of  wliich  has  yielded  slotes  admiiahly  euitcd  to  both  the  leading  piir- 
jinsea  to  which  this  material  is  applied.  These  quaiTies  ore  in  the  slate  belt  which  rnngei 
imniediately  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  elate 
of  this  formation  that  is  adapted  for  manufacture  occupies  the  same  relative  position. 

Beeides'the  existence  in  these  inferior  Appalachian  strata  of  the  seve  al  valuable  mate- 
rials already  enumerated,  we  may  specify  one  or  two  n  ore  he  an  ouncement  of  Bome  of 
v'hich  will  rather  surprise  geologists.  The  iron  ores  we  e  ment  oned  before.  Of  other 
metals  almost  the  only  one  in  the  formation  is  lead.  To  var  Is  tl  e  soutl  ern  portion  of  the 
region,  namely,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Virginia,  lead  o  e  appa  ently  abundant.  It 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  and  eark)nate  of  I  ad  Both  o  p«  are  wrought,  but 
the  carbonate  from  the  fact  of  its  yielding  a  purer  metal  s  p  efe  ed  Tl  e  sulphuret  exists 
among  disintegrated  vein  stuff  chielly  carbonate  of  lime,  ve  ns  t  av  ng  the  limestone; 
the  carbonate  m  beds  found  usually  at  the  intersection  of  the  veins.  In  reducing  these  ores 
the  fuel  employed  is  wood. 

In  the  same  quarter,  and  connected  seemingly  with  the  very  same  rocks,  are  large  depo- 
sits of  gypgum  and  strata  yielding  springs  highly  charged  with  common  salt.  If  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  these  all  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  rocks,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  placed  among  the  very  earliest  epochs  of  the  fossiliferous  secondary  forma- 
tions, how  unexpectedly  do  these  two  minerals,  the  salt  and  gypsum,  here  shoiv  themselves  ! 
In  most  regions  their  position  is  among  the  strata  next  superior  to  the  coal  series,  and  here 
we  find  them  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  secondary.  Absolute  certainty  does  not  yet  pre- 
vail however  as  to  whether  they  are  of  this  period  or  that  of  the  somewiiat  newer  Alleghany 
group,  thdugll  the  place  of  the  gypsum  is  to  all  appearance  in  the  limestone  of  the  great 
valley.     We  furnish  the  following  description  from  the  recent  report  on  the  Geology  of  Vir- 

"  The  gypsum,  as  far  as  certainly  known,  occurs  over  a  space  about  20  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  probably  the  area  actually  occupied  by  it  is  much  more  ccn- 
sidecable.  The  depth  to  which  it  extends  in  some  places  is  enormously  great.  It  lies  in 
beds  between  strata  of  lime  to  e    I  t         d  t'         sand-stone,  and  has  to  be  penetrated 

for  a  great  depth  in  boring  f     salt       t         I     sc  ses  it  is  said  to  have  a  thickness  of 

nearly  300  feet,  including  th  b  d  f  k  m  g  which  it  is  stratified.  Its  condition  is 
either  that  of  a  fibrous  cry  t  11  f         ly  pe  feet  purity,  or  a  granular  bluish-gray 

and  veined  rock,  containin  m  11     m       t    f    arth  but  still  as  little  mingled  with  extra- 

neons  matter  as  any  of  tl  mpo  t  d  plaste  Tl  precious  material,  owmg  to  the  difB.- 
culty  of  transportation,  isyt       k  t      ydtace  towards  the  seaboard,  but  during 

favourable  seasons  it  is  con    yd  k   d         th    H  Iston,  to  the  southwestern  States,  and 

in  this  way  yields  a  handsome  profiL  With  fecilities  of  transportation,  what  incalculable 
benefits  might  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  much  of  the  region  west,  as  well  as  east  of 
it,  derive  from  this  invaluable  deposit,  and  what  an  active  and  productive  commerce  might 
it  give  rise  to  throughout  that  region  in  which  it  is  found ! 

"  The  salines  constitute  another  of  the  treasures  of  this  district  of  the  State.  As  yet  but 
little  has  been  done,  either  towards  determining  the  extent  of  the  saliferous  strata,  or  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  varioua  ingredients,  besides  the  common  salt,  which  the  brine  holds 
dissolved.  At  the  salt-works  on  the  Ilolston,  the  wells  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  presenting  strata  of  limestone  near  the  surface,  sand-stone  or  slate  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  gypsum  several  feet  in  thickness,  next  beneath,  and  finally,  a  stratum 
of  clay,  within  which  the  salt-water  is  procured.  This  clay  is  of  a  reddish  aspect,  and  a 
vary  argillaceous  texture,  being  in  all  probability  a  softened  shale,  such  as  that  of  the  brine 
springs  and  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  in  England. 

"  The  proportion  of  common  salt  varies  with  different  wells,  and  even  in  the  same  is  not 
perfectly  uniform.  In  some  cases  10  gallons  of  the  brine  will  yield  one  gallon  of  salt,  in 
others  16  are  necessary.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  salt  at  about  2.5,  and  allowing 
something  for  the  interstices  in  the  dry  measure,  we  would  have  in  the  former  case  a  strengl£ 
of  about  20  per  cent.  Gypsum  is  always  present  in  the  brine,  and  is  almost  the  only  impu- 
rity in  it"  {Geological  Recontwissance  of  Virginia.') 

On  some  occasions  the  water  of  IJiese  wells  brings  up  small  granules  or  crystals  of  salt, 
but  whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  beds  of  solid 
rock-salt  beneath,  or  whether  it  merely  intimates  that  the  salt  which  furnishes  the  brine  is 
distributed  In  granular  crystals  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  are  points  regarding 
which  we  possess  no  means  of  deciding;  though  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  rock-salt 
near  the  surface  or  in  the  borings  gathered  from  these  wells,  we  think  the  latter  conjecture 
rather  the  most  feasible. 

Though  we  are  unsettled  in  opinion  respecting  the  group  in  which  we  ought  to  place  the 
strata  whinh  aiTord  (he  gypsum  and  salt  springs  of  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  New 
York,  we  incline  to  consider  them  as  nearly  of  the  date  of  those  now  before  us,  rather  than 
of  the  coal  series.    We  may  at  all  events  appropriately  speak  of  them  in  this  place.    Tha 
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region  moat  abundant  in  gypsum  in  New  York  embraces  Madison  and  parts  of  aoxne  of  tbs 
neighbouring  counties,  and  it  is  found  also  in  Anerara,  Columbia  county,  and  elsewhere.* 
According  to  Eaton,  the  gypsum  exists  ia  limited  beds  in  a  calcareous  rock  wliich  eslends 
from  Oneida  creek  to  the  Niagara  river,  a  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  Gypsum  of  similar 
quality  ie  onllected  in  some  of  the  islands  at  the  h  id  f  L  It  E  "  a  the  Bay  of  Sandusky, 
and  there  are  tair  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  n  t  n  f  the  same  group  of  rocks. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  separated  from  the  rock  wh  h  3  Id  I  It  water  by  three  inter- 
mediate strata ;  other  writers  however  conceive  th  t  to  b  juxta-position.  We  our- 
selves have  seen  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  gyp  m  g  t  in  the  abovementioned 
calcareous  stratum  in  which  it  is  diifused,  constitut  t      t    part,  detected  in  it  often 

by  the  minute  rhombic  cavities  that  are  left,  empty  b}  th  1  t  tion  of  the  water  that 
has  removed  iL     The  filtering  of  the  water  fro      tl  f       se   ns  to  have  carried  down 

the  gypsum,  until,  arrested  by  some  impervious  argdlaceous  layer,  it  has  been  deposited 
in  a  broad  ehallow  cake  or  concretion ;  so  plainly  intimating  how  it  is  formed  that  the  people 
working  in  the  gypsum  maintain  it  as  a  vague  opinion  that  iu  some  manner  it  is  growing 

Though  several  borings  have  been  made  in  the  salt  region  of  Onondaga  county,  New 
York,  in  quest  of  rock-salt,  and  in  one  instance  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  yet  none  has  ever 
been  detected,  and  wo  think  that  the  probability  of  finding  it  hero  is  no  greater  than  in  the 
grita  of  the  Alleghany  coal  series.  The  saliferous  district  of  New  York  occupies  a  belt 
about  20  miles  wide,  extending  from  Oneida  county  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
westward. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  formations  of  the  Appalachian  system,  we  shall  present 
a  few  pertinent  remarks  from  the  previously  quoted  description  of  Virginia,  respecting  the 
numerous  mineral  waters  which  characterise  so  strikingly  the  central  section  of  the  Appa- 
lacliiana,  especially  in  Virginia,  and  which  hold  out,  in  connection  with  its  fine  climate  and 
exquisite  scenery,  so  much  to  allure  the  traveller  and  invalid  to  enter  among  these  formations. 

"Among  the  general  considerations  in  relation  to  tliem,  which  may  with  propriety  bo 
inti'oduced  in  tliis  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  thermal  springs  to  which  we 
hate  referred,  in  treating  of  the  Warm  Spring  valley  and  other  places,  appear  to  be  ndebted 
for  their  impregnation  chiefly  to  roclts  of  a  calcareous  description,  and  are  accord  ngly  fij  nd 
in  or  near  such  rocks,  the  sulphuretted  springs  (now  referred  to),  among  wl  cli  are  tl  e 
White,  Red,  Salt,  Blue,  and  Gray  Sulphur  springs,  appear  to  derive  most  of  their  gred  ents 
from  pyritous  slates,  and  will  therefiire  be  observed  to  rise  through  or  in  the  ne  ^hbou  1  ood 
of  strata  of  this  nature.  Of  these,  the  White  Sulphur  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  reo-a  ded 
88  decidedly  thermal,  its  temperature  being  about  64°,  while  tlie  others  do  not  ary  cons 
darably  from  tlie  usual  temperature  of  the  ordinary  springs  around  them. 

"Another  point  of  a  general  character  which  may  be  noticed  here,  is  the  radical  d  fferenco 
as  to  saline  and  gaseous  ingredients  observable  between  the  spring^  formerly  alluded  to  and 
those  of  which  we  now  speak.  All  the  waters  of  the  Warih  and  Hot  and  Sweet  Spr  ngs 
valley,  and  several  others  of  analogous  character,  and  highly  thermal  temperature  d  seharge 
considerable  quantities  of  free  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  of  nil  cl  tl  o 
latter  was  first  distinctly  recognised  by  myself,  and  found  in  general  to  be  present  n  very 
great  proportioa 

"  At  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  held  in  combination  in  tl  ese  vaters 
imparting  the  acidulous  character  for  which  sonie  of  them  are  remarked,  and  giving  them 
the  power  as  already  mentioned  of  holding  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved. 
This  acid  impregnation  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  the  waters  of 
tlie  Sweet  Spring  valley,  of  which,  that  of  the  Red  Spring  about  a  mile  below  the  principal 
fountain  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  presents  an  amount  of  the  combined  gas  equal  in  volume  to 
about  one-half  of  that  of  the  water  itself. 

"Another  important  distinctive  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  class  of  springs  here 
spoken  of,  is  the  large  amount  of  the  carbonates,  principally  that  of  lime,  and  the  compa- 
rat'    ly   mall  proportion  of  the  sulphates  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

O    the  other  hand,  the  class  of  sulplmretted  waters  as  exemplified  in  the  springs  pre- 
ly      med,  contain  but  little  carbonic  acid,  and  a  comparatively  minute  amount  of  car- 
fa      t      f  lime,  or  other  carbonates,  while  they  are  richly  fraught  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
g      ga^     nd  various  sulphates,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  present  in  most 
CO     d  rable  proportion.    Besides  the  se     alponts    td  Un      a    bove  referred  to,  it  may 
f    t!       added   tliat  the  sulphuretted       t  ra  n  g  n    al    mpregnated  with  various 

itters  of  very  peculiar  charact    s,  wh    b  by      llect        n  the  reservoirs  and  chan- 
n  I      f  the  springs,  in  mixture  with  p       p  lated      Ipi         ha       by  the  various  beautiful 

1  rs  which  they  impart,  given  rise  Co  tl  d  ff  t  pp  11  t  n  by  which  the  more  cele- 
b    t  d        these  fountains  are  now  know        B  t     1  1  I    ^  1  resemblances  as  have 

b       d     ribed,  will  be  found  to  prevail    m  ng  the  I    p  m      of  eacli  class  as  thus 
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cliiracterised,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  reraarlced  that  they  possess  striking  individual 
peculiarities,  imparting  to  eacli  an  amount  and  gpecies  of  medicinal  agency  in  Eome  degree 
appropriate  to  itself." 

Cawes  of  most  enormous  dimensions  and  deep  funnel-shaped  cavities  in  the  surface  aboimd 
throughout  the  valleys  occupied  by  these  lower  limestone  strata.  In  some  of  these  caves, 
saltpetre  is  found  mingled  with  the  earth ;  which  contains  also  much  nitrate  of  lime  con- 
vertible into  saltpetre  by  passing  over  the  soil  the  washings  of  common  ashes.  In  the  same 
caves  gypsum  likewise  is  no  uncommon  ingredient  of  the  pelre-dirt,  as  it  is  l«nned.  Every 
tiling  liere  implies  the  action  of  water  traversing  these  caves,  leaving  a  sediment  of  a  tex- 
ture almost  im  palpably  fine. 

Few  instances  occur  in  which  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  met  with  in  the 
caves  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  those  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  interest  attending 
them  belongs  tlierefbro  simply  to  the  vast  expansion  of  some  of  the  more  considerable.  The 
galleries  of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  have  been  ascertained,  by  actual  sur- 
vey, to  be  two  and  a  half  miles  long  in  one  direction. 

Of  the,  PHmary  Rocks  of  the  United  States. — The  present  sketch  professes  not  to  aim  at 
those  details  of  classiflcation  appropriate  rather  to  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  and  we  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  trace  the  general  range  of  the  group  of  rocks  now  to  be  described, 
without  presuming  to  delineate  very  closely  the  extremely  intimate  connection  which  they 
present  witli  the  formations  last  discussed.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplidty  we  shall  con- 
aider  under  the  same  head  the  genuine  primary  rocks  and  those  non-fossil iferous  sedimentary 
strata  which  from  their  position,  their  altered  structure,  and  their  destitution  of  all  traces  of 
org'anic  remains,  possess  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  recks  once  known  as  the  transition  class. 
The  same  difficulty  which  is  presented  in  all  attempts  to  separate  by  any  well-deiined  limit 
the  rocks  of  this  order  from  the  true  primary  class  in  Europe  is  encountered  in  this  part  of 
the  formations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  to 
say  where  the  one  group  terminates  and  the  other  begins.  With  these  remarks  to  guard 
against  any  misconception  of  the  subject,  we  may  then  treat  under  one  comprehensive  title 
of  Primary,  both  the  true  primary  rocks  and  those  so  difficult  to  be  at  all  times  distinguished 
from  them,  the  oldest  sedimentary  series. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  there  are  two  great  tracts  of  primary  rocks, 
not  however  wholly  detached  from  each  other. 

The  northern  and  by  for  the  most  mountainous  of  these  primary  regions  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  New  England  states,  and  stretches  south  as  far  as  the  eastern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates  it  ranges  west- 
ward, following  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontaria  From  tliat  point 
or  at  the  Thousand  Isles  the  edge  of  these  formations  may  be  traced  in  a  soolheast  course 
to  the  southern  point  of  Lake  George,  jf^irther  south  than  this  the  western  boundary  passes 
west  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  along  the  western  part  of  Stockbridge,  until  it  becomes  the 
western  side  of  the  Highlands  upon  the  Hudson,  which  it  follows  in  their  course  through 
New  Jersey  lo  their  termination  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  latter  point,  however,  the  western  limit  of  the  rocks  now  before  ua  is  prolonged 
far  to  the  southwest,  but  they  appear  not  as  before  under  the  form  of  rocks  of  the  gneiss 
and  other  groups  unequivocally  primary,  but  as  formations  of  a  more  ambiguous  character. 
These  continue  in  this  line  across  the  Susquehanna  near  Columbia,  and  pass  southwest 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  keeping  parallel  with  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
system,  the  Cotoctin,  Buf&lo  Mountain,  and  others,  hut  rarely  are  seen  so  far  west  as  to 
include  those  mountains,  unless  we  embrace  in  our  series  Uie  altered  non-foseilifcrous  sedi- 
mentary strata,  in  which  case  the  boundary  is  the  western  base  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
itself.  The  southeast  edge  of  the  New  England  primary  is  along  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  taking  in  a  small  portion  of  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  and  passing  through 
the  city  of  New  York  and  Slaten  Island  to  Perth  Amboy.  Here  these  formations  are  inter- 
rupted, by  an  overlapping  of  the  red  shale  series,  in  New  Jersey,  and  do  not  reappear  until 
we  find  them  in  a  mere  point  sis  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trenton.  From  that  point  south 
they  form  the  second  great  primary  area  above  mentioned.  The  eastern  line  of  this  ia 
murlted  by  the  western  limit  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  roclM  of  the  Atlantic  plain ;  its 
western  or  northwestern  boundary  is  traced  crossing  the  Delaware  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Trenton,  and  meeting  the  Schuylkill  about  12  miles  above  Philadelphia,  As  the  belt  widens 
still  to  the  southwest,  the  same  line  passes  more  and  more  off  fiiim  tiie  coast,  passing  the 
Potomac  river  22  miles  west  of  Washington,*  and  merging  into  the  previously  traced  belt 
somewhere  near  the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.  The  separation  of  the  primary  info  these 
two  tracts  over  so  wide  a  space  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  very  long  belt  of  the  red 
shale  and  sand^stone  series,  which  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Hudson  ranges  in  a  cen- 
tral direction  between  them.  An  isolated  group  of  the  same  rocks  lies  in  a  trough  in  the 
iirimary  formations  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  while  formations  of  the  Appalachian 
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Beries  penetrate  in  a  nnrrow  wedge  deeply  into  the  same  region  along  tlie  country  Ijordering 
tiie  Hudson  river  and  Lakes  George  and  Chimplain,  and  occur  also  in  a  detaclwd  basin  in 
Ihe  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  between  Boston  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  primary  rocks,  with  those  which  we  have  associated  with  them,  range  in  a  continiious 
belt  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  fer  as  the  Alabama 
river  in  Alabama,  and  occupy  a  breadth  iti  most  parts  of  this  course  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles;  having  for  their  eastern  boundary  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Atlantic  plain, 
and  for  their  western  the  great  Appalachian  valley  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  long  line  of  mountains  which  fiirther  to  the  southwest  lie  in  the  same  great  axis  of  dis- 
location. 

Primary  rocks  compose  a  principal  part  of  the  materials  of  the  range  celled  the  Ozark 
Mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fer  off  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
vast  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  exist  in  conspicuous  profusion,  constituting  fet 
grahder  phenomena  tlian  belong  to  any  part  of  the  range  skirting  the  Atlantic.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  here  however  with  giving  a  few  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  latter 
group,  as  being  the  only  primary  region  of  the  continent  even  partially  &miliar  to  geologists, 
and  from  its  relatione  to  civilized  population  the  only  one  of  chief  interest  in  a  sketch  of  tho 
United  States. 

From  iho  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  moolh  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  trivial  interruption 
in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  sea  washes  against  primary  rocks,  sometimes  low,  some- 
times in  hold  projecting  elifS.  From  this  ocean  boundary  all  the  region  embracing  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  northern  section  of  New  York  as  lar  to  the  northwest  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  consists  of  primary  rocks,  if  we  except  three  narrow  belts  of  secondary 
strata  which  we  are  about  to  specify.  The  most  eastern  of  these  included  tracts  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Boston  in  a  nearly  southern  course  to  almost  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  greatest  width,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  about  the  latitude  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut,  is  nearly  27  miles,  but  its  limits  are  extremely  undu- 
lating and  irregular  from  the  circumstance  that  its  strata  form  a  basin  or  more  properly  a 
series  of  basins  in  a  region  of,  unstratified  rocks.  The  group  consists  of  red  and  gray  sand- 
Btflnes,  and  b^s  of  argillaceous  slate  and  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  well  exposed  near 
Boston.  Anthracite  coal  occurs  in  several  places  among  these  strata,  and  in  some  places 
in  a  Butflcient  quantity  to  give  a  hope  of  its  proving  ultimately  profitable. 

Another  narrow  basin  of  secondary  rocks  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  BJver,  from 
New  Haven  in  a  nearly  north  direction  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  preserv- 
ing B  mean  breadth  of  about  15  miles.  It  includes  red  shales,  argillaceous  sandslanes,  and 
heds  of  conglomerate,  tlie  whole  or  a  part  of  the  strata  belonging  most  probably  to  the  red 
shale  series  previously  described  as  ranging  from  the  Hudson  through  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  two  sets  of  rocks  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  mineralogical  cha- 
racters, are  both  crossed  by  numerous  ridges  and  dykes  of  trap,  which  in  each  instance  pre- 
sents near  it  numerous  localities  of  copper  ore,  characterised  by  a  great  prevalence  of  the 
green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  of  these  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  have  been 
referred  to  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation,*  but  as  tbey  are  entirely  destitute  of  charac-- 
teristic  fijssiJs  it  becomes  impossible  yet  to  determine  their  peculiar  equivalents. 

The  third  belt  of  secondary  rocks  embraced  in  the  northern  primary  region  comprises 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  group  of  strata  before  described  as  ranging  through  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  and  which  we  are  inclined  \o  refer  to  the  epoch  of  the  European  greywacke. 
These  rocks,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  change  their  direction  to  a  nearly  northern 
one,  and  follow  the  valley  of  that  river  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  valley  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  lakes  George  and  ChampWin  as  far  north  as  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  when 
after  gradually  contracting  from  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20  miles  between  the  primary 
rocks  of  Vermont  and  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  this  secondary  series 
comes  finally  to  a  poinL  Trilohites  and  other  cliaracteristic  fossils  of  this  class  of  strata, 
are  met  with  at  Glcnns  Falls  and  varioiis  other  points  along  the  line  just  traced,  showing 
that  the  group  maintains  its  distinctive  features  still,  though  so  greatly  reduced  in  breadth. 

Primary  Roclcs  and  MinercUe. — By  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  the  primary  rocks  of  the 
Eastern  States  belong  to  the  stratified  or  gneissoid  c!a^,  while  those  of  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  a  prolongation  of  them  in  feet,  consist  of  this  class  exclusively.  The  unstrati- 
fied  ixxibs  which  occur  in  the  priraai'y  regions  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  they  may  all  be  included  in  four  varie- 
ties, viz.,  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and  green-stone. 

These  unstratifled  rocks  are  distributed  in  numerous  isolated  patiines  among  the  stratified 
ones  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  associated  Witn  gueisa 
and  schistose  masses,  they  abound  in  ihe  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  stratified  primary  group,  including  the  principal  schistose  crystalline  rocto,  predomi- 
nate more  upon  the  western  side  of  the  New  England  Stales.     Throughout  this  whole  pri- 
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inarj  region  of  the  eastern  system  of  mountaios  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
cliaina  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  of  tho  strata  eitlier  towards  the  weat  or  the 
cast,  but  most  frequently  towards  the  latter  quarter. 

The  granite  of  New  England  is  distributed  in  so  many  isolated  rang-es,  that  it  wouM  be 
incompatible  with  the  scope  of  the  present  sljelj;h  lo  attempt  any  delineation  of  its  bounda- 
ries, more  than  to  mention  some  of  the  positions  where  interesting  or  valuable  varieties  of  it 
abound.  A  belt  of  granite  traverses  nearly  the  wliole  breadth  of  Massachusetts.  Com- 
mencing near  Andover,  it  runs  between  a  region  of  sienite  on  its  east,  into  which  it  some- 
times graduates,  and  a  belt  of  gneiss  and  mica  skte  on  its  west,  as  tar  south  as  Rhode  Island. 
Portions  of  this  mass,  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  are  fine-grained,  and  well  adapted  for 
architectural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 
Another  broad  mass  of  this  rock  reaches  from  the  coast  of  Narragansett  and  Buzaard's  Bays, 
in  a  northeast  direction  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Massachusetts.  This, 
though  usually  coarse-grained,  is  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  suita- 
ble for  building.  As  we  go  further  to  the  west,  we  meet  with  detached  patches  of  granite, 
protrudbg  through  the  mica  alate,  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment seems  to  prevail  in  the  districts  of  New  England  to  the  north  of  this  State; — that  is  to 
say,  wide  expanses  of  granitic  rocks  show  themselves  near  the  coast,  and  as  we  proceed 
westward,  they  become  merely  isolated  masses,  as  it  were,  thrust  through  the  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  other  stratified  rocks.  Granite  of  very  superior  beauty,  associated  with  sienite, 
extends  in  a  convenient  belt  around  Boston,  at  a  distance  of  10  or  20  miles,  upon  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  From  Cohasset  to  Qoincy,  and  also  between  Cape  Ann  and  Salem,  it  is 
extensively  quarried,  the  rock  ftora  the  large  quarries  at  Quincy  being  now  widely  known 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  At  the  quarry  at  Fall  River,  blocks  of  beautiful 
granite,  from  50  to  60  feet  long,  are  sometimes  procured. 

The  variety  of  granite  tfiat  contains  hornblende  in  the  place  ofthe  mica,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  sienite,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  granites  here 
munlioned,  and  is  itself  almost  as  largely  wrought  as  the  true  granite,  or  triple  combination 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Porphyry,  sienitio  porphyry,  and  porpliyritic  green-stone,  abound  in  various  places  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  of  New  England,  especially  to  the  north  and  south  of  Boston.  Near  Lynn 
the  porphyry  assumes  all  the  dark  purple  and  other  tints,  with  the  line  polish  of  the  best 
antique  varieties;  and  when  ornamental  architecture  shall  be  more  cultivated  in  America, 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  will  no  doubt  he  eagerly  resorted  to  for  the  beautiful  rocks  of 
tills  group,  which  there  exist  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Sienitic  porphyry,  or  a  sienite  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  occurs  plentifully  in  fine 
specimens  near  Cape  Ann;  and  a  rock  splendidly  ornamented,  consisting  of  a  fine  green-stone 
paste,  with  disseminated  crystals  of  greenish  felspar,  and  which  sometimes  gets  the  name 
of  porphyritic  green-stone,  is  found  in  large  veins  traversing  sienite  not  far  from  the  same 
head-land. 

These  points  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  reader  a  mere  sample  only  of  the  unstratified 
primary  rocks  of  the  United  States,  for  to  go  into  more  minute  details  would  here  be  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  the  absence  of  the  proper  sources  of  informatbn  did  not  preclude  the  attempt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Geological  Report  of  Professor  HiUihcock  upon  Massachusetts, 
little  exists  in  print  to  acquaint  us  with  the  highly  interesting  primary  formations  of  New 
England,  where  the  unstratified  rocks  alone  prevail  in  any  abundance. 

Turning  to  the  stratified  primary  rocks,  we  find  that  the  formations  of  the  United  States 
embrace  nearly  every  variety  known  to  geologists.  They  comprise  numberless  modificatbns 
of  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  serpentine,  lalcose  slate,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  ecapolite 
rock,  besides  highly  crystallized  primary  limestone,  having  the  character  of  marble.  To 
attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  trace  the  range  of  these  rocks  more  in  detail 
than  has  been  done  already,  would  he  unavailing,  nor  could  it  interest  (he  reader.  We  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  important  minerals  found  in  the  primary 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  characterizes  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England, 
and  their  prolongation  across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds  in  Winchester  and  Pranconia  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  abundant  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massaehuselts 
and  smelted ;  it  abounds  in  Vermont,  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc  slate,  20  miles  north 
of  Massachusetts,  yielding  78  per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
occurs  at  Hawley  and  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  bed  is  of  no  great  thickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  feet;  and  it  is  also  seen  at  Bemardstown,  in  a  bed  several  feet  thick, 
in  limestone,  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle.  In  New  York,  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary 
district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the  valley  of  Ausable  River,  where  the  quantity  of 
iron  manufactured  and  exported  in  1831,  amounted  to  280,000  dollars.  It  exists  also  in  the 
primary  range  called  the  Highlands,  which  cross  this  State,  and  pass  through  New  Jersey, 
ilnormons  veins  of  it  occur  in  this  range,  south  of  the  Hudson,  at  Sterling,  and  are  continued 
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Ihrough  New  Jersey,  in  the  neighliourhooi]  of  Ringwood.  Thick  Beds,  averaging  10  feet  of 
solid  ore,  are  seen  in  this  State,  not  only  at  Ringwood,  but  in  Morris  County,  near  Succn- 
Bunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  indeed  as  the  Delaware  River.  They  are  not  unfre(]uen£  also 
in  the  same  range  of  hills,  passing  near  Easton  and  along  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  A  few  details  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  beds 
of  this  ore  present  themselves  in  the  gneiss  ranges  of  New  Jersey,  will  servo  to  illustrate 
Uieir  features  over  nearly  the  whole  region  juat  sketched. 

"A  general  description  of  the  iron  veins  of  the  primary  region  of  New  Jersey  may  bo 
given  in  tJie  following  terms.  They  ace  true  lodes  or  vems  of  vast  longitudinal  extent 
alteai/s  in  the  direction  of  tke  strata  incheding  tJiem,  They  occur  in  the  granitic  gneiss 
rock  ranging  and  dipping  with  it.  Their  irregularities  are  extremely  few,  being  liabls  oniy 
to  occasional  swells,  insig-nificant  slides,  and  trivia!  disturbances  of  pitch  and  direction;  while 
they  are  never  to  my  knowledge  pinched  out  or  cut  across  and  dislocated  by  great  laults,  as 
are  the  metalliferous  veins  of  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  Euiope  and  other  part''  ol  tho 
world.  When  several  occur  together,  their  course  is  parallel  Their  usual  th  ckneM  is 
between  sis  and  twelve  feet,  though  short  veins  ace  seen  ot  all  smaller  dimensions  while 
the  larger  ones  are  seen  here  and  there  to  swell  by  an  occasional  uidulation  to  even  m  ich 
greater  thickness.  Some  of  these  veins  dip  bs  little  as  fifty  degrees  while  othpts  have  an 
inclination  approaching  to  vertloality.  Though  excavated  here  and  there  in  small  m  nes, 
they  have  nowhere  been  followed  to  a  greater  depth  below  tJie  lurSice  than  about  I  vo  hun 
dreii  and  twelve  feet,  the  depth  of  the  workings  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  mine  In  nearly  all 
the  shallower  mines,  the  veins  are  worked  open  to  the  air, 

"  The  ore  belongs  to  the  species  denominated  oxydulated  iron  or  magnPt  c  iron  ore  and 
is  of  two  varieties,  compact  and  earthy.  It  consists,  when  pure  of  pero\ide  of  iron  spventy 
two  per  cent.,  and  protoxide  of  iron  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  or  in  all  of  about  sixtj^even 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  magnelio,  attracting  the  needle,  and  is  often 
endowed  with  magnetic  polarity  attracting  soft  iron,  in  which  case  it  is  the  loadstone.  It  is 
often  massive,  associated  with  no  foreign  minerals,  though  the  variety  most  desirable  for 
making  iron  is  granular,  composed  of  imperfect  crystals  which  are  often  mingled  witli  small 
crystals  of  other  minerals,  sometimes  green  hornblende  or  quartz.  It  is  possible  that  portions 
of  this  ore  may  contain  titanium,  though  such  fects,  however  important  to  the  manufecturer, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  elaborate  and  multiplied  analyses,  a  few  of  which  I  have  made 
upon  this  point.  The  disposition  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  tliat  of  a  solid  mass,  invested  by 
no  gangue,  but  sometJmea  containing  dispersed  through  it  small  granules  and  crystals  of 
other  minerals.  It  often  exhibits  a  tendency  to  cleave,  by  natural  joails  running  from  one 
wall  of  the  vein  to  the  opposite,  a  structure  which  suggests  in  appearance  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  ftomonici  columnar  arrangement  seen  in  some  vertical  dikes  of  lava  and  basalt. 
This,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  I  should  regard  as  a  strong  argument  for  maintaining  that 
these  veins  of  ore  have  been  injected  in  a  fused  or  molten  state  into  the  strata  after  they 
have  appeared,  and  are  not  beds  in  the  true  sense,  or  layers  formed  contemporaneously  witJi 
the  sucrounding  rock.  This  point,  though  seemingly  one  of  theory  alone,  is  of  much  prac- 
tical moment,  as  acquainting  the  miner  with  the  nature  of  the  veins  he  has  to  deal  with. 

"The  wailsof  the  veins  are  usually  smooth,  compact,  and  regular,  consisting  not  unusually 
of  some  of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  adjacent  gneiss— being  sometimes  very  micace- 
ous, and  at  others,  constituted  almost  solely  of  the  hornblende  or  ted  felspar. 

"The  first  theoretical  inference  naturally  suggested  by  the  remaritable  manner  in  which 
all  the  veins  without  exception  occur,  is  that  tiie  strata  of  the  formation  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  a  pretty  steep  inclination  previous  to  their  appearance  between  the  rock;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  forcible  injection  of  fluid  ore  could  enter  a  series  of  beds,  lying  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  without  in  one  case  causing  and  occupying  fissures  transverse  to 
the  strata.  The  ftct  that  similar  veins,  those  of  the  altered  while  limestone  of  Sussex, 
occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  strata,  and  appear  to  have 
boen  produced  after  the  fiDrmation  of  the  limestone,  is  another  argument  giving  probability 
to  the  idea  that  their  origin  was  subsequently  to  the  appearing  of  the  gneiss. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  conceive  that  if  the  beds  were  previously  nearly 
vertical,  or  at  a  high  angle,  the  molten  ore  would  more  easily  insinuate  itself  between  the 
layers  of  the  rock  in  which  direction,  of  course,  the  strata  would  most  readily  give  wa^ 
than  enter  the  mass  in  du'ections  oblique  to  the  edges  of  the  beds.  If  the  rule  be  a  generST 
one,  that  these  veins  range  and  pitch  parallel  with  the  strata,  we  are  led  to  some  important 
general  views  for  seeking  and  opening  mines  in  tliis  region.  One  is  .that  the  veins  of  ore 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  layer  or  bed  of  rock  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
the  nature,  therelnrB,  of  the  adjoining  rock  will  often  prove  a  clue  to  recover  a  known  vein 
in^he  direction  towards  which  it  is  prolonged.  Another  is,  that  when  levels  are  cut  or  shafts 
sunk  la  reach  a  vein,  the  indications  of  which  are  supposed  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  tho 
excavations  should  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  presumed  outcrop  of  the  vein,  which  is 
towards  the  underlie  or  dip  of  the  gneiss,  far  the  vein,  keeping  parallel  with  the  rock,  will 
descend  in  tliat  direction."  (Report  on  the  Geology  offfew  Jersey.'} 
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Somewhat  similar  veins  of  the  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  are  iccasionally  met  with  in  tJie 
primary  strata  of  not  only  New  England  but  the  States  further  south;  one  vein,  several  feet 

■       .  .         ij  gfanjjg^  }[,  Montague,  near  the  mouth  of  Miller's  River, 

•■  known  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  yielding  excel- 

Lead  in  some  portions  of  the  primary  region  of  the  United  States  is  tolerably  abundant, 
though  the  principal  repository  of  it  is  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  which  traverses 
Missouri,  the  western  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Wo  refer  to  Cleveland's  Mineralogy  ibr  the  following  remarks  on  the  lead  of  this  weslerp 

"  It  occurs  in  Arkansas  Territory,  on  James  River,  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  Pind- 
loy  River.  The  Osage  Indians  smelt  the  ore  and  obtain  bullets.  (_Sc?toolcri{ft.)  In  Missouri, 
it  abounds  in  the  counties  of  Washinglon,  St.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  ore 
is  found  in  an  alluvial  deposit  of  stiff  red  clay,  which  is  often  marly,  and  contains  numerous 
detached  masses  of  quartz,  there  called  the  blossom  of  lead ;  this  alluvium,  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  rests  on  limestone,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  transition 
class.  This  galena,  which  has  usually  a  broad  foliated  structure,  and  a  very  high  lustre, 
occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  in  veins,  in  beds,  and  i:s  most  abundant  in  the  marly  clay. 
It  is  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  quarts  and  blende.  Although  the 
number  of  mines  ie  45,  the  limestone,  on  which  the  alluvium  rests,  has  been  penetrated  in 
but  very  few  instances.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  ftora  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  the 
averse  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  upwards  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  lead.  Galena  is,  in 
fact,  found  in  various  places  from  Arkansas  River  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  which 
are  the  important  lead  mines  of  Pi'airie  du  Chien,  now  imperfectly  worked  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Iho  original  owners  of  the  soil.  {Schoolcraft.')  The  deposit  of  galena,  in  wiiich  the 
mines  of  Missouri  are  situated,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  hitherto 
discovered." 

To  return  to  the  primary  rocks,  galena  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  Southampton,  in  a 
vein  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  traversing  granite  and  other  primary  rocks.  The  bulk  of  thu 
vein  is  quartz,  from  which  lumps  of  ore  were  dug  out,  of  every  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  Ic  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  the  water  accumu- 
lating, this  mine  has  not  of  late  been  further  explored.  The  ore  affiirded  ftoca  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  lead,  and  contained  12  ounces  of  silver  to  liic  ton.  Aesociated  with  this  ore,  are 
here  found  also  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  moiybdate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  lead,  besides 
the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritous  copper,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  vein  several  feet  wide  was  formerly  explored  not  &■  from  this,  in  Hampshire  County 
and  several  more  in  Massachusetts  couW  be  mentioned. 

Very  recently,  a  rich  locality  of  galena  has  been  developed  in  the  primary  region,  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  fornishing,  it  is  said,  an  abundant  supply  of  ore,  which  yields 
80  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Copper. — The  ores  of  this  metal  seem  not  to  prevail  to  any  very  profitable  extent  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  stratified  primary  rocks  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  genuine 
veins  of  pyritous  copper,  and  sometimes  containing  gold,  occur;  but  throughout  the  more 
numerous  localities  where  the  combinations  of  the  metal  are  seen,  the  manner  of  tlieir  di& 
fusion  is  such,  not  being  in  true  veins,  as  must  have  a  tendency  to  repress  much  hopeof  con- 

rting  them  into  mines.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  places  where  copper  has  been 
found,  belong  to  the  extensive  belt  of  red  shales  and  sand-stones  that  range  near  the  primary 
from  Virginia  to  the  Hudson,  and  aJong  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  what  is  curious, 
these  spots  are  almost  invariably  adjacent  to  some  of  the  various  ridges  or  dykes  of  trap 
which  traverse  the  strata  of  tJiis  range.  In  these  cases  the  ore  is  intimately  mingled  through- 
out the  broken  substance  of  the  red  rock,  which  presents  not  uncommonly  the  aspect  of 
having  been  altered  by  heat;  it  is  hardly  in  one  instance  known  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
true  vein,  or  to  fill  a  fissure  of  any  considerable  length  or  width.  The  most  common  ore  is 
the  preen  carbonate  of  copper,  sometimes  associated  with  the  blue  suiphoret,  the  red  oxide, 
or  native  copper.  Mining  enterprises  have  been  set  on  foot  to  work  these  ores,  at  various 
times,  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  to  the  present  day,  along  the  whole 
range,  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  but  have  not  hitherto  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  permanent  mine. 

In  several  places,  near  the  junction  of  the  trap  or  green-stone  with  the  sand-stone,  between 
New  Haven  and  Vermont,  such  explorations  have  been  made.  The  Sunsbury  mine,  in 
Granby,  Connecticut,  worked  before  the  revolution,  afterwards  converted  into  a  State  prison, 
and  lately  explored  anew,  is  the  principal  one  in  that  part  of  the  formation  which  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Abortive  attempts  at  mining  copper  in  this  red  sand-stone  formation  have  heen  more  perse- 
veringly  made  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tract.  The  principal 
points  are  near  Belleville,  Grigi^wn,  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Greenbrook,  Somerville. 
and  Flemington.    In  the  Schuyler  mine  near  Bellville,  the  ore  occurs  in  a  belt  of  the  sand 
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Btono,  dipping  by  broken  steps  rather  gently.  It  has  been  worked  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  horizontally.  The  chief  ores  are  the 
suiphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper,  generally  distributed  amid  poitions  of  the  red  sand-stone 
much  indurated. 

The  Bridgewater  copper-mine,  at  the  base  of  a  trap-ridge  near  Somerville,  was  at  one 
lime  wrought  with  some  spirit,  but  resulted  in  failure.  The  ore  was  rich,  having  occasion- 
ally in  it  red  oxide  and  native  copper,  bijt  was  chiefly  green  caibonate  The  position  of  the 
ore  MBS  close  to  the  junction  of  the  trap  and  shale,  lying  in  portions  of  the  latter,  evidently 
greatly  altered  by  heat. 

The  Flemingtou  mine  is  in  a  belt  of  red  sand-stone  and  shale,  into  the  subntance  of  which 
the  ore  seems  as  it  were  sublimed.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gray  suiphuret  and  carbonate  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  semi-indurated  and  altered  sand-slone.  The  ore  is  either  spread 
through  it,  or  coats  the  sides  of  small  fissures,  or  is  in  smatl  lumps,  in  a  broken  frag- 
mentary variety  of  tlie  rock  having  the  aspect  of  a  breccia.  Though  wrought  with  some 
vigour,  this  mine  has  not  proved  hitherto  profitable.  A  ridge  of  trap-rocli  is  not  far  off  fiom 
this  belt  of  metalliferous  rock,  in  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  regular  vein  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

We  might  enumerate  many  more  localities  ranging  at  intervals  across  Pennsylvania, 
Mainland,  and  part  of  Virginia,  where  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mines,  productive  of  a 
similar  unfortunate  issue,  have  been  opened,  but  we  have  dwelt  enough  already  on  this  point 
Ifl  give  a  lesson  of  caution  on  the  subject. 

Zinc. — The  localities  of  this  metal  are  a  good  deal  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  tlie  suiphuret,  or  blende,  it  does  not  appear  in  any  considerable  body  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Perhap  the  most  conspicuous  spot  for  blende  is  the  Perkiomen  lead-mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs  in  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  It  is  seen  also  in  the 
lead  veins  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

The  red  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  in  large  quantities  inSussexcounty,  New  Jersey,  associated 
with  the  interesting  mineral  Franklinite,  in  theonly  locality  known.  We  present  the  follow- 
ing description  of  these  ores  and  their  locality,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fowler  of  Franklin : — 

"  Perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  is  there  so  much  found  to  interest  the  mineralogist, 
as  in  the  white  crystalline  calcareous  valley  commencing  at  Mounts  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  Slate  of  New  York,  about  three  miles  from  the  line  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continuing  thence  through  Vernon,  Hamburg,  Franklin, Sparta.andByram, 
a,  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the  eounty  of  Susses  and  State  of  Now  Jersey. 
This  limestone  is  highly  crystalline,  containing  no  organic  remains,  and  is  the  great  imbed- 
ding matrix  of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  minerals  found  in  this  valley.  When  burned 
it  produces  lime  of  a  superior  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  stone  is  burned  into 
lime  near  Hamburg,  and  when  carted  to  the  towns  below,  as  Paterson,  Newark,  &c.  is  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  bushei  It  is  principally  used  in  masonry,  for  white-wasliing,  cornice- work 
and  wall  of  a  fine  hard  finish,  end  is  considered  superior  to  tlie  best  Rix^e  Island  lime. 
Some  varieties,  particularly  the  granular,  fiirnish  a  beautiful  marble;  it  is  often  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  resembling  the  Parian  marble  fi-om  the  island  of  Paros;  at  other 
times,  clouded  black,  sometimes  veined  black,  and  at  other  times  arborescent. 

"FrankUmte. — Anew  metalliferous  combination,  containing,  according  to  Berthier,  of 
oxideof  zinc  17,  of  iron  66,  and  manganese  16,  is  very  abundant,  mdeed  it  appears  inexhaust- 
ible. It  commences  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  Franklin  furnace,  and  extends  two  miles 
southwest  of  Sparta,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  It  is  accompanied  in  this  whole  distance  by 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  mutually  enveloping  each  other.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  be 
at  Franklin  iiirnace.  The  bed  here  is  about  one  hundred  feet  abovo  the  adjoining  land,  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  and  Irom  ten  to  forty  feet  wide.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  this  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  but  without  success.  It  frequently  congeals  in  the  hearth, 
before  time  is  allowed  to  get  it  out  in  a  liquid  state,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of  the 
iron  with  manganese.  All  thisdifBculty,  I  apprehend,  might  be  overcome,  if  a  method  could 
be  discovered  of  smelting  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  witli  anthracite  coal ;  os  the  Franklinite 
requh'es  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  liquid  state,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  charccaJ.  It  occurs  in  grains  imbedded  in  the  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
detached  in  concretions  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's-head  to  a  hickory-nut;  also  in 
regular  octohedral  crystals  eniarginated  on  the  angles,  small  at  Franklin,  but  very  perfect, 
with  brilliant  faces.  At  Sterling  the  crystals  are  largo  and  perfect,  I  have  one  from  that 
place  that  measures  sixteen  inches  around  the  base. 

"  Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. — At  Sterling,  three  miles  from  Franklin,  a  mountain  mass  of  this 
formation  presents  itself  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  as  Mr.  Nuttall  truly  observes, 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc  forms  as  it  were  a  paste,  in  which  the  crystals  of  Franldinito  are  thickly 
imbedded ;  in  feet,  a  metalliferous  porphyry.  This  appears  to  be  best  adapted  jbr  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  Franklinite  imbedded  in  the  zinc  ore  here,  is  highly  magnetic,  and 
may  be  all  separated  by  magnetic  cylinders,  recently  brought  into  use  to  separate  the  earthy 
oortior.  of  magnetic  iron  ore.    It  was  long  since  observed  that  this  ore  is  well  adacted  fot 
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the  mannfacture  of  the  best  braes,  atid  may  ba  employed  witliout  anj  previous  preparation. 
It  is  reduced  without  any  difficulty  to  a  metallic  state,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  the 
Bulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  Berthier  found  it  to  contain  oxide  of  zinc  88,  red  oxide  of 
manganese  12."  (See  Gordon's  Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey.) 

"  The  vein  or  series  of  veins  containing  the  Franklinite  iron  ore,  and  the  zinc,  I  iook  upon 
as  belonging,  moat  probably,  to  that  great  fyatem  of  parallel  veins  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
known  to  occur  so  extensively  in  the  same  primary  strata,  with  which  this  while  limestone 
is  in  contact.  According  to  this  view,  where  the  veins  have  bnrst  up  adjoiaing  the  common 
boundary  of  the  primary  region  and  the  blue  limestone,  they  have  altered  the  structure  of  the 
latter  rock,  nnd  imparted  to  it  those  minerals  which  never  show  themselves  in  limestone  but 
where  it  gives  evidence  that  it  has  sustained  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  and  a  partkl 
fusion.  Other  cases  of  a  like  nature  with  that  at  the  Pranklin  furnace,  occur  along  the  limit 
which  separates  the  secondary  from  the  primary  strata;  one  has  been  specified  as  existing- 
near  the  northeast  loot  of  Jenny  Jump,  and  I  have  encountered  indications  of  more  in  boiil- 
ilers  of  the  crystalline  limestone,  holding  crystals  of  various  minerals,  in  the  maimer  visible 
at  Sparta  and  Prsnklin.  These  boulders  are  numerous  neat  the  eastern  cor&er  of  Oxford 
township,  in  Warren.  All  these  facts  are  invested  with  much  scientifio  interest,  as  the 
changes  supposed  to  be  superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  igneous  causes,  are  connected 
with  discussions  involving  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  modem  geology."  {Geologi- 
cal Svrtiey  q/  Nevj  Jersey.) 

GoM.— This  precious  metal  exists  rather  widely  diffuged  through  the  southern  primai^ 
region  of  the  United  States,  The  auriferous  belt  lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  pri- 
mal)', and  may  be  said  to  stretch  from  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  "Virginia,  to  the  Bouth- 
westem  side  of  Georgia.  The  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz  whicb  penetrate  the 
gneiss  rocks,  mica  slates,  and  more  especially  the  talc  slates  of  this  rejrion.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  the  alluvium  composed  of  the  detritus  of  these  auriferous  veins  and  the  adjoining 
rocks.  As  the  features  under  which  the  gold  is  seen,  are  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole 
tract,  we,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  general  conception  of  the  structure,  position, 
and  contents  of  the  veins,  introduce  a  few  extracts  here  regarding  the  gold  of  Virginia, 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  its  occurrence  in  thd  other  states.  We  may  mention 
that  the  average  width  of  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  rooks  is  about  20  miles,  but  tlmt  only  a 
portion  of  the  quartz  veins  in  diis  range  are  auriterous,  while  wide  spaces  in  the  line  occur 
where  no  gold  in  quantity  sufficient  to  mine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

"In  Spottsylvania  and  the  adjacent  counties,  Orange,  Louisa,  Fluvanna  and  Bucking- 
ham, nnmerous  veins  have  been  wrought  for  sometime;  from  many  of  which  rich  returns 
have  been  procured,  and  under  improved  modes  of  operation  a  still  larger  profit  may  be 
expected, 

"  The  material  of  tho  veins.is  a  variegated  quartz,  sometimes  translucent,  at  others  opaque. 
It  is  generally  of  a  cellular  structure,  fractures  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  many  in- 
stances contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  dispersed  through  its  substance.  Its 
surface,  recently  exposed,  displays  a  variety  of  tipts  of  brown,  purple^  and  yellow,  of  such 
peculiar  aspect  as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer  spread  unequally  over  the  rock.  The  cavities 
are  often  filled  with  a  bright  yellow  ochre,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  generally 
contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sulphurel  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  is  another  accom- 
panying mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Morton's  mine, 
(Buckingham,)  it  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and  there,  as  in  other  places,  generally  contains  a 
portion  of  combined  gold.  In  the  Union  mine,  near  the  Rappahannock,  some  of  the  auri. 
ferous  veins  consist  largely  of  the  pyrites,  which  here  contains  so  much  of  the  precious 
metal  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  an  object  of  profit.  This  pyrites,  in  all  probability, 
was  at  some  former  period,  more  generally  difRised  throughout  al'  cne  auriferous  veins,  and 
by  its  decomposition,  gave  rise  to  the  peroxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  quartz  is  always 
more  or  less  imbued,  while  the  gold  existing  in  it  was  deposited  in  the  cells  and  fissures  of 
the  quartz.  Silver  is  occasionally  found  in  conneion  with  the  gold,  and  the  sulphurels  of 
copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few  instances  in  the  auriferous  rock. 

"  The  rocks  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  auriferous  veins,  vary  very  much  in  different 
localities,  Talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  a  variety  of  these,  abounding  in  garnets,  are 
the  most  usual.  They  are  commonly  of  a  soft  texture,  yielding  readily  to  the  blast,  and 
even  to  the  pick  or  spade  sometimes.  Instances  occur,  liowever,  in  which  the  walls  of  liio 
vein  are  of  such  hardness  as  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
ore.  Of  this  a  striking  example  is  exhibited  in  Morion's  mine,  where  the  rock  is  removed 
with  difficulty  even  by  the  blasting  process  while  at  Booker's  and  jome  other  mines,  its 
texture  is  so  rotten  that  it  rather  presents  the  ippearance  of  earth  than  rook.  Veins  dike 
the  latter,  under  fevourable  circumstances,  would  give  rise  to  what  are  teclinically  cailcd, 
deposit  mines ;  in  other  words,  collections  of  clay  and  saud  and  gravel,  enclosing  a  portion- 
of  gold,  ali  which  materials  have  been  removed  by  tho  action  of  torrents  or  streams  irMii- 
their  orioinol  ona'tion  in  tho  vein,  to  some  adjacent  ravine  or  hollow,  in  which  theyliava- 
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been  quietly  deposited.  Tlie  roelis  adjacent  to  the  quartz  are  often  auriferous,  and  in  seme 
inslances  have  beeu  found  sa  productive  as  tlie  quartz  itseK  Of  this,  several  striking  in- 
Btancea  occur  in  the  mines  of  Buckingham;  and  I  believe  liat  in  many  otlier  localities  the 
BBjne  condiljon  would  be  found  to  exist." 

"Besides  the  auriferotw  veins  of  the  region  in  which  gold  oeciu's,  there  exist  many  other 
veins  of  quartz  agreeing  with  those  which  have  been  found  productive  in  nearly  all  particu- 
lars, save  that  of  containing  a  valuable  proportion  of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  none  of  these  veins  are  entirely  destitute  of  gold,  and  in  many  instances  no  doubt 
the  prosecution  of  the  vein  would  lead  to  the  discovetr  at  other  points  of  it,  of  an  ore  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  extraction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  Huriferous  character,  more  or  less,  pervades  the  quartz  veins  generally,  even 
OB  &r  as  their  western  limit  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  character 
of  them  all,  and  the  obvious  contemporaneousness  qf  their  origin,  would  seem  to  give  great 
plaasibility  to  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  western  part  of  Albemarle,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  equally  remote,  from  the 
gold  region,  as  usually  defined,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  Blue 
Ridge  as  the  proper  western  boundary  of  the  auriferous  rocks.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  numerous  large  quartz  veins  ranging  along  the  valley  between  the  Southwest  Mountain 
and  Blue  Ridge,  becomes  in  this  point  of  view  a  matter  of  great  importance;  and  should 
the  auriferous  character  be  found  pervading  these  veins,  as  is  not  improbably  the  fact,  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  gold  region  of  the  state  will  scarcely  liave  a  parallel  upon  the 
globe."   (  Geologieal  Reeonnoissance  of  Virginia.') 

Grold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  a  talc  slate  formation  in  Somerset,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Vermont,  but  whether  there  will  ever  be  found  here  any  extensive  auriferous  tract 
is  at  present  uncertain. 

The  other  precious  metals  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  to  justify  any 
special  mention  of  them;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the 
crystallized  minerals  of  the  country,  which,  in  New  England  especially,  are  found  in  great 
profusion,  presenting  some  varieties  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist. 

True  volcanic  rocks  are  nowhere  seen  among  the  formations  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  western  side,  especially  of  the  vast  Chippe- 
wayan  chain,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  are  distributed  in  remarkable  abundance. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  Slates  with  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "Proceedings  of  tha  Geological  Society  of  ILnndon,"*  on  the  Physical  Geog^raphy 
and  Geology  of  the  region  between  the  Miaaiesippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  The  district  includes  the  vast  tract  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  361h  to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  principal  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  the, Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  tlie  Mi^is- 
sippi  to  that  range,  circle  round  its  southern  termination,  and  are  prolonged  into  Mexico, 
and  northward  to  an  unknown  distance. 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains  consist,  as  &r  as  they  have  been  examined,  of  primary  formations, 
and  their  eastern  chain,  the  Black  Hills,  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  green-sione,  amygdaloid, 
and  other  igneous  rocks.  Chains  of  primary  mountains,  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  vol- 
canic tracts,  constitute  the  country  between  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific ;  but  to 
the  east  of  tJiat  range  are  several  nearly  horizontal  formations,  of  the  limits  or  the  relative 
age  of  which  little  is  known. 

"  The  country  from  the  fells  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  plains  included  within  the  Rocky  Moimtaina, 
is  composed  of  a  red  salifecous  sand-stone,  containing  beds  of  clay ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  same  formation  extends  into  Mexico,  and  that  the  red  sand-stone  described  by  Humboldt 
as  occurring  extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  may  belong  to  it.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  eand-stone  is  red,  but  it  is  sometimes  gray  or  white.  The  saline  contents 
are  principally  muriate  of  soda,  but  other  salts  of  bitter  and  cathartic  properties  likewise 
abound.  Brine  springs  are  of  general  occurrence ;  and  rock-salt  is  found  in  large  beds  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  south  of  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  of  the  hanks  of  the  ravines,  is  often  also  thickly  en- 
crusted with  saline  matter.  Gypsum  is  likewise  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  and 
fossils  are  said  to  abound  in  thr  sand-stone  on  the  river  Platte.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  formation  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  boulders,  apparently 
■derived  from  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  at  a  distance  from  them  it  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  loose 
barren  sand,  tha  drifting  of  which  the  author  conceives  may  partially  conceal  the  existence 
of  other  formations,  especially  of  that  green-sand  which  occurs  so  extensively  on  the  Mis- 
eouri  above  the  river  Platte. 

"At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  up  their  declivity, 

are  various  conglomerates  and  gray  and  red  sand-stones,  dipping  at  high  angles;  but  these 

*  Communicflied  I>r  B.  D.  Rogerg,  of  PlUladelplita.    See  No.  37,  of  ProcBedings,  ic. 
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deposits  are  not  considerefl  to  belong  to  the  great  sand-stone  foriiiu,tion,-as  they  contain  no 
salt. 

"In  ascending  the  Missouri  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  the  baiife  are  in 
many  eases  composed  of  limestone  cliffs,  200  and  300  feet  hig-h,  containing  ProductE,  Tere- 
bratulse,  and  Encrini:  hills  of  this  limestone  occur  also  near  the  Chariton,  and  in  the  same 
district  is  good  bituminous  coal. 

"  Abowe  the  junction  of  the  Platte  with  the  Missouri  are  beds  of  sand-atone  and  dark  blue 
shale,  and  a  little  higher,  adjacent  to  the  Au  Jacqiie,  are  high,  perpendicular  blii^  of  a 
formation  considered  to  be  true  chalk.  This  deposit  extends  for  several  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri, and  it  occurs  further  down  the  river  about  the  mouth  of  the  Omawhaw ;  but  its  lateral 
extent  is  not  known.  No  flints  have  yet  been  noticed  ire  situ,  but  pebbles  and  nodules  of 
flints,  similar  to  thpse  so  abundant  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Thames,  are  numerous  lower  down 
the  river,  even  as  low  as  the  Mississippi.  Belemnites  have  been  picked  lip  in  the  same 
district. 

"  I'rora  below  the  Big  Bend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  both  on  the  Missouri  and  the  yellow- 
stone  River,  is  a  vast  formation,  said  1«  be  very  rich  in  fossils,  indicating'  an  upper  secondary 
group ;  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  imbedded  resembles  very  closely  some  of  the 
green-sand  beds  of  Europe.  The  fossils  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  a  Hamite,  a  Gryphaa 
considered  to  be  the  Qryph<Ea  Cohimba,  and  Belemnites  compressus.  This  formation  has 
not  been  traced  continuously  over  the  whole  area  alluded  lo,  but  the  same  fossils  have  been 
broiight  from  the  beds  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow-stone  Rivers,  and  from  their  springs  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  they  have  likewise  been  found  west  of  that  range. 

"  Above  the  Big  Bend  -jccurs  also  an  extensive  range  of  horizontal  beds  of  lignite,  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  clay,  forming  blufls  200  and  300  feet  high,  and  continuous  for  several  days' 
journey.  Lignil«  is  also  tbund  on  the  Cherry  Eiver,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Powder  River,  in  beds  from  3  to  9  feet  thick.  This  formation  is  conceived 
to  be  more  recent  than  that  which  contains  the  fossils,  as  the  latter  has  a  slight  westerly 
dip,  and  therefore  may  underlie  it. 

"  Silicified  trunks  of  trees  ate  stated  to  have  been  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  are  considered  by  the  traders  lo  have  fallen  from  the  blulS. 

"  No  recent  volcanic  production  appears  to  have  yet  been  brought  iVom  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  pumice  which  annually  descends  the 
Missouri ;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  quarter  whence  it  is  derived.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains, however,  from  Uie  Salmon  River  to  beyond  Lewis's  River,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  the  insulated  mountains  called  the  Butts,  the  country  is  said  to  be  composed 
cf  lava  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  deep,  extensive  fissures,  having  a  general  direction  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountains. 

"  Volcanic  mounds,  cracked  at  the  top  and  surrounded  by  fissures,  are  numerous  over  the 
whole  region;  but  no  lava  appears  to  have  flown  from  them,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  , 
they  were  formed  by  the  action  of  elastic  or  gaseous  matter.  In  many  places,  deep  circular 
funnels,  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  penetrate  the  surface.  For  more  than  40  miles  the  Colum- 
bia runs  between  perpendicular  clifls  of  lava  and  obsidian,  from  200  lo  300  feet  high,  which 
are  traversed  by  great  fissures,  and  present  all  the  phenomena  of  dykes  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    The  Malador  branch  of  the  Columbia  flows  through  a  similar  gorge. 

"We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  accounts  previously  given  of  the  great  salt  lake, 
which  has  lately  been  journeyed  round,  and  as  ta  n  d  lo  1  no  outlet,  tliough  it  receives 
two  considerable  streams  of  firesh  water.  Tl  1  g  h  f  th  lake  is  estimated  to  be  150 
miles,  and  its  breadth  40  or  50. 

"  Thermal  springs  abound  along  the  base  n  h  d  f  tl  e  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
the  volcanic  district.  They  are  stated  to  vary  n  t  mpent  f  m  blood-heat  to  the  boiling- 
point;  and  to  form,  fl-om  Uieir  earthy  contents  1  m  nd  sometimes  of  a  pure  white, 
hai'd,  siliceous  nature,  and  at  others  of  a  subst  n  h  h  n  d  ymg,  becomes  pulverulent. 
In  the  volcanic  district  some  of  the  springs  e  sad  t  b  ur;  and  many  sulphureous 
springs  occur  both  in  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Lastly,  pure  sulphur  has  been  occasion- 
ally seen  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  but  none  in 
tlie  volcanic  district." 
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SiTBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

North  America,  contains  two  forest-regions,  \Ue  Eastern  and  Western,  and  an  interme 
diate  uQWooded  region. 

The  Eastern  part  oF  this  continent  is,  or  rather  whs,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  civilisa 
lion,  occupied  by  an  uubroItGii  forest;  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mesican  Sea, 
and  westward  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  though  more  irregularly,  being  confined  to  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  streams  on  approaching'  its  termination.  The  only  encroachments 
by  iinwooded  districls,  or  Prairies,  are  in  the  North,  tUroug'h  the  central  parts  of  lilinois, 
Indiana,  and  even  Ohio ;  and  in  the  South,  through  a  part  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests  known,  and  notwith- 
standing so  much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  still  holds  dominion 
over  far  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  soil;  though  spots  where  it  presents  its  primeval  aspect, 
untouched  by  the  Woodman's  axe,  or  the  fires  of  the  Hunter,  are  now  rare  The  only 
points  that  naturally  escape  its  sway,  are  a  few  marshes  bathed  with  sea-wal  o  unde 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  summits  of  a  few  mountains  in  the  north  n  pa  t  of 
New  England. 

This  vast  forest  is  composed  of  about  140  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  n  ll  n 
eighty  attain  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  characteristic  t  ns  as  d  * 
tinguisbing  this  from  other  forests,  are  the  Hickories  (Carya),  the  Tupelos  (,Ny  a)  the 
Liriodendron  or  Tulip-tree,  the  Taxodium  or  American  Cypress,  the  Locust  (Ji  t  a)  the 
Gymnocladus,  and  the  Negunda  It  is  further  remarkable  for  possessing  num  ou  Oaks, 
Ashes,  and  Pines,  several  Magnolias,  a  Gordonia,  a  Plane,  a  Cupressus,  a  Liquidambar,  a 
Tree  Andromeda,  three  Gleditschias,  a  Virgilia,  a  Laurus,  three  species  of  Celtis,  two  of 
Jfeculus,  two  Walnuts,  and  throe  Tilias. 

Within  this  wooded  region  ftre  found  only  such  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  general 
require  more  or  leas  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  our  cultivated  grounds  and  pastures  being  so  exclusively  occupied  by  introduced 
plants;  end  were  the  forest  permitted  lo  regain  possession  of  the  soil,  these  exotics  would 
be  driven  out  altogether,  or  confined  to  the  sea-shore,  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  or 
the  summits  of  a  few  hills  in  exposed  situations. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  140  species  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  I  u  nbler 
plants,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  hy  a  division  into  districts,  for  the  n  o^t  part 
gradually  blending  into  each  other,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  seem  pretty  stro  gly  mark 
ed  in  nature. — 1.  The  northern,  extondiog  as  far  south  as  lat.  44",  at  least  on  tl  e  coast. — 
2.  The  middle,  from  laL  44°  to  35°,  and  which  is  distinctly  divided  by  the  AUeghan  es  into 
two  sub-regions :  a  third  should  be  added,  ibr  the  southern  termination  of  the  AUeghan  es 
requires  a  place  by  itself. — 3.  The  soxttkeni,  from  lat  35°  to  lat.  27°  in  Plor  da,  beyond 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Ware,  the  character  of  the  Nortli  American  vegetation  s  merged 
in  the  Tropical 

1.  The  Noetubbn  DisraicT. — The  forest  commences  on  the  north  with  the  Spr  cps  at 
first  almost  exciysively ;  but  fdrther  south,  appear  among  them  the  Arbor  vitE  (T/  ya  o  ci 
dentalis),  the  Red  and  White  Pines,  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  Hackmatack  or  American 
Larch.  These  trees,  all  of  the  Pine  tamily,  form  such  deep-shaded  woods,  that  often  scarce 
a  plant  can  exist  beneath ;  unl^s  it  be  Uie  Pyrolas,  the  Coptis  trifolia,  tie  Goodyeras,  the 
Gualtheria  procumbens  and  hispidula,  the  Mitchella,  and  such  planls  as  may  be  said  to  he 
naturally  etiolated,  or  destitute  of  any  green  colour,  as  the  Monotropas,  Ptetospora,  and  the 
Condiorhizas.  They  also  to  a  certain  exteijf  modify  the  climate,  their  evergreen  foliage 
prolonging  the  duration  of  snow  by  keeping  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  deciduous  woods 
produce  rather  the  contrary  eifect,  by  reverberating  heat  The  deciduous  woods  do  not 
extend  quite  so  far  north  as  the  Pine,  and  become  more  and  more  prevalent  on  advancing 
south.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  following  few  species  of  trees;  the  Canoe  Birch 
the  Yellow  and  Black  Birch,  Quercus  ambigua,  Populus  balsamifera,  P.  tremuloides  and 
grand identala,  the  true  Sugar  Maple,  the  Red  Maple,  and  Red  Beech.  The  American  Elm 
may  almost  be  called  a  Canadian  liee,  for  it  is  in  the  north  that  "  this  most  magnificent  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone"  attains  its  finest  proportions. 

The  waderiDOod  consists  of  the  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples,  4  Cherries,  Sanroucus 
pubens.  Viburnum  lantanoides  and  oxycoccus,  the  Diervilla  and  three  species  of  Xylosteum 
numerous  Willows,  the  Rhodora,  Ledum  latifolium  and  Kalmia  glauca,  several  species  of 
Ribes,  Shepherdia  Canadensis,  Spiraia  tomentosa,  4  Roses,  some  species  of  Amelan'-hicr 
Sorbus  Americana,  the  Nemopanthee,  Rhamnus  alnifollus,  Corylus  rostratn,  AInus  nudu 
Jata,  Pinus  Bankaiana,  Juniperus  prostrata  and  Taxus  Canadensis,  the  red-flowering  Rasp 
berry,  Betula  pumik  and  populifolia,  and  Aronia  melacocarpa.  Climbing  pianta  seem  lo  bt 
almost  wanting,  unless  Lonicera  parviilora  and  hirsuta  belong  to  this  region,  few  others 
wandering  from  more  southern  latitudes. 

The  herliacecus  and  smaller  planls  present  a  large  number  of  species  common  to  Europe 
and  Siberia,  subject,  however,  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  species  is  really  native  of  both 
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continents  that  does  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  veg-etation  ii; 
Eimiiar  tiiroughout;  to  the  exclusion  of  conrse  of  ali  trees,  and  the  larger  shrubs  with  three 
or  tour  exceptjons.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  species  differ,  the  genera  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Nortli  generally,  and  the  paucity  of  peculiar  forms  is  remarkable.  We  can 
only  namr*  (besides  the  three  shrubs  Diervilk  Neoiopanthes,  and  Rhodora)  Dalitiarda,  and 
Sj  uplooarpus  — and  ot  other  <A  aracter  «tic  plants  Aqi  leg-  a  Canadens  s,  Corydal  s  gla  cs 
Viola  Ca  ladensi*  three  Geuns  severitl  Potentillas  some 
species  of  Rubu%  Heraoleum  lanatun  C  Luta  bulbifera 
Aralia  nud  caul  s  and  h  «p  da,  Curnus  Canadens  s  Arethu''a 
bulbosa  Habenara  orbcukta  anl  grandiflora  luth  otbpc 
specie",  TcoUius  Amercanus,  D-acena  boreal  2  bmiia 
c  nas,  3  spec  ea  of  StrepLopus  and  Tnlliuni  Panax  tri- 
fol  um  Afeter  aounixnatus  anl  macrophyllus  Cypripedmm 
ariet  nuin  Tofiel  I  a  gliitmosa,  Parnassia  Carol  nlana, 
S  VL.rt  a  deflexa  Linn  Canadense  Veratram  \  nde  the 
beaut  hil  Polygak  pauc  fol  a,  seveial  Lycopod  urns  Coma 
ropsis  fra^anoides,  Tussiiago  palniata,  and  various  bast- 
frages  iJig.  1075.). 

Of  aquatic  plants,  there  seem  to  lie  scarce  any  peculiar 
to  this  region,  but  seperal  of  the  more  showy  species  of  a 
warmer  clime,  wander  far  into  these  latitudes. — In  a  forest- 
region  the  gramirteoTis  plants  have  hut  little  opportunity 
to  grow  in  society :  the  Carices  predominate  in  exposed 
innr&heB  as  in  all  northern  climates,  mixed,  however,  with 
some  species  of  Glyceria  and  Calamagrostis,  and  among 
all  tiie  white  tufls  of  the  Eriophorums  become  conspicu- 
ous Were  we  called  upon  to  give  a  name  to  this  region 
from  tile  prevalence  of  some  particular  tribe  of  plants,  after 
the  degant  method  of  Schouw,  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  make  a  selection,  though  Ihe  Spruces  seem  rather  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

2,  The  Mii>DiB  District. — Here  the  forest  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  numer- 
ous Oaks,  Hickories,  and  Ashes,  by  the  Liriodendron,  the  Liquidamlar,  two  Nyssas,  the 
Platanus  occidentalis,  the  two  Walnuts,  the  Red  Birch,  Celtis  occidentalia,  the  White  Cedar 
(Ciipressus  thuyoides),  and  the  Red  or  Virginia  Juniper,  several  Pines,  the  Tilias,  the  Black- 
Sugar  and  Whiie  Maples,  the  Negundo  or  Ash-!eaved  Maple,  Ostrya  Virginica  and  Carpi- 
mis  Americana,  the  Peralmon  ^Dwispyrus),  and  Ilex  opaca.  The  uTulerviood  consists  of  the 
Cornus  fiorida  and  Cercis  Canadensis,  so  conspicuous  in  spring,  the  one  for  its  white,  and  the 
other  for  its  purple  blossoms;  the  Button-hush  {Cephula'nihus'),  Lanriis  sassafras  and  Ben- 
zoin, Quercus  Bannisteri  and  chinquapin,  three  Alders,  the  Wax-myrtle,  the  Comptonia,  the 
Wihih-Hazel  {Hamamelit  Virgittica),  (Jig.  1076.),  which  puts  forth  its  flowers  at  the  very 
close  of  the  season;  numerous  species  ofVaccinium,  Cornus, 
and  Viburnum;  the  Sambuous  Canadensis,  the  American 
Hazel,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Zauthoxylnm  Iraxineum,  Ceanothns 
Americonus;  Rhus  typhina,  gkbra,  copallina  and  venenata; 
numerous  Cratregi,  the  Wild  Crab  (Malus  coronaria),  Aro- 
nia  arbutifolia,  me  Itea,  several  Andromedas,  two  Azaleas, 
Hydrangea  arborescens ;  Dirca  paluslris,  our  only  species  of 
the  Tbymeleie ;  the  Kalmias,  three  species  of  Euonymus,  the 
Papaw.Clethras,  Chionanthus  Virginica,  and  Magnolia  glauca. 
Most  of  the  trees  and  slirubs  mentioned  under  the  last  region 
have  disappeared,  or  ere  found  only  on  the  mountains.  The 
Willows  have  become  much  less  numerous,  both  in  species 
and  individuals.  It  is  in  Ihe  northern  borders  of  this  region 
also,  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  autumnal  foliage  so  celebrated  for  its 
voried  tints,  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  magnificence; 
where  the  red  Maple,  the  scarlet  Oak,  yellow  Birch,  and  the 
purple  Nyssa,  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  dark  green. 
of  the  Pines. — Climbing  plants  now  make  their  appearance,  as  various  Grapes,  Ampelopsia 
hederacea,  Rhus  radicans,  Celastrus  soandens,  Clematis  Virginiana,  Meniapermum  Cana- 
dense,  Ihe  Apios  and  Amphicarpea,  Dioscorea  villosa,  Milwnia  scandens,  Gonolobi,  and  some- 
Phaseoli,  Polygonum  scandens  and  cilinode,  and  especially  the  difierent  species  of  Sicilax, 
which  form  tlie  underwood  into  tangled  thickets. 

Heihaceoiis  plants  are  found  in  great  variety.  In  the  spring,  Houstonia  Cffirulea,  the  Po- 
dophyllum and  Sanguiaaria,  Diclytra  cacullaria,  Thalictrum  anemonoides.  Ranunculus  fasci- 
ciilaris,  the  Dentarias,  several  Violas,  Claytonia  Virginiana,  Sasifi'aga  Virginiana,  Phlox 
eiihulata.  Engeron  faellidifolium  Erythronium,  Senecio  aureus,  come  into  flower. — These  are 
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1  Lecheas,  the  Solea,  eeveral  PolygalaH 
s  Desmodiums  and  I  tspp 
dezas,  Triosteum  perfolintiim,  Campanula.  Aiaericanis,  the  tlue  Lobelias,  various  sppc  es  of 
Asclepiae,  three  Apjcynums,  Obolaria  Virginica,  Polemonium  replans,  Pulmonaria  Virgmi 
ca,  the  Monardas,  Cunila  Mariana,  Collinsonia  Canadensis,  the  Pycnanthemums  and  several 
Scutellarias,  the  Phryraa,  Hjssopus  nepetoides  and  Sorophulariifoiius,  the  yellow  Gerar  lia'i 
Pentstemon  pubesccns  and  liEvigatum,  Epiphagus  Virginiana  and  two  Orobanchee,  Asarum 
Canadense,  Arum  dracontiom  and  triphjllum,  Cimicifiig'a  racemosa,  two  Ascyrum=  Bapt  s  a 
tinctoria,  Chimaphila  raaculata,  Sibbatia  gracilis  and  angularis,  Aristolochia  seipcntaria, 
three  Corailorhizas,  the  Apleclrom,  a  single  Orchis,  Spiranthes  tortilie,  Triphora  pendula, 
Malaxia  liliifolia,  four  Cypripediums,  Uvularia  perfoliala  aiid  sesailifolia,  the  Gyromw,  Smi 
lacina  racemosa,  Tephrosia  Virginiana,  a  few  Umbelliferfe,  Helonias  erythrosperma  Aletris 
la.rinu>Ba,  Liliura  Philadelphicom,  Hypoxis  erecta,  Tradescantia  Virginica,  a  Sisyrhynchiuni, 
^'9rhena  hastata  and  urticifolia,  a,  single  Antirrbbum,  the  Sarothra,  some  (Enotheras,  Sjlene 
stellate,  several  Eapatoriuras  and  some  species  of  Uatris,  Senicio  hieracifolius,  the  varying^ 
leaved  Nabali,  LacCuca  elongata,  some  species  of  Cniciis,  Cacalia  atriplicifolia,  three  or  ibur 
Hieraciume,  Krigla  amplexicaulis  and  Virginica,  Gnaphalium  pol)|cephalum  and  purpureum, 
some  Erigerons,  Lysimachia  ciliata  and  quadrilblia,  Linnm  Virginianum,  Hypericum  puncta- 
tura,  Anvchia  dicholomo,  OntBmodiura  hispiduni,  Leptandra  Virginica,  Polygonum  Vir^ini- 
annnn,  Corydalis  aurea,  Crotolaria  sagittulis,  some  species  of  Phlox,  Cuphea  vtscosissima, 
the  Hydrastis,  Bucknera  Americana,  Araiia  racemosa,  Polygonella  articulata,  Spermacoce 
tenuior,  tbe  MitchelJa,'  Comandra  umbeyata,  various  Galiums,  two  Ammanias,  Parietaria 
Pennsylvanica,  Kuhni  eupatorioidea,  and  an  Elepfcintopua ; — and  in  the  low  grounds,  by  the 
Euchroma  coccinea,  Secodon  verticillatum,  Proserpinaca  palustris  and  pectinata,  the  Sauru- 
rus,  Gratiola  aurea  and  Virginica,  Elodea  Virginica,  Lysiraachia  hybrida  and  tacemoaa,  three 
or  four  Hypericums,  Ludwigia  alternifolia,  Penthorum  sodoides,  Lilium  superbura,  Hibiscua 
moscbeutos,  the  Scaclet  Lobelia,  the  Plrarkia,  Oxycoccus  macrocarpa,  Asclepias  ineamata, 
Mimulus  alatus  and  ringens,  Justicitt  pedunculosa,  Biehmeria  cylindrica  and  the  semi-pcllu- 
cid  Urtica  pumila,  Pogonia  ophioglossoides  and  the  Calopogon,  the  beautiful  tribe  of  the 
Habenarias,  Heloniasi  (iioica,  several  Polygonums,  the  genera  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Iris 
versicolor,  some  Sparganiums,  and  Caladium  Virginicum. — The  auliimn  is  ushered  in  with 
a  profusion  of  Asters  and  Solidagos  (^^.  1077.),  more  conspicuous,  however,  in  the  north- 
east, the  Chrysopsis  Mariana,  Rudbeckia  iaciniata  and  Heliopsis  liEvis,  e  few  Ilelianthi, 
Cassia  Mnrjlandica  and  chanifficrista,  Acalypha  Virginica,  Trichostema  dichotoms,  Bidens 
bipinnata : — the  low  grounds  are  sometimes  all  golden,  with  the  flowers  of  the  Bidens  cbry- 
santhemoides  and  trichosperma ;  or  in  other  places  the  purple  heads  of  Vernonia  Novebora- 
oonsis  become  conspicuous,  the  Whorl ed-leaved  Eopatoriums  and  E.  perfoliatum,  Helenium 
ttutumnale  Ambrosia  trifida  Cbelone  glabra  tbe  Purple  Gerardias,  Polygala  cruciata  and 
purpu  ei,  bp  a  tl  es  cernua  and  abov    a  1  tl  e  bea  t  ul  blue  of  Gentiana  c  '    ' 


Many  fine-flow  er  g  aguaf  cs  are  fo  nd  m  tl  re„  o  tl  p  Nymphoea  odorata  and  Nuphar 
advena,  the  Villarsia,  tbe  Hydropeitis  (Jig.  1078.),  tiie  Orontium,  Pontederia  cordata,  Hele- 
r&nthera  reniformia,  tbe  Schollera,  various  singular  Sag-iltarias,  numerous  Utriculorias,  Hy- 
pericum angulosom,  Vallisneria  Americana,  Udora  Canadensis,  Sparganium  fluitans,  the 
Fucoid-like  Podostemon,  Bidens  Beckii,  the  curious  Hottonia  inflala,  Eriocaulon  flavidulum 
and  an  undescribed  species;  and  among  grantineous  plants,  Eleocharis  suhterminalis  anc 
Juncus  militaris,  besides  the  large  and  beautiful  Zizania  aquatica.  Of  other  gramineous 
plants,  many  interesting  Grassea,  includinj;  some  peculiar  forms,  make  their  appearance 
Varices  still  prevail  in  the  marshes,  though  less  exclusively  than  in  the  north,  giving  place 
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to  Rhynchosporas,  Cyperi,  the  Dulichiiim,  the  numerous  articulateiJ  Junci,  and  even  srnie 
Scleriaa;  hut  the  Eriophorums  have  mostly  disappeared,  except  E.  Virgin icum,  nid  are 
replaced  hy  hrown  Tridiophorums. — The  Ferns,  notwithataoding  the  minuteness  ol  ^heit 
eeeda,  which  Beeois  to  admit  of  their  transportation  by  the  winds  to  great  distances,  are  found 
to  be  nearly  all  different  from, those  of  the  eastern  continent:  among  the  more  remarltable 
are,  aclimber,  Lygodium  palmatum,  reminding  ua  of  the  Tropics,  tivo  Bolrychiums  and 
Osmundas,  a  Slrutliiopleris,  numerous  Aspidiums  and  Aspleniums,  four  species  of  Pterin, 
tivo  Woodwardias,  the  Onoclea,  Adiantuni  pedatum,  and  a  minute  Schizea. 

We  iiave  mentioned  that  this  district  is  divided  hj  the  AUeghsnies  into  two  distinct 
regions.  This  happens  less  from  the  height  of  these  ridges,  acting  as  a  harrier  to  the  mi- 
gration of  plants,  than  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  soil,  in  fjie  wide-spread  basin  of 
the  Ohio.  The  consequence  of  the  horizontal  slmtifica  tion  of  the  roclis,  everywhere  of  a 
yielding  character,  is  here  seen  in  the  narrow  and  winding  water-courses,  flowing  with  a 
gentle  and  unifonn  cun^t,  tlie  height  of  the  waters  ever  varying,  from  tlie  frequent  rains ; 
lakes,  too,  being  entirely  ateent,  and  atill  water  of  any  description,  or  even  mill-seats,  rarely 
lo  be  met  with; — wJien  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  unexpected 
Ecarcity  of  Aquatics  Eeems  less  surprising.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
borders  of  the  water-courses  in  many  places  are  subject  to  overflow,  marshes  are  singularly 
rare ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  almost  total  absence  of  Pine-woods,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  small  proportion  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  Accordingly,  on  comparing  tlie  Flora  of 
the  Ohio  basin  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  in  similar  latitudes,  the  absent  species  are 
ffiund  to  consist  for  the  most  part  either  of  Aquatics,  of  Mnrsh-plants,  or  of  such  as  are  only 
adapted  to  an  arid  soil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plants  make  their  appearance  which 
are  unltnown  east  of  the  mountains.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
prevalence  of  Limestone  in  the  west,  we  do  not  possess  sufBcient  data  to  determine;  yet 
some  plants  are  said  to  he  confined  to  limestone  soil,  thoggh,  it  would  seem,  far  less  exclu- 
sively than  in  the  case  of  Saline  plants.  We  will  here  enumerate  some  of  Iho  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  each  region. 

In  the  toesterti  section,  among  trees,  Tilia  heterophylla,  jEsculus  pallida,  (he  Virgilia,  the 
Locust,  Gleditschia  triacaathos  and  brachycarpa,  the  Gymnocladua,  the  Wild  Cherry,  Quer- 
cus  imbricaria  and  macrocarpa,  the  Cotton-wood  (Papuhis  Canadensu),  confined  to  the 
banks  of  rivers ;  Ulmus  fiilva  and  the  Wild  Mulberry  (Morus  rubra),  the  Pecan-nut  Hickory, 
the  Hackbeiry  (Celtis  crassifoHa);  Carya  sulcata,  tlie  Planern,  Fraxinus  quadrangulata ; — 
among  shrubs.  Hibiscus  militaris,  Rhus  oromatica,  Darlingtonia  brachyloba  and  glandulosa, 
Gillenift  stipulacea,  Rosa  rubifolia,  an  Adelitt,  Euonymus  obovatus,  a  Rhamiius,  an  Amorpha, 
Celtis  tenuifolia,  the  Hamiltonia,  and  Hydrangea  nivea;  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  parasitic 
Mistletoe  (ViscMmjflanescciis)  most  abounds,  and  its  evergreen  tufts  adhering  to  the  brauches 
of  trees,  compensate,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  absence  of  Pmes : — of  climbing-  plants,  we 
may  name  Menispermum  LyonL  Momordica  echiaata,  two  Gonolobi  and  the  Enslenia,  Vitia 
riparia  and  another  species,  and  Aiistolochia  eipho  and  tomentosa : — among  kerbar.eotis  plants, 
the  delicate  vernal  Erigenia,  the  Stylipus,  ColJinsia  vema,  the  Jeffersonia,  Meconopsis  peti- 
olata  and  diphylla,  Dentaria  maxima,  Hesperis  pinnatifida,  the  Polanisia,  Silene  regia  and 
rotundiiblia,  Trifbliom  reflexom  and  stoloniferum,  Onosmodium  molle;  various  Phacelias, 
Hydrophyllums  and  EUisias;  the  Nemophila,  Dracocephalum^  cordtttuni,  the  Isau thus,  the 
Synandra ;  two  or  three  Hedeomas,  Scutellarias  and  Verbenas ;  Seymeria  macrophylla,  Ge- 
rardia  aiiriculata,  Capraria  niullifida,  Pachyaandra  procumbens,  some  Delphiniums  and 


Hypericums,  Sedum  pulchellum  and  ternatura,  Cacalia  reniformis  and  suaveolens,  Polymi 
Canadensis  and  Uvedalia,  Parthenium  integrifoliuai,  Bellis  integrifiilia,  and  various  other 
Compositts;  the  Frazera,  Plantago  oordata.  Euphorbia  dentata  and  others,  Erythromiom 
albidum,  two  or  three  Heucheras,  Aconttura  uncinatum,  some  species  of  Phlox,  Talinura 
tpretifolium,  the  Zanthorhiza,  Baptisia  alba  and  auslralis;  Paronychia  dichotoma,  Smilacinal 
umbelluiata,  Spermacoce  glabra,  Gentiana  anjarelloides,  Valeriana  pauciflora,  and  Actino- 
meris  helianthoidea; — among  gramineous  plants,  TIniola  latifolia,  the  Diarrhena,  a  Melica, 
some  Carices,&c.: — and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  o(  aquatic  plants,  a 
fev/  make  their  way  throughout  this  region,  but  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  west  of  the 
ifiasissippi,  as  the  Hydropeltis,  Nuphar  advena,  the  Podostemon  and  Schollera,  the  Ponte- 
drria ;  and  we  can  even  name  one  which  seems  to  be  peculiar,  the  Heterantliera  ovalis. 

The  section  east  of  the  AUeghanies  is  characterised  by  some  of  the  Pines,  the  White 
Cedar  {Gupresnus  tkuyaides),  Ctuercus  prinus  and  coccinea,  even  the  American  Chestnut, 
^nd  perhaps  the  Red  Birch  (^Betula  mgra) : — tmong  shrubs,  by  the  various  species  of  PrinOs, 
some  Viburnums,  Azalea  viscosa,  Clethra  alnifolia,  the  Itea,  the  Kolmias,  wnich  might  give 
a  name  to  this  region;  Andromeda  racemosa,  Vaccinium  dumosum,  and.  Indeed,  the  whole 
genus  is  much  more  prevalent;  (he  Leiopliyllum,  Cratpgus  parvilblia,  the  Comptonia,  Aro- 
nia.  arbutifolia,  Quercus  Bannisteri,  two  Alder=,  and  Myrica  cenfera  — among  climbing 
plants,  by  Vitis  labrusca,  ffistivalis  and  corditolia,  and  the  various  «pecies  of  femilax  ara 
more  abundant,  and  some  seem  peculiar: — of  kerbaceotts  plants,  by  Sarracenia  purpurea 
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t^Jig.  I07D.)*i  Polj'gala  lutea  and  purpurea,  ^schynomene  hispida,  the  three 
pliyUums,  several  Ludwjgms,  Eryngium  Virginmii 
rosea,  Graliola  aurea,  Lysimauhii  racemo^  two  or  three  species 
of  Xyris  and  Frjocaiilon,  the  Dilatris  and  Lopliiola,  iVarthecium 
Amencaniim,  Xerophylluin  a-phode!oides,  Hiidionia  ericoides  and 
■wme  Heliaiitiiemunis,  Aremria  Equariosa,  two  Ascyrums,  several 
Desmodiums  and  LeipedezaK,  the  Purple  floweied  Thaspium,  Kn- 
gia  Tirginica ,  various  Eupatormms,  Asters  and  Sohdagoa,  Baccha- 
iis  haliniitolia,  GeriLrdia  flata,  the  Schwalbea,  Euphoibia  ippcachu- 
aca,  Corallorhiza  multiflora  and  Wisteriana,  Pogonia  verticillata, 
Spiranthes  cernua,  various  Habenarjas,  Caladium  Virginicum,  some 
Spiririnmnis,  Bident  chryBsnthemoides,  Gentiana  aogustilolia,  the 
purple  flowered  Drosera  filifotmia,  and  among  grasses  the  subter 
raii'ous-flowering  Amphicarpon      This  region  la  also  reraaikaMe 

for  the  absence  of  the  Trifolmms,  Sedums,  Dodecatheon  <ind  even 

Delphiniums  and  Loniceras,  and,  m  common  with  the  whole  forest 
■egion,  peihnpa  of  Chenopodmm  — Aqaahc  plants  abound  throughout,  and  of  those  tliat  are 
peculiar,  the  Orontiuiu  is  the  most  remarkable ;  but  tlie  Delaware  presents  such  strikmg 
features  with  regard  to  these  plants,  aa  Ui  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  Tliis  great  estuary 
affording  free  access  to  the  tides,  from  its  funnel  form,  and  being  nowhere  constricted  by 
rooks,  these  have  moulded  its  bed  more  uniformly  than  in  the  rival  estuaries  to  the  north 
and  south;  its  bordei-s  present  niost  extensive  flats,  twice  a  day  subject  la  overflow,  while 
the  river  water  is  kept  back  for  upwards  of  seventy  miles;  and  the  same,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
takes  place  in  its  various  arms.  As  for  as  this  fresli  tide-water  extends,  these  flats  are  occu- 
pied by  different  aquatics,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  less  variable  waters,  the  Pon- 
tederia,  the  Orontium,  the  Nuphar, — above  all  which  arise  in  great  profusion  the  tremulous 
panicles  of  the  Zizania.  Other  situations  to  the  north  or  south  may  pi-esent  similar  features, 
but  always  on  a  scale  much  inferior. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Alleghany  Mountains  should  form  by  themselves  a  distinct 
section,  for  they  possess  many  plants  which,  in  general,  do  not  seem  to  wander  far  to  the 
east  or  west.  Mountains  usually  possess  a  very  rich  vegetation.  Independent  of  the  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  elevation,  attracting  to  them  the  plants  of  colder  climates,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  they  may  be  tised  as  a  measure  of  latitude  in  ascertaining  the 
range  of  species ; — by  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
soil  and  exposure,  they  attract  also  the  plants  of  the  east  and  the  west ;  all,  e:;cept  such  as  are 
only  fitted  fornrid  situations,  and  even  these  are  not  entirely  excluded,  as  manyof  our  broad- 
topped  ridges  will  testify.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  towards  tlieir  southern  termination  that 
the  Alleghanies  seem  to  afford  peculiar  species.  Here  is  the  proper  home  of  the  Magnolias 
(JJg"  lOSO  )  Pavia  flava  thi.  Tree  Andiumtdi  Pmus  pungens  and  perhaps  of  the  Catalpa; — 
and  among  shruhs  of  the  Calycanthi, 
1080        -    ■         -^     ■  
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and  hi  pida  v 
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Berbens  Caiolinensis  the  Malachoden 
dron  RobiniB  viscosa  and  hispida,  Phi- 
ladelphus  hirsutu  Rhododendron  mi- 
nus and  Catabiense,  Azaiea  calendula- 
cea,  three  Clethras  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda  the  red  fruited  Vacinium  (Oa^ 
coccws '  erectus),  Euonymus  anguaUfo- 
lius  and  Sorbus  microoarpa : — among 
herbaceous  plants,  of  Cimicifuga  podo 
oarpa  and  palmata  the  Diphylieia, 
Hudson  la  montana  Pirna^ia  asarifolia, 
Biptisia  mollis  and  villohu,  Sedum  tele- 
phioides  and  the  Diamorpha,  Saxifraga 
erosa  and  leu  can  therm  ft  lia,  MarshaUia 
latifolia,  Coreopsis  latifolia,  Krigia  mon- 
tana Cmeraria  heterophylla,  various 
speciPS  ol  Phlox  Heuchera  caulescens 
Veratrum  parviflcrum,  Xero- 


•  Tho  SnrraceniB,  or  Side-finddle  flower,  growa  in  awnmpy  places ;  ilfi  leovea  are  not  flat,  like  thoHe  of 
most  plants,  but  tabular  and  enlBiged  upwanja,  so  as  to  reaemble  a  pilchfir  in  shape;  the  month  of  (his 
orifice  is  alieltered  by  a  lid,  like  a  cap  or  helmet  These  leaves,  notwilhalanding  the  wet  pleeea  of  growth 
of  tho  parent  plant,  which  vronM  not  aeem  lo  require  any  reaervoir  of  moiaturs  to  supply  its  wants,  ora 
slways  inoro  tbnn  half  filled  with  water.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  are  the  propeiliea  of  thia 
fluid,  which  render  it  so  inviting  to  insects;  hue  myriMG  do  enter,  and  die  there;  for  no  sooner  has  an  inili- 

"thedeacenr, 

anting  down- 

se  hajre,  and 

&tigue  presently  makee  him  drop  into  the  watery  abyss  below. 


nma,  waicn  rencier  icso  jnvinng  to  mseoie;  out  myijutik^  uo  eiiier,  hiiu  uie  uiei»;  lui-  jiu  avuiiirr  umi 
vidua!  entersd  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  than  he  is  apparently  luged  forwards  by  the  rnpidily  of  the 
aiid  by  the  drcuraslancs  of  the  neck  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  thickly  aet  haus,  all  poindi! 
words,  BO  diat  hia  atraggles  lo  return  are  effectually  prevented  by  the  inserted  position  of  Ihese  hi 
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pliyllum  grftuiinenm,  Uvularia  puberula,  some  Trllliums,  Clematia  cordata,  a  beautiful  Di- 
clytra,  arjd  even  the  Adlumia,  Sida?  napiea  and  dioica,  Paronychia  arfryrocoma,  TrioEte'im 
arigusiiifolium,  the  Schweinitsia,  Houstonia  tenella,  Cnllinsonia  tuberose  and  aniseta,  tlie 
deltcitte  Lindernia  monticola,  perhaps  the  Galax,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  alba ;  and  among 
gramineous  planis,  the  curious  Carexl  Prazeri. 

3.  The  SouTHERM  District. — In  proceeding  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropic,  a  gca^ 
dual  increase  is  observed  botli  in  the  species  and  genera.  Many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
above  are  still  found  throughout  this  southern  region,  and  though  we  should  have  anticipated 
that  the  preceding  district,  being  fer  removed  boiji  from  the  poSe  and  tropic,  would  present  the 
moat  peculiar  vegeliition,  most  of  the  North  American  genera  either  take  their  origin  or  exhibit 
theirgreatestdevelopement  in  the  presents  Tropical  forms  now  show  themselves,  the  Palms, 
the  Scitamineic,  an  Epidendrum  and  the  Tillandsias,  Aiionaccte,  a  Sapindus,  an  Lndigofera 
and  Efythrina,  a  Chrysobalanus,  the  Rhesias,  Pasaifloras,  a  Turnera,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sjm- 
placos,  Bignonias,  Crotons  and  Jatrophas,  Amaryllideos,  Rynchoaias,  an  Amyris,  Commeli- 
nece,  Slc.  ;  but  leaving  these,  and  proceeding  to  ibe  more  characteristic  plants,  it  is  to  be 
obseived  that  this  district  seems  to  form  two  sections  like  the  preceding,  but  the  limits  are 
far  less  clearly  defined.  The  Maclura,  the  Celtis  integrifblia,  and  the  Nutmeg  Hickory, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  west ;  while  the  tall  Palmetto,  and  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  trees  and  occupying  tracts  of  vast  extent,  are  only  found  in  the  east. 

Among  other  trees  more  generally  distributed  through  the  south,  we  may  mention  Pinua 
serotina  and  tteda;  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodivm  distiehum),  filling  the  vast  miry 
swamps  with  iis  lighl»green  feathery  foliage,  and  so  remarlmfale  for  the  woody  knoBs  which 
shoot  up  from  its  wide-spread  roots;  Fraxmus  platycarpa  end  triptera,  the  Carolina  poplar 
(P.  anffuiata),  a  Tree  Myrioa;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  pride  of  the  North  American 
forest ;  Tilia  pubescens,  Gordonia  lasianthus,  Nyssa  denticulata,  Laurus  Carolinensis, 
Quercua  lyrata;  the  Live  Oak,  exclusively  maritime;  the  Swamp  Hickory  (Carya  aqaa- 
tica),  Gleditschia  monosperma,  Quercus  Catesbiei  and  oquatica,  and  Cerasus  Caroiioiana. — ■ 
Among  shrubs  and  smaller  trees,  Asiminaa,  Zanthoxylum  triearpum,  Prinos  coriaceus,  five 
species  of  Ilex,  Rhamnus  minutiflonis  and  Carolinianus,  the  minute-leaved  Ceanothi,  Nyssa 
tomentosa  and  candicans,  the  Wahoo  {Ulmus  alata),  Castanea  nana  and  pumila,  Hydrangea 
quercitblia,  Aralia  spinosa,  Viburnum  cassinoides,  a  Cornue,  Kalmia  hicsuta,  a  Befaria,  a 
Cyrilla,  the  EUioltia;  several  Andromedas  and  Vacciniums,  especially  V,  arboreum;  Sym- 
plocos  tinctoria,  the  Halesias  and  three  species  of  Styrax,  Illioium  Florjdanum  and  parvi- 
florum,  the  Mylocaryum,  the  Pinckneya,  several  Myricas,  Gordonia  pubescens,  a  Callicarpa, 
Laurus  geniculata  and  various  others,  several  Dwarf  Oaks,  the  Fothergilla,  Stillingia  sjl- 
vatica  and  ligostrina,  tlie  Adelias,  several  shrub  Hypericums,  Olea  Americana,  s  Shrubby 
Solidago  (Xlkrysoma),  some  splendid  species  of  Hibiscus,  tiie  Bumelias,  a  Sapindus  and 
Chrysobalanus,  Pavia  rubra  and  maeri^tachya,  a  Philadelpbus,  the  Stewartia,  Malus  angus- 
tifblia,  three  species  of  Baccharis,  Amyris  Floridana,  and  Ptelea  tritbiiala. 

Climbing  plants  have  now  become  much  more  numerous,  the  Berchemia,  the  Decumaria, 
the  two  Bignoniaa,  the  Gelsemium,  Vitis  rotundilblia,  various  species  of  Clematis,  Convol- 
vuli,  two  CliCorias,  Galactial  pinnata  and  other  more  genuine  species,  numerous  species  of 
Smilax,  Cocoulus  Carolinus  and  the  Schizandra,  Rynchosias,  an  Echites,  Gonolobus  Caro- 
linensis,  the  Wisteria,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  two  Passifloras,  the  Melothria,  Brunnichia 
cirrhosa,  a  beautiful  Phiiadelphus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  hoary 
Iiong  Moss,  parasitic  on  trees,  and  otlen  so  entangling  their  branches  as  to  render  the 
woods  impenetrable      Other  Tiila  d   as    pp       t    lJ     so  th    n  PI     da,      d  mp  p 

liarly  tropical  and  Amer  can  aspe  t  to  th        g  ^^t 

Among   a   great  variety  o{  he  b      tra       nd     m  11       pi     t      w  y       t     tl 

nihcent  Erythrma  herbacea,  thp  Gl  tt  d  &    bn        m      oc    pa    th  B  pi 

perfolmta   and  m  ciophylla,  with      Irs  g  tp  t  I  i        (J 

digofera)  various  Tephrosiaa,  An     ph    h    ba    a,  &)  n     t  traphylla,  .^3sehy     m  Be 

dula,  the  two  simple  leaied  Lup  a      SchranI  ta  the  P     h        A  t  ag  1      gl  b 

and  ohcordatuB,  a  single  Trifohum,  &c  , — tl  hwyCt  co  ptl.Tn  istd 
various  delicate  Poiygalas,  four  Ascyrums  and  as  many  Diodias,  dififerent  Houstonias,  some 
Justicias  and  Ruellias,  Elytiaria  Carolinensis,  four  beautiful  Pinguioulas,  three  deli- 
cate Polygonellas,  Tripterella  Cfenilea  ani3  capitate,  the  Apteria,  most  of  the  Ehesias  and 
Ludwigias,  some  Jusaiieas;  all  but  one,  of  the  Sarracenias,  the  Lepuropetalum,  Uie  two 
MitreoIas.Centaurellavema,  the  Spigelia,  various  beautiful  Gentianas  and  Sabbatias,  Dichon- 
dra  Carolinensis,  three  Hydroleas  and  two  Evolvuli,  Solanum  Carolinense  and  hirsutum, 
several  species  of  Physalis,  Asarum  arifolium  and  Virginicum,  Iresine  celosioides,  Eriogo- 
m,  Drosera  brevifolia;   the  Diontea  (_Jig.  1081.)*  and  Pleea,  both  confined  tti 

is  anl;  ona  npeciss  (or  American  FIj'-Trap),  possesses  n  most  cutinus 
■ .!._.  _i|;g|j  jgjjjg  gjjgng  or  Catcbfly,  and  heara  ol  (he 
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El  few  spots  near  the  Atlantic,  the  Stipulicida  and  varicus  Paronychias,  Rubia  Brownei  ana 
Galium  unifionim,  the  Polypremum,  some  Lobelias,  a  Tiaridium, 
1081      three  Verbenas,  Oxalis  Lyoni,  the  singular  and  delicate  Wareas, 
'  Opiofheca  Floridana,  the   two  Micrantheraums,  eome  Helianthe- 

mums,  Parietaria  Floridana,  Pentatemon  dissectiim,  various  species 
of  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Hypoxia  juncea,  Alptris  aurea ;  an  Ama- 
ryllis, Crintim,  and  four  Pangratiums;  three  iir  four  dwarf  Palms; 
Pogunia  divaricalji,  the  parasitic  Epidendrum  conopseum,  Bletia 
verecunda  and  apliylla,  Granichis  multiflora,  Habenarial  quin- 
qiieseta;  Agave  Virgin ica,  Tradescantia  rosea  and  various  Com- 
melinas;  llie  Thalia  and  two  Cannas;  Caladium  eagittifolium ; 
Zigadenus  glaberrimus,  Nolina  Georgians ;  Phalangium  1  croceora, 
most  of  the  superb  tribe  of  the  Yueeae;  Iris  hexagona,  cuprea,  and 
tripetaia ;  two  Cacti :  of  Umbelliferous  pknts,  three  or  four  Eryin 
giurns,  Hydrocotyle  repanda,  an  Archeinora,  a  Leptocaulis,  a  Dau- 
cus,  and  the  Tiedemannia;  among  the  ApncyneiE,  tlie  Amsoniafl, 
uioniea  maacipuia  ^^  Anantherix,  two  or  three  species  of  Polyotus,  Asclepiaa  am- 

plexicauliB  and  einerea,  and  the  Stylandra;  amoag  Labiate  f]aMis,  three  or  four  Collin  so- 
mas and  Salvias,  the  beautiful  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Calamintlia  grandiilora,  Hyptis  radiata, 
'he  Ceranlhera,  and  the  Macbridea;  of  the  Scropkularinete,  Seymeria  tenuifolia  and  pec- 
tinata,  numerous  beautiful  Gerardias,  the  Macranthera  or  Conradia,  different  Herpestea, 
and  numerous  Gratiolas;  of  the  Euphorbiacea,  varioiis  Euphorbias  and  Crotons,  Phyllan- 
thus  obovata,  Acaljphal  Caroliniana,  a  Jatropha,  and  several  Tragias;  and  among'  the 
Composite,  Prenantheal  aphylla,  the  Apogon,  a  Krigia  and  Borkhausia,  the  Marehallias, 
the  Stobesia,  several  Vernonias,  the  Brickellia,  Kuhnia  critonia,  the  Polypteris,  the  Melan- 
antheia,  Chrysocoma  nudata,  Cacalia  lanceolata  and  ovato,  a  Hymenopappus,  Bollonia  aste- 
poides  and  dUfusii,  Erigeron  quercifblium  and  nudicaule,  the  Pterocaulon,  Conyza  bifhins, 
the  Leptoporta,  Arnica  nndicaulia,  Verbesina  Virgin ica  and  siegesbeckia,  the  Chaptalia, 
Galardia  bicolor,  two  species  of  Actinomeris,  the  Baldwin ias,  an  Elephantopus,  the  Tetra- 
.  gonolheca,  the  Chryso^on  im  Helenium  qoadrldenfatum,  and  numerous  soecies  of  Helian- 
thus,  Coreops  s  Eudbeck  a  Aster  and  Solidago,  Eupatorium,  and  especially  of  the  charac- 
teristic Liatr  s 

Aquatic  plants  abo  nd  and  we  would  mention  in  the  first  place  the  magnificent  Nelum. 
bium  luteum  and  among'  others,  Nupher  sagittifolia,  Nectris  aquatica,  a  Syena,  a  Hydro- 
_  charjs,  Sag  ttana  natens  ai  d  lencifoLia,  Pontederia  lanceolata,  the  Sparganophorus,  Lobelia 
paludoso,  some  Utr  o  lar  as  the  Lemna-like  Pern  (^Azolla),  and  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
tropical  Piat  a  to  t!  ese  must  be  added  the  Zizania  miliacett,  a  grass  of  larger  growth  than 
even  the  northern  species. — Of  other  Gramineoas  plants,  there  are  found  a  profusion  of 
Panicums,  also  numerous  Paspatums,  Aristidas,  and  Andropogons;  Rotbollia  rugosa  and 
ciliata,  Monocera,  the  Erianthi,  and  especially  the  Tripsacum.  Carices  have  neafly  disap- 
peared from  the  marshes,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  vast  variety  of  Rhynrhosporas,  Cyperi, 
Sclerias,  articulated  Jnnci,  by  tlie  Dichromas,  the  Vaginaria,  and  the  Fuircnas.  Nor  must 
we  omit  the  Cane  (Miegia  tnacrosperma),  a  giant  grass,  occupying  extensive  tracts  in  the 
forest,  "and  most  abunitoilt  on  the  river  alluvions  of  the  south-west,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  forma  impenetrable  brakes." 

The  RiAiRiBfii- — Having  now  done  with  theforest,  we  come  to  the  examination  of  a  widely 
different  vegetation;  we  arrive  at  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  where  long-continued  droughts 
preclude  the  existence  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  grasses  have  usurped  tiioir  domain.  These 
unwooded  plains  ere  situated  for  the  moat  part  to  Sie  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  two  instances 
however  intruding  far  into  the  ibrestrregion,  as  has  been  mentioned  above:  they  extend 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  sea  to  the  Saskatchawan  river,  in  lat  54°,  and  in  a  more 
broken  manner  still  farther  north.  This  prairie-region  may  he  divided  into  two  botanical 
sections,  by  the  35tJi  or  36th  parallel  of  latitude ; — baring  in  mind  however  that  the  Rocky 
Mountains  possessing  in  great  part  the  same  unwooded  character,  by  their  great  elevation 
bring  the  northern  plants  very  far  to  the  south. 

1.  The  northern  parte  of  these  wide-extended  plains  present  a  very  strong  analogy  with 
the  Tartarian  steppes,  not  only  in  their  physical  aspect  and  the  abundance  of  salines,  but  in 
the  profusion  of  Artemisias  and  Astragali,  in  possessing  a  Thermopsis,  a  Sophora,  a  Gly 

mighlfenoy  that  this  plont  save  the  fiist  idea  of  our  rat-Crep,  and  its  mode  ofopcraling  is  verr  nearly  tho 
rame.  No  sonner  does  a  fly  alight  upon  the  centre  between  the  I«o  lobes,  tiinn  these  suddenly  converge, 
the  spineB  meet  and  elnsp  one  within  onolher,  and  the  poor  insset  siiffera  imprisonment  and  death.  The 
same  e&ct  ia  prod  need  by  touching  these  lobes  with  a'pin,s  straw,  or  any  small  object;  bnt  this  is  chiefly 
observable  m  fine  warm  weather;  the  conlroctile  power  being  very  wofik  in  winter.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  decaying  carcases  are  serviceable  to  the  plant  by  Bdministering  a  peculiar 
air  to  it ;  and  Mr-  Knight,  a  nursetyman,  near  London.  Ibimd  that  a  growing  ape<amen  of  Dionoia,  upon  whow 
.eaves  be  laid  fine  filaments  of  raw  beef,  was  much  more  luiuriant  in  ila  growth  than  an  individual  not « 
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cirhiza,  a  Fritillaria,  a  Polycnemum,  a  CorlspeimurQ,  a  Diotis  and  other  Chenopode^  and  lo 
complete  the  tesemblaniie,  even  a  Centaurea. — The  Eriogonurns  however  take  the  place  of 
the  Tartarean  Rheums,  and  other  peculiar  forms,  the  Daleas  and  I'etalosteinons,  tho 
Amorphaa,  the  Brachjrie,  the  OrthocarpuB,  besideH  numerous  Peotslemons,  Psoraleas,  Gait- 
ras  and  CEnotheras,  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  vegetation:  while  on  the  other  hand, 
various  Cacti,  Loasete,  Oxybaphi,  Actitiellas  and  Grindeliaa,  and  a  Stevia,  show  the  con- 
nection with  Mexico  and  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  Andes.  Among  other  plants  which  seem 
peculiar  to  this  region  we  note,  a  Perltoaia,  a  single  Polygala  and  also  but  one  Vt  la,  a 
Linum,  a  Lupinus,  a  Chrysocoma,  a  Hymenopappus,  two  or  three  Asters  and  Solid  g'os, 
several  species  of  Chrysopsis,  a  TVichophyllum,  thiee  Erigerans,  two  or  three  Ivas  and  Am- 
i  CoUomia,  a  Pulmonaria,  three  Lithospennuma,  a  Solanum  and  an  Androcera, 
i  anisatus,  two  or  three  Castillejas,  and  unexpectedly  two  Orobanches;  several 
a.  Yucca  angostifolia,  Croton  capitatum,  Euphorbia  mai'ginata,  two  or  three  Veei- 
9,  HosackJa,  Paronychia  sessilifiora,  Lygodearaia  juncea,  Hedeoma  hirta,  Rochelia 
glomerata,  the  showy  Bartonia  ornata,  some  Potentillas  and  Anemones,  a  Cheiranthus, 
Malva  coccinea,  Rudbeckia  columnaris,  and  Hedyaarum  boreale,  hut  the  Desmodiums  and 
Lespedezas  with  a  single  exception  have  disappeared. — With  respect  to  the  Qramineoua 
plants,  a  plan  uf  organization  which  admits  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
within  a  given  space,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Junci,  the  Scirpi,  the  Carices,  even  the 
Cyperi  are  I'are ;  the  true  grasses  seem  to  hold  undivided  sway  in  these  regions ;  the  Erio- 
coma,  Agrostis?  brevifolia;  Crypsie!  squarrosa,  "almost  exclusively  covering  thousands  of 
acres;"  various  Stipas  and  Aristidas,  SesleriaJ  dactyloidea,  Poa7  airoides,  a  Bromua;  Pes- 
tuca  apicala,  also  occupying  extensive  tracts;  a  Kceleria,  Atheropogon  oligoslachyum,  a 
iiordeom,  &jc. 

2.  In  the  sovih^Tn  portion  of  this  unwooded  region,  the.  grasses  are  much  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  even  a  desert 
has  been  marked  out  in  our  maps :  but  there  is  no  part  destitute  of  rivers  at  all  seasons,  or 
where  the  Cacti  and  Yuccas  may  not  be  occasionally  met  with,  or  even  some  CucurbitaceiB 
and  Grape-vines  spreading  over  the  sands. — In  the  arid  districts  of  all  America,  the  Cacti, 
whose  fleshy  substance  forms  a  reservoir  of  water,  together  with  perhaps  the  Agaves,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  African  Meseinbry  anthem  urns,  Stapoiias,  Aloes,  and  Cactiform  Euphor- 
bias. Tho  Cactus  opuntie  extends  throughout  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as  laL  43°, 
hut  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  four  species  are  found  at  least  as  fer  as  Jat  48°. — To 
return  to  tlie  southern  prairies.  Most  of  the  genera  mentioned  above  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  particular  some  beautiful  species  of  Petalosteraon ;  also  in  addition,  various 
species  of  Solanum  and  Physalis,  Streptanthus  maculatus  and  S!  Waahitana,  the  Selenia, 
the  Cristatella,  an  lonidium,  a  Krameria,  two  Mentzelias,  a  Talinum,  an  Anantherix  and 
various  Polyoti,  but  the  genuine  species  of  Asclepias  seem  hardly  to  reach  this  region; 
Sabbatia  campestris,  several  Cantuas,  on  Evolvulus,  a  Hydrolea,  a  Rivino,  the  Cheetanthera, 
an  Amaranlhus,  two  or  three  purple  Gerardias,  the  Euploca  and  otlier  Boragines;  Aristo- 
locbJa  reticulata,  the  Ixia-like  Nemostyles,  Poterium  annuum,  three  or  four  Fedias,  a  Bork- 
hausia ;  the  Euphorbias  are  numerous,  mixed  with  others  of  the  tribe,  a  Jatropha,  two  Tra- 
gias,  a  Maschalanthus,  the  l«pidanthus  and  the  Aphora;  but  what  particularly  distinguishes 
these  southern  prairies,  is  the  profusion  of  HelianlJioid  Compositoi,  the  vast  variety  of  Rud- 
heckias,  Helianthi,  Silphiums,  and  species  of  Coreopsis.  Among  the  latter  is  the.  ornamental 
and  now  &miliar.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  {fig.  1082.).  The  numerous 
Cruciferte  and  Umhelliferta  present  an  unexpeiled  analogy  with  the 
European  Flora,  but  the  latter  are  of  peculiar  forme,  and  in  general 
the  Mexican  character  predominates  more  and  more  in  approaching 
the  south-west;  and  is  seen  among  other  instances,  in  numerous 
MimosefE,  a  tropical  form  so  rare  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
forest^region. — The  scarcity  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  is  a  remarkablo 
feature  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  North  America ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  few  Alliums,  and  towards  the  south,  of  some  Amaryllidese :  this 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  moist  forest-region,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent  arid  district  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  a  structure  which 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  avoiding  long-continued  drought 

3.   On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  where  imwooded 

districts  for  the  most  part  still  prevail,  bulbous  plants  are  much  more 

.....eopBiB  Tinctoria.        numerous, — as  the  Calochorti  and  Cyclohothrias,  the  Brodiieas,  tho 

Triteleia,  and  in  the  norlli,  the  Phalangium  t  kamas.     Jn  the  south 

the  arid  unwooded  plains  are  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  gulf  of  California,  hut 

ihis  district  is  almost  entirely  unlmown  to  the  botanist 

To  the  north,  the  prairies  are  said  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  hetweon 

the   mountains   of  the   coast   and   the   Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east;   extending  to  ths 

northward  of  the  Oregon  river.     Our  materials  however  are  still  scanty,  for  giving  a  salis- 

Vctory  account  of  tha  vegetation.— The  Phulangiuml  kamoa  covers  exclusively  extensive 
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Iracfs,  and  in  more  orid  situations  the  Pureliiia  is  very  abundant :  among'  othor  cimracterising 
fonns  may  ho  mentioned  the  Clarkias  and  Blepliaropappi.  Three  beautiful  Barlonias  (^fg. 
10S3,),  the  Oenotheras,  Ttii^hophyllums  and  Hymenopappi,  PsoraJeas. 
Efiogonums,  Pentstemons,  Hoeackias,  a  Gaura,  and  a  Pelalostemon, 
sljow  the  rektion  ta  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  same  Tar- 
tarian features  are  seen  in  the  abundance  of  Astragali  and  Artemi- 
sias,  and  in  various  PritiHatias.  Among  other  piants  hitherto  mado 
known,  we  note,  two  Lupines,  three  Sedums,  Hymenonenia?  lacini- 
atuin,  aVesicaria,  Streptanthus  sagiltatus,  a  Periloma;  Viola  sai> 
mentosa,  Areniria  Franklinii,  Malva  Munroana,  Potentilla  gracilis, 
Eulophijs  triternatus  end  ambiguns,  Cymopteros  glaucus,  &c. 

The  WESTEitN  Fohest  is  &r  lesa  extensive  or  continuous  than 
the  eastern,  and  is  more  irregular  in  form.  Towards  the  south  it  iip- 
pears  to  bifurcate,  one  strip  extending  along  and  including  tlie  Rocky 
mountains,  and  the  other,  the  mountainous  district  of  the  coast.  It 
is  to  be  observed  however  Ihat  even  the  Rocky  mountains  are  said  to 
be  nearly  destitute  of  trees  in  the  extreme  south,  .  The  species  also 
appear  to  he  less  numerous  than  in  the  eastern  forest,  but  among 
them  are  some  of  most  gigantic  dimensions.  Like  the  eastern  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions,  seemingly  more  confused,  from  the  prevalence  of  mountains 
throughout,  but  which  could  no  doubt  be  defined  by  tracing  the  northern  limits  of  particular 
Bpecies.  ^ 

1.  The  Northern  district,  approaching,  or  even  being  connected  with  the  eastern  forest, 
some  of  the  Canadian  spruces  appear  to  extend  to  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Paciflb :  to  these  may 
be  added  the  Abies  taxifolia,  and  Thuya  gigantea,  but  at  present  we  are  unable  to  designate 
other  forest  trees. — The  undf^rgrowth  is  almost  as  much  unknown,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 

E roper  home  of  the  numerous  species  of  Ribes,  which  have  recently  been  discovered;  per- 
aps  also  of  Panax  horridurii,  Rubus  spectabilis  and  others,  Xylosteum  involucratum,  Men- 
ziesia  ferruginea  and  Aleutica,  Arbutus  Menziesii  and  tomentosa,  Vaccinium  salicinum, 
Symphoriearpusoccidentalia,  various  Spirffias,  Ijoniceral  miorophylla,  and  the  singular  Clado- 
Uiamnus. — Among  herbaceous  plants.  Ibis  appears  to  be  the  region  of  the  Claytonias,  the  Ro- 
manzowia,  &c. ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  Callha  leptocephala.  Delphinium  Menziesii  and 
simplex,  Coptis  asplenifolia,  the  Achlys,  Epimedium  hesandrum,  several  Drabas,  Parnassia 
fimbriate,  and  Kotzebui,  Epilobium  luteum,  Aster  peregrinus,  the  Aphragmus  and  Oreas, 
Viola  Langsdorfii,  Miniulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Lathnea  Stelleri,  Planta^o  macrocarpa,  a 
Valerian,  three  or  four  Lupines,  the  Leptarrhena,  various  Heucheras  and  TiarelJas,  Pyrola 
pumila  and  others,  numerous  Saxifragas,  Senecio  cytnhalacia,  different  Potentillas :  the  Gen- 
tians and  Pediculares  are  very  numerous;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  various 
other  plants,  which  are  common  to  the  opposing  sliores  of  Asia,  or  are  genera]  inhabitantsof 
all  northern  climates. 

2.  The  Middle  district  has  been  more  explored,  but  the  results  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  communicated. — Among  trees  we  nave,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Acer  macrophylium 
and  ciroinnatum,  Quetcus  agri&lia,  and  a  Cerasus. — Among  shrulis,  besides  various  Cur- 
rants and  Spirteas ;  Philadelphus  Lewiai,  Rosa  &axiiiifolia,  Pyrus  rivularis,  the  three  Ma- 
honias,  Myginda  myrtifolia,  Gualtheria  shallon,  Vaccinium  ovatum  and  obtusum,  three 
Rhamni  and  as  many  Ceanothi,  Rhus  lobata,  a  Cerasus,  Viburnum  ellipticum,  and  Lonicera 
ciliosa. — Among  herliaceotis  plants,  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli  appear  to  be  peculiarly  preva- 
lent; a  Pajonia  shows  a  marked  analogy  to  the  vegetation  of  eastern  Asia,  while  Delphini- 
ums and  Trlfoliuhns  call  to  mind  the  European  flora ; — and  indeed,  on  a  western  coast,  with 
a  similar  climate,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  much  stronger  resemblance.  To  the  above 
we  may  add  the  two  Tellimas,  several  Heucheras  and  Tiarellas,  three  Saniculaa,  Eryngium 
petioiatum ;  Cardamine  angulata,  Maeropodiiim  laciniatum,  Cheiranthus  capilatus,  the  Pla- 
tyspermum  and  Thysanocarpus ;  Nabalus  alatos,  Leonlodon  hirsutum,  Cnicus  remotiflorus, 
Eupatorium  occidenlale,  the  Pyrrocoma  and  Adenooaulon ;  Phlox  speciosa,  Plectritis  con- 
gesta  and  Patrinia  ceratophyila,  Anemone  deltoidea,  various  Ranunculi,  three  Violas,  Siienp 
Scouleri  and  Meniiesii,  Malva  rivularis  and  hederacea,  Hypericum  Scouleri,  Oxalis  trillii- 
folium,  Vicia  gigantea,  several  Rubi  and  Potentillas,  Epilobium  opacum  and  minutum,  and 
various  ColJinsias  and  Coilomias. 

This  middle  region  is  distmctly  divided  into  two  sections.  Most  of  the  above  plants  are 
confined  to  the  western,  while  the  following  appear  to  have  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Pbus  floxilis,  Quercus  undulata,  and  Populus  angusti- 
fclia : — Aquilegia  ccerulea,  Sida  stellata,  Rubus  deliciosus,  Pectis  angustifolia,  Swertia  fasti- 
giata,  a  Pulmoaaiia,  Phacelia  heteropiiylla,  Teucrium  laciniatum,  Scutellaria  angnstifolia 
Oiree  Castillejas,  Erythronium  grandiflorum,  the  beautiful  Lewisia,  Zigadenus  elegans, 
Xerophyllum  tenax,  Helonias  paniculata,  Trillium  petioiatum  end  ovatum.  Clematis  Doug- 
lasii.  Geranium  cosspitosum  and  albiflorum,  several  Potentillas  and  Saxifrages,  Mitella  tri- 
Gda,  Cnicus  fbliosus,  Coptis  occidentalis,  two  Nasturtiums,  (Eaothera  heterantha,  some 
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species  of  Rlbea;  the  Petaknthera,  Smilacina  amplexicaulis,  the  WyeOjitt;  and  ttiree  Eaoe- 
letias,  a  form  which  eaema  to  extend  throughout  the  range  of  the  Andes. 

3.  The  Southern  district,  or  the  maritime  part  of  California,  is  known  chiefly  hy  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  lamented  Donglas,  a  small  part  of  which  has  as  yet  transpired.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  region  oftheHydrophyliacese  and  perhaps  evenof  thePapaveraceie.  Amoiig 
tlie  former  we  liave  Gilias,  the  Leptosiphons  and  Hugelias,  the  Penzlia,  the  JSgochloa,  a 
Phacelin,  and  three  Nemophilas;  and  among  the  latter  the  Platystemon  and  Platyatlgmn, 
the  Eschscholtzias,  two  species  of  Meconopsis,  and  the  curious  shruhhy  coriaceous-leaved 
Dendrornecon.  To  the  above  we  may  add  from  a  defective  list,  Calandrinia  apeciosa,  Madia 
elegans,  Stennctia  apeciosa,  Mimulus  rosous,  Calliprora  lutea,  Heaperosoordon  lacteum,  Ave 
Lnpinea,  Chalone  centranthi folia,  the  Horkelia,  Photinia  aibutifblia,  Verheiia  lasiostachya 
and  prostrata,  the  Abroniaa,  Frankenia  grandiflora,  Bahia  artemisifblia,  Eche"eria  ccespitoaii, 
Sisyrhinchlum  Caiifornicum,  Hesperia  Menziesii,  Solanum  umbelliferum,  Rihes  tuhulosum, 
Ceanothus  thjrBillonia,  Rhamnua  Californicus,  Veleaia  latifolia,  the  Hendecandre,  the  Garrya 
and  Eriogonum  arachnoidenm.  The  Pines  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic,  no  less  than  seven  species  being  enumerat<^  by  Douglas. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  geographical  division  of  the  North  American  continent  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

I.  The  Eastern  Foebst,  divided  into  three  logions: 

1.  The  region  of  the  Spruces; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Asters  and  SoUdagos,  as  indicated  by  Schouw,  and  which 
furthermore  consists  of  three  sections. — 1.  The  Province  of  the  Kalmiaa.— 
2.  The  Province  of  the  Gymnocladus  and  American  Virgilia. — 3.  The  Pro- 
vince of  the  Magnolias ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  SarTOcenias  and  lAatrides. 

II.  The  CcNTitAL  UswooiiiiD  Plains,  divided  into  four  regions: 

1.  The  region  of  the  Daleas  and  I'etaloslemums,  or  of  the  Eriogonwrns ; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Helianlkoid  ComposU<B ; 

3.  Tfie  region  of  the  Caloahorti ; 

4.  The  region  of  the  Bartoiiias  and  Clarkias. 

III.  The  Western  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions 

1,  The  region  of  the  Currmils  (Ribes)  and  Claylonias; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli; 

8,  The  region  of  the  Papaveracea  and  HydroplmUacetB. 

There  yet  remain  two  classes  of  Plants,  which  jt  will'be  most  convenient  to  treat  of 
Bfiparately:  viz.  Alpine  plants,  or  such  as  grow  exclusively  beyond  the  limit  of  trees, 
eilher  towards  the  Pole  or  on  mountains ;  and  iJie  saline  plants,  which  are  found  only  in 
soils  impregnated  with  various  salts,  more  usually  however  with  the  muriate  of  soda, 

Alpine  plants.  The  only  Alpine  ground  in  tlie  United  States  consists  of  the  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  a  few  square  miles  on  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  on  a  few  other  detached  ones  in  Maine.  Here  the  vegetation  is  e.'sclu- 
sively  Arctic,  and  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single  peculiar  plant.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pares  of  this  work,  and  has  been  atated  to 
be  similar  for  the  moat  part  in  botii  continents.  We  may  remark  however  that  the  Arctic 
rngions  extend  into  lower  latitudes  in  eastern  America  than  elsewhere,  include  more  sur- 
face, and  are  besides  continued  along  the  elevated  coast  of  Labrador.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  Burprisjng  if  this  extended  district  should  be  found  to  contain  many  peculiar  plants. 
—We  have  indeed  a  list  of  about  thirty,  which  however  it  would  hardly  be  sate  to  give  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  like  manner  about  twenty  might  be 
named  which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  western  part  of  Arctic  America.  But  by 
tar  the  moat  interesting  Alpine  ground  in  North  America  is  found  on  the  summiti  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  range  which  skirls  the  Pacific,  extending  perhapa  from  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  Tropic.  This  in  all  probability  will,  at  some  future  day,  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  interesting  plants. — We  have  seen  species  of  Phlox  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
imitating  in  form  the  Aretias  of  Switzerland ;  and  Ghrysopses  and  Eriogonums  whose  stunt- 
ed growth  and  tufled  leaves  gave  sore  indication  of  a  genuine  Alpine  character. — Indeed 
all  these  western  regions  promise  a  most  interesting  field  to  the  botanist,  and  one  which 
will  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

Saline  Plants.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  laL 
44",  in  general  presents  only  such  saline  plants  as  are  common  to  all  the  north,  intermixed 
however  with  a  few,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  opposing  coast  of 
Europe;  but  beyond  this  latitude,  and, increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  south,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  Salicomias,  Salsolas  and  others  of  the  Chenopode/s,  wiiich  are  more 
peculiarly  saline,  tiiere  are  a  number  of  plants  of  various  genGra  which  do  not  appear  to 
exist  beyond  the  influence  of  aca-air.  About  70  species  iiave  been  ascertained,  of  which 
we  may  specify  the  following  as  the  most  remarkable: 
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Hibiscus  Virginicus,  Iva  fxutescena,  Salicoruia  Virginico, 

-■   ■  ■  —    Bcaber,  —  imbricata,  Blilum  marltimum, 

Prunus  mnritiina,  Asclepias  paupercula,  Rume    pa.lhdu'j, 

jEnothera  humifuaa,  Sabbatis,  stellB.ri5,  Euphorbia  polygon ilola, 

Aster  subulatus, chloroidcs,  Ceropegia  palu=tria, 

EDaraiflorus,  Convolvulus  obtusilobus,         Lycium  farolin  anom, 

Solidago  Iffivigata,  Gerardia  maritima,  Hudsonia  tomentosa, 

Conyza  Marylandica,  Amaranthus  pumilua,  Crantzw  hneata, 

Ailemisia  caudala,  Saiicornia  mucronata,  Lechea  thymifolia ; 

and  of  grmnineous  planlB,  eome  rooting  in  moving  sands,  and  otiiers  occupying  extensivo 
Ealt-maiahiis;  Scirpus  geniculatus  and  epadiceiis,  three  Junci,  Uniola  panic u lata,,  Uralepis 
aristulata,  Panicum  amarum,  Paspaluni  debile,  a  Hordeura,  and  especially  four  species  of 
Spartina.  To  tiie  above  list  might  be  added  others  little  less  exclusively  maritime,  as  tho 
0!oa  Americana,  and  unfortunately,  Uie  Live  Oak. — Along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
Bliores  of  the  Me.tican  Sea,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  many  of  the  tropical  maritime 
plants  make  their  appearance. 

In  the  eastern  foiest  region,  the  only  interior  saline  of  sufficient  importance  to  aiford 
footing  for  this  class  of  plants,  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  of  Onondaga  in  the 
state  of  New  York :  here  the  species  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Most  unexpectedly,  however,  many  of  these  maritime  plants  make  their  appearance 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  as  Pisum  maritimura,  Potentilla 
anserina,  Salsola  Kali,  Caklle  Americana,  &c. 

The  extensive  salines  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  appear  to  afford  peculiar  species,  as  BlI- 
tum  chenopodioides,  I'olycnemum  Americanum,  Chenopodium  subspicatum,  Kochia  dioica, 
Atriplex  canescens  and  argentea,  a  Saiicornia,  Achyranthes  laimginosa,  Lisianthusl  glau- 
cifolius,  Crot«n  mortcatom,  Calamagrostis  gigantea,  the  Lepturus,  &c.  &c. — The  shores  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  of  North  California,  situated  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Oregon,  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  been  found  to  present  the  same  vegetation  as  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  plants,  however,  seem  to  be  peculiar,  or  do  not  reach  beyond 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. — Sooth  of  the  Oregon  to  the  Tropic,  the  maritime  vegetation  has 
been  partly  explored,  but  the  results  have  been  very  sparingly  communicated :  we  can  only 
name  Lupinus  littoralis,  Trifolium  iimbrialum,  and  Abronia  arenaria. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  this  view  of  North  American  vegetation,  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  table-land  and  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  should  be  included :  and  many 
of  the  plants  attributed  1o  this  region,  may  belong  more  properly  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts on  the  north,  A  large  portion  of  this  table-land  is  described  as  destitute  of  trees;  hut 
the  woods  are  so  intermixed  that  a  line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Lopeiias,  Bouvardias,  Hoitziaa,  Stevios  and 
various  genera  of  the  Compositte ;  twenty-one  species  of  Oak  are  enumerated ;  the  Salvias 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Eryngiums,  the  Valerians,  the  Eupatorioms,  Ihe  Gnaphaliums, 
the  species  of  Baccharis,  the  Lobelias,  the  Castillejas,  th^.  Buddlejas ;  in  short,  the  vegetation 
is  so  rich  and  varied,  including  a  large  proportion  of  northern  genera,  that  any  detailed 
account  would  exceed  our  litnifa. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison with  the  vegetation  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  territory  of  those 
great  divisions  has  been  too  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  various  forms  of  plants  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  ejcamined,  compared,  or  their  natural  affinities  determined,  to  lead  to 
certain  results.  We  have  counted  332  genera  of  plants  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  but  hitherto  are  unable  to  name  a  single  natural  femily  of  any  considerable 
extent; — the  Podophyllaces,  Sarraceniacete,  and  LimnantheiB,  each  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  species,  are  all  that  can  be  referred  to.  The  absence  of  the  Heaths  (Erica),  as 
well  as  of  any  species  of  Ficus  even  in  the  most  eouthecn  districts,  form  well-lmown 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  above  sketch ;  which  is  given  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  observation  of  lacts.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  posterity  io  record 
all  the  information  we  can  procure  about  the  introduction  of  plants,  whether  from  abroad  or 
from  difibrent  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  question  of  naturaliaation,  now  difficult  in 
many  instances,  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  and  when  cultivation  shall  be  extended  a  litOp 
fiirther,  over  the  western  prairies,  we  shall  lose  much  evidence  that  is  now  available.  In  old 
settlements,  botanical  investigation  is  not  unlike  the  study  of  fossil  remains ;  it  is  only  from 
scattered  fragments,  requiring  the  greatest  skill  in  uniting  them,  that  we  can  reconslruct 
the  original  flora.  In  our  own  country  there  is  perhaps,  as  yet,  no  part  where  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  vegetation  as  unmodified  by  human  agenoy.-^At  tlie  same  time  tlio 
tract  of  flat  ]and  along  our  coast  is  peculiarly  fiivourable  for  determining  the  limits  of 
iknts,  which  can  he  done  witli  accuracy  to  within  a  degree  of  latitude. 
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It  remains  but  lo  notice  such  vegetable  products  as  are  interesting'  ftr  economical  pur- 
poses; and  with  respect  to  the  Forest  trees,  even  a.C  the  present  time,  we  are  obliged  Ui 
resort  for  materials  almost  exclusively  to  the  admirable  work  of  Michaus. 

The  White  Oalc  (Q'tercus  Alba)  is  found  ui  most  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  hut  in  gene- 
ral too  thinly  scattered  to  supply  even  the  local  demand.  It  abounds  moat  in  the  middle 
states,  and  particularly  in  west  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Of  all  the  American  Oaks,  it 
aflbrds  the  best  timber  for  general  purposes,  and  that  most  fi'equently  used,  being  strong, 
rinrable,  and  of  large  size ;  inferior,  indeed,  lo  the  English  Oak  in  strength  and  durability, 
though  more  elastic.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  ship-building,  but  it  is  besides  extensively 
employed  in  civil  architecture,  by  the  wheelwright,  &,c.  This  and  the  following  species 
ilone  furnish  slaves  proper  for  containing  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  these  are  exported 
in  vast  quantities,  tJiough  inferior  also  for  this  purpose  to  the  European  OaL  White  Oak 
limber  is  exported  chieily  from  the  northern  and  middle  states;  and  that  from  Quebec,  is 
brought  chieily  from  tlie  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Post  Oflk  (Q.  stellata)  is  rriost  abundant  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  dry  gravelly 
soils;  also,  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  inches.  The  wood  is  used  to  advantoge  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers,  and  even  in  ship-building.  The  preference  given  to  the  slaves  from  tho  Chesa- 
peake, is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  made  of  this  oak. 

The  Chestnut  White  Oak  (Q.  Mcolor)  a^rds  timber  superior  perhaps  to  either  of  the 
above,  hut  it  is  everywhere  too  rarely  diffused  to  be  much  noticed. 

The  wood  of  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  jm'nits)  is  inferior,  though  still  of  excellent  quality, 
and  used  by  wheelwrights.     The  tree  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  let.  41°. 

The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  montana)  grows  in  stony  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  AUeghanies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
bark  is  highly  esteemed  fcr  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  considered  next  best  to  White  Oak  for 
ship-huilding,  at  New  York  and  oOior  ports  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is  better  iinown  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Barren  Oak  (Q.  nigra)  is  a  small  tree,  chiefly  remarkable  for  fiircishing  excellent 
fuel,  which  is  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  of  tlie  middle  slates. 

The  Live  Oak  (Q,  virens)  is  found  from  lat.  37°  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river,  hut  never  more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  attains  the  height 
of  40  or  45  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  fijot  or  two  in  diameter,  but  is  sometimes  much  larger.  The 
wood  is  the  finest  material  we  have  for  ship-building,  is  much  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  the  White  Oak,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  the  European  species.  Jn 
consequecce  of  its  narrow  limits  and  the  more  profitable  culture  of  Cotton  in  the  districts 
where  it  abounds,  its  total  extinction  is  considered  certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  govern: 
nient,  however,  has  turned  its  attention  to  this  object,  and  is  making  eflorts  for  it 


The  Black  Oak  (Q.  tinctoria)  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or  SO  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or 
five  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  building,  and  also  for  staves,  which  are,  how- 
ever, too  porous  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  and  are  classed  as  "Red  Oak"  staves.  The 
hark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  fiirnishing  the  brownish- 
yellow  dye,  called  Quercitron,  which  haa  become  en  important  article  of  export.  The  manu- 
facture of  Quercitron  was  formerly  exclusively  confined  to  Philadelphia,  but  is  now  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent  in  Baltimore ;  other  species  of  Oak  are  also  now  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Red,  Scarlet,  Pin,  Spanish,  and  Willow  Oaks,  some  of  which  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  fiirnish  wood  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  in  commerce  is 
chiefly  employed  for  staves.     Their  bark,  however,  is  used  for  tanning  extensively. 

The  Black  Walnut  (Ju^Zciis  nigra)  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of 
lat,  43°,  provided  the  soil  be  deep  and  fertile.  It  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  excellently  adapted  for  certain  uses  in  naval 
architecture,  and  also  for  cabinet  work,  as  (he  grain  is  fine  and  admits  of  a  beautifiil  polish. 
StDcks  for  muskets  are  very  generally  made  of  it,  and  itliimishes  excellent  naves  Ibr  wheels. 
The  nuts  ate  agreeably  flavoured,  and  are  often  foimd  in  our  markets. 

The  Butternut  (Jugians  cinerea)  is  rather  less  in  its  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  and 
appears  fo  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  north.  The  wood  in  general  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  is  used  for  posts  and  rails,  skiffs,  coach-panels,  wooden  shovels  and 
dishes,  and  similar  purposes.  The  bark  possesses  purgative  qualities.  The  nuts  are  also 
occaaion^ly  brought  to  market,  and  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  preceding. 

The  Pekan-nut  (Carya  olivafoTmis)  is  exclusively  confined  to  tlie  west,  abounding  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas,  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruiti 
which  bears  a  high  price  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory  {Carya  alha)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and) 
also  produces  nuts  of  excellent  quality,  which  are  everywhere  well  known.  The  wood  of 
the  Hickories,  of  which  we  have  eight  species,  possesses  great  weight,  strength  and  tena- 
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city,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  all3  consequently  ia  unfit  fot 
nrchitectural  purpoecs:  it  ia  employed  for  axletrecs,  large  screws,  cogs  of  mill-wheeis,  han- 
dles of  axes  and  carpenters'  tools,  whip-handles,  &,c. ;  fot  handspikes  it  is  particularly 
esteemed,  and  exported  to  England.  Of  the  numerous  trees  east  of  the  Alleghaniea,  the 
Hickories  alone,  at  least  in  the  middle  states,  arc  perfectly  adapted  lor  making  hoops,  and 
last  qaanliti;s  of  the  young  saplings  are  cut  for  this  purpose.  For  fuel  this  wood  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  either  in  Europe  or  North  America.  The  Hickories  are  pretty  generally 
distributed  oser  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile  some  of  the  species  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  saccharianm)  abounds  chiefly  between  lat  46°  and  43°,  and 
farther  south  is  comnlon  only  in  Genessee  and  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
sometimes  occupies  extensive  tracts  almost  exclusively.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  sap,  which  is  still  manufactm'ed  very  extensively,  and  is  considered  superior 
'o  the  common  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and  equal  to  any,  when  refined.  The  ashes 
-re  very  rich  in  alkali,  and  furnish  four-fiflihs  of  the  Potash,  exported  from  the  north  in  such 
vast  quantities.  In  Maine,  Vermont)  and  New  Hampshire,  the  wood  is  substituted  for  Oak, 
and  used  both  in  civil  and  naval  architecture.  The  variety  called  Bird's-eye  Maple  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  cabinet-work,  forming,  also,  an  article 
,r  export.     The  Sugar  Maple  affords  excellent  fiiel,  and  the  charcoal  is  aJeo  highly  valued. 

The  Black  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  -nigrum)  strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  found  in  more  southern  latitudes.  It  is  mixed  with  the  former  in  Genessee,  but 
abounds  chiefly  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  ivest.  Like  the  former,  it  yields  great  quanti- 
ti^  of  sugar,  but  the  wood  is  tittle  used  except  tor  fuel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Red  Maple  {Acer  rtibnait)  is  common  in  wet  grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  wood  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires  by  polishing  a  glossy  and 
silken  surface.  It  is  used  extensively  for  Windsor  chairs,  bedsteads,  shovels,  &c.,  and  espe- 
cially for  tJie  stocks  of  rifles  and  fbwling-l)iecea  The  variety  called  Curled  Maple  is  pecu- 
liarly beautifill. 

The  White  Maple  (Acer  erurcarpum)  is  very  abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries.  The  wood  is  not  much  used,  but  furnishes  excellent  charcoal.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  made  from  its  sap,  but  it  yields  only  half  as  much  as  the  Sugar  Maple,  though  it 
is  whiter  and  more  agreeable.  A  tree  of  this  species  now  standing'  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
way, New  Hampshire,  measures  twenty-four  feet  around  the  trunk,  at  the  height  of  five 
feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Box  Elder,  or  Ash-leaved  Maple  {Acer  negimdii)  {Jig  1084  ),  is  i  ery  abundant  west 
of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  wood  is  fine-groined,  but  at  present  is  little  used 

The  wood  of  the  Magnolias  is  soft  and  of  little  value,  though  lometmiPS  employed  in  the 
interior  of  houses. 

1084  1085 


The  Tulip  Tree  {Lkiodendrojij  {fig.  108o.)f  improperly  but  very  commonly  called  Pop- 
lar, is  abundant  in  fertile  soils,  throughout  the  middle  and  western  slates.  It  grows  to  tht: 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  even  forming  an  article  of 
export  to  the  north.  In  the  west  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  Pine,  and  Red  and  White 
Cedars. 

The  wood  of  the  Sweet  Gum  {lAquidambar)  {fig.  1086.)  is  very  compact,  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Though  inferior  in  strength  to  Oak,  it  is  used  for 
uiaiiy  purposes  requiring  great  toughness  and  solidity. 
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Tho  Buttnnwood,  ar  Sycamore  (^Platanus  occidentalis),  one  of  the  largest  of  OLr  lorest 
trees,  at  present,  is  not  jviiich  in  request  for  the  properties  of  its  wooeI. 

Tlie  Mountain  Laurel  (^Kalmia  lalifolia\  though  merely  a  shrub,  the  stem  rarely  exceed- 
ing tlitee  inches  in  diameter,  deserves  notice  from  its  wood  approximftting  to  Box,  for  which 
it  may  be  sabstituted. 

The  Canoe  Birch  {Betula  papyracea)  derives  its  name  from  llie  most  important  of  its 
uses:  the  outer  bark  is  formed  into  canoca,  remarkable  for  their  lightness,  one  adapted  for 
tour  persons  weighing  only  40  or  50  pounds ;  and  which  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  tq, 
carry  15  individuals.  Canoes  of  this  description  were  first  made  by  the  Indians  of  tlie  north, 
and  are  now  used  by  the  Canadians  in  transporting  furs,  coasting  even  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes : — indeed,  the  fur-trade  would  be  much  embarrassed  without  them,  and  the  hark 
of  no  other  known  tree  is  fit  for  this  purpose.  In  the  other  Birches,  the  outer  bark  or  cuti- 
cle is  thin,  consisting  of  a  single  or  but  few  layers,  but  in  this  species  the  layers  are  numer- 
ous, and  may  be  easily  separated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  &c.  A  section  of  tlie 
trunk  exhibits  very  elegant  undulatious  of  the  fibre,  and  is  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, but  in  general  the  wood  is  not  much  used  except  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  ex- 
ported from  Maine  very  extensively,  but  chiefly  to  Boston.  This  tree  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  North,  hardly  existing  beyond  lat.  43°. 

The  Black  Bnch  (Betula  lento)  is  found  in  Iho  eastern  stales,  from  lat.  49"  to  40°,  but 
fartlier  south,  is  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  AHeghaniea.  It  grows  in  deep,  loose,  and 
cool  soils.  The  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Birches,  possesses  considerable  strength, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  It  ia 
esteemed  next  to  Cherry  by  cabinet-makera,  acquiring  with  age  the  appearance  of  Mahogany. 
The  Yellow  Birch  {Betula  excelsa)  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  ftfaine, 
hut  is  rare  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  wood  is  strong  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  is  also  employed  in  .ship-building,  and  the  young  sapSings  for 
hoops;  and,  besides,  it  flirnishes  excellent  fuel.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tannmg, 
but  is  not  employed  very  extensively. 

The  Red  Birch  (^Betula  nigra)  ia  a  more  southern  tree,  being  found  from  lat  41°  to 
Georgia,  growing  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  hoops  of  rice  casks, 
and  is  made  into  howls,  trays,  &c. 

The  Locust  (Robinia  pseudacada)  ifig.  1087.)  is  found  native  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  throughout  the  western  states,  but  everywhere 
10S7  mixed  with  the  other  trees,  not  occupying  exclusively  the 
soil,  even  of  limited  districts.  It  is  now  planted  about 
houses  II 
but  unfoi 
the  attac 

IS  Buperior  to  that  of  most  trees  of  northern  climates.  It 
IS  much  sought  for  in  naval  architecture,  and  is  substituted 
for  Box  by  turners  for  trunnels  it  is  used  almost  exclu- 
bivpIv,  and  is  e\ported  to  England  for  this  purpose.  In 
durability  Jt  exceeds  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  Bed 
Mulberry,  and  posts  made  of  it,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
consumption,  will  last  for  forty  years. 

The  Honey  Locust,  or  Black  Locust  {GleditscMa  tria- 
conlhoi),  IS  also  found  indigenous  in  the  western  states. 
The  wood  reaertsbles  that  of  the  Locust,  but  is  coarser,  and 
LocnaiTreo  extremely  hard  when  perfectly  seasoned ;  yet  is  little  es- 

teemed where  must  employed,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ken- 
ucky  It  IS  sometimes  cultivated  for  hedges,  and  the  long  branching  iJioms  sutBciently 
detei  all  quidrupeds  from  approacomg  it. 

The  Red  Bay  (taiirus  CaToltnensis)  grows  in  the  "iouthern  swamps,  beyond  lat.  37°,  and 
attains  the  height  of  bO  or  70  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean  species,  and,  lifce  them,  may  be  employed  in  cookery. 
The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  is  strong,  fine-grained,  and  acquires  a  brilliant  polish. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Mahogany,  it  was  commonly  employed  in  the  soufliern  states, 
and  afforded  highly  beautifti!  articles  of  furniture.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  exported  for  the  purpose  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Holly  (_Ilex  opacd)  grows  chiefly  in  barren  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.-;  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  40  feet,  with  a  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  but  usually  it  is  found  much 
smaller  in  its  dimensions.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  and  very  brilliant  when 
polished,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  It  is  also  excellently  adapted 
for  poUies,  though  inferior  to  Lignum-Vitie.  This  tree  strongly  resembles  the  European 
Holly,  from  which  the  best  bird-lime  is  manufactured. 

Tlie  Wild  Cherry  {Cerasas  Virqiniandi  in  its  wild  state  appears  to  be  confined  almost 
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entirely  to  the  western  slates,  though  now  planted  everywhere.  In  the  west  it  grows  UJ 
the  height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  Ihe  trunk  four  or  five  in  diameter.  The  fruit,  which  ie 
about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  withal  agreenhle,  and  ia  used  for  malting 
a  cordial,  hy  infusing  it  in  rum  or  brandy.  The  wood  is  extensively  employed  in  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states  for  every  species  of  furniture,  and,  when  taken  near  a  branch,  rivals 
Mahogany  in  beauty.  It  is  also  employed  on  the  Ohio  for  ship-building,  and  is  sent  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Persimon  (Diospi/nts  Virginiana),  of  tlie  same  Genus  as  the  Ebony,  is  a  middling- 
aized  tree,  common  in  al!  parts  of  the  United  States  south  of  lat,  41".  The  &uit,  which  is 
as  large  aa  a  Plum,  is  very  sweet  when  touched  by  the  frosts,  and  frequentl3^  makes  ils  ap- 
pearance in  our  markets.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  also  obtained  from  it  in  some  diatricBi 
by  fermentation.  The  wood  is  used  at  Baltimore  by  turners,  for  large  screws,  and  by  tin- 
workers,  for  mallets;  and  at  Philadelphia,  lor  shoe-lasts;  but  though  a  common  tree,  it  ia 
usually  of  inconsiderable  dimensions.  i 

The  Papaw  {Asamina  triloba)  is  a  small  tree,  not  usually  exceeding  20  feat  in  height, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  &r  its  fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  Banana  both  in  shape  and 
flavour.    It  hardly  exists  north  of  lat  40°. 

The  Cotton-Wood  (Populus  Canadensis)  is  oiiS  of  nur  largest  trees,  growing  lo  the 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  tnmk  six  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  our  great  western  rivers.  The  wood,  though  of  better 
quality  than  most  Poplars,  at  present  is  not  very  much  employed. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  (PopuiMs  angulata)  strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  similar  situations,  but  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  hardly  extending  beyond  lat.  39". 
Seven  other  species  of  Poplar  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Palmetto,  or  Cabbage  Tree  (CkamiBrops  palmetto),  is  a  Palm,  erowing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  laL  3a°  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50 
teet;  and  the  wood  is  preferred  in  the  soutii  ibr  wharis,  as  it  is  secure  fi^m  the  attacks  of 
sea-worms;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  thus  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water.  It  has 
been  found  eminently  proper  for  Ute  construction  of  forts,  as  on  the  passage  of  balls  it  closes 
without  splitting. 

The  American  Chestnut  (Castanea  Americana)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
as  also  on  these  mountains  throughout  It  is  one  of  our  loftiest  trees,  and  the  wood  is  strong 
and  elastic,  peculiarly  adapted  for  posts  when  charred  at  the  base,  and  is  preferred  for  rails, 
which  are  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is  also  used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  staves,  which, 
however,  are  unfit  for  containing  liquids.  It  besides  affords  excellent  charcoal,  and  in  soma 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  woods  are  cut  every  16  years  for  this  purpose.  The  nuts  are 
smaller  and  sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  species,  and  are  well  known  in  our  markets. 
The  Chinquapin  {Castanea  pumila),  in  general  only  a  shrub,  produces  a  nut  which  is  still 
smaller,  but  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

The  American  Hazel  {Corylus  Americaaa)  is  also  a  shrub,  pretty  generally  diffused  over 
the  United  States.  The  nuts,  though  considered  inferior  lo  the  Europeaii,  or  Filbert,  are 
more  delicate,  and  aie  collected  extensively. 

The  Red  Beech  {Fagm  femtgined)  ia  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  extreme  north- 
eastern slates  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Canada,  where  it  is  so  abundant  as  offen  to  con- 
stitute entire  forests.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  compact,  and  in  those  districts,  where 
Oak  is  rare,  is  employed  in  ship-building,  and  for  various  minor  purposes ;  even  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  England. 

The  White  Beech  (Fagus  Americana)  is  more  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  al!  parts 
Df  the  United  States,  and  in  Genessee  and  the  west  forming  extensive  forests,  like  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  Red  Beech,  and  the  proportion  of  heart  is  much  less. 
The  Iron  Wood  (Ostrya  Virginica),  so  called  from  its  weight,  rarely  exceeds  S5  or  40 
feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  12  inches  in  diameter.   The  wood 
is  used  in  the  northern  states  fer  levels,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  mill-cogs,  mallets,  &c. 

The  Dt^wood  (Cornus  florida)  {Jig.  1088.),  is  found  in  ai, 
parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of  lat.  43°,  and  is  well  knowi' 
from  the  large  white  petaloid  involucres,  which  render  it  so 
conspicuous  in  Uie  spring.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  20  feel 
ill  height,  but  the  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  the  handles  of  light  tools  and  simDar  purposes. 

The  Sour  Gum  (_Nyssa  villosa)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  south  of  lat  41°,  and  attains  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet.  The  wood  is  preferred  for  hatters'  blocks,  and  through- 
out Virginia  is  used  for  the  naves  of  coach  and  wagon-wheels, 
and  farmer  south,  in  rice-mills. 

The  Black  Gum,  or  Tupelo  (Nyssa  bifiora)   {Jig.  1089.1 
DgBWQod.  Strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  grows  as  far  north  a 
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43°,  is  found  only  in  wet  grounds,  and  rirely  exceeds  40  or  45  feet  in  he    ht    th       h      tl 
a  trunk  sometimes  more  than  a  fool  in  diamotcr.     Tl  d         s 

tremely  difficult  to  split,  from  the  fibres  being      t    v,  hi 

property  g-ives  it  a  decided  superiority  for  certain  u  In  N  "i  k 
New  Jersey,  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  empl  y  d  e  lu 
sively  for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  to  bear  he  y  hu  tl  n  As 
fuel.  Gum  logs  are  eeteemed,  from  their  consum  n  1  wly  and 
dil^BJng'  a  great  heat 

The  Large  Tupelo(iVyssa  denticulata)  is  only  found  n  th  an  ps 
of  the  South,  where  it  atlains  the  height  of  70  o  80  f  t  w  th  the 
trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.    Its  presenc  n  d     d  an 

inlallible  proof  of  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  so  1   and      n    i]       t 
fitness  for  the  culture  of  Rice.     The  wood  is  ext    m  ly  1  ght      n 
softer  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  United  Sla 
The  American  Nettle  Tree  is  so  rare  tliat  it  is  n  pi  y 

Biatk  Giini  01^'  though  probably  it  may  possess  useful  propertie 

The  Hackberry,  or  Hoop^sh  (Celtis  crassifolia),      p      1      to  tl 
Western  Slates,  and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  wiUi  the  trunk  only 
IS  or  20  inches  in  diameter.     The  wood  is  light,  fine-grained,  and  compact,  but  is  little 
esteemed,  from  its  weakness  and  liability  to  speedy  dec*y. 

The  Red  Mulberry  (Morus  rvLra)  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  abundant  in  the  west, 
where  it  often  exceeds  60  or  70  feet  in  lieight,  with  the  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fniit  is  deep  red,  of  an  agreeable,  aciduloirs,  and  sugary  flavour.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
compact,  and  by  many  is  esteemed  fttlly  equal  in  durability  to  the  Locust;  but  the  tree  is 
leEs  abundant,  grows  more  slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  when- 
ever it  can  be  procured. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee-tree  (.Gyrnniidadaa  Canadensis)  is  confined  to  the  Western  Slates, 
and  is  mest  abundant  in  lUiuois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  considered  an  index 
of  the  richest  lands,  attaining  the  height  of  50  or  CO  fuet,  with  the  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  strong,  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  lit  for  cabinet  work  and  other 
purposes. 

The  White  Ash  (Ftaximts  acuminata)  is  most  abundant  north  of  lat.  41°,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  strength,  supplenesB,  and  elasticity,  and  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
well  as  exported  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  at  least  five  other  species  of  Ash  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  all 
resembling  the  preceding  in  the  qualities  of  their  wiDod,  and  indeed  often  used  indifferently. 
Of  the  great  variety  of  Willows  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  north,  but  two  or 
three  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  and  these  do  not  possess  any  known  remarkable  pro- 
perty, differing  at  least  troxn  others  of  the  Genus,  Several  exotic  Willows  have  been  planted 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  even  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  American  Elm  {Ulmiis  Americana)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
thrives  best  between  lat.  43^  and  46°.  The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  European,  and  its  uses 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  Red,  or  Slippery  Elm  ( JJlmusfalea),  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  very  common 
in  the  west.  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding,  but  the  wood  is  of  better  quality,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  even  of  vessels :  for  blocks,  it  is  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  scarceness  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  the  only  cause  of  its  limited  con- 
sumption. 

The  American  Linden,  or  Bass  wood  (Tilia  Americana),  is  a  lofty  tree,  but  the  wood  is 
not  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  We  have  two  otlier  species,  in  the  south  and  west, 
whose  wood  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  likewise  little  employed. 

The  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa)  is  properly  a  Canadian  tree,  and  is  rarely  found  south  of 
lat  43°.  It  often  occupies  considerable  tracts,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  tlie  White  Pine, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  having  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  remarka- 
bly uniform  in  its  size.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  naval  architecture,  furnishing  clanks  of  40  feet  without  knots,  and 
even  masls.     The  planks  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  England, 

The  Yellow  Pine  (Finns  variabilis)  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  ana 
Virginia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  18  mcbes  in 
diameter  for  two-thirds  of  this  height.  The  wood  is  used  in  immense  qwin'illes,  both  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  I^ng-leaved  Pine  (FJnus  paluslris)  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  in  North 
America,  as  well  from  the  properties  of  iJie  wood,  as  from  the  resinous  matter  which  ii 
yields  so  abundantly.  It  is  exclusively  a  southern  tree,  commencing  at  Norfolk,  in  lat.  37°, 
and  occupying,  almost  without  interruption,  a  tract  of  the  most  arid  soil,  extending  along  the 
coast  eOO  miles  in  length  by  100  Lt  breadth.  Its  usual  height  is  60  or  70  feet,  with  the  tronit 
Voi.m.  33  ^  I 
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13  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  estremeiy  long,  needle-like  leaves,  give  the  tree  it 
peculiarly  picturesque  appearance.  The  resinous  matter  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than 
in  the  other  species,, hence  the  wood  is  stronger,  more  compact,  and  durable.  It  ia  preferred 
to  every  other  species  of  Pine,  even  in  England,  and  is  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses  both  ill 
civil  and  naval  architecture.  Vessels  indeed  are  sometimes  budt  entirely  of  tills  materia.!; 
and  vast  quantities  are  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  northern  ports,  where 
among  other  uses  it  is  in  request  for  flooring  boards.  It  is  the  only  species  exported  from 
the  Southern  States  to  the  West  Indies,  and  numerous  small  vessels  are  employed  in  this 
trade,  chiefly  from  Savannah  and  Wilmington,  North  Cardlina.  The  United  Stales  are 
entirely  dependent  on  this  tree  for  the  resinous  matter  so  mdispensable  in  Ehip-biiilding ;  and 
which  at  present  isobtabed  principally  from  the  lower  part  of  Worth  Carolina.  Forty  thousand 
barrels  were  exported  to  Liverpool  alone  in  1805,  and  it  is  besides  sent  to  France,  anil  makes 
its  appearance  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Bosfon  turpentine.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  made 
by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  retorts;  the  residue  is  rosin.  All  the  tar  ia  n-.ade  from  dead 
wood,  for  ^^ich  reason  it  is  less  esteemed  in  Europe  than  the  Swedish,  which  is  obtained 
fiom  recently  felled  trees. 

The  wood  of  the  Pitch  Pine  {Pinus  rigida)  in  general  is  not  much  used,  except  as  fuel, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Middle  States,  by  bakers,  brick- 
makers,  and  now  by  steam-boats.  Lampblack  is  procured  from  the  roost  resinous  stocks  of 
this  tree.  It  also  formerly  furnished  a  certain  quantity  of  tar,  and  a  little  is  stil!  made  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  Lake  Champlain;  indeed  the  tur  used  on  tlie  Ohio  ia  chiefly  obtamed 
from  this  tree,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  being'  manufactured  on  the  Alleghanies  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Tar  creek,  which  enters  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburg. 

The  Loblolly  Pine  (J'inus  tiBda)  is  a  southern  species,  found  exclusively  south  of  Jat.  38", 
In  those  districts  where  it  abounds,  it  is  commonly  employed  for  architectural  purposes,  but 
in  general  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  Ptnes. 

The  White  Pine  (Piniis  slrobiis),  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  is  a  highly  important  tree,  peculiar 
to  the  nor^,  and  most  abundant  between  lat.  47°  and  43°,  soaSi  of  which  it  is  only  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  is  our  loftiest  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  160  feet  and  upwards,  with 
the  stem  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  iajc  greater  quantities,  and  tor  a 
greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  other  in  North  America ;  yet  it  possesses  little  strength, 
and  is  liable  to  swell;  it  is,  however,  soil,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  free  from  knots,  and 
fiirnishea  timber  of  large  dimensions.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  the  masts  of 
vessois,  and  in  this  respect  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  advantages  derived  by  Britain  from  the  possesion  of  Canada,  the  supply  of  masts  forma 
by  no  means  the  last  consideration.  The  state  of  Maine  furnishes  ttio  finest  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  White  Pine  timber,  including  three-fourths  of  all  exported  fVom  the  United  States. 
Next  to  Maine  in  the  extent  of  supply,  may  be  ranked  tlio  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  it  ia  taken  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  canal,  to  the  Hudson,  The  head  watera 
of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  occupy  the  third  rank,  and  the  timber  is  floated  down 
these  rivers  in  the  form  of  rafts,  to  the  porta  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  also  abound  with  the  White  Pine,  and  from  this  region  is  derived 
the  supply  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  even  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  more  than  2,000  milei 
distant. 

A  gigantic  species  of  Pine  (^Ptnus  Lambertiana)  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  lat.  43°  and  40°,  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with 
tlie  trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  m  diameter.  It  is  remarkably  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches 
till  near  the  top,  which  forms  almost  a  perfect  umbel.  The  wocd  is  of  tine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resin.  Growing  trees,  that  have  been  partly  burned,  yield  a  suhstanco 
greatly  resembling  sugar,  and  indeed  substituted  for  it  by  the  natives.  The  cones  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  by  3  in  diameter ;  and  the  seeds  are  pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of 
cake,  which  is  considered  a  luxury.  Not  less  than  seven  other  species  of  Pine  have  been 
like^vise  discovered  by  Mr,  Douglass  in  California,  but  of  their  history  or  uses  we  are  as  yet 


The  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  Canadensis)  is  found  within  the  same  limits  as  the  White 
Pine,  and  is  much  more  abundant.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  affords  a  dense  shade,  growing 
to  the  height  of  TO  or  80  feet,  with  the  stem  two  or  three  in  diameter.  As  the  While  Pine 
becomes  rare,  the  wood  of  the  Hemlock  ia  substituted,  though  inferior  for  most  purposes.  For 
laths,  however,  it  is  preferred,  and  forms  an  article  of  export.  In  the  Northern  Stati.s,  Hem- 
lock ha'k  is  used  almost  exclusij'ely  for  tanning,  and  it  is  sometimes  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  to  be  mixed  with  Oak. 

The  Black,  or  Double  Spruce  (Abies  nigra),  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  peculiar  to  tha 
north,  being  extremely  abundant  between  lat.  44°  and  53°,  growing  in  black,  humid,  and 
deepsoils.  It  attains  the  height  of  70  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunit  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  White  Pine,  and  is  one-fourth  cheaper, 
while  the  supply  is  vastly  more  abundant.  It  is  besides  substituted  for  Oak  in  ship-building, 
t  Ihe  north,  and  ia  used  almost  universally  for  spars,  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Union' 
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iKese  Iijst  are  exported  to  England,  end  are  preferred,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  ynrds  and  topmasts  of  vessels  of  war.  Spcuce  beer,  aji  agreeable  and  salutary  drinfc,  is 
maJe  from  the  young  branches  of  this  tree. 

The  Wliite,  or  Single  Spruce  {Abies  alba)  grows  with  the  preceding,  but  is  inferior  ip 
sizo  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  wood,  which,  however,  is  used  for  tjie  same  purposes. 
The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  very  flexible  and  tough,  and  are  used  in  Canada  for  stitching  bark 

The  American  Silver,  or  Baleara  Spruce  {Abies  balmmiferd)  is  a  small  tree,  more  fre- 
quently planted  for  ornament  than  employed  for  useful  purposes.  A  concrete  resinous  sub- 
Btance  is  very  abundant  about  the  trunk,  and  the  fresh  turpentine  has  been  highly  celebrated 
as  a  medicine,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  under  the  false  name  of  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  American  Arhoi-\i\:m  {Thuya  occidEntalis)  is  found  in  the  same  region  as  the  Spruces, 
wh^re  it  is  called  White  Cedar ;  and  indeed  it  much  resembles  in  its  appearance  the  Cu- 
pressiiB  Thuyoides,  or  genuine  White  Cedar.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with 
the  trunk  10  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  now  planted  for  ornament  in  ail  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  and  is  highly  esteemed  from  its  durability,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  stalks  of  any  considerable  length  with  a  uniform  diameter. 

On  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  a  gigantic  species  of  Thujra 
is  met  with,  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with  the  trunk  10  feet  and  up- 
wards in  diameter;  but  whether  the  wood  can  be  employed  for  any  important  purposes,  is 
not  at  present  ascertained. 

The  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack  {harix  microcarpa)  is  still  found  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  the  Spruces,  but  may  be  considered  rare  within  the  limits  of  iJie  United  States, 
abounding  only  in  some  localities  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  attains  the  height  of 
80  to  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  . 
strong  and  durable,  is  highly  esteemed,  its  only  fault  being  its  weight,  and  is  employed  in 
our  tJiip-yards  whenever  it  can  be  procured. 

The  Bald  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichvm),  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiar  to  the  southern 
swamps,  not  being  found  north  of  lat.  38°.  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  tlie  vegetation, 
often  exciusively  occupying  these  extensive  swamps,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  120  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  which,  however,  is  usually  hol- 
low, and  tapers  pretty  suddenly.  The  tree  is  also  remarkable  for  woody  protuberances, 
called  knees,  which  shoot  upwards  from  its  wide-spread  roots  in  every  direction.  The  wood 
IS  fine-grained,  light,  very  durable,  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  very  gene- 
rally used  in  the  south  for  architectural  purposes.  It  even  has  a  reputation,  as  eminently 
proper  for  the  masts,  and  aides  of  vessels,  though  at  present  little  employed.  Wherever  it 
grows  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  length  of  30  feet,  by  five  in 
breadth.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made  from  the  Cypress, 
forming  an  important  article  of  export,  alike  to  the  ports  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  the 
West  Indies.  This  tree  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  to 
Lower  Louisiana,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  occupying  extensive  tracts,  which  are  annually 
liable  to  overflow  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  White  Cedar  {Cupressus  thuyoides)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Middle  States  cm  the 
Atlantic,  and  like  the  preceding^  grows  exclusively  in  swamps.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  m  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine- 
grained, easily  wrought,  and  exceedingly  durable.  Its  superior  fitness  for  various  household 
utensils  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar- coopers.  It  is  found  to 
be  the  best  for  preserving  oils,  and  also  affords  beautiful  lampblack,  while  the  charcoal  ia 
highly  esteemed  for  gunpowder.  The  boards  are  superior  to  White  Pine,  and  are  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles  are  likewise  made  from  this  tree,  similar  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Cypress,  and  even  preferred  in  various  places. 

The  Red  Cedar  {Juniperws  Yirginiana)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  south 
of  lat.  44°,  growing  in  exposed,  dry  situations,  thriving  also  in  sandy  and  barren  soils.  It 
does  not  usually  exceed  40  or  45  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  succession  of  forests,  being  the  first  tree  to  appear  in  cleared  lands,  attracting 
moisture  about  its  roots,  or  rather  protecting  the  soil  from  rapid  evaporation  in  the  sun's  rays, 
till  other  species  of  trees  are  enabled  to  find  footing  in  its  shade ;  these  in  their  turn  at  length 
overtop  it,  when  it  finally  dies  out  without  renewal.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  from  ita 
durability,  and  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is  Tery  extensively  used  in  ship- building,  aa 
also  for  posts  and  various  other  purposes.  It  is  observed  to  be  of  better  quality,  the  nearer 
the  sea  and  the  ferlher  south  it  is  obtained.  The  berries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  manufiicture  of  gin.  This  valuable  tree  is  now  becoming  scarce,  although  we  have 
much  soil  on  which  it  might  be  planted  to  advantage :  at  the  same  time,  the  wood  of  the 
tlledrela,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Cedar,  is  taking  its  place 
in  our  ehip-yards. 

The  Osage  Orange,  or  Bow-wood  {Madura  auranliaca),  a  small  thorny  tree,  with  the 
fruit  resembling  an  Orange,  is  found  in  the  aouth-western  parts  of  Arkansas.    It  is  closely 
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rekted  to  tlie  Fustic  of  tiie  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  possesses  the  same  yellow  ':olour ; 
lat  all  attempts  to  fix  it  liave  hitherto  failed.  The  Maclura  has  lately  l>een  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully for  hedg'Ss,  both  at  home  ftnd  abroad. 

The  Bay-berry,  or  Wax-myrtle  (Ji/lyrica  ceriferd)  is  a  shrub  found  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  growing  chiefly  iu  barren  soils.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  wax- 
libe  substance,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  pleasant  odour,  which  is  obtained  from  the  berries, 
And  in  some  districts  very  abundantly. 

The  Catalpa  {Catalpa  cordifolia)  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ornamental  tree,  though  some  of 
the  properties  of  its  wood  may  render  it  valuable.  Though  generally  found  planted,  it  is 
Boid  to  be  wild  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some  other  localities. 

The  Florida  Orange,  we  would  mention  rather  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information. 
Our  earliest  records  sjieali  of  it  as  abodndine  throughout  East  Florida,  and  it  is  considered 
by  travellers  and  the  inhabitants,  as  decidedly  indigenous.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  Aurantiaoeie  ate  usually  considered  exclusively  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  tiie  Eastern 
Continent. 

The  Zttraia  integrifblia,  though  properly  a  West  Indian  plant,  also  abounda  tliroog'hout 
East  Florida ;  and  from  its  roots  a  substance  resembling  Arrow-root,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  number  of  Wild.  Grapes  in  the  United  States  is  remarkable,  the  more  so,  as  tlie  cul- 
tivated grape  does  not  seem  adapted  to  our  climate.  Not  less  than  seven  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  more  in  all  probability  yet  remain.  Good  table  grapes,  as  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Elsinburg,  have  been  obtained  by  cultivation  from  the  native  species,  and  are 
now  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Good  wine  has  also  been  made  in  some  instances,  more  par- 
ticularly from  th?  western  grapes;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  United  States  will  not 
always  he  dependent  on  Europe  for  this  luxury.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  species  is 
found  west  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  would  be  sing'ular,  as  we  have  in  that  region  a 
European  climate,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivated  grape;  and  as,  moreover,  neither  the 
cultivated  grape  nor  any  other  is  considered  a  native  of  Europe.  In  China,  at  the  same  time, 
which  possesses  at  least  one  native  grape,  and  whose  climate  is  similar  to  our  own,  the  cul- 
tivated species  was  unknown  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Racky  Mountains  are  occasionally  found  considerable  tracts,  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  Scilla  knmas,  and  commonly  called  Kamaa  Prairies.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  extensively  employed  for  food  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  sometimes 
made  into  bread,  which  is  stated  !«  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice  (Zisonio  aquatica),  a  tall  aquatic  grass,  also  forms  an  article 
of  food  for  the  Indian  tribes,  in  places  where  it  abounds.  Should  any  large-grained  varieties 
be  discovered,  it  may  prove  a  valuable  plant  to  extensive  districts  in  the  north-west,  which 
otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring'  under  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Among  the  various  Medicinai  plants  of  North  America,  we  may  mention  the  Pippsissewa 
{Ckwnaphila  umbellata)  as  a  diuretic. — The  Biood-root,  or  Puccoon  {S<mguinaria  Cana- 
denms),  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  &c,  and  which  also  affords  a  fine  dye  of  an  orange  colour. 
— The  Dogwood  (jCornus  Florida),  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  Bark. — 
Several  oUier  species  of  Comus,  which  possess  similar  qualities. — The  Fever-wort  {'Frios- 
teum  perfoluitum). — Gillenia  trifoliata  and  stipulacea,  from  their  emetic  properties. — Mag- 
nolia glauca. — The  Tulip  tree. — American  Senna  (.Cassia  Marylandica),  an  excellent 
cathartic. — Geranium  maculatum,  as  an  astringent, — The  Mountain  Tea,  or  Partridge-berry 
(^Gauliheria  procambens). — Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a  powerful  emetic,  sudorific, 
and  expectorant — The  Winter-berry  (.PHnos  vttrlicillalus}. — Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  imported  Ipecacuanha. — Sweet  Fern  (fiomptonia  asplenifolia), 
much  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. — Diilerent  species  of  Erigeron. — The  Butterfly-weed 
(Asclepias  taberosd). — The  American  Getitaury  iSabbaiia  angularis),  a  valuable  tonic  bit- 
ter ;  and  various  other  Sabbatias  and  Gentians  possessing  similar  properties. — The  May-apple 
(PodophyUum  peltatum),  whose  root  is  a  safe  and  active  cathartic. — The  Yeilow-root  (Hy- 
drastis Canadensis) — The  Virginia  Snake-root  (Aristolockia  serpentaria),  extensively  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  abroad. — The  Wild  Indigo  (.Baptisia  Uttelaria), — The  Sweet  Flag 
(Acorus  calamus'}. — Veratr^m  viride. — The  Pink-root  (.Spigelia  MarylaTtdica),  used  exten- 
sively as  a  vermitiige. — The  Wild  Ginger  (_Asarum  Cauadense),  resembling  the  Snake-root 
in  its  properties,  and  possessing  to  a  remarltable  degree  the  flavour  of  Ginger  when  first 
tasted,  and  even  substituted  for  it  in  some  parts  of  IJie  country. — Illicium  Floridanum. — The 
Spice-wood  (Jjaurus  bejizoin),  a  flue  aromatic  shrub. — The  Sassafras  (Laurus  Sassafras). 
.also  a  line  aromatic,  which  has  been  at  times  much  celebrated. — The  Gold-thread  (.Coptis 
tri/oUti),  a  pure  and  poweriiil  bitter.— i-The  American  Columbo  (FVazera  Walieri),  also  an 
excellent  bitter. — Seneca-root  {Poh/gala  senega),  possessing  various  medicinal  properties, 
and  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent — The  Thorough-wort,  or  Bone-set  (Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum),  a  popular  medicine,  and  a  powerful  tonic  and  diaphoretic. — The  Blackberry  (fiu- 
Itus  villosTts),  very  commonly  used  as  an  astringent — The  Alum-root  (Heuckera  Americana), 
also  an  astringent— The  American  Ginseng  (Panax  quinqvefoUum),  which,  though  thinly 
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scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  Eti]I  collected  in  vast  quantities  for  expert  to 
China. — The  Shrub. Yellow-root  (Xanthorkiia  apiifolia),  a  very  pure  tonic  hitler. — The  Poke 
{Phytolacca  decandra'),  which  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  only  in 
waste  places ;  many  medicinal  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it,  hut  it  is  now  known 
chiefly  from  the  young-  shoots,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and  from  the 
berries,  which  are  frequently  used  for  making  red  ink, — The  Stramoninm  (^Datura  stramo- 
nium), though  not  a  native,  is  also  common  everywhere  in  waste  places;  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties are  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  North  America  produces  such  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  much  sought  for  in  gardens  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single 
plant  which  has  thus  fiir  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation.  The  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
gourds,  &o.,  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  discovery,  were  introduced  by  them  from  other 
parfs  of  the  continent;  and  even  the  grasses  so  estensiveiy  cultivated  in  the  north  are  ex- 
clusively European.  Nor  is  the  fiiture  prospect  very  encouraging  in  this  respect,  unless  it 
he  tor  the  grapes,  or  should  the  Florida  orange  prove  an  American  species.  We  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  deficient  in  wild  fruits,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  enumeration. 

The  Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  Pekan,  Hickory  nut,  Persimon,  Papiw,  Chestnut,  Chinqua- 
pin, Hazel  nut,  Red  Mulberry,  Florida  Orange,  and  Wild  Grapes,  have  been  alrendy  men- 
tioned; to  which  we  may  add,  the  Wild  Cr^  Apple  (JMaiua  coronoria) ;  the  CbicasaPlum; 
the  American  Raspberry  {Rubus  Ut^sus);  Blackberries  (Kuftjis  Occidentalis,  villosus, 
trivialis,  and  cuneifaUus) ;  the  Wild  Strawberry ;  Huckleberries,  the  fruit  of  various  species 
of  Vaccinium ;  the  American  Cranberry  (Ojryeoccas  mncrocarpas),  sent  iirom  the  north  in 
large  quantities,  and  even  sometimes  cultivated ;  the  Prickly  Pear  {Cactus  opuntia),  and 
probably  otiier  species  in  tlie  south  and  west ;  fjje  Wild  Gooseberry  {RHes  Irifiorwrn),  some- 
times seen  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  others  of  our  numerous  species  may  prove  of  value ;  the 
Tree  Cranberry  {Vibumum  oxycoccvs);  the  American  Elder  {Samiyvcus  Canadensis),  from 
whose  berries  a  tolerable  wine  is  sometimes  procured ;  the  Partridge  Berries  {GauUheria 
procumbens  and  kispidula),  &c,,  &c. 

SunsBCT.  3. — Zoology, 
To  our  zoological  remarks  on  North  America  in  general,  little  more  need  here  be  added. 
The  native  quadrupeds,  particularly  tliose  of  a  large  size,  have  been  progiesaivply  diminish- 
ing as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  retreated  to  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  hack  set- 
tlements. The  diiferent  sorts  of  Squirrels,  &c.  among  the  smaller  races,  still  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  at  cerlahi  seasons  furnish  game  for  the  amateur  sportsmen.  iWany 
of  the  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  either  dispersed,  or  occasionally  appear, 
over  the  remaining  portions  of  North  America,  more  particularly  to  the  westward.  The 
American  Bison,  or  Bufialo,  once  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gradually  retired  before 
the  white  population.  Moose  Deer,  in  like  manner,  were  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Ohio,  but  these  have  also  disappeared  in  the  more  cultivated  states.  Two  species  of  Bear, 
the  Black  and  the  Grisly,  stili  retain  possession  of  their  former  haunts,  while  the  Racoon, 
American  Badger  Fisher  Ermine  &c    are  among  the  more  common  species. 

The  Biaon  {Vrus  Imencanus)  {Hg  1090.),  or  American  Butialo,  as  it  is  improperly 
called  is  not  now  found  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  on 
lOflO  the  west  of  that  river,  it  roams  over  the  great  grassy 
plains  from  about  35°  to  64°  N.  lat  Here  it  is  found 
in  vast  herds,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  10,000 
head  It  fappears  to  have  formerly  existed  thronghout 
nearly  the  whale  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
btates  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  hair  of  the  Bison  is 
of  two  forts,  one  long,  the  other  sotl,  and  placed  on  the 
skin  at  ao  obtuse  angle;  while  the  hair  of  the  ordinary 
o\  IS  of  one  kind,  hard,  and  lying  close  to  the  hide 
The  hair  of  the  Bison  is  very  long  under  the  jaw  and 
throat,  and  upon  the  shoulders;  the  tail  descends  to  the 
houghs,  and  is  provided  with  abundance  of  long  hair; 
tlie  summit  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  bushy  and  spreading  space  of  long  hairs,  strongly 
impregnated  witli  musk,  and  the  horns  are  short,  lateral,  black,  and  pointed ;  the  hide  is  very 
thick,  afid  the  shoulders  are  much  elevated :  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue 
and  hump,  or  wig,  are,  in  particular,  esteemed  great  delicacies 

The  Moose,  or  American  Elk  (Cervus  alces),  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
species  with  the  Elk  of  Sweden,  and  this  idea  was  entertained  both  by  Cuvier  and  Major 
Smith ;  it  appears,  however,  from  very  recent  mvestigatmns,  that  they  are  two  very  difierent 
iuiimals.  The  Moose  is  of  gigantic  size,  measurmg,  when  foil  grown,  above  six  feet  in 
height;  the  for  is  long,  thich,  and  very  coarse,  the  antlers  are  broad  and  solid,  and  armed 
externally  with  sharp  points,  which  sometimec,  amount  to  twenty-eight.  It  lives  in  troops  in 
Bwempy  places ;  its  gait  is  generally  a  trot,  and  it  is  less  active  than  most  other  deer.    The 
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Mo<v!e  was  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio,  but  at  present  it  occurs  only  in  the  more 
nortliern  portions  of*  the  United  States,  and  beyond  the  great  laltea. 

Tlie  Prong-horned  Antelope  (.Anlilope  fvrcifer)  is  peculiar  to  North  America;  it  inhabita 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Saakatcbawan ;  its  most  northern  range  is  in  iaC  5!t°,  and 
according-  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  also  abounds  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains;  in  other  places  it  frequents  open  prairies  and  low  hills  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  wood,  bnt  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  continuously  wooded  country.  By  the  singular 
structure  of  the  horns,  which  have  an  anterior  branch,  and  a  prolonged  posterior  point  turned 
down  into  a  hook,  there  is  a  similitude,  though  not  an  affinity  with  the  deer,  which  is  further 
evinced  by  pearly  rugosities,  showing  little  incipient  additional  branches,  by  a  white  space 
on  the  rump,  and  a  short  tail.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  swifl,  and  live  in  small 
femilies. 

The  Virginia  Deer  (Cerviis  Virginianus)  forms  the  roost  prominent  species  of  the  Mara- 
mine  group,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  American  animals.  This  elegant  species 
stands  rather  more  than  three  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  lives  in  large  herds  over  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  North  America.  Dr.  Harlan  mentions  that  it  displays  great  enmity  towards 
Ihe  rattlesnake,  which  It  contrives  lo  crush,  by  leaping  with  the  fore-feet  conjoined,  and 
dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  bounding  away  again  with  great  lightjiess,  and 
repeating  this  attack  till  its  enemy  is  dead ;  the  skin  is  used  for  gloves,  and  the  Indians  pre- 
pare them  in  a  superior  manner  for  various  articles  of  dress. 

The  Cougar,  or  Puma  (Felis  concolor)  {jig.  1091.),  commonly  called,  in  this  country,  the 
Panther,  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  Cat  kind  found  in  North  America,  It 
seems  to  have  been  spread  over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  both  Americas,  and  is 
still  Occasionally  killed  in  the  more  wild  and  unsettled  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
preys  upon  sheep,  calves,  &c.,  but  has  also  been  known  to  attack  man. 

1091  1093 
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The  Black  Bear  of  America  {Vrsus  AmeTtcantix  Rich.)  (fiff.  1092.)  is  a  different  animal 
from  that  called  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  It  has  a  milder  disposition,  and  lives  more 
on  vegetables;  it  is  the  smaller  of  the  American  species,  seldom  exceeding  Ave  feet  in 
length ;  the  fiir  is  long,  straight,  black,  and  sliining,  and  when  the  skin  was  formerly  in 
gi'eat  request,  a  "  prime"  one  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  and  even  more ;  at 
present  (1830)  the  demand  is  email,  from  their  being  little  used  either  as  mulft  or  hammer- 
cloths,  BO  that  the  best  sell  for  little  more  than  forty  shillings.  The  favourite  food  of  thb 
species  are  different  berries;  in  the  absence  of  which  it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs, 
and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise;  but  it  does  not,  from  choice,  touch  animal 
food.  Timid  in  its  disposition,  it  will  not  face  a  man  unless  wounded  or  its  retreat  is  cut  off; 
but  in  defence  of  its  young  it  becomes  a  dangerous  assailant.  "  I  have  known,"  observes  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  the  female  boldly  to  confront  her  enemy,  until  she  had  seen  her  cubs  attain  the 
upper  branches  of  a  tree,  wheft  she  made  off" 
Whpn  in  pursuit,  its  pace  is  said  not  to  be  quick; 
!))t  Dr.  Eichardsonhas  seen  a  Black  Bear  make 
off  with  a  speed  that  would  have  baffled  the 
fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliff  with  astonishing  facility.  This 
species,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries, 
almost  invariably  hibernates,  and  about  1000 
skms  are  annually  procured  by  the  Hud.^on'e 
Bay  Company,  from  such  as  are  destroyed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  The  Black  Bear  inhabita 
every  wooded  district  of  North  America. 

The  Grisly  Bear  {Ursus  ferox  Rich.)  {.fig 

1003.),  is  a  much  more  formidable  species  than 

the  last,  though  its  fur  is  less,  valuable.    Ita 

Btrengtli  and  ferocity  are  so  great,  that  the  Indian 

attacking  it    When  adult,  it  is  repotted  to  attain  a 
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weiglit  exceeding  800  pounds,  and  one  has  been  killed,  measuring-  nine  feet  from  .he  nose 
to  llie  tail.  Some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  had,  from  knowing  that  it  has  dragged  Ep  a 
considerable  distance  the  carcase  of  a  buffalo  weighing  about  1000  lbs.  The  foOowing'  story. 
Dr.  Eiehardson  observes,  is  well  authenticated : — "  A  party  of  voyagers  up  the  Saskatcbawan 
had  floated  themaelves  in  tlie  twilight  by  a  Are,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  tlieir  supper, 
when  a  large  Grisly  Bear  sprang  over  their  canoe  Ibat  was  tilted  behind  tliem,  and,  seizing 
cne  of  the  parly  by  tlie  shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception 
of  a  man  named  Bourasso;  who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed  the  hoar  as  it  was  retreating 
leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting 
him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear ;  hut  the  latter  entreated  him  'o  do  so  immediately,  without  hesi- 
tation, B3  the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took'a  deliberate  aim,  and  dis- 
charged his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropt  its  prey  to  pursue  him: 
he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  wounded  man  finally  recovered."  The  cubs  of  the  Grisly 
Bear  can  clunb  trees;  but  when  the  animal  is  full  grown,  it  cannot  do  so:  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape;  but  the  infuriated  aaimal  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  tliua  confine 
its  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivotons  species,  but  occasionally  eats  vegetables, 
it  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Plains ;  while  its  southern  range  is  stated 
to  reach  Mexico.     In  1R30  there  was  a  live  specunen  in  the  Tower,  and  two  others  in  the 

TJ  e  Amer  con  or  red  Fos  ( I  ulpes  /  h  is)   {Jig.  1094.)  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
common  European  Pox ;  but  it  has  a  longer  ond 
1094  finer  fur,  its  ears  and  nose  are  shorter,  and  its 

cheeks  rounder.  It  preys  much  on  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  rat  ftmi!y,  but  devours  all  ani- 
mal food;  it  hunts  chiefly  in  the  night,  yet  it 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  daytime.  It  runs  for 
about  100  yards  with  great  swiftness,  but  its 
strength  is  exhausted  in  the  first  burst,  and  it 
is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted  hunts- 
man. The  skins  of  about  8000  are  annually 
AmeriaarRBil  Fos.  exported   from   the   flir  countries.     The    true 

European  Fox  (_Vulpes  vulgaris)  is  said,  by 
naturalists,  to  inhabit  North  America;  but  Dr.  Richardson  states  it  does  not  esist  in  the 
countries  north  of  Canada.  It  is  possibly  to  this  species  which  Dr.  Godman  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  reddish  foxes  are  numerous  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  are  every- 
where notorious  depredators  on  the  poultry-yards. 

The  Rats  and  Mice  of  Europe,  originally  unknown  in  the  New  World,  have  been  brought 
thither  by  the  early  European  visiters.  The  Black  Rat  seems  to  have  multiplied  very  fast 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Brown  Bat  (Mus  decumanus)  thinned  its  numbers;  and  from 
this  cause  it  has  now  become  as  rare  as  it  is  in  Europe,  The  Brown  Rat  first  appeared  in 
America  in  1775;  it  is  now  common  in  l«wer,  but  in  1835  it  had  not  advanced  much  be- 
yond Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  That  these,  and  the  Common  Mouse,  have  been  so'intro- 
duced,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  Dr.  Richardson  found  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
factory,  filled  with  packages  from  England.  Neither  of  these  species,  however,  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  American  Field  Mouse  (Mas  leucopus  Rich.)  is  the  natural  representative  of  the 
European  field  mouse  (,Mus  sylvaticus).  No  sooner  is  a  fur  post  esta.b]iBhed,  than  this  little 
animal  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling-houses;  whilst  the  Meadow  Mouse  {Arvicola 
pennsylvaniciis)  takes  possession, of  the  out-houses  and  gardens.  It  has,  however,  a  curious 
habit  not  observed  in  the  European.  It  makes  hoards  of  grain,  or  little  pieces  of  fat ;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  these  hoards  are  not  formed  in  the  animal's  retreats,  bat  generally  in 
a  shoe  left  by  the  bedside,  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  a  nightcap,  a  bag  hung  against  the  wall,  or 
some  similar  place.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Richarfson,  *'  we  found  terley  introduced  into 
0.  drawer,  through  so  small  a  chink,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mouse  to  gain  access  to 
its  store :  the  quantity  laid  up  in  a  night  nearly  equalling  the  bulk  of  a  mouse,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  several  individuals." 

Of  the  carnivorous  marsupials,  or  opossums,  there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  Com- 
mon, or  Virginia  Opossum  (^DidelpMs  Virghdana)  is  the  best^iknown.  In  size  it  is  equal  to 
a  cat;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  nocturnal  feeder,  and  to  have  much  of  the  habits  of  the  wea- 
sels :  it  fi'equents  barns  and  tarm-buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  poultry,  and  suck- 
ing the  eggs;  yet  feeds  also  upon  fruits:  its  smell  is  fetid,  and  its  motions  slow.  Its  pouch 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  young  ones;  they  do  not,  however 
at  birth  weigh  more  than  a  grain  each.  Although  blind,  they  find  the  teat  by  instinct,  and 
adhere  to  it  until  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

The  Birds  of  the  United  States  are  now  rendered  as  fiimiliar  to.  tiie  European  naturalist 
u'  are  those  of  his  own  cotmtry,  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  beautifully  illus- 
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trated  than  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  The  delightful  histories  of  their  manners  given 
by  Wilson,  in  the  nine  volumes  of  his  American  Ornithology,  exceed  In  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing the  happiest  effiirts  of  Buffbn,  while  they  possess  a  truth  and  accuracy,  resulting  from 
a  personal  observation  of  natnre,  in  which  it  is  well  known  the  great  French  naturalist  was 
lamentably  defieieDL  The  raagniflcent  pktes  by  Audubon,  in  which  every  species,  how- 
ever large,  is  to  bo  represented  the  size  of  life,  are  now  in  a  course  of  publication ;  while 
Swainson's  ornithological  volume  of  "Northern  Zoology"  has  made  known  several  new 
species,  and  elucidated  others,  overlooked  or  confcinded  by  preceding  writers.  The  Prince 
of  Musignano  (Chaties  L.  Bonaparte)  occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  those  who  have 
illustrated  the  ornithology  of  America;  and  to  this  scientific  writer  are  we  indebted  ftr 
the  following  general  observations,  highly  important  to  our  present  purpose.  The  noble 
author,  in  a  small  tract  recently  published,  calculates  the  number  of  species  found  in  Europe 
at  410,  white  those  of  North  America  are  estimated  at  only  890 :  the  territories,  however, 
comprehended  under  the  last-named  region  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  staled.  The  spe- 
cies that  have  been  detected  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  States,  amount  to  247,  while 
those  of  iJie  Pbiiadelphian  province  are  281 :  these  latter  are  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions : — 

It  further  appears  that  although  the  species  in  the  Roman  States  are  fewer  than  those  of 
Philadelphia,  the  former  being  247,  the  latter  281,  still  it  ia  asserted  that  the  deficiency  is 
largely  recompensed  by  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  number  of  individuals;  a  fact,  in- 
deed, which  the  noble  writer  has  had  full  opportunities  to  ascertain,  but  which  we  should 
not  have  credited  on  any  other  authority.  He  further  remarks,  iJiat  I'hikdeiphia  is  inferior 
to  Rome  in  the  number  of  stationary  species,  and  of  those  which  come  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son; while  Philadelphia,  on  tlie  other  hand,  exhibits  a  much  more  numerous  list  of  such 
winter  and  northern  buds  as  arrive  from  the  arctic  regions  during  intense  cold,  and  are 
found  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  more  sonthem  provinces. 

,  The  Rapacious  birds  of  all  countries  enjoy  tlie  widest  range  of  those  inhabiting  the  land. 
Hence  we  find  that  few  species  occur  in  the  warmer  provinces  of  America  which  do  not 
inhabit,  either  permanently  or  occasionally  the  Arctic  latitudes.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  list,  which  comprises  such  species  of  the  vulture  and  falcon  family  (  VttlturidtB, 
Falcunidm)  as  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America: — 

These,  with  about  five  additional  species  of  falcons,  complete  the  list  of  North  American 
rapacious  birds. 

Several  of  the  hawks  and  owls  are  well  known  in  Europe.  The  Californian  Vulture  oc- 
curs only  beyond  Elie  Rocky  Mountains;  but  two  others,  of  a  black  colour,  are  common 
throughout  the  Slates.  One  of  these  (Cathartes  Aura  111.)  C  fiif.  1095.)  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard  the  other  ciUed  the  Black  Vult  re  The 
King  of  the  Vultures  (Catkaries  Pma)  belo  gs  n  ore  to  ''outl  America,  b  it  appears  occa- 
sionally in  Florida  duruig  summer.  The  large  t  Eagle  is  ti  e  wh  te  heads  I  spec  e«  (A  leu- 

1095 


coeephala  Sw.) ;  and  the  Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk  differs  not  from  the  British  race.  The 
While-headed  or  Bald-headed  Eagle  {Jig.  109G.),  sa  is  well  known,  is  the  chosen  emlilem 
of  the  Anglo-American  republic  It  is  common  to  both  continents,  but  while  it  seems  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Old  World,  it  abounds  in  the  milder  regions 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  New,  It  is  notorious  for  its  lawless  habits,  robbing  the  Osprey 
or  Fish  Hawk  of  his  hard-won  victim,  and  even  compelling  the  Vulture  to  disgorge  his 
'ilthy  prey.     The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  spread  over  oil  the  regions  between  Canada  and 
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Mpxico;  tut  that  great  northern  hunter,  the  Snowy  Owl,  seldom  wanders,  except  m  severu 
winters,  into  the  midlauil  sta.tes. 

To  eoumerate  the  many  species  of  saminer  Birds  which  annually  resort  at  the  breeding 
season  to  the  United  States  would  ft,r  exceed,  our  present  limits.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte 
calculates  the  number  to  he  met  with  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  at  sixty,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  which  are  known  w  inhabit  Europe.  America  is  celebrated  for  its 
singing  birds;  for,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  superiority  of  those  of  Europe,  we  must 
concede  the  palm  to  that  country  which  gives  birth  to  the  Mocking-Bird  (Orpheus  polyglot- 
ias  Sw.).  The  Wood  Thrush,  whose  notes  are  so  charmingly  described  by  Wilson,  repre- 
sents the  European  Song  Thrush;  but  the  Virginian  Nightingale  (.fig.  1097,)  is  more  de- 
serving admiration  for  its  rich  scarlet  plumage  than  for  any  pretensions  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  to  the  melody  of  its  namesake.  So  totally  distinct,  as  species,  are  the  most  approx- 
imating birds  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  even  the  Shrikes  and  the  Wrens,  long 
thought  to  be  the  same,  are  now  proved  to  be  different  The  summer  birds,  which  partake 
also  of  fiuits  and  giains,  the  Pigeons,  Blue-hiide,  the  Red-headed,  Carolina,  and  Golden- 
shafted  Woodpeckers  (fig.  1098.),  find  in  that  season  an  ample  repaft  of  wild  berries,  (he 
fruits  of  the  orchards,  or  the  corn  of  the  fields. 


The  Gallinace^,  or  birds  of  game,  are  remarkably  few.  Two  species  of  Grouse  occur  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country ;  one  of  these  is  the  ^etrao  Cupido,  or  Pinnated  Grouse  {Jig' 
1009.),  BO  called  from  two  lulls  of  pointed  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  resenibling  the 
wings  of  a  little  Cupid,  and  which  cover  a  naked  skin,  inflated  like  a  ball  during  the  season 
of  courtship.  The  other  is  the  Tetrao  Umbellus  or  Ruffed  Girouse ;  called  in  America  tlie 
Pheasant.  It  has  an  extensive  northerly  range,  and  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Richardson.  There 
is  a  small  sized  Partridge,  called  with  equal  impropriety,  a  Quail.  To  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  this  deficiency  of  feathered  game,  Amenca  can  boast  of  the  Wild  Turkey  (,Jig. 
1100.),  a  bird  ao  truly  valuable,  that  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter 
emblem  of  the  country  than  the  White-headed  Eagle;  "a  lazy,  cowatdly,  tyrannical  bird, 
living  on  the  labours  of  otiiers,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  imperial  despotic  govern- 
ment, than  the  republic  of  America."  However  this  may  be,  the  turkey  is  entitled  to  the 
nobility  of  the  farm  jai-d. 


Wild  Turkej 


Pew  (f  the  wading  birds  resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  American  Woodcock  (/^.  1101.0 
is  as  big  as  the  European,  but  has  no  hands  of  black  on  the  under  plumage ;  while  the  Snipes 
can  hardly  bo  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  except  by  their  tail-feathers.  The  Golden 
Plover  is  the  same ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  the  Curlews,  most  of  the  Sandpipers,  together 
with  the  Coot  and  Water-hen  are  not  only  peculiar  to  America,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
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:th  of  the  line.  The  American  Flamingo  ifg.  1102),  fullj  t  11  as 
the  European,  is  of  a  muck  more  beautiful  and  ii  t 
let;  while  the  Wood  Ibis,  in  form  at  least,  seems  t  p  nt 
the  Glossy  ibis  so  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  Th  He 
rons  of  Carolina  and  Florida  are  numerous,  and  co  p  iso 
several  large  and  beautiful  species.  The  magnific  t  "^  It 
Ibis,  also,  is  there  not  uncommon;  yet  few  of  th  1  (fant 
wading  hirda  extend  to  tlia  norlhern  part  of  the  Un  t  d  tot  t 

Among  the  Ducks  and  other  swimming  tribes,  tl  a 

general  similarity  in  the  species  to  those  of  Arcti      Vm 
two  or  three  only  being  restricted  to  the  wainier  sh  f  t}  e 

southern  regions.  The  chief  of  tliese  is  the  splend  d  i>  I  i>- 
nessa  sponsa  Sw.,  called  the  Summer  or  IVee-Duck  of  South 
Ciirolina.  The  Canvass-back  Duck  (.Faligida  Yallismria 
Wil.)  (Jiff.  H03.)  is  chiefly  found  in  temperate  America,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
rich,  juicy,  tender,  and  altogether  unrivalled  hy  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  The  Canvass-back,  in  its  plumage  very  much  resem- 
bles the  English  Pochard  {F.  ferina),  but  is  larger;  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  root  of  a  vallisneria,  a  grass-like  plant,  which 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  freshwater  shoals,  at  Horn  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep.  In  winter  these  birds  sometimes  assemble  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cover  several  acres,  hut  they  are  very  shy, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  stratagem. 
(Mareca  Americana  L.)  {fig.  1104.),  called  also  the  Bald-pate, 


b  about  the  size  of  the  European,  species,  but  of  a  handsomer 


it  does  much  injui; 
1104 


AmeiiCin  Widgeon 

to  the  rice  plantations  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the  constant  attendant  of  (he  Canvass- 
back  ducks,  thieving  from  these  expert  divers  the  Iruita  of  their  industry.  The  Widgeon, 
who  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the  Cacvass- back's  rising,  and  hefbre  he  has  his 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth,  and  makes,  off.  On  this 
account  the  two  species  live  in  perpetual  contention.  The  Bald-pate  ducks  are  said  some- 
times to  perch  on  trees;  they  feed  in  company,  guarded  by  one.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
duck  tribe  occur  in  the  northern  regions,  which  they  quit  for  the  United  States  during  severe 
winters,  and  return  to  breed  in  the  spring.  America,  like  Europe,  thus  presents  us  with  a 
double  migration,  and  both  for  the  same  purposes ;  namely,  to  avoid  cold,  procure  sustenance, 
and  to  rear  their  young. 

The  reptiles  ofler  little  that  is  definite  in  regard  to  tlieir  distribution.  The  Alligator 
(fifocodilus  Indus)  (Jig.  1105.),  does  not  occur  north  of  tlie  Cai'olinos  and  the  Red  River, 
and  m  severe  winters  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  and  lies  in  a  torpid  state.    The  Rattle* 

1105 . 

1106 


snakes  (fig.  1106.)  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  several  species  are  met  with  in  different 

^irts  of  tlie  United  States,  but  those  of  North  America  are  different  frijuf  those  rf  BraKit. 
'here  are  several  land  tortoises,  but  they  are  all  p'' "  "^~i-.->i"  =;-"  i    bnUJL).LJ.L,  o„i» 
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mandera  haVB  been  recently  discoverei),  and  tbo  celebrated  Siren  is  an  inhabitant  cf  the 
muddy  lakes  of  Georgia  aiid  Carolina;  this  singular  reptile' had  long  perplexed  naturaustB, 
some  thinking  it  a  tadpole,  or  imperfect  frog ;  it  is  now,  however,  fully  ascertained  lo  be  an 
cduk  animal. 

The  ichthyology  of  this  great  region  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  although  its 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of  delicious  fish.  Tiie  Cod  {,fig.  1107,), 
so  well  known  in  commerce,  are  found  only  in  the  northern  seas.  Their  great  rendezvous 
is  on  tlie  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
States;  these  situations  they  prefer,  by  reason-of  the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  those 
sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  tliem  U>  resort  there  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  their  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fiict  that  nearly  10,000,000  eggs  have  heen  couited  in 
o  codfish  of  a  moderate  size.  The  Mackarel  and  Alewife  of  our  coasts  also  give  employment 
and  food  to  great  numbers  of  persons. 

1107  1108 


Nearly  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  Shad  (Jig  1108.),  which  is  taken  in  nearly  all  our  rivera 
in  the  spring  when  it  ascend?  them  to  spaun  in  tlie  shallow  waters.  It  is  larger  than  the 
herring  weighing  from  live  or  ai\  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
jtnd  in  the  season  is  highly  esteemed ,  but  m  the  autumn,  or  when  caught  at  sea,  it  is  dry, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The  Salmon  is  also  taken  in  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  sea- 
son, but  it  is  confined  to  tlie  colder  climates. 
Among  the  fish  of  the  interior  lakes,  one  of  tlie  most  esteemed  is  the  White  Fish,  or  Tit- 
T1QQ  tameg  of  the  traders  {Coregonug  albus)  {Jig.  1109. )■  It  weighs 

from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  sedms  ta  be 
found  in  all  the  lakes,  from  the  great  Canadian  chain  to  the 
Arctic  seas.  It  is  a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  nearly  900 
bari'els  have  been  taken  at  a  single  place  in  Lake  Superior,  in 
™.  J  p  ,  a  season.    It  is  taken  from  April  to  June,  when  it  is  in  the  beat 

condition,  and  also  in  October  and  November. 
The  rivers  and  lakps  abound  with  a  surprising  number  of  Bivalve  shells,  exhibiting  on  their 
internil    uriice  a  hi  tre  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental  pearl  counters,  and  other  ornaments 
nad    fun   lep    r  oyster    they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  an^  other 


account  than  the  malting  of  sleeve  buttons.    The  Vmo  cora- 
flanalus  (Jig.  1110,)  of  Solaiider,  is  usually  of  a  fine  purple 


inside,  and  several  other  species  have  the  same  character.  The 
great  variety  of  form,  the  various  shades  of  colour,  and  the  ex- 
terior beauty,  some  being  furnished  with  tubercles,  otners  with 
folds  or  rays,  have  caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
naturalists  of  ali  countries,  for  their  cabinets.  The  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  are  particularly  rich  in  possessing  a  vast  number 
U        rap  a     u»  "f  species,  and  we  are  greatly  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that 

more  species  liave  been  described  from  them  than  from  all  the 
r  s  of  Europe  As  a  and  Africa  together.  The  number  of  different  species  hi  the  rivers 
and  lakes  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  from  the  west  of 
Ihem,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  this  great  chain  seems  almost  as  completely  to  divide  the 
shells  as  it  does  the  waters.  There  are  but  tliree  or  four  known  species  which  are  common 
to  both  waters.  Thismay  be  considered  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals     Some    Titers  have  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  they  are  all  mere  varieties 


3  species.     A  glance  at  two  of  the  figures,  Unio  pustulosus  (fig.  Jill.),  and  Unio 
Rliemrdianus  (fig.  1113,),  two  sliells  described  by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  American  Philosophical 
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Soc.  Transaotlona,  ought  to  Batisly  the  most  inexperienced  mind  as  to  the  fallacy  of  that  idea. 
Tlie  one  is  a  rotund  tuberculated  shell,  while  the  other  is  a  very  transverse  and  smooth  one. 

'I'he  shells  of  the  soil,  as  well  aa  the  univalves  of  the  rivers  of  this  country,  are  also  very 
interesting.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  land  shells  is  by  no  means  distinctly 
marked  by  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies.  Although  there  are  species  in  the  iveBl 
which  are  not  known  to  inhabit  the  east,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  eastern  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  west  Among  the  univalve  river  sheik,  Mr.  Lea  has  described  a  very  curious 
one,  Jo  sjnnosa  {fig.  1113.),  which  inhabits  several  rivets  emptying  tliemselves  into  the 
Tennessee,  and  which  very  much  resembles  a  marine  shell  in  its  ferm.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  aborigines  to  place  one  of  these  shells  in  the  grave  of  the  dead;  and 
the  present  inhabitants,  believing  these  to  be  "  conch  shells,"  and  consequently  commg  from 
the  sea,  it  was  presumed  that  the  ancient  race  who  possessed  them,  must  have  come  over  the 
ocean.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  been  observed  in  their  native  element,  though  living 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  persona  who  had  remarked  them  in  the  tumuli. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  United  Slates  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  beauty.  There 
are  some,  however,  which  are  sought  after  as  rare,  viz.  Pusua  deoimcoslatus,  Pecten  Magel- 
lanicus,  Solemya  boi'calia,  Lulraria  canaliculata,  &c.  Yarious  species  of  the  oyster  exist  on 
the  wide  extent  of  the  coast,  and  all  of  them  are  very  good  eating.  The  consumption  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  is  very  great,  and  the  trade  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  boats.  They  are  carried  in  the  shell  as  far  into  the  interior  aa  Cin- 
cinnati, both  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  Common  Clam  (FenTis  Mercenarid) 
is  very  abundant,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  soup,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellenL 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geogrmphy. 

The  discovery  of  North  America  closely  followed  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general.  It  was  in  1493  that  Columbus  first  landed  in  Hiapaniola;  and  the  century  had  not 
closed,  when  the  two  Cabols  had  explored  the  whole  coast  as  high  as  Labrador.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  the  first  who  formed  a  settlement  upon  it,  which  was  in  Florida, 
in  1513,  under  Juan  de  Ponce,  and  they  retained  it  till  1763,  notivithstandin"  some  bloody 
contests  with  the  natives,  and  the  rival  efRrts  made  by  the  French  and  English. 

It  was  in  Virginia,  and  under  liie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  first  effort  was  made  by  the 
English  to  establish  colonies  on  these  shores.     Spain  had  already  drawn  all  the  brilliant 

Eirizes;  but  the  active  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  tiie  romantic  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
1584),  impelled  the  English  towards  Virginia,  under  which  name,  conferred  by  the  virgin 
qneen  in  allusion  to  her  chosen  state  of  life,  was  for  a  longtime  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
coast  now  held  by  the  United  States.  But  though  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigji  made  or  sent  expeditions  thither,  and  the  latter  actually  planted  a  colony  on  the 
Roanoke,  yet  these  eailier  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  there  waa  no  final  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  companies  were 
formed,  having  a  different  sphere  attached  to  each.  To  the  one,  called  the  London  Company, 
which  was  composed  of  several  persona  of  rank  and  officers  of  distinction,  was  granted  the 
country  lying  between  34°  and  41°  N.  lat ;  and  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Company, 
the  country  lying  between  38°  and  45°  N.  lat.  The  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  colo- 
nial councds,  appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  general  council  at  home.  The  first 
company  accordingly  despatched  three  small  vessels,  with  105  persons,  by  whom  a  settle 
ment  was  made  at  a  place  which  they  called  Jamestown,  on  the  river  Powhatan,  or  James 
rJveroftheEnglishco!onists,on  the  13th  of  May  1607.  They  were  soon  involved,  as  usual, 
in  deadly  contest  with  the  natives;  Captain  Smith,  the  most  efficient  leaded  of  the  colony, 
was  even  taken  prisoner  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  King  Powhatan,  when  his  daughter 
Pocahontas,  with  the  humanity  characteristic  of  her  sex,  interceded,  and  obtained  for  him 
life  and  liberty.  The  hand  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  a  young 
English  officer ;  and  the  two  nations  were  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent many  future  contests  and  vicissitudes ;  but  the  colonies  were  continually  augmented  by 
new  detachments,  particularly  of  young  females  to  serve  as  wives  to  the  settlers ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  instances  of  misgovernment,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  1621, 
the  system  of  representative  govenjtnent  was  first  established  in  America,  by  the  new  con» 
stitution  then  given  to  Virginia,  providing  for  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com 
pany,  and  a  house  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

But  about  that  very  time  the  Pilgrims  were  founding  their  littfe  democracy  on  the  tock 
of  Plymouth.  A  party  of  Independents,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  to  enjoy  that  religious 
liberty  wliich  was  denied  them  in  England,  determined  to  settle  themselves  m  the  New 
World.  By  the  treachery  or  a  blunder  of  tlie  master,  their  frail  bark  was  steered  to  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  Cape  Cod,  where  without  charter  or  pa,tent,  from  king  or  company,  the 
emigrants  organised  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  having  landed  at  New  PlymoutJi  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1620,  to  the  number  of  101  men,  women,  and  children,  established 
the  first  colony  in  New  England.  A  new  and  more  powerful  colony  was  planted  at  Salem 
in  16S8,  and  the  charter  having  been  transferred  to  this  country  in  the  year  following,  the 


y  in  the  year  following, 
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conslitutioD  of  a  trading  company  was  thus  converted  into  the  constitution  of  the  little 
republic  of  Massachusetts,  which  elected  its  own  g-overnors  and  made  ita  own  laws.  Settle- 
ments were  mode  in  New  Hampshire  in  1623,  at  Providence  in  16.15,  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1638,  in  Connecticut  in  1636,  at  New  liaven  in  1038,  and  at  a  mucli  earlier  period  oii  the 
coasts  of  Maine. 

The  otiier  states  were  successively  founded  on  various  occasions,  Marj'knd  owes  its 
estahlishment  to  protesiant  persecution,  after  the  Puritan  party  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
In  1632,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  leading  catholic  noblemen,  obtained  for  himself  and  hzB 
Ifillowere  the  grant  of  an  extensive  tract,  which,  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  he  celled 
Maryland.  In  1663,  soon  after  tlie  Eestoration,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  Earl  Granville 
and  Keveral  other  English  noblemen,  for  the  settlement  in  ji  more  southern  territory,  which, 
after  the  king,  was  called  Carolina,  and  its  capital  Charleston.  Locke  was  even  employed 
to  draw  up  the  fiirm  of  the  constitution,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed  very  well  in  prac- 
tice. Carolina  was  divided,  in  1728,  into  two  governments,  called  North  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1664  the  English  sway  was  extended  over  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614.  Some  Swedish  eettlements  had  been  made  on  the 
Delaware  in  1624;  but  New  Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  tlie  New  Netherlands  in 
1855  In  1682,  a  colony  of  Quakers  was  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  a 
son  of  Admiral  Penn,  and  a  man  whose  beneficence  has  obtained  for  him  the  veneration  of 
posterity  The  wise  and  humane  prirtciplea  upon  which  this  colony  was  founded  soon  ren- 
dpred  it  very  flourishing.  Lastly,  Georgia  was  settled  in  1T33,  by  a  number  of  public- 
i.pinted  individuals,  with  the  view  of  finding  employment  for  multitudes  of  the  distressed 
lauouring  elates.  It  su3ered  considerably  by  dissension  until  1752,  when  it  was  taken  under 
the  immediate  care  of  government,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Caroliuas, 

The  e  settlements  continued  to  flourish  under  the  English  sway.  The  native  Indians  . 
were  driven  to  a  distance;  tlie  charters  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  states  by  Charlaa 
II.  and  James  II.  were  restored;  and  they  advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  population.  The 
war  of  1756-63  was  attended  with  si^al  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  and  ils  issue  added 
Florida  and  Canada  to  the  empire,  which  thus  comprised  in  one  united  mass  all  settlementa 
of  any  value  formed  by  Europeans  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexica  But 
the  pride  of  Britain,  thus  raised  to  itsutmoslbeigbC,w^  soon  destined  to  experience  a  severe 
humiliation. 

The  American  revolution,  already  prepared  by  the  distance  and  increasing  greatness  of 
these  states,  arose  immediately  out  of  the  claim  of  Britain  to  impose  tases  on  Iliem  without 
their  own  consGiiL  After  a  series  of  discussions,  Britain  refiising  wholly  to  withdraw  thii 
claim,  the  American  colonies  rose  in  rebellion,  and  in  1776  declared  themselves  free  and 
independent  states.  In  1777  they  agreed  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union ;  and  being  favoured  by  the  extent  end  local  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  finally 
aided  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  they,  in  1783,  wrested  from  Britain  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.  Since  tliat  time  these  colonies  have  vanked  as  an  independent 
power,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  achieved  their  independence  by  the  seven  years'  war  of  the 
revolution,  were  situated  on  the  ea.itern  declivity  of  the  Alieghanies,  but  the  settlement  of 
the  rich  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  formed  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  American  confederacy.  Kentucky  first  received  a  permanent 
colony  in  1775,  and  in  1702  it  was  detached  from  the  mother-state,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Union,  Tennessee  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  Kentucky,  and 
liaving  been  separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  Mean- 
while Vermont;  who  had  long  asserted  her  independence  of  New  York,  finally  obtained  a, 
recognition  of  her  claims  in  1791, 

The  country  lying  north  of  Uie  Ohio  having  received  a  territorial  government  by  the  Or- 
dinance  of  1797,  began  io  be  settled  by  a  party  of  emigrants  from  New  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the- 
new  state  of  Ohio  was  added  (1802)  to  the  confederation.  Indiana  followed  in  1816 ;,  Illinois 
in  1818;  and  Michigan  in  1836;  at  which  time  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  embracing 
the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missouri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
was  also  constituted. 

The  western  part  of  Georgia  had  already  been  divided  into  tlie  two  Territories  of  Alabama 
ami  Mississippi,  which,  the  former  in  1819,  and  the  latter  in  1817,  became  independent  states.. 
The  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  gave  this  part  of  the  country  a  frontier' 
line  on  the  sea,  and  facilitated  and  secured  the  intercommunication  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  republic.  Mame  having  been  detached  from  Massachusetts  in  1830,  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  organised  into  twenty-three  states  and  two  territories, 

The  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  drew  the  attention  of  tlie  Americans,  as  soon  tjt. 
tlieir  settlementa  began  to  prp=3  against  that  river.  Here,  as  the  old  territory  was  peopled, 
an  unbounded  scope  was  afforded  for  fi-esh  emigration  and  settlements.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1H04,  from  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  it  from  Spain  in  exchange  for  a  paltry 
principality  in  Italy,  removed  all  obstacles  \o  their  views.     Tlie  expeditiona  of  Captains 
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Lewis  and  Ciirke  (1604-6),  and  that  of  Major  Long,  explored  this  territory  a-'s  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Columbia  had  already  been 
discovered  and  named  by  American  navigators  in  1792 ;  and  Spain  and  Russia  acquiesced  in 
the  whole  being  laid  down  as  American.  In  this  extensive  tract  have  been  formed  the  States 
of  Louisiana  (1812),  already  at  the  period  of  the  cession  inhabited  by  French  and  Spaniards, 
Missouri  (I92fl),  and  Arkansaw  (1836).  Thus,  in  the  period  of  60  years  from  tlie  declara^ 
tion  of  independence,  the  number  of  the  States  has  heen  douhled. 

Sect.  IV. — Polilicat  Geography. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  constitution  adopted  in  1789, 
is  in  form  a  federal  representative  democracy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  he  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  several  States,  consisting  in  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress.  The  electors  are  them- 
selves appointed  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures,  being  in  some  cases  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  so  given  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice ;  if  there  be  no 
okoice  by  the  electors,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  choose  one  of  the  Ihtee  candidates 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  in  this  case  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote.  The  Vice-President  is  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  term,  but  if  there  be  no  choice  by  the  electors,  tlie  vacancy  is  supplied 
by  the  Senate,  by  choosing  one  of  the  two  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  No 
parson  can  be  President  or  Vice-President,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  age  of  at 
least  thirty-five  years,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  with  Ihts  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  he  has  power  to  maJte  treaties,  and  with  the  consent  of 
that  body,  iie  appoints  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United  States;  ha  also 
possesses  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  bills  presented  to  him  by  Congress ;  but  if  he  disapprove 
any  bill,  it  nevertheless  becomes  a  law  if  passed  bj  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  each  bouse.  The 
President  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice-President 
is  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  tlie  President, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  ofScer  devolve  on  hira. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consistilig  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years ;  there  are  two  senators  from  each  State,  and  no  other  qualifications  for  a 
seal  in  the  Senate  are  reijuired,  than  that  a  person  so  chosen  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates.  The  Senate,  in 
addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  has  a  concurrent  vote  iij  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  on 
executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to  try  al!  impeachments.  The  Representatives 
are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  electors  in  each 
State  being  those  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  population, 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  those  States  where  slavery  exists  being  included  in  the  repre- 
sentative number.  According  to  tiie  present  apportionment,  which  is  one  representative  for 
47,700  inhabitants,  computed  as  above  described,  the  number  of  representatives  is  243.  The 
House  of  Representatives  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers;  they  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House.  No  person 
who  has  not  attained  tiie  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  eligible  as  representative. 

The  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  it  has  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  no  duty  can  he  laid  on  articles  exported ;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  coin  money  and  fix  tlie 
Standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  post-ofBces  and  pcet-roads;  to  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare 
war,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy;  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the  militia;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Coostitution  in  ths 
government  of  the  United  States. 

For  despatch  of  business  the  Senate  is  divided  into  twenty  standing  committees,  chosen 
by  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  all  other  committees  in  that  body  are 
also  chosen  by  ballot  In  the  House  there  are  twenty-nine  standing  committees,  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  each  session;  with  the  excepUon  of  six,  which  are 
appointed  for  the  congressional  term.  The  most  important  of  these  committees,  are  the 
(Jommiltce  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  Commerce;  on  Manufactures,  on 
Agriculture,  on  Militaiv  Affairs,  on  Naval  Affiiirs,  on  tlie  Public  Lands,  on  the  Judiciarv,  on 
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Post-OffiiJeB  and  Post-Roids,  on  Indian  Affiiirs,  &c.    Congress  meets  on  th        t  M    d       f 
December  in  each  year.     The  first  seasion  often  continues  for  six  or  eight  m     ti      b  t  th 
second  determines  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  term  of  office  of  th    Rep        tat 
expires. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Snpreme  Court,  tl  rty  tl  D  t  t 
Courts,  and  seven  Circuit  Courts.     The  judges  are  appointed  during'  good  b  I  Th 

Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices,  wl      I   Id  t  ^ 

nually  at  Washington ;   each  Justice  also  attends  a  certain  circuit,  comp        g  ae    ral  d  9- 
tricts,  and,  with  the  District  Judge,  composes  a  Circuit  Court,  which  is  h  Id  h  d  t    t 

of  the  circuit.     The  District  Courts  are  held  by  the  respective  District  J  dp       1  Th 

judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  th    C      1 1  t  I 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made  under  their  author  ty      Th     '5  p    m 
Coart  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  public  ministers,  an  J         11  wh 

a  Slate  is  a  party,  except  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  or  the  cit  f  th     'atat 

or  aliens;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Circuit  Courts,  and,  in  cert  in  f         th 

State  Courts.     The  Circuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurr     t       th  tl      St  t 
Courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  or  citizen      f  d  fi"       t  St 
are  parties,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  of  five  hundred  d  li  rs        d  th  y 
have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  ci^iz^le  by  the  laws  of  the  U    t  d  St  t  s,  wl 
the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  exceeds  a  fins  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imp         m     t  f 
months.     The  District  Courts  have  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  leaser  offences,  and  also  of 
all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  saving  to  suitors,  however,  the  right 
of  a  common  law  remedy,  where  such  an  one  exists;  and  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Slate  Courts  in  certain  cases  where  an  alien  or  the  United  States  are  a  party.  The 
Circuit  Courts  have  in  certain  cases  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  District  Courts.     There 
is  a  District  Attorney  in  each  district,  whoseduty  it  is  to  prosecute,  in  his  district,  al!  offences 
cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manage  all  civil  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  concerned.     The  Marshal  of  each  district  attends  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  district,  and  executes  the  precepts  directed  to  him  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  executive  officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  at  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General.  They  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  and,  with  the  Vice-President  form  the  cabinet.  The  department  of  State  was 
created  in  1789.  The  S  t  y  d  t  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  public  ra  t  rs  f  th  United  States  abroad,  and  with  those  of  toreign 
states  near  the  United  St  te^  H  ti  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  the 
originals  of  laws  and  tr  t  ■;,  d  f  th  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
course between  tiie  U  t  d  bt  t  d  foreign  nations;  he  grants  passports  to  American 
■citizens  visiting  foreign  I  s,  ha  t!  control  of  the  patent-office,  and  preserves  the  evi- 
dence of  copy-rights.  Ih  th  d  partm  nt  corresponds  to  the  Home-Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  of  some  u  tr  es.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  Diplomatic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Bureau,  a  Home  Bureau,  the  Archives,  and  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  Tlie  Secretary  superintends  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  government;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually  the  state  of  tlie 
finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  revenue.  The  Treasury  Department  comprises  the  offices,  of  the  Secretary,  two  Con- 
trollers, five  Auditors,  the  Register,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  revenue  and  taxation  of  tile  United  States  have  been  moderate  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  republic.  Yet  their  independence  commenced  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den, consequent  upon  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  In  1783 
the  public  debt  was  42,000,000  dollars,  and  in  1793  it  had  increased  to  80,352,000  dollars. 
Prom  that  time  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  gradually  brought 
down,  witli  some,  little  fluctuation,  to  45,000,000  dollars  in  1813.  The  war  in  which  the 
United  Stiles  then  became  involved  with  England  nearly  tripled  the  sum,  and  in  1816  it 
amounted  to  127,334,933  dollars.  Smce  that  period  it  has  been  totally  extinguished,  the  wliole 
payments  for  princii«d  and  interest  during  the  last  twenty  years  having  been  about  212  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  has  this  young  rei)ubliet  without  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the  people, 
or  neglecting  the  great  interests  of  industry  and  social  improvement,  redeemed  the  entire 
debt  of  die  revolution  and  the  three  years'  war ;  paid  the  purchase-money  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  those  who  perilled  their  life  and  fort-ine  in  the  sacred 
struggle  for  independence.  "  When  it  is  considered,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"  that  this  has  been  efiected  by  a  young,  and,  at  first,  not  very  numerous  people,  within  about 
half  a  century,  and  who,  during  the  same  period,  have  provided  such  other  and  ample  means 
to  sustain  their  useful  systems  of  government,  and  to  build  up  great  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities, we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  illustration  our  country  affords  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  fi-ee  institutions.." 
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it  productive  branch  of  revenue, 
a  proportion  to  the  whole  value  of  the  im- 
,e  of  the  duties.   In  1816,  the  receipta  from 


The  revenue  of  the  United  Stat^  is  derived  chiefly  from  Customs  and  the  sale  of  Publie 
Lands.  Internal  taxes  or  escise  duties  had  been  imposed  prior  to  1803,  hot  they  were 
repealed  in  that  year;  they  were  revived  in  1813,  but  discontinued  again  at  tlie  close  ot 
the  war.  Direct  taxes,  apportioned  among'  the  States  according  to  their  representative 
population,  have  been  aaseased  at  four  different  periods;  viz.  in  17lt8,  a  direct  tax  of  2,000,000 
dollars  on  dwelling-houses,  lands,  and  slaves;  in  1813,  a  similar  tax  of  3,000,000  dollars 
was  imposed ;  in  1815,  a  third  of  6.000,000,  and  in  1816,  a  fourth  of  8,000,000.' 

The  customs  or  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  a      " 
but  the;  must  of  course  vary  in  amount  not  only  ii 
ports,  but  also  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rate 

the  customs  amounted  to  36,3Cfe,874  dollars ;  ihrni  that  period  till  18"^  ihey  fluctuated  be- 
tween 13,000,000  and  20,000,000  dollars;  and  from  1825 to  1834,  they  varied  from  20,000,000 
to  30,000,000 ;  but  since  the  general  reduction  of  duties  by  the  tarifls  of  ls32  and  1933,  they 
have  ftUen  to  about  half  the  last  named  sum. 

The  second  great  source  of  revenue  is  the  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States.  The 
Public  Lands  consist  of  tracts  of  territory  ceded  to  the  General  Government  by  tiie  several 
States;  of  the  lands  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana  purchased  of  France;  and  of  tliose  in 
Florida  obtained  by  purchase  from  Spain.  Afrer  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  wild  lands  from 
the  individual  States,  or  foreign  powers,  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil  is  next  extinguished,  by 
purchasing  it  from  the  native  tribes  by  whom  it  is  respectively  occupied.  The  lands  are 
then  surveyed  on  an  accurate  plan  and  according  to  a  general  system;  the  surveys  are 
founded  upon  a  series  of  true  meridians,  each  forming  the  base  of  a  secies  of  surveys  of 
which  the  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  townships 
ef  six  miles  square.  Each  fovraship  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal  parts,  called  sections, 
containing  each  640  acres,  and  these  are  farther  subdivided  into  quarter,  half-quarter,  and 
quarter-quarter  sections.  The  lands  thus  surveyed  are  offered  for  sale  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  and,  by  kw,  must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  the  minimum  or  upset  price 
being"  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  ready  money.  One  section  in  each  township 
is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  all  salt  springs  and  lead  mines 
are  reserved  from  sale,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  President  The  minimum  or  upset 
price  of  the  public  lands  was  at  first  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  one  half  to  be  paid  within 
thirty  days,  the  residue  in  one  year  after  the  sale;  in  1800,  the  term  of  credit  was  very 
much  extended,  and  in  1830  the  purchasers  were  in  debt  to  the  government  more  than 
22,000,000  doilara.  At  that  period  the  present  system  of  cash  payments  was  adopted,  under 
which  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  increased  from  1,167,225  doUaia  to  6,099,981 
(in  1834),  and  in  1835  even  exceeded  12,000,000.  The  increase  of  populafzon  in  the  West- 
ern States,  the  extensive  introduction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  in- 
creased fecilitiea  of  intercourse  and  transportation  by  rail  roads  and  canals,  have  concurred 
with  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  cotton  in  producing  this  wonderful  result  The  whole 
quantity  of  public  lands  sold  is  44,500,000  acres;  quantity  granted  for  various  purposes, 
16,040,624  acres;  unsold,  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  at  the  end  of 
18:35,  220,000,000  acres;  beyond  those  limits,  750,000,000;  whole  quantity  surveyed, 
122,300,000 :  total  cost  of  the  land"-,  58,438,824  doliara ,  total  receipts,  64,039,496  dollars. 

1.  Cost  of  Purchase  and  Management  of  the  Public  Lands  to  end  q/'1835. 


2.  Quantity  nf  Land  survey fd  and  offered  for  sale ,  quantity  sold ,  aTnount  ■ 
chasers ;  and  amount  paid  tnto  Ike  Treasury,  to  end  of  1835 
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Sales  or  BanhStn^ 


These,  with  the  baknce  in  thp  Tr  a'uxty  at  the  beginning  of  the  jear  amounting  to 
11,702,905  dollars,  made  a  total  of  3 M94  641  dollars  Ihe  expenditure  duimg  1&34  \vas 
24,601,882  dollars:— 
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n  the  illi  of  March,  1789, 


Tl  e  War  Departme  t  was  created  n  1  89  to  th  ?  depactma  t  belong  the  d  eet  o  and 
government  of  the  army ;  the  erection  of  tbrtificatione;  the  execution  of  topographical  sur- 
veys ;  and  the  direction  of  Indian  Affairs.  Attaclied  to  it  aie  a  Requisition  Bureau,  a  Bounty 
Land  Bureau,  a  Pension  office,  an  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  Engineer  office,  a  Topographi- 
cal office,  an  Ordnance  office,  &c.  The  army  is  tinder  the  command  of  the  Major  General, 
who  is  styled  the  General-in-chief  Tlie  Western  Department  of  the  army  comprises  ail 
the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bouthernmost  point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  including  Tennessee  oad  Kentucky;  the  Eastern  Department 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Economy  and  political  jealousy  have  combined  to 
keep  down  the  number,  of  the  array  exceedingly  low ;  it  consists  at  present  of  two  reei- 
ments  of  dragoons,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven  of  infantry,  making,  with  ^e 
corps  of  Engineers,  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  Ordnance  Department,  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  7,600  men,  including  one  Major  General,  three  Brigadiers  General,  nineteen 
Colonels,  fifteen  Lieutenant  Colonels,  twenty-eight  Majors,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Cap- 
tains. The  appropriation  for  the  army  for  the  year  1836,  was  3,780,988  dollars ,  of  which 
988,317  was  for  pay  of  the  army ;  315,118  for  subeistence  of  officers ;  495,500  for  subsist- 
ence of  army;  330,000  for  armories;  332,000  for  Quartermaster's  Department;  200,000  for 
arming  fortifications;  231,500  for  arsenals,  &c.  The  defence  of  the  country  is,  however, 
mainly  confided  to  the  militia,  which  in  point  of  numbers  is  sufficiently  formidable,  amount- 
ing nominally  to  upwards  of  1,300,000  men.  But  this  vast  body  is  extremely  deficient  in 
discipline  and  Hul»rdi nation,  and  even  imperfectly  armed  and  organized. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1798,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  established  in  1815,  attached  to  the  Department,  The  navy,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  three  years'  war,  when  the  American  ships 
succeesfblly  encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Much  has  since  been  done 
both  in  enlarging  the  number  of  vessels,  and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock- 
yards ;  but  the  naval  force  is  not  considered  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  It 
consists  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  five  are  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frigates, 
including  six  on  the  stocks,  fifleen  sloops  of  war,  and  eight  smaller  vessels;  beside  which 
there  are  on  hand  at  the  different  yards  live-oak  frames  for  four  ships  of  the  Viae,  eight  fri- 
gates, and  six  sloops  of  war.  and  on  the  stocks  one  steam-frigate.  The  naval  appropriation 
for  the  year  1836  was  6,375,154  dollars,  including  2,318,017  for  pay,  l,0a5,000  fo-  /epaira 
of  vessels,  7^,000  for  subsistence,  798,125  for  improvement  and  repair  of  yard.,  438,749 
for  tJie  marines,  and  300,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  There  are 
seven  Navy- Yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz :  at  Portsmouth ;  at  Cii  rlestown,  in 
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Boston  Harbour;  at  Brooklyn,  cm  WaDabout  Bay,  opposite  New  York;  at  Philadelphia;  ftt 
Washington ;  at  Gospurt,  opposite  Norfolk,  Virgiina ;  and  at  Pecsacola,  Florida,  There 
are  graving-  or  dry-docks  at  Charlestown  and  Gospoit,  and  a  tliird  ia  constfucting  at 
lirooklyn. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Postmaster  General,  who  has 
the  appointment  of  the  poslniasters  throug-hout  the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  con- 
tracts for  carrying  the  mail.  The  post  routes  cover  an  extent  of  112,774  miles,  on  which 
the  mails  are  carried  35,669,486  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  post-offices  is  ICTiO;  the 
revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year  1835  was  2,993,556  dollars;  the  expenditure, 
2,757,350. 

The  Office  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Slates  was  established  at  Philadeiphia  in  1792,  and 
in  1835  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  branch  ia  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  for  the  coin- 
sge  of  gold ;  the  general  direction  being  under  the  conli'ol  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  Tiia  coinage  is  executed  by  machines  propelled  by  steam-power;  the  value 
of  the  coinage  during  the  year  1835  was  5,668,667  dollars,  comprising  2,186,175  dollars  in 
gold  coins,  3,444,003  in  silver,  and  39,489  in  copper,  making  15,996,343  pieces  of  coin. 

Each  of  the  twenty-six  States  of  the  great  American  confederacy  has  its  local  govern- 
ment, organised  by  the  people  of  the  State  with  such  powers  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  Bubjeot,  however,  to  certain  limitations  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  no  State  can  enter  into  any  tl-eaty  or  alliance,  impose  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  coin  money,  engage  in  war,  or  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  jinolher  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power;  the  United 
States  also  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  and  prohibit  the  States 
from  granting  any  title  of  nobility.  All  the  State  governments  are  in  Jact  representative 
democracies,  having  an  elective  executive  and  legislature,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  a  short  term  of  service ;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  Stale  is  styled  the 
Governor,  and  the  legislative  houses,  styled  General  Assembly,  General  Court,  or  Legisla- 
ture, consist  of  a  Senate  or  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  or  Eepresenta- 
tives.  Suffrage  is  virtually  universal ;  blacks,  however,  are  not  admitted  to  vote  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  some  a  small  property  qualiScation  is  required.  The  judiciary  of  each 
State  is  most  generally  appointed  by  the  executive  or  the  legislature  during  good  behaviour, 
but  in  some  States,  is  elected  annually  or  for  a  short  term  b^  the  legislature  or  the  peo^e. 

The  State  governments  manage  the  local  and  domestic  afkirs  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy; they  enact  the  laws  which  regulate  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  indivi- 
duals; organize,  discipline,  and  command  tlie  militia;  establish  municipal  institutions;  char- 
ter banking,  trading,  manufacturing,  religious,  charitable,  and  scientific  Companies  and 
Societies;  constructor  authorize  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals;  institute  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  public  education ;  and  in  general  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order  and  the  public  tranijuillity.  The  common  law  of  England  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  law  in  the  United  States ;  but  its  details  and  principles  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  statutory  provisions  of  the  respective  States.  In  l^ouisiana  the  civil  law  pre- 
vails. A  small  revenue  is  raised  in  each  State  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  direct  taxes,  or  excise  and  license  duties. 

SE<?r.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  United  States  have  already  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  industry  and  wealth, 
but  the  present  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  future  greatness  to  which  their  vast 
and  unparalleled  resources  must  cai'ry  them.  An  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  free  pojiu- 
lation,  possessing  the  useful  arts  of  the  most  improved  society,  with  an  extent  of  fertile 
territory  unequalled  in  the  Old  World,  and  penetrated  throughout  by  such  immense  linea 
of  navigable  communication,  cannot  fail,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  leave  every  other  na- 
tjon  behind  tiiem.  Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  agricultural  products  have  always  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  esoort  from  this 
country.  The  great  cheapness  and  extrajjrdinary  fertility  of  land,  and  the  ftcility  of  ex- 
changing these  products  for  articles  of  nse  or  luxury,  manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Old  World,  conspire  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  eminently  an  agricultural 
population.  The  first  exports  of  the  colonies  were  the  products  of  the  unbounded  forest, 
which  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  covered  both  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
even  yet  been  slightly  encroached  on;  furs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pcari-ashes, 
with  some  cattle  and  provisions,  constituted  Uie  chief  articles  of  trade  from  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  but  rice  and  tobacco  were  already  important 
Items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colonies.  Ala  later  period  wheat  became  the  great 
.  staple  of  the  middle  and  western  Slates,  and  cotton  of  the  more  tropical  sections  of  the 
country;  Sax  and  hemp  thrive  particularly  in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky.  Maize,  an  indi- 
genous American  grain,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  is  so  univer- 
sally cultivaifld  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  corn  as  a  distinctive  appellation.    Data  for 
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liorsea'  food,  unti  rye  for  distillation  are  tiie  prevalent  kinds  of  gi-ain  in  the  northern  States, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  the  Bugac-cane  is  foundlo  flourish,  and  Euppliea  about  one-half 
of  the  home  consumption  of  sugar.  Wine,  silk,  hops,  and  beet  for  sugar  are  articles  of 
prospective  culture,  regarding  the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained. 

Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia  anil 
Kentucky,  but  is  chiefly  produced  to  the  south  of  those  Statea.  The  American  cotton  is  llie 
produce  of  die  herbaceuus  or  annual  cotton  plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  sea-island  or  long' 
staple,  and  the  upland  or  short-staple ;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown 
only  aloog  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton  was  first  sown  in  the 
United  Siates  in  about  1787,  and  was  first  exported  in  small  packages  called  pockets  in 
1790;  in  1800,  about  35,(»0,000  lbs.  were  raised;  in  1810,  85,000,000  lbs, ;  in  1920,' 
160,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830,  350,000,000  lbs. ;  and  at  present  (laSO)  the  cotton  crop  of  tho 
United  States  is  about  480,000,000  Iba, ;  of  which  386,000,000  lbs.  are  exported ;  the  an- 
nual Talue  of  the  crop  at  present  prices  is  about  80,000,000  dollars ;  of  the  exports  03,000,000 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  good  lands  yield  on  aa  average,  from  250  to  300  Iba.  of  clean 
cotton  per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  fom  125  to  150  lbs.,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  its 
cultivation  is  nearly  800,000,000  dollars.  Of  late  a  valuable  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  A  new  species  of  cotton,  called  Nankin  cotton,  of  a  rich  yellowish  colour  and  fine 
quality,  is  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated. 

Tobacco,  an  indigenous  American  plant,  has  been  the  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
from  their  first  settlement,  and  it  is  also  extensively  cultivateil  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  otlier 
States.  The  tobacco  of  ijie  United  States  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, and  beside  tlie  large  quantity  made  into  snufl',  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  there 
is  an  animal  exportation  of  between  80,000  and  90,tKH)  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco,  of  the 
value  of  about  6,000,000  dollars. 

The  Eugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  success  in  Ijouisiana,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
reared,  as  the  Creole,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  ribband;  the  ribband  cane  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  hardy,  and  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  The  cane  does  not  produce  seed 
anywhere  in  Louisiana,  hut  it  blooms  on  the  aea-coasL  The  annual,  crop  is  about  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  63,000  hogsheads  of  molossea.  ■ 

Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  in  1694,  since  which  its  culture  has  .been  fo 
successful  that,  in  additioQ  to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  aifords  an  annual  surplus 
of  from  130,000  to  150,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  for 
exportation.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  grain,  sheep,  and  cattle 
reared  in  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  give  below  the  amount  which  they  contribute  to 
the  exports  of  the  country.  We  may  add  that  indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  since  the  introduction  of  cotton  the  culture  of  it  has 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

Manu&otures  of  a  high  class  are  not  suited  to  a  country  in  an  early  stage,  which  finds  it, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  to  purchase  with  its  raw  produce  the  fabrics  of  richer  and 
more  populous  nations.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  greatest  manufiicturiD^  people  that  has 
ever  existed,  we  find  the  Englidi  Board  of  Trade  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat  century  com- 
plaining, "that  certain  trades  carried  on  and  manufactures  set  up  there,  are  detrimental  to 
the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  These  manufactures  appear, 
however,  to  have  consisted  merely  of  some  woollen  and  linen  clothing  made  in  families  for 
domestic  use,  baling,  paper,  iron  castings  and  nails,  hats,  and  ships  for  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighhours,  aa  well  as  for  the  home  supply,  with  some  distilled  spirits  and  refined 
sugar.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to  discourage  any  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  supply  themselves  with  manufactured  goods  of  any  sort,  and  an  eminent  British 
statesman  only  expressed  the  general  spirit  of  that  policy,  when  he  affirmed  that  "the  only 
■use  of  American  colonies  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their 
produce."  Acts  of  parliament  were  accordingly  passed  (1732)  restraining  the  number  of 
■apprentices  taken  by  any  hat-maker  to  two,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from 
any  colony ;  and  (1750)  declaring  any  slitting  or  rolling-mill  in  the  colonies  a  common  nui- 
sance, to  be  abated  by  the  respective  governors.  It  was  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  whei* 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  parliament,  that  "the,North  American  colonists  had  no  right  to 
make  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  manufactures 
sprung  up  in  the  States,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  provision  was  imme- 
diately made  for  the  support  of  the  trades,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by 
protecting  duties,  which  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Favored  by  such  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  producing  so  great  a  diversity  and  ahundanne  of  the  raw 
materials;  furnished  with  a  cheap  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  movitig  power  in  thdc  tor- 
rents and  rivers;  already,  in  some  branches  of  industry,  possessed  of  the  best  machinery  in' 
the  world ;  and  daily  making  improvements  which  are  even  introduced,  as  fax  as  the  preju- 
dices of  the  operatives  will  permit,  into  the  manufactories  of  Europe,  the  United  States  will 
surely  be  able  to  cope  with  the  manufacturing  Industry  of  any  other  people.    At  present. 
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however,  hat  a  small  proporlion  of  the  labour  of  tlic  country  is  applied  to  tliis  Branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  but  few  of  the  finer  fabrics  are  prodiicotl. 

The  annual  vahie  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
(he  Treasury  (Gallatin),  from  imperfect  returns,  to  exceed  iai,00O,OOO  dollars,  ia  I&IO,  and 
by  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  foilowing  year  it  ai)peared  that  324,998  looms  produced 
upwards  of  '^,000,000  yards  of  cotlan,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  mostly  made  in  fiimilisB, 
Oilier  returns  gave  for  the  value  of  manufactures  of  iron,  14,364,526  dollars;  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors,  16,528,207;  of  wood,  5,554,708;  of  hides  and  skins,  17,935,477;  of 
hat?,  4,328,744 ;  of  cordage,  4,243,168.  Mr.  Pitkin  estimates  tiie  aggregate  value  of  ma- 
nufactures in  1885,  to  be  &om  825,000,000  to  350,000,(!00  dollars,  and  observes  that  the 
amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  tea,  wine,  cofl'ee,  and 
spices,  does  not  e.tceed  one-third  of  this  sum. 

The  lirst  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  was  built  at  Providence,  in  1790,  and  power- 
looms  were  introduced  at  Waltham,  in  1815 ;  in  1835,  it  wns  estimated  that  the  number  of 
fipindles  was  about  1,700,000 ;  of  looms,  48,000 ;  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  mills, 
85  to  90  million  pounds;  value  of  their  products  50,000,000  dollars.  The  American  cotton 
stutfe  are  more  substantial  and  durable  than  the  English,  and  Uiey  are  preferred  in  the 
forpiffn  markets  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  They  inoliide  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
pt.nled  calicoes,  jeans,  carpeting,  sail-cloth,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  femilies  for  domestic  use  from  an 
early  period  of  the  colonisation  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  large  establish- 
monfs  liave  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  supplied  witli  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  in  the  world.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  conjectured,  at  20,000,000,  probably  yielding  not  less  than  50,000,000  lbs, 
of  wool,  and  from  founto  five  million  pounds  are  imported.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  estimated  by  Pitkin  at  from  05,000,000  to  70,000,000  dollars,  and  it  cannot 
be  less  than  that  amount  Among  the  products  are  broadcloths,  cassimerea,  satinets,  flan- 
nels, blankets,  carpeting,  &c.  Five  hundred  looms  produce  yearly  upwards  of  1,000,000 
yards  of  ing'rained,  Venetian,  and  Brussels  carpeting. 

The  leather  manufactures,  including  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  trunks,  &c.,  are  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  foreign  hides  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  2,01X),000  dollars  are  coil- 
sumsd  in  the  country.  Not  only  the  home  consumption  of  these  articles  is  supplied,  but 
there  is  an  excess  for  esportation.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  45,000,000 
dollars,  and  that  of  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  fur,  and  leather,  including  nearly  1,000,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  straw  bonnets,  and  palm-leaf  hats,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars 
(I  year. 

Hemp  and  Sax  are  manufiictured  in  considerable  quantities,  although  the  general  use  of 
cotton  has  in  a  groat  measure  superseded  linen  as  an  article  of  clothing.  In  1810,23,503,590 
yards  of  linen  were  made  in  families,  and  it  is  still  made  in  that  way  only.  Abolit  4,500,000 
yards  of  cotton-bagging  are  manufactured  annually,  and  the  yearly  value  of  cables  and 
cordage,  to  the  spinning  of  which  very  ingenious  machinery  has  been  applied  in  some 
places,  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.     Some  sail-cloth  is  also  made. 

The  ajinual  value  of  manufectured  tobacco  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  of  refined  sugar 
about  the  same  amount,  of  soap  and  candles  nearly  12,000,000.  Large  quantities  of  spirits 
have  been  distilled  from  grain,  fruits,  and  molasses,  chiefly  from  the  first  and  last.  In  1810 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  give  above  20,000,000  gallons  distilled  from  rye  and  maize,  and 
upwards  of  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  although  it  is  stated  that  in  1835  4,000  distilleries 
had  been  slopped  by  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Eeform,  vast  quantities  of  these  poi- 
sonous liquors  are  still  prepared. 

Glass  and  paper  were  early  objects  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  colonies.  The  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  glass  furnaces  was  estimated  by  tlie  New  York  convention  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry  to  amount,  in  1831,  to  3,000,000  dollars,  but  it  is  now  much 
larger.  Pitkin  estimates  that  the  paper  annually  made  in  the  United  Slates  must  be  of  the 
value  of  from  -5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars,  which,  considering  the  great  consumption  of 
the  country  and  the  small  amount  imported,  would  rather  appear  to  be  below  tlian  above  the 
truth.  Prom  the  report  of  the  New  York  convention  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1831, 
tiiirty  chemical  establishments  in  the  United  Slates,  producing  chemical  articles  used  in  the 
drts,  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  among  these  articles  are  copperas,  Glauber, 
Rochelle,  and  Epsom  salts,  tartaric  acid,  chrome  yellow,  &o.  The  annual  value  of  the 
cabinet-ware  was  estimated  by  the  same  body  at  10,000,000  dollars,  and  a  surplus  is  pro- 
duced for  esportatJon.  Horn,  wo'id,  ivory,  and  shell  combs  are  made  of  the  value  of  about 
800,000,  and  buttons  to  about  the  same  amount.     Both  articles  are  exported. 

The  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with  valuable  minerals,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  mines  have  begun  to  be  a  source  of  wealth,  nor  are  they  yet  worked  in  a  manner  or  to 
an  extent  worthy  of  their  great  importance.  Gold,  the  most  precious,  and  iron,  the  most  use- 
ful of  metals,  and  lead  in  ine.xhaustible  quantities,  are  extensively  diffused ;  coal  and  salt, 
ne   most   valuable  of  mineral   products,  exist  in  abundance;  while  beautiful^and  dur-"-'' 
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biiiHing  materials  are  furnished  by  the  marble,  freestone,  and  granite  quarries  of  diiTercnt 
sections  of  the  Union. 

The  go!d  region  of  the  United  States  is  more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Geology. 
We  will  only  observe  here,  that  as  far  aa  mining  of^rations  have  been  carried  on,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  extending  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Rappahannock 
in  Virginia  to  liie  river  Coosa  in  Alabama,  but  that  indications  of  gold  ores  have  been  met 
with  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Dickson  (Trans. 
Penns.  Geolos.  Sac.)  asserts  that  there  are  richer  ores  of  goid  and  richer  diluvial  gold  de 
posits  in  the  Tjnited  States,  than  are  to  be  met  with  at  Gorgo  Soco  in  Brazil,  or  in  the  Ural 
Mounlauis.  The  goid  ims  been  procured  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  mostly  from  washings;  but  several  mining  companies  have  lately  introduced  the 
powerful  instruments  of  scientific  mining,  and  are  pushing  their  operations  with  great  acti- 
vity and  success.  We  havo  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been 
produced  from  this  region,  but  the  value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  United  Stales  Mint  for 
coinage,  from  the  year  1823  to  1836,  was  4,3T7,500  dollars,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  has  had  that  destination. 

Iron,  which  constitutes  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materials  of  almost 
every  useful  occupation,  is  abundantly  distributed  in  this  country.  In  1810,  the  quantity 
of  bar-iron  made  in  the  country  was  37,01)0  tons ;  in  1830,  it  bad  increased  to  112,860  tons ; 
at  the  latter  period  191,536  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced,  of  the  value  of  13,399,760  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  14,364,.526  dollars, 
and  at  present  probably  does  not  fall  much'  short  of  60,000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many  new  branches  of  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  within  the  few  last  years.  About  one  half  of  the 
hardware  and  cutlery  consumed  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Steam  engines  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  fire-grates  and  stoves,  chain-cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
tools  of  all  kinds,  fire-arms,  &c  are  among  the  articles  manuf^tured  in  the  country.  The 
process  of  smelting  iron  by  means  of  coke  having  been  lately  applied  with  success  in  the 
United  States,  will  afford  new  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  productive,  hut  tliey  have  been  worked 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  They  are  situated  in  Missouri  between  tije  Gasconade,  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  River,  end  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Wisconsin  Territory  and  Illi- 
nois, between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter 
The  annual  product  of  the  Missouri  mines  is  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  that  of  the  mines  on  tha 
Upper  Mississippi  8,000,000  lbs.  American  manuSictures  of  shot,  and  of  ted  and  white 
lead,  now  nearly  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

Salt  is  chiefly  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  brine  springs,  which  are  bountifully 
distributed  through  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great  western  valley.  In  1835, 2,000,000 
bushels  were  made  at  the  Onondaga  springs  in  New  Yorit;  1,000,000  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania;  2,000,000  at  the  Ken  ha  wa  springs  in  Virginia;  500,000  in  Ohio;  about 
the  same  amount  in  Massachusetts  from  sea-water,  Arming  with  tbe  quantities  made  in  the 
other  States  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  bushels. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  veir  widely  and  most  copiously  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  daily  becoming  of^greatec  importance  in  trade,  as  it  is  more  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  ^ass,  and  salt,  in  propelling  steam-engines,  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Two  sorts  of  eo^  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  anthracite  and  the  bt- 
himinons.  The  former  is  found  and  largely  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  three  distinct  beds; 
two  of  which  lie  between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  tbe  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  third  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna River,  and  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
that  tributary.  This  coal  is  already  largely  consumed  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  New 
England,  about  520,000  tons  heing  now  brought  to  market  annually.  The  bituminous  coal 
is  found  all  over  the  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  James 
River,  on  the  Ifennebeck,  &c.  We  have  no  data  for  determininff  the  actual  consumption, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  Eons  are  consumed  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  160,000 
in  the  salt  manufiicture  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  300,000  in  the  salt-works  of  the  Ken- 
hawa,  (o  which  if  we  add  the  consumption  of  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  many  othe  towns  oi  the  alley  for  household  purposes  and  manuJactures, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  coai  n  n  ng  s  al  eady  aj  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  commerce  of  tl  e  Un  ted  States  has  a  1  ned  an  amazing  ma^itude,  and  they  have 
already  become  the  se  o  d  con  e  c  al  p  w  n  the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  tbe  globe 
that  is  not  visited  by  A  n  a  me  hantmen  and  Warden  asserts  that  business  is  done  in 
die  United  States  mo  e  p  onptly  than  n  any  other  country;  that  a  vessel  will  be  unladei 
m  a  few  days  which  Id  el  ewhe  e    eq     e  as  many  months ;  that  no  ships  are  built  so 

expeditiously  or  sail  so  fa  L     The  1    e  gn  t  ad     the  coasting  trade,  and  the  interior  trade 
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curried  on  over  an  unequalled  extent  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication,  are  ail 
on  an  equal  scale. 

The  exports  of  the  tTnited  States  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  naval 
Ktores,  lumher,  &c.  of  the  forests.  "On  an  aversffe  of  eight  years  from  1803  to  1811,  the 
produce  of  agriculture  coristituted  about  three  quarters  in  value  of  all  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States;  of  the  forest,  about  one  ninth;  of  the  sea,  about  one  fifteenth;  and 
of  manufactures,  about  one  twentieth ;  and  on  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1821  to  1830, 
the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  in  value  of  the  same 
exports ;  of  the  manufactures,  about  one  twelftli ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  thirteenth ;  and 
of  the  sea  about  one  thirtieth." — (Fiiftm's  Statistics.')  The  whole  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  year  1635,  was  121,693,5rr  dollars,  of  which  20,.504,495  was  of  foreign  mer- 
cliandise,  and  101,189,082  of  domestic  products.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
value  of  each  article  of  the  latter  for  the  years  laSO,  1832,  and  1834. 

Slatemeat  of  the  Value,  of  the  Exports  of  the  Grozoth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the 
United  Stales,  during  the  years  1830,  1832,  and  1834. 
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3.   Statement  of  the  Cnmmerce  of  each  State  nnil  Territory,  during  the  Year  1S34. 
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4.  Table  showing  the  Vahie  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  ConsumplUm  of  Foreign  MerchandiK 
in  the  Ukiled  States,  from  the  Year  1789  to  1836.  (From  the  Nat.  Calendar,  1836.) 
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40,377,310 

45334,043 

61316333 

77,030.000 

8.49.5.137 

71,534,973 

30.033,109 

38,537336 

33,005,000 

2347.845 

33.157,155 

25.008,133 

27359,937 

I8U 

12,985,000 

45.169 

15.819,831 

6,782,273 

6,9!n,441 

113,041.274 

6,j83,350 

103,457.924 

45.974,403 

63557,753 

]8ie 

147,103,000 

17,  38JS55 

132.964,445 

64,781,896 

81.930,453 

1817 

99,250,000 

19358,069 

58,313500 

82371569 

1813 

121,750,000 

19.426,696 

10^323,304 

73,854.437 

1819 

87,135.000 

13.165,683 

70.359,317 

60,976338 

70,143531 

1830 

74,450,000 

18,008,039 

56,441,971 

51,683,640 

69331,669 

1^1 

63,585.734 

31,303,488 

41,383,236 

43,671394 

64,974,328 

1823 

83,241,541 

23,386,203 

60,955,339 

49374,079 

78.160.281 

1923 

77.579.267 

27,543,623 

60,035,645 

47,165,408 

74.699,030 

ISM 

80.549,007 

25,337,157 

65,311.850 

50349,600 

75,986.667 

1825 

96,340,075 

3331,643 

63,749.432 

66,944,745 

39,535,388 

84,974,477 

24,539.613 

60,434,865 

63,055,710 

77,995,333 

827 

79,484,068 

23,403.138 

66,080.932 

58,931,691 

88,509,824 

31,595,017 

66,914.807 

50,669.669 

73,364586 , 

74,493,537 

16,558,478 

57.834,049 

65,700,193 

73,358371 

830 

70,876.930 

14,387,479 

56,499,441 

53,463,029 

73340,508 

831 

103.191,134 

80.033.636 

83,157,598 

61,377.037 

81,310,683 

101,039,366 

34.039,473 

76,989.793 

63.137.470 

87,176,943 

1833 

108,118,311 

19.822,735 

88,295576 

70,317,698 

90,140.433 

1834 

128,531,333 

23,813,811 

103,708531 

81534,163 

104,336.973 

1835'. 

151,030,368 

20,424,313 

130,606.155 

98,531,026 

118,955339 

Or  ihe  qumter  ending  Sept.  30. 1935. 
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BooE  V,  UNITED  STATES. 

REMARKS. 
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The  ehipping  by  which  the  active  and  extensive  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  is 
cliiofly  American,  and  ahip-boildiag  has  always  been  a  very  important  branch  of  the  na 
tional  industry.  The  shipping  interest  has  been  protected  by  discriminating'  tonnage-duties 
on  foreign  tonnage,  flum  the  establishment  of  t!ie  new  government  in  1789,  and  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  foreign  veeaels  from  the  coasting  trade.  All  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  are  regisler«l  by  the  collector  of  tlie  district  to  which  they  belong,  and  those  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  are  enrolled  and  licensed  by  the  eame  officer.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  was  1,606,150  tons ;  of 
which  750,026  was  registered  tonnage,  and  856,124  enrolled  and  licensed,  including  101,306 
tons  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

of  Registered  Tonnage  were  employed  in  the  Whale  Fi  hery  101 1S8 

or  Enrolled  and  Licensed           do.                 Coaatinglrade  7«  1(8 

Do.                 do.                   do.                 CodFiaEery  B3MU 

I)n.                 do.                    do.                 mackerel  Fishery .  48  73S 

"  It  must  be  recollected,  however,"  says  one  of  the  committees  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, "  that  many  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  tlierefore 
do  not  appear  in  the  tonnage  account.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  great  improvements 
made  in  ship-building'  of  late  years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of  large  burdens  with  fkst 
sailing,  have  given  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness; whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  gain  in  celerity,  in  the  performance 
of  effective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  ia  the  freighting  business,  at  least  one-fifth 
over  their  most  judicious  competitors." 

Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  at  several  Different  Periods. 


»,.. 

Enrolled  and  Licensed. 

Total, 

Coasling. 

Fislieries. 

17S9 

1 

eEO.8110 
moao 

744.ia8 

0.003 
30.079    ^ 

109,833 
111,824 

i,iai|770 

i;43a;«o 

1,606.143 

The  whole  amount  of  the  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  liie  year 
1834,  was  1,642,732  tons,  of  which  1,074,670  were  American,  and  568,052  foreign ;  cleared 
1,711,720  tbns,  of  which.1,134,020  were  American,  and  577,700  foreign.    ' 
tiialement  of  the  Tonitage  heUmging  to,  and  also  of  the  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  oi 

the  Principal  Porta*  of  the  United  States,  and  Amoiini  nf  Duties  acci-uing  at  eacl^ 

during  the  Year  1834. 
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DESCRlPTn^E  GEOGRAPHY. 


c  ni. 


Tne  lisheriea  imve  been  pursufsd  by  the  New  Eneknflers  wi^i  a  rare  spirit  of  hardy  en- 
terprise, from  en  early  period  of  the  eettlement  of  the  country.  The  whale  fishery  is  pro- 
secuted in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly  south  of  the  line,  for  the  right  or  blacit  whale,  and  in 
the  Southern,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  for  the  epermaceti  whale.  In  the  year  1834, 
101,638  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  this  businese;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1835,  173,683  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and  120,649  of  whale  oil  were  brought  home,  of  the 
value  of  about  6,500,000  dollara.  Seal  oil  and  furs  are  also  obtained  in  the  Antarctiir 
seas  by  these-adventurous  seamen.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedlbrd,  and  also  but  on  a  less  scale  from  New  London,  Sag  Harbour,  Wai- 
ren,  Bristol,  Hudson,  &c.  About  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  seamen  are  paid, 
not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Those  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  oceans  are  generally  absent  from  two  to  three  years  at  a  time. 

The  cod  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  Banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  I^abrador 
coasts.  It  employs  upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  small  craft,  some  of  which  make  several  trips 
a  year;  those  on  the  coast-fisheries  generally  remain  longer.  The  produce  of  this  fishery 
may  be  estimated  at  from  1,300,000  to  1,500,000  dollars  a  year,  about  one-half  of  which  ia 
exported.  The  mackerel  fishery  employs  about  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  produces  about 
2,000,(M)0  dollars  annually;  in  the  year  1834,  252,883  barrels  of  pickled  mackerel  were 
inspected  in  the  Masaachuaetts  inspection  offices. 

We  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  proper  data  for  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of 
the  coasting  trade,  which  is  known  to  be  very  extensive,  and  which,  as  will  be  perceived  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  above  given,  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country.  The  great  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures,  causing  the  raw  material  which  was  formerly  exported  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  shipped  from  the  producing  to  the  manufiicturing  districts,  and  supplying  a  large  amount 
of  manufiictured  articles  formerly  imported,  sufiiciently  account  tor  this  fiict.  The  inland 
trade  has  increased  still  more  wonderftiUy.  "  It  may  be  here  remarked,"  says  the  com- 
mittee before  quoted,  "  that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  American  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descriptions. of  boats,  unknown  in  Europe,  which  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  with  their 
tributary  waters.  These  boats,  carrying  fi-om  30  to  50  tons,  are  to  be  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are  not  licensed  or  noticed  in  the  custom- 
house reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimate  they  amount  to  150,000  or  200,000  tons  on  the 
various  waters  of  tlie  United  States.  To  these  may  be  added  the  coal-boats  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Laekawaxen,  which  this  year  (1830)  delivered 
200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York." 

The  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  jomlrsloek-companies,  incorporated  by 
the  respective  States  with  fixed  capitals,  and  as  they  are  all  banks  of  circulation,  and  their 
hills  form  the  principal  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  a  general  view  of  their  number 
and  amount  of  capital  belongs  properly  to  tliia  place.  The  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
lias  been  recently  much  enlarged  by  the  importation  and  coinage  of  bullion,  and  in  many  trf  , 
the  States  the  circulation  of  Imnk-notes  of  less  than  five  dollars  is  prohibited  by  law. 


Number  and  Capital  of 

the  Banks  of  the  several  Stales,  in  1830  tmrf  1835. 

Slates. 

'ma. 

ISil.                         1 

NewH.™p=hire 

1 

30,480.1X10 

iioioB.'ilsM 

6S50'.4fl5 
3S75.-m 
S.S7I,IO0 

4,303.0® 

B,665:B80 
737,817 

■  luiiioo 

75,000 

31     raiji-anthea) 

1 1S 

*?    (Ibr.) 

saums 

gO,50P,45D 

17.737.064 
730,000 
7.H9,6,^ 

s.m.m 
smm 
3,4r4,Dia 

S,8!IO,lli2 

2;74s!il41 
S,070„124 

4*IB8.riS3 
»»,OflD 
378,739 

District  of  Coiumtiia.... 

Ohio- 

SotX.":::;; ::;::;:::: 

Totala 

8 110.101, 8B8 
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EoonV.  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  interioi"  water  conimunications  of  this  country,  those  bestowed  by  e 
already  been  alluded  to.  No  part  of  the  world  presents  such  an  extensive  river 
Steam  vessels,  a  grand  improvement,  first  inlroduced  in  America,  ply  on  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  of  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  this  apeoiesof  craft  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  1834,  almost  the  whole  was  on  the  interior  waters.  On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
iilone,  an  extttnt  of  8,000  miles  was  travetsed  by  230  steam-boats.  Neither  the  States  nor 
individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving  and  extending  these  natural  advantages;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  sliown  in  executing 
the  most  magnificent  plans,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  tlie  American  name.  The  great  laniE 
locked  bays  of  the  coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  alFording  a  sale  internal 
water-route  from  Narragausett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  western  waters 
have  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  Allegbanies  or  surmount  their 
summits.  The  waters  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  have  been  connected  at  various 
points,  (uid  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  most  important  rivers  have  been  overoomi: 
by  removuig  fie  bars  or  ledges  which  obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  loclts,  and 
dams.  The  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigation  is  not  less  than  3,500  miles;  all  of 
which,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  been  executed  in  the  short  space  of  20  years. 
These  great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  manuiactures,  and  encouraged  the  estf^ 
lishraent  of  new  ones;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places  created,  internal  tttide;  prmnoted 
agriculture,  which  requires  a  cheap  and  easy  transportation  for  the  bulky  articles  which  it 
consumes  and  produces ;  and  developed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country. 

Vieie  of  ike  Principal  Canals  in  the  United  States. 

AaniLpolis,  from  Annapolis  to  the  CliGBapcakc  and  Obio  Canal 1 

Blackstone,  Worcester  to  Providence 4S 

Black  River,  Roma  to  Carthage,  in  pn^rcss 76 

Cayuga,  Geneva  on  Seneca  I^ako,  lo  Montezuma  on  Erie  Canal 20 

Central,  from  Wabasli  and  Erie  Canal,  above  Loganporl,  by  valley  of  White  River,  to 

Evansville,  in  progress 3d0 

Cliamplttin,  from  Whitehall,  to  Waterford  on  the  HudaoQ 63 

Chemung,  Elmira  to  Seneca  Laka 33 

Chenango,  Binghampton  on  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  Utica S6 

C^esapeaka  and  Ohio,  Geoi^etawn  on  Potomac,  to  Cumberland '. 166 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Eifc,  ship  oonal 14 

Cross  Cat,  Tcrre  Haute  on  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  to  Eel  River  and  Central  Canal,  in 

progress ■  ■  ■  ■ 40 

Camberlmd,  Portland  to  Sebago  Pond 20 

Delaware,  irom  Easton  to,  Bristol 60 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  moath  of  Roundout  creek  to  mouth  of  Lackawaien 824 

Delaware  andRarttan,  New  Brunswick  to  Bordcntown,  ship  canal 42J 

Navigable  feeder  oC,  from  Bull's  Island  to  Treulon S4 

Dismal  Swamp,  Deep  Creek  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Joyce's  Creek  of  Albemarle  Sound. ...     S3 

Erie,  Albany  to  Buffalo 363 

Farmiugton,  New  Haven  to  Northampton 7S 

Grenesee  Valley,  Rochester,  to  Olean  on  the  Alleghany,  in  progress 107 

minola  and  Chicago,  from  the  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan,  in  progress,  about 100 

James  and  Renhawa,  improvement  of  the  river  navigation  and  jonction  of  the  rivets ? 

Laokawaxen,  Delaware  to  Honeadalo 36 

Ijafourobe,  Miafflssippi  above  New  Orleans,  to  the  Atcha&layu 85 

Lehigh,  Eaelon  to  White  Haven 66 

Louisville  and  Portland,  ship  canal,  round  the  fiilla  in  the  Ohio 3 

Middlesex,  from  'Boston  to  Lowell 97 

Maryland,  Baltimore  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal ^ 

Miami,  Cincinnati  to  the  Maumee 365 

Mortis,  Jarsay  City  opposite  New  York,  to  Eaalon 101 

Muscle  Shoal,  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee 37 

Ohio  and  Erie,  Portsmouth  to  Clcaveland,  with  lateral  branches •  ■  340 

Oam^o,  Syracuso  on  Erie  Ginal,  to  Oswego 38 

/ennaylvania : 

Central  and  Western  Divisions,  Columbia  to  Pitlsbnrg,  including  Alleghany  Portage 

Eail-Road  of  3GS  miles 312 

Sasquehanna  Division,  Juniata  to  Northumberland 39 

West  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  Dunnatown. 66 

North  Branch  Division,  Noithumberlond  to  the  Lackawanna 76 

Beaver  Division,  from  Beaver  to  Mercer  County 30 

French  Creek  Diviaon 46 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Akron  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  Newcastle  on  Beaver  Canal 82 

Sandy  and  Beaver,  Bolivar  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  inouth  of  Little  Beaver 73 

Santee,  from  the  Santee  to  the  Cooper 39 

VoL-ni.  38* 
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450  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Past  III. 

TAHLE— continued. 

LniBlVi— MiCea 

Savannah  and  Alalnmaha 60 

SohujIliiU,  PhLladdphifl  lu  Port  Carbon 108 

Susquelianna,  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit 40 

Union,  Middletawa  on  tho  Susquehanna,  to  Rcaxiing 8S 

Wabasli  and  Erie,  LB,fayette  to  the  Mnumee,  in  progress ^10 

To  be  extended  to  Terre  Haute 80 

Wliite  Water,  Nationiil  Road,  Wajne  County,  Indiina,  to  Lawrenceburg,  in  progress  •  •  ■  7S 

TliG  Aiacricans  have  equally  surpassed  all  other  people  in  the  number  and  extent  of  tbdir 
rail-roads,  iiaving,  in  less  than  ton  years,  constructed  nearly  1,500  miles  of  these  artificia, 
levels,  over  which  carriages  are  propelled  hy  locomotive  steam-engines  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  30  miles  an  hoar.  Although  this  contrivance  is  less  adapted  than  canals  to  the  con- 
veyance of  bulky  articles,  yet  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  that  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, such  as  that  of  not  being  interrupted  by  ice,  and  that  of  being  suited  to  some  localities 
in  which  artificial  water-communication  would  be  impracticable.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  principal  rail-roads,  completed  or  in  progress,  in  the  United  States. 

VieiB  of  the  Principal  Rail-Roads  in  the   United  Slates. 

AHeghany  Portage,  HoUidayaburg  to  Jolinatown,  connecting  Central  and  Western  Divi. 

siotis  of  Pennsylvania  Canal 36i 

Anbui'ii  and  Syraeuse,  Auburn  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  progresa 35 

Augusta  and  Athens,  Georgia,  in  progress 114 

Eaftimoro  and  Ohio,  completed  to  Harper's  Ferry 80 

Ballimore  and  Philadelphia,-  through  Wilmington 92J 

Baltimore  and  Waahington 40 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  through  Gettysburg  and  York  to  Susquehanna 78 

Boston  and  Lowell USi 

Boston  and  Providence 41 

Boston  and  Worcester.    See  Western  Eaii-Road. 

Csniden  and  Amboy,  Camden  oppoaita  Philadelphia,  to  Amboy  on  the  Earitjn 61 

Central,  Savannah  to  Macon,  in  progress 200 

Columbia,  Philadelphia  to  Columbia SiJ 

Danville  and  Pottsvilla 53 

Cumberland  Valley,  Harrisbarg  to  Cbambersburg,  in  progresa 49 

Detroit  and  St.  Joseph's,  from  Detroit  to  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  in  progress 200 

Eastern  Shore,  from  Cecil  County  to  Pocomoke  Bay,  Maryland,  in  progress ? 

Eastern,  Boston  to  Kewburyporl,  in  progress ,  33 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  progresa 33 

Georgia,  Augusta,  to  West  Point  on  Cbaltahooehy,  iu  progress 200 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 37 

Hudson  and  Berkshire,  Hudson  City  to  West  Stnckbridge,  in  progress Sa 

Ithaca  and  Owego,  North  Branch  of  Susqaehanna  to  Cayuga  Lake 2D 

Lawrenceburg  and  IndianapoUa,  in  progress. 85 

Lexington  and  Ohio,  Lexington  to  Looisville 80 

Long  Island,  from  BrooUyn  t»  Greenport,  in  progress 98 

Mad  River,  Dayton  to  Sandusky,  in  progress 1  GO 

MadisonandLafayette,  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  in  Indiana,  in  progress 150 

Mississippi  Natchez  through  Jackson  to  Canton,  in  progress 150 


Mohawk  and  Hudson,  Albany  to  Schenectady  . . 
Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  West  F 
Monroe,  Macon  to  Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  progress 


Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  in  progrest  , 


Newcastle  and  Frenohlown,  Delaware  to  the  Elk I€. 

New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  in  progress  _ ? 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  progress ? 

New  Jersey,  Jersey  City  lo  New  Brunswick 98 

New  York  and  Albany,  by  West  Stookbridge,  (projected)    IfiO 

New  York  and  Erie,  New  York  City  to  Lake  Erie,  in  progress 483 

Osford,  Coatesvilla  on  Columbia  Rail-Road,  to  Port  Dpposit,  in  progress 31 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke,  Petersburg  to  Blakely 6{t 

Pensacola  and  Columbus,  Bay  of  Pensacola  to  River  Qiattahoocheo,  in  progress 910 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton '.'.- 36 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 60 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 80 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Troy  to  Ballslon 95 

Richmond  and  Potomac,  by  Fredericksburg 75 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 31 

St  Francisville  and  Woodville,  Mississippi    36 

Saratoga  and  Seheneotaiiy 231 

Stonington,  Providence  to  Stonington 
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Syracuse  and  Auburn,  New  Yoi-k '  26  " 

Tonawanda,  Rochester  lo  Ulica,  New  York,  iu  progress 31 

Tascumhia  anil  Decatur,  round  MuEcle  Slioala,  Alabama 45 

UtioaaudSeheneotadj 84 

Vickebutg  and  Jackson,  Jackson  to  the  Mississippi 46 

Western,  from  Boston  by  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  Albany,  in  progress SOO 

WLlUamKport  and  Elmira,  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  in  progress 74 

W  inohester,  Winchester  to  Potomac 30 

Wrightsvillo  and  Gettysburg,  Columbia  to  Gettysburg 40 


Two  great  projects,  which  have  occupied  the  puhlic  attention,  and  have  been  Ehowii  by 
preliminary  reconnoissancea  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  merit  notice  hete,  althoog'h  the  Imie 
of  their  completion  may  be  yet  somewhat  remote.  These  are,  a  rail-road  from  Cincinnati, 
by  Lexington  and Knoxville,  to  Charleston,  8.  C.  a  distance  of  600  miles;  and  another  from 
the  same  place  or  some  point  in  Georgia  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi,  740  miles.  A  route 
from  the  Penobscot  to  Quebec  lias  also  been  surveyed. 

The  common  high  roads  of  the  country  present  a  lesa  fitvourable  aspect,  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Union  roads,can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  Vet  there  are  extensive  lines 
of  turnpiltes  constructed  in  many  of  the  States,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  spanned  by 
fine  bridges.  The  Americana  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  suspension  bridge, 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  them  in  Europe.  The  great  National  Road,  from  Cumber 
land  across  the  Allegbanies,  through  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Vandalia,  to  St 
Louis,  is  a  line  piece  of  work,  and  is  rapidly  approachmg  ita  completion. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to 
12,866,(K0  i  a  number  not  very  great  absolutely,  and  even  small  relatively  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory;  but  astonishing  when  considered  aa  existing  in  a  region  which,  200  years 
ago,  was  only  a  boundJeas  wilderness,  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  bands  of  savages.  But  the 
most  iuter^ting  circumstance  is  the  rapid  increase  which  has  marked,  and,  according  to 
every  appearancei  will  continue  to  mark,  their  progress.  Although  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant tide  of  immigration  from  the  closely  peopled  European  countries,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  those  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  great  mass  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  population,  to  the  means  which  the  human  race  possesses 
of  multiplying  itself,  when  a  check  is  not  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  There 
are  no  early  enumerations  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but,  in  1753,  the  number 
was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular  decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that 
period,  3,929,837;  in  1800,  5,305,925;  in  1810,  7,239,814 ;  in  1820,  0,638,131.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  consider,  as  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  power 
of  multiplication,  how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  w.ill  be  peo- 
pled, and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  ever  existed  m  ancient  or 
modem  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  good  giounds,  that  in  a  century  it  will  contain 
160,000,000;  and  stil!,  bemg  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  Prance,  ieave  ample  scope 
for  future  increase.  The  Americans,  should  they  continue  united,  would  then  become  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary 

The  population,  exclusiie  of  the  aborigmal  race^  within  the  United  States'  limits,  wliosii 
numbers  are  not  comprised  m  the  above  statements  consists  of  three  classes  whites,  free 
coloured  persons  and  la\e&  whose  relatue  proportions  at  tve  dillerent  peiiods  are  given 
below 
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In  regard  to  these  numbers  it  is  toheobaerved  that  in  thectnausof  1790  are  not  included 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  and  Northwest  Territories  estimated  at  about  12.000;  and 
that  between  1800  and  1810,  Louisiana  was #!qu!red  with  about  50,000  mhabitants.  and 
39,000  Africans  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  following  statement  shows  tlie  rela- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  in  the  two 
periods  from  1810  to  1820,  and  from  1820  to  1830. 

I81fl-1SM  lK!n-1830. 
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Aid  ouch  coUe  ted  f  om  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  many  oases  retaining  much  of 
the  or  g  nal  b  amp  tl  e  Americana  have  a  strong  national  feeiing,  and,  with  some  few  es- 
ceptions,  the  German,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  immigrantB  soon  lose  their  national 
peculiarities  and  character,  by  intermairiag'es  aad  a  common  education.  The  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  form,  however,  a  large  community,  occupying  most  of  the  State  on  tiie  east 
of  the  mountains,  which  has  L.ung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  language  and  halnits  of  its 
Fatherland,  hut  which  of  late  has  yielded  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Fi'ench 
in  Louisiana  are  alao  numerous,  retaining'  the  language  and  much  of  the  character  of  theii 
mother  country.  There  are  also  smaller  bodies  rf  Frencli  in  Missouri,  lUinoia,  and  Michi- 
gan, of  Swiss  and  Germans  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  of  Dutch  in  New  York, 

"  The  United  States,"  says  a  very  clever  English  writer,  "  were  colonized  a  century  later 
than  Spanish  America ;  but  their  brilliant  and  rapid  progress  shows,  in  a  striking  light,  how 
much  more  the  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  moral  Uian  on  physical  advantages.  The 
North  Americans  bad  no  gold  mines,  and  a  territory  of  only  indifferent  fertility,  covered 
with  impenetrable  woods :  but  they  brought  wJUi  tiiem  intelligence,  industry,  a  love  of  free- 
dom, habits  of  order,  and  a  pure  and  severe  morality.  Armed  with  these  gifts  of  the  soul, 
they  have  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  land  teeming  with  life,  and  smiling  with  plenty  ■ 
and  they  have  built  up  a  social  system,  so  pre-emmently  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  that  it  has  truly  become  the  envy  of  nations,  Thi; 
characteristic  fiicts  in  their  condition  are  the  non-esistenee  of  tithes,  of  privileged  classes, 
of  corporations  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  mendicity  except  to  ii 
very  limited  extent,  and  of  an  endowed  church:  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
niant,  the  universality  of  education,  the  omnipresence  of  its  periodical  press,  the  high  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  which  exists  in  the  very  humblest  classes,  and  the  boimdless  Bpirit  of 
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enterprise  which  pervades  society  from  Cop  to  bottom.  The  higher  classes  are  less  polished 
than  in  England,  the  middle  are,  perhaps,  less  carefully  instructed,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple, taken  collectively,  are  better  educated,  and  ha\e  more  intelligence  and  mfinlmess  of 
character,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.' 

The  black  popolation  of  the  United  States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  the  mulatto  hreeds,  forms  rstlher  more  than  one-s]\th  of  the  whole  papulation  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  mixed  ind  pure 
coloured  races,  and  practically  speaking  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  them.  The 
free  blacks  are  not  generally  admitted  to  political  privileges,  thongh  some  States  furnish 
exceptions  to  this  remark :  in  some  States,  their  testimony  is  not  admitted  agamst  a  white 
man,  and  they  are  subject  to  some  other  civil  disabilities 

Slavery  has  been  aholished  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  pro^pectuely  in  Neu  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  has  never  been  permitted  in  the  Northwestern  Stales.  By 
the  Jaws  of  Pennsylvania  all  persons  born  within  that  State  since  1780  are  free,  but  the 
children  of  a  slave  are  subject  to  a  limited  servitude  to  her  owner.  In  New  Jersey  every 
child  born  in  the  State  after  July  4,  1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  be- 
tween that  and  other  States  was  prohibited  in  1798.  The  revised  lava  of  New  York  de- 
clare that  every  person  born  in  that  State  is  free,  and  that  all  persons  brought  into  the  State, 
except  for  a  limited  period,  become  free ;  and  no  person  can  sel!  any  other  person  in  that 
State.  Provision  is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other  non-slaveholding  States  for  the 
delivery  of  runaway  slaves  from  the  other  States.  The  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  in  1787,  prohibits  forever  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  States  have  already  been  formed,  with 
tills  prohibition  incorporated  in  their  constitutions.  The  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
U'as  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Congress  inW  Mississippi  territory  in  the  same 
year.  In  1808,  the  importation  of  slaves  inbi  the  United  States  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  number  since  clandestinely  introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  small. 
Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  all  the  Stales  soutli  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  The  slaves  form  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population,  in  the  States  in  which  the  institution  exists,  but,  they 
are  unequally  distributed,  although  the  white  population  generally  predoiminates.  In  Mis- 
souri, Tenneaee,  and  Kentucky,  the  whites  are  to  the  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to 
1 ;  in  Maryland  of  about  3  to  1 ;  in  North  Carolina  of  about  2  to  1,  and  in  Virginia  rather 
leas;  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  the  whites  are  a  little  superior,  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the  slavea  Louisiana  and  other  States 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  States,  except  by  an  immigrant 
proprietor;  hut  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the  different  States, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  exportation  from  the  worn-out  tracts  of  more  northern  and  eastern 
to  the  new  cotton  lands  of  the  southern  districts. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  chattels  personal,  except  in  Louisiana,  and  witi 
certain  qualifications  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  bequests  of  their  master.  Slavery 
is  hereditary,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother  determines  that  of  the  child ;  when  a  coloured 
person  claims  to  be  a  free  man,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  him,  his  colour  being,  a 
priori,  a  sufficient  indication  of  slavery.  The  life  and  person  of  the  slave  are  protected  by 
law  under  the  same  penalties  9S  those  of  whites,  but  the  master  or  overseer  may  punish 
minor  offences  by  flogrging;  for  greater  offences  the  slaves  are  tried  by  justices  of  the  peace 
and  from  two  to  five  freeholders.  The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  le^lly  hold 
any  property ;  the  instruction  of  slaves  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  they  often  receive  some 
education  from  the  members  of  the  family,  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  attend  public 
worship,  which  must  be  conducted  by  a  white.  There  are  in  al!  the  States  restraints  upon 
manumission,  as  a  population  of  fi-ee  blacks  is  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  subordmation  of 
the  slaves.  Although  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  slaves  are  severe,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare  application.  There  are  various 
laws  restraining  cruel  punishments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  food  and  clothing  for 
the  slaves;  but  their  beat  security  is  in  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
humanity  and  interest  of  their  masters.  They  are,  in  general,  humanely  and  even  kindly 
treated,  well  fed,  and  lightly  worked ;  they  are  commonly  allowed  a  little  patch  of  ground 
(o  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit ;  they  may  raise  poultry  and  hogs,  which,  with  the  produce 
of  their  farm,  they  may  sell  to  the  family  or  elsewhere,  at  their  option ;  in  this  way  they 
often  acquire  a  little  property,  or  expend  their  earnings  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  general  ease  in  this  country,  that  their  numbers  have  increased  with  amazing  ra 
pidity,  and  that  many  of  them  live  to  a  great  age.  "  All  those,"  says  Pauldmg,  "  who  have 
visited  the  Slates  in  which  slavery  prevails,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impres- 
sions of  the  horrors  of  that  condition,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  uniform  hilarity  and 
cheerfulness  which  prevail  among  the  blacks.  Labouring  generally  in  lar^  numbers  to- 
gether, they  partake  of  the  influence  which  companionship  always  exercises  over  mar:,  the 
moit  social  rf"  al!  beings.    In  the  meadows  and  harvest-fields  they  lighten  their  labours  by 
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songs,  the  measures  of  which  accord  with  the  stroltes  of  the  cradle  and  BC)'the ;  and  in  what- 
ever employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  are  always  joking,  quizzing,  or  bantering 
each  other.  The  children  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained  by  the  products 
of  the  land  whidi  belong  to  titem  and  theirs.  The  parents,  being  ftfled  from  ali  anxiety  or 
exertion  for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  offeprin^,  are  never  beeet  by  the  gnawing 
cares  of  the  free  white  man,  whose  whole  life  is  one  contmued  effort  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  children.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  law." 

The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  have  generally  several  days  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  oflen  other  holydays.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  are  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  with  about  two  or  three  hours  intecmission  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work ;  tliey  frequently  gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of 
three  days  in  two,  and  women  with  a  certain  number  of  children  are  allowed  some  further 
indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  they 
generally  receive  from  nine  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  corn  a  week,  with  bacon  and  salt 
fish;  instead  of  the  corn,  a  bushel  of  aweet  potatoes  or  two  pecJia  of  paddy  are  given  by  way 
of  change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  is  the  principal  aiticleof  food.  For  clolliing  eadi 
man  receives  six  or  seven  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  eacli  woman  five  or  sis,  and  the  children 
in  proportion ;  a  new  blanket  is  given  to  each  grown  person,  and  one  for  every  two  children 
once  in  two  years,  and  in  winter  a  handkerchief  is  given  to  the  women  and  a  cap  io  the  men. 
A  suit  of  cotton  or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  summer.  On  every  plantation  there  is  a 
nurse,  and  the  overseer  haa  a  chest  of  medicines.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  arc  merely 
a  connection  subsisting  during  pleasure ;  their  amusementa  ate  chiefly  music  and  dancing 
many  of  them  being  ^le  to  ptay  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner. 

In  religion,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  iwvel  system  of  cutting  off  all  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  Slate.  Individuals,  or  classes  of  believers,  choose  their  own  religious 
guide,  and  provide  entirely  for  his  support.  This  general  equality  of  sects  is  found  to  abate 
religious  animosity,  without  relaxing  zeal.  In  the  largo  towns,  patticulariy  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  provided  for;  but  in  some  of  the  remote 
country  districts  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  spiritual  teachers.  The  Americans  are  de- 
eidediy  a  religious  people,  and,  although  some  fenatical  sects  have  sprung  up  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  affirmed,  witli  truth,  that  they  are  equally  removed  from  tJie  excesses  of 
fenaticism  and  irreligion.  Travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  sound  spirit  of  morals  which  pre- 
vails in  the  country,  and  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  public  services  of  religion.  The  most 
numerous  sects  are  the  Methodists,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  the  Baptists, 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  tlie  Presbyterians,  mostljr  in  the 
Middle  States,  but  also  numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Western ;  and  the  Congregational  is  ts 
chiefiy  confined  to  New  England.  The  following  table,  from  the  American  Almanac  fo" 
183S,  gives  further  details  on  this  subject : — 
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"  This  tabic,"  snys  tlie  editor  of  the  Almanac,  "  is  incomplete ;  the  Congregallonaliats  here 
enumerated  all  belong-  to  New  England,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  in  other  States , 
in  addition  to  the  J914  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  there  were  420  licentiates  and  candi- 
dates ;  the  numbers  of  the  AsBociate  Reformed  Church  above  given,  all  belong  to  the  Synod 
of  tlie  West,  and  there  are  two  other  Synods  not  enumerated ;  in  addition  to  the  travellinfr 
preachers  of  the  Methodists  g-iven  above,  there  is  a  great  number  of  local  preachers ;  their 
congregations  are  supposed  to  be  about  5000." 

The  English  have  beep  justly  characterised  as  an  eminently  humane  people,  and  tlieir 
American  descendants  have  not  lost  this  noble  trait  of  the  British  character.  The  number 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  of  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  thesuffer- 
ing',  for  the  education  and  support  of  destitute  children,  for  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the 
once  outcast  convict,  for  the  diffiision  of  good  morals  and  religious  instruction  among  the 
once  neglected  classes  of  society,  and  for  the  spread  of  Christian  knowledge  in  heathen  lands, 
and,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  for  every  humane  purpose,  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  this  country.  Hence  the  hospitals,  the  poorhouses,  the  orphan  asylnms,  the  madhouses, 
the  penitentiaries  that  have  been  studied  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Saving  Institutions,  the  Dispensa- 
ries, the  Education  Societies,  Slc,  which  are  found  in  every  section  of  our  land.  We  shall 
here  mention  a  few  of  these  institutions  of  general  interest,  taking  our  statements  chiefly 
from  a  paper  in  the  American  Almanac  for  the  year  1836.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  instituted  in  1610,  has  its  seat  in  Boston;  itsreceipts  during 
eleven  months  of  1835  amounted  to  163,340  dollars ;  since  its  -formation  they  have  esceeded 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1835  the  number  of  stations  was  78,  connected  with  which  were  808 
missionai'ies  and  assistants,  and  55  native  assistants.  There  were  in  the  schools  21,181  pu- 
pils, and  94,000,000pages  had  been  printed  at  the  eight  printing  esfablishmentsof  the  society, 
JIi  nineteen  lang-uages ;  seven  of  which  had  been  reducKl  to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Baptist  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  had  in  1835 
25  stations,  twelve  of  which  were  among  the  American  Indians ;  103  missionaries  and  assist' 
ants;  five  printing  presses,  from  which  publications  were  issued  in  seven  languages,  and 
about  600  pupils  in  its  schools ;  receipts  for  1S35,  56,520  dollars.  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  established  at  New  York  in  1819,  supported  in  1835  144 
missionaries,  in  Liberia,  among  the  American  Indians,  and  in  tJie  United  States,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  38,350  dollars.  The  Home  Missionary  Society,  instituted  in  New  York  in  1826, 
for  the  yurpoee  of  assisting  poor  conoregations,  and  Bendmg  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within 
the  United  States,  employed,  in  1635,  719  missionaries,  and  had  in  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bible  Classes  52,000  pupils;  receipts  for  the  year,  88,863  dollars.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  founded  at  New  York  in  1833,  had  in  its  service  in  1835,  93  missiona- 
ries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  several  other  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
sionary societies,  whose  means  are  less  ample  and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  more  local.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816,  have  issued  to  the  poor  at  home  and  to  the  destitute 
abroad,  1,767,936 copiesof  Bibles  and  Testaments;  they  print  Bibles  in  the  English,  French, 
Spanidi,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  purchase  and  issue  copies 
in  other  languages ;  they  also  grant  large  sums  to  other  societies;  total  expenditures  1,404,000 
dollars ;  the  seat  of  the  Society  is  in  New  Yorfc,  The  American  Tract  Society,  instituted 
at  New  York  in  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  religious  tracts,  circulated,  in  1834, 
54,316,356  pages ;  receipts  for  the  year  92,307  dnllars,  since  its  establishment  upwards  of 
533,000  dollars.  The  American  Education  Society,  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  assists 
pious  young  men  of  seven  religious  denominations  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  lending 
llieraa  certain  sum,  to  be  repaid  at  a  future  period;  receipts  during  1835,  83,063  dollars; 
young  men  aided,  1,040;  whole  number  assisted,  2,258;  the  Society  publish  a  valuable 
journal,  The  Sunday  School  Union,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  1824,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  tne  Society's  publications,  consists  of 
the  union  of  nine  or  ten  religious  denominations ;  there  were  connected  with  it  in  1835 
16,000  schools,  115,000  teachers,  and  800,000  pupils ;  receipts  for  the  year  1835, 136,885 
dollars.  The  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  has  not  confined  its  labours  to  the  relief  of  the  suiferinga  of  prisoners,  but  has 
successfully  exerted  itself  in  reforming  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  discipline  of  pri- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  formed  in  Boston  in  1825,  has 
laboured  in  the  same  benevolent  cause.  The  American  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1826,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  in  1835  the  number  of  auxiliary  societies  was  8000,  embracing  1,500,000  members ; 
above  4000  distilleries  had  been  stopped  in  the  country,  8000  traders  had  ceased  to  sell 
ardent  spirits,  and  1200  vessels  sailed  without  using  them.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  founded  at  Washington  in  1816,  is  designed  to  transport  free  persons  of  colour  and 
manumitted  slaves  to  Liberia,  and  thus  forward  the  work  of  emancipation  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  education,  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  States,  and  in  some 
with  cotnplete  success,  to  furnish  the  whole  community  with  instruction  at  the  common  e. 
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iWDse,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  there  ia  no  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
ie  60  well  educated  as  in  eome  parts  of  the  Union.  The  general  governniGnt  have  made 
ample  provision  for  educational  institutions  ia  the  new  States,  by  reserving  one  section  in 
each  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  making  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges ;  but  in  the  old  States  the  provisions  for  this  ohject  have  been  left  to  the 
State  govenimenta.  The  New  England  system  of  free  schools  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  ia,  that  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  so  free  as  to  exclude  none  from  its  benefits,  and  the  schools 
should  be  so  numerous  as  fa  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  all ;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
management  should  be  left  chiefly  to  the  people  themselves  ia  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite 
a  general  interest  in  them.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools  is  levied  on  property, 
ra  order  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be  too  heavily  burdened  with  it ;  every  individiuJ 
in  tlie  community  may  not  only  learn  to  read  and  write,  hut  may  become  acquainted  with 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and  in  the  larger  towns  with  the  principles  of  natural 
science  and  the  learned  languages,  free  of  expense.  Some  of  the  States  have  school  funds, 
the  income  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  the  schools.  Public  aid  is  also  given  to  the  higher  schools,  called  academies,  and  to  the 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering-  the  course  of  study  more  extensive  and  lessening  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  them.  In  New  York  a  similar  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
from  official  reports  it  appears  that,  in  1934,  there  were  541,401  children  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  in  that  Slate,  and  that  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  732,000  dollars ; 
proviaion  has  also  recently  been  made  there  tor  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  In 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  some  otiier  Slates,  effectual  measures  have  also  been  taken  fiir  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  free  schools,  and  in  several  of  these  States  they  already  afford  ample  means  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  numerous  academies  and  lyceums,  in 
which  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  learned  andforeign 
modem  languages,  ia  aomelimea  combined  with  instruction  in  the  useflil  arts,  as  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  &c.  The  colleges  and  universities  carry  on  the  course  of  study  com- 
menced in  the  echools  and  academies,  while  in  the  medical,  law,  and  theological  schools, 
^ose  destined  for  the  learned  professions  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for 
their  respective  occupations.  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  Scales  is68;  of  medical 
schools  23;  of  law  schools  9;  of  theological  seminaries  37.  The  country  does  not  yet,  how- 
ever, fiimish  the  scholar  with  those  fecilities  for  a  finished  learned  education  which  are 
afforded  by  the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of  good  librae 
ries  is  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  much  learned  research.  The  largest 
collection  of  books  in  Uie  United  Slates  does  not  contain  50,000  volumes,  and  there  are  few 
which  even  approach  that  number.  The  Philadelphia  Library  has  43,000  volumes;  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  about  tlie  same  number;  the  Boston  Atheuieum  80,000;  the 
New  York  Society  Library  32.000;  and  the  Library  of  Congress  20,000, 

Literature  and  science  are  of  but  recent  origin,  yet  they  have  already  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  America  has  already  produced  some  works  that  take  then-  place  among  the  classic 
compositions  of  the  old  world.  The  reputation  of  Irving,  Channing,  and  Cooper  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  Atlantic,  and  several  other  writers  have  produced  worlds  of  merit  in  the  different 
branches  of  elegant  literature.  Some  valuable  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  the 
Americans  to  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  natural  science.  Learned  societies 
have  been  mstituted,  and  some  of  them  have  published  several  volumes  of  their  Transac- 
tions. Numerous  monthly  and  quarterly  journals  are  supported  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
English  periodicals  are  regularly  republished.  The  current  English  literature  of  the  day  is 
also  immediately  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  in  various  forms  and  at  an  amaz- 
ingly cheap  rate,  and  there  are  numerous  American  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  English 
classics.  One  of  tiiecharacttrislicsof  the  United  Stales  is  the  astonishing  number  of  news- 
papers, representing  almost  every  political,  social,  mdustrial,  moral,  and  religious  interest 
that  occupies  the  attention  of  the  community.  Their  number  is  nearly  1300.  We  may 
mention  in  this  connection,  that  both  the  federal  government  and  the  States  have  made  some 
important  additbna  to  geographical  science,  through  the  agency  of  several  exploring  and 
surveying  expeditions,  got  up  at  the  public  cost.  After  the  purchase  of  I^iuisiana,  in  1803, 
an  exploring  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Missouri  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
which,  after  ascending  that  river  about  2500  miles,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  de- 
scended the  Columbia  lo  the  sea.  This  occupied  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  from  May 
ISM  to  September  1806,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the  course  of  ^e  Missouri  and  the 
Uolumbia,  with  the  natural  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  with  the  names,  numbers 
and  condition  of  many  Indian  tribes.  In  1805  Pike  was  sent  to  examine  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1806  to  explore  the  great  region  between  tlie  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; in  this  latter  expedition,  the  Osage,  Arkansas,  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Rio  del  Norte, 
were  either  discovered,  or  their  sources  and  course  were  ascertamed  with  greater  precision 
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than  had  previously  been  attained.  Two  expeditions  under  Col.  Lfng,  the  filst  to  the  foot 
at'  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819,  and  the  second  to  the  St.  Peter's  River,  in  1823,  made 
some  new  discorerieB,  and  re-examined  in  a  more  scientific  manner  some  regions  before  ex- 
plored, [n  1836  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Southern  Ocean.  "■ 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Masaachusetfa,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maine  liave  already  executed,  or 
have  now  on  fool,  examinations  of  their  respective  territories,  which  will  furnish  important 
contributions  to  science,  while  they  serve  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  examinations  are  confined  to  geological  surveys,  but  others  comprise  trigono- 
metrical meaBuremenlfl  of  the  Bnriace,and  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  territory.  Seve- 
lal  valuable  reports  of  the  doings  of  these  boards  are  now  before  the  public  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  genera!  survey  of  the  coast  by  the  federal  government,  now  in  progress. 

The  Americans  have  been  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  the  eteam-vessal, 
by  them  first  applied,  at  least,  to  practical  purposes,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  cotton- 
gin  of  Whitney  may  almost  rank  with  it  in  valua  Many  improvemenls  in  the  machinery 
for  the  manuftoture  of  cotton  have  been  already  introduced  from  America  into  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  wooUen-milla  of  this  country  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere.  The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  the  patent-ofHce  since  1790, 
is  9730 ;  from  1790  to  180O,  the  annual  average  was  only  26 ;  from  1820  to  1830,  it  had 
increas^  to  535. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  Americans  have  shown  a  very  strong  natural  genius  for  painting, 
though  their  artists  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Old  World  for  study,  and  often,  also, 
for  patronage;  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  are  now,  however,  formed  in 
tlie  principal  cities  of  the  UnHon.  The  names  of  Copley,  West,  Stuart,  Nowton,  Allston, 
and  Leslie,  adorn  the  short  annals  of  American  art. 

Sect.  VII, — Aboriginal  TriJies, 

The  aboriginal  population  of  the  country  now  forming  the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
merged  into  the  European  stock  which  settled  among  them,  have  wasted  awa^,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  become  quite  extinct.  Incessant  wars  with  the  whites, 
too  often  provoked  by  the  cupidity  of  the  latter;  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  game  on 
which  they  depended  for  subsistence;  and  the  vicious  habits  in  which  their  vicinity  to  civil- 
ised man  enabled  them  to  indulge,  combined  to  lessen  their  numbers,  until  the  numerous 
tribes  that  once  occupied  all  the  openings  in  the  great  primitive  American  forest,  have  actu- 
al! '  died  out,  or  been  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  individuals.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the 
St.  T^awrence,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the  proud  and  warlike  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of 
tlid  once  powerful  Algonquins,  js  about  .8,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  about  50  more  in  Virginia,  Further  south,  but  much  narrowed  in  their 
limits,  some  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  ChickasawB,  are  yet  permitted  to  linger 
for  a  while  m  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Choctaws  and  the  Natchez  have  disappeared. 
From  the  Tennessee  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  the  Desmoines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  scarcely 
a  drop  of  Indian  blood  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  Beyond  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  tlie  same  name,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  aboriginal  race. 

The  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  five  great  nations 
or  families  of  tribes;  the  Algonquin  or  Chippewa;  the  Huron  or  Wyandot;  the  Ploridian; 
the  Sioux  or  Dahcotah;  and  the  Pawnee.  Each  of  these  iamiiies  comprised  many  indepen- 
dent and  often  hostile  nations,  which,  however,  are  proved  to  have  spoken  cognate  dialects, 
and,  therefore,  to  have  sprung  fiom  a  common  stock.  The  New  York  Indians,  comprising 
the  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Five  Nations,  namely,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  io  whom  are  now  joined  some  Delawares,  Mohecans,  and  Narragansette,  and  the  Tus- 
caroras,  of  a  different  origin,  fielong  to  the  second  of  these  families,  as  do  also  tlie  Wyandots. 
some  of  whom  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  whole  number  of  the  former 
does  not  exceed  4176  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Senecas.  The  Toscaroras 
removed  fi;ora  North  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and,  joining  the  confede- 
racy called  by  the  French  the  Iroquois,  by  the  Dutch  the  Maquas,  and  by  the  English  the 
Five  Nations,  caused  it  to  receive  the  new  name  of  Six  Nations,  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  Mohawks,  the  head  of  these  Romans  of  the  New  World, 
as  they  have  been  called  on  account  of  their  warlike  spirit  and  extensive  conquests,  removed 
to  Canada  in  1776,  and  were  fallowed  by  a  portion  of  the  Cayugas; — but  these  once  power- 
ful nations  have  now  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  band.  The  other  tribes  above  mentioneti 
removed  more  recently ;  the  Delawares  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mohecans  and  Narra- 
E'aiisetts  i'lfim  Massachusetts.     These  Indians  have  long  enjoyed  tho  benefit  &f  religiauu 
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Instruction  by  Christian  Missionaries,  and  thev  are,  in  general,  provided  with  schools,  agri- 
cultural  implements,  coniforlabSe  dwellings,  and  clothes,  but  they  make  little  progress  in 
European  manners  and  civilisation.  The  Wyandots,  to  the  number  of  575,  occupy  the  nlama 
about  the  head  of  the  Sandusty  River  with  their  herds. 

The  Algonquin  race  once  possessed  all  the  country  between  the  Tennessee  and  Roanoke, 
and  the  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  and  even  much  farther  north,  with  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  small  enclosed  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Huron  nations.  At  present,  about 
379  Passamaquoddies,  on  Schoodic  River,  in  the  eaEtem  pari  of  Maine;  280  Penobscots 
near  Bangor ;  750  individuals  of  a  mongrel  stock  of  Indian  and  Negro  breads  m  the  south- 
east part  of  Massachusetts;  420  Narragansetts  in  Rhode  Island,  also  much  mixed  with 
blacks;  300  Mohecans  near  Norwich,  and  100  Pequods  near  Stonington  in  Connecticut, 
with  300  Nairagansetts,  Deiowares,  and  Mohecans  in  New  York,  and  about  60  Nottawajs 
in  Virginia,  are  the  sole  relics  of  their  once  numerous  tiibes,  east  of  the  Mississippi  anil 
south  of  the  Maomee.  The  only  vestige  of  their  existence  left  by  theso  estuict  nations,  is 
in  their  names  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  The  Algonquin  language  is  still 
spoken  by  tlie  Chippewas  or  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Pottawalamies,  Sacs  and  Poxes,  Shawnese, 
Kickapoos,  Menomonies,  Miamis,  ai)d  Lenni  Lenapes  or  Delawares.  The  Wiamis  reside 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  occupying  the  Sandusky  plains  on  the  head  of  the 
Sandusky  River;  their  number  is  HOC.     The  Delawares,  to  the  number  of  826 ;  the  Kicka- 

Ce,  amounting  to  588 ;  and  the  Shawnese,  celebrated  as  the  tribe  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
ther  Elsquataway,  the  Prophet,  have  removed  to  the  Indian  District  west  of  Arkansos ; — 
the  latter  number  about  1250  souls.  The  Fottawatamies,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas  of  the 
penuisula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  are  very  closely  allied  in  habits, 
manners,  and  language,  and  some  of  them  have  also  united  in  forming  a  confederacy.  The 
Ottawas  have,  however,  made  more  progress  in  agriculture  than  the  kindred  tribes. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Red  River  is  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of 
Chippewas,  who  depend  for  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  wild  rice  of  the  innumerable  lakes 
of  that  region,  and  the  small  game  and  fish  in  which  it  abounds.  Such,  however,  is  their 
indolence,  and  so  precarious  is  the  supply  from  these  sources,  that  they  often  suffer  severely 
ftom  scarcity  and  fiimine,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  wandering  from  spot  to  spot, 
ill  search  of^  the  Ibod,  which  might  be  plentifully  and  readily  procured  by  a  little  industry 
and  forethought.  The  Wild  Rice  (Zizaaia  aqiuitica)  is  collected  by  merely  pushing  a  canoe 
into  the  lake  or  stream  in  which  it  grows,  bending  the  stem  over  the  boats,  and  thrashing 
out  the  seeds  with  a  pole;  it  is  afterwards  dried  over  a  slow  fire,  hulled  by  trampling  it 
under  the  feet,  and  winnowed  by  exposure  to  the  wind.  The  Ojibwas  arc  said  to  be  the 
on  V  tribes  who  do  not  use  salt.'    They  make  cabins  (Jg.  1116.)  aiid  boats  (_Jig.  1117.)  of 
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birch  bark,  but  the  J  haie  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  their  ornaments  consist  merely 
of  beads,  paints,  and  otlier  trifles  bought  of  the  traders.  The  number  of  these  Indians  is 
about  8500 ;  that  of  those  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  nearly  9000. 

The  Menomonies  are  another  Algonquin  nation,  livmg  about  Green  Bay,  and  the  heads  of 
Fox,  Wisconsin,  and  Menomonie  Rivers ;  their  number  is  4200.  They  are  much  superior  to 
the  Ojibwas  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  tliey  prepare  bells,  moccasins,  sheaths,  &c.  very 
neatly,  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Ottogamies,  who  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  their  daring  and  restless  spirit,  fought  their  way  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Mississippi,  beyond  which  they  have  lately  been  driven,  first  by  the  combined  Chip- 
pewa forces,  and  more  recently  by  the  American  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy 
they  made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  French  post  at  Detroit,  and  they  continued  to  give 
the  French  colonists  much  trouble  for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  aiter  that  attempt.  Then 
numbers,  which  were  at  one  time  very  much  reduced,  have  been  gradually  increased  by  the 
policy  of  adopting  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  receiving  seceders  from  other  tribes,  and  at 
present  they  amount  to  6500  individuals,  residmg  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Deamoines. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  personal  observa 
tion,  that  their  unrecorded  traditions  referring  to  events  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  las' 
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century,  are  entitlecl  to  no  confidence ;  even  the  naraoa  which  they  bestowed  upon  themselves 
aflbrd  no  clue  to  their  early  history,  but  were,  as  at  this  day,  mostly  purely  accidental.  And 
another  writer,  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  for  observing,  and  has  shown  not  less  dili- 
gence in  studying-  the  Indian  character,  declares,  that  thoir  legendary  tales  are  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  mostly  invented  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  white  man.  Our  only  accounts  of 
their  religioim  notions  are  generally  drawn  fi:om  half-breeds,  who  may  bt>  suspected  of  min- 
gling European  speculations  with  the  vague  aui  confused  ideas  of  the  Indians,  or  from  the 
converted  and  semi  >civilised  natives,  who  fill  up  the  voids  in  tliclr  own  imperfect  traditions 
with  borrowed  lore.  Pram  all  we  can  learn,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Algonquin  nations 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  the  Kacha  Manito  or  Good  Spirit,  of  an  Evil 
Spirit  or  Malcha  Manila,  and  of  other  inferior  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  obtain  by 
certain  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  They  also  have  some  notions 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  good  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  mirth,  and  the  bad  in 
hard  labour.  They  have  sorcerers,  whose  spells  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  for  luck  in  their  enterprises,  and  their  medicine-b^  or  charms  are  carefully  worn  about 
the  person  or  hung  up  in  the  lodge.  For  the  cure  of  diseases,  they  practise  bleeding,  use 
the  steam-bath,  employ  various  decoctions  and  roots,  and  trust  much  to  the  efficacy  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  medicme-men.  All  of 
this  race  have  long  been  in  contact  with  tiie  whites,  who  have  been  among-  them  either  as 
enemies,  traders,  or  religious  instructors,  and  they  have,  therefore,  more  or  less  lost  their 
'  ictive  traits.  Polygamy  seems  fo  prevail  among  them,  limited  only  by  the  inclination  or 
IS  of  the  individual.  Cannibalism  was  also  once  practised  by  all  of  this  race.  A  singular 
.iition  still  existing  among  them,  and  probably  peculiar  to  them,  is  the  totem  or  family 
badge,  consisting  of  some  object,  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  an  inanimate  thing, 
adopted  by  each  femily  as  its  symbol  and  protector,  and  eonslantly  worn  as  a  medicine  or 
spell.  The  Algonqnins  have  the  art  of  conveying  inforraation  by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of 
picture-writing ;  thus,  by  figures  cut  or  painted  upon  a  skin,  a  rock,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  they 
are  able  to  indicate  to  the  absent  their  route,  their  numbers,  the  character  of  the  persona 
composing  their  party,  and  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  way;  (hey  can  even 
describe  o  battle  or  a  council  with  tolerable  minuteness  in  this  manner.  They  have  drums, 
flageolets,  and  rattles,  to  accompany  their  dances  and  religious  ril«s;  and  Schoolcraft  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  songs  and  tales. 

The  ftmily  of  Sioux  languages  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  what  the  Algonquin  is 
to  the  east  of  that  river;  nearly  (he  whole  of  the  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Roclty 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Ariiansas  to  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  being  inhabited  by 
more  or  less  closely  affiliated  nations.  Beside  the  Quapaws,  Osages,  Kanzas,  Mahas,  Pon- 
caa,  loways,  Ottoes,  Missouries,  and  Winnebagoes,  the  Shiennes,  Crows  or  Upsarokas,  Min- 
netare^  Mandans,  and  Blackfect,  also  belong  to  this  stock. 

The  Sioux,  Dahcotahs,  or  Naudowessies,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Uppor  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Upper  Missonri,  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  poweriiil  of  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  States.  The  term  Dabcotah  signifies  confederate,  the  nation  consist- 
ing of  seven  confederated  tribes,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  27,500,  exclusive  of  8000 
Assinaboins,  Hohays,  or  Stone  Indians,  who  live  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  A  Sioux  Helen 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  body  of  their  countrymen.  Ojalapaila,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  carried  off  by  another  leading  warrior  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  husband  and  brothers  of  the  woman  having  been  slain  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her,  the 
quarrel  gradually  extended  from  the  friends  of  (he  two  parties  to  the  whole  nation,  and  ended 
in  a  fierce  civil  war.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  the  seducer  and  his  friends  finally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  iJie  confederacy  and  retired  to  the  north ;  but  the  divided  mem- 
bers have  been  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other.  The  Dahcotahs 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Master  of  Life,  or  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  call  Wahkan  Tanka, 
and  of  numerous  subordinate  spirits,  among  whom  the  Wahkan  Shecha,  or  Evil  Spirit,  and 
the  Thunder,  are  ti»e  principal ;  to  all  of  these  they  make  oflerlnga.  They  have  the  samn 
rude  notions  about  a  future  life  as  the  Algonquin  tribes;  polygamy  also  prevails  among 
them  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  always  heen  free  from  the  guilt  of  cannibalism.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  prairies,  making  lodges  of  buffldo-skin  (Jig.  1118.),  and  employing  dogs  to 
carry  burdens;  they  raise  some  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans;  the  flesh  of  the  d<^  is  consid- 
ered by  them  a  great  delicacy,  and  a  fwst  of  dog's-meat  is  the  greatest  mark  of  attention 
they  can  pay  a  stronger.  The  accompanying  cut  (jSg-.  1119,)  represents  a  Dabcotah  chief 
and  his  son ;  the  former  has  a  cloak  of  bu^o-skin,  dressed  white,  and  decorated  with  feathers 
of  various  colours;  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  the  grisly  bear;  loggins  of  white  skins,  orta- 
mented  -with  tufts  of  human  hair ;  moccasins  of  the  same  material,  adorned  with  feathers, 
and  a  fan  of  wild-turkey  featliors  in  his  hand ;  on  his  head  are  nine  smooth  sticks  painted 
-with  vermilion,  indicating  the  number  of  wounds  he  has  received.  The  son  has  a  head- 
dress of  the  feathers  of  the  war  eagle.  The  Winnebagoes  are  the  only  nation  of  tliis  fiimily 
who  reside  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  they  are  about  4500  in  number,  and  live  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  north  of  the  river  of  the  name. 
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The  Shiennes,  consisting  of  2000  souls;  the  Maniians  of  15,000;  the  Minnetareea  of 
15,000,  and  the  Blackfeet  Cidians,  inhabit  the  country  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  between 
the  river  ond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  neai'  tlieir  junc- 
tion, are  the  Mahas  or  Omawhaws  to  the  number  of  1400.  The  Ottoes  on  the  south  of  the 
PJatte,  1600,  and  the  Kanzaa,  or  Konias,  and  Osages,  further  south,  the  former  consisting  of 
1470,  and  the  latter  of  5120  individuals,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Omawliaws,  They 
dwell  in  permanent  lodges  composed  of  poles  fastened  in  tlie  ground  and  convei^ing:  at  top, 
interwoven  with  bushes  and  small  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  earth,  "niese  lodges 
are  often  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  high,  and  are  lighted  only  by  a  hole  through 
which  the  smolte  escapes  at  the  top;  the  roof,  being  too  heavy  to  be  supported  fay  the  polea 
which  form  the  frame,  is  propped  up  by  trunks  of  trees  rajiged  round  the  insidi?  like  so  many 
columns.  The  nations  here  alluded  to  have  droves  of  horses,  they  raise  .naize,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  watermelons,  and,  lihe  the  more  northern  tribes,  usn  the  dog  for  carrying  bur- 
dens. They  are  tall,  well  made,  and  warlike,  but  not  so  ferocious  and  cruel  as  many  of 
their  neighbours.  Some  of  them  have  names  for  several  of  the  most  striking  stars,  or  groupa 
of  Blara,  as  the  pole  star,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  &c.,  and  they  practise  the  same 
sort  of  picture-writings  that  is  used  by  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

The  more  southern  Indians,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Del  Norte,  inhabiting'  a  country 
similar  in  its  physical  features  to  that  of  the  Missouri  nations,  resemble  the  tribes  last  de- 
scribed in  many  of  their  habits,  but  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  stock.  They  are  all  well 
mounted  and  are  nomadic  in  their  life,  following  the  buffalo  in  his  annual  migrations  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  his  continual  roaming  in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are,  however, 
less  acquainted  with  their  respective  peculiarities  than  with  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the 
ftontier.  Horse-stealing  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  the  prairie  Indians,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  now  under  consideration.  This  &mily  has  been  called,  from  its  principal 
nation,  the  Pawnee,  and  comprises  the  Pawnees,  living  on  the  river  Platte.  10,000  in  num- 
ber; one  of  the  tribes  offers  a  human  sacrifice  in  the  spring  to  the  Great  Star  (Venus);  the 
Shoshonees,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  15,000 ;  the  Camanches,  called  also  lelans, 
or  Paducas,  7000;  the  Kaskaias;  tlie  Kioways;  the  Towash,  sometimes  called  Pawnee 
Piquas,  or  Peeks ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Platte,  the  Rickarees,  or  Arickaras,  and  Arrapa- 
hays.     It  appears  to  be  still  uncertain  to  what  stock  the  Caddoes,  about  2000  strong,  belong. 

The  rioridian  family  formerly  occupied  the  country  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  but 
the  Natchez,  once  so  powerful  and  civilised,  are  extinct;  the  Catawbas  are  reduced  to  a  rem- 
nant of  450  souls  in  South  Carolina;  theChoctaws  have  removed  to  the  Indian  tract  beyond 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  only  remaining  nations  are  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  of  whom 
the  Seminoles  are  a  branch,  and  the  Chickasaws.  All  of  these  nationiS,  &om  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  whites,  and  of  late  years  from  their  having  enjoyed  the  direct  instruction 
of  missionB,ries,  have  made  much  progress  in  llie  arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life.  They 
have  become,  more  or  less  generally,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  Cherokees  have  a  news- 
paper prmted  in  their  native  language,  and  in  characters  invented  by  one  of  the  nation.  The 
other  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  published  in 
them  various  works  of  devotion  and  text-books  for  education.  The  Cherokees  and  the  Choc- 
taws  are  the  most  improved.  The  number  of  the  former  is  18,000,  exclusive  of  6000  who 
have  removed  to  the  west;  of  the  latter,  15,000,  exclusive  of  about  1300 or  1500  vho  stil 
linger  about  their  former  country,  Of  the  Creeks  8600  have  emigrated,  and  I  000  st  II 
remain  in  Alabama,  but  are  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  the  west.  The  Sen  n  ei,  or 
Lower  Creeks,  living  in  Florida,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  3000.  Th  Ch  clw^awa 
of  Mississippi  are  5600.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississ  pp  is  about 
60,000 ;  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  about  180,000  of  vhom 
31,350  have  emigrated  thither  from  the  east,  and  150,000  are  indigenous  tribes 

The  relations  of  the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  nations  within  its  terr  to  lal  I  t^ 
have  been  of  a  mised  character;  in  part  assuming  the  character  and  language  of  a  supertoi 
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and  protector,  yet  making  treaties  with  tlieni  as  independent  powers.  Those  Indians  who 
have  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  States  have  not  been  considered  as  citizens  of  those 
Slates,  but  liave  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  government  and  laws  under  the  protection 
of  treaties  made  with  the  general  government.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  to  persuade  them  to  remove  beyond  the  State  boundaries,  or  to  relinquish  llieir 
independent  character  and  become  citizens  of  the  States  where  they  reside.  With  «  view 
to  effect  this  ohject,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Red  River  and  tlie  Platte,  and  be- 
tween Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  one  side,  and  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
ctlier,  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emigrating 
Indians,  who  are  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  surrender,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
in  their  new  country  they  will  be  for  ever  free  from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  race. 
Hera  they  are  provided  with  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  useful  fools,  and  efforts 
ure  made  by  several  missionary  societies,  witii  the  assistance  of  government,  to  estahlish 
schools  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them.  "An  extensive 
country,"  says  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  183o,  "  has  been  reserved  for 
them,  and  has  been  divided  into  districts  for  the  several  tribes.  To  this  they  are  removed 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  They  are  provided  with  the  necessary  subsistence  for 
one  year  after  they  reach  their  new  residence.  Annuities  in  specie  to  a  greater  or  les3 
amount  are  payable  to  each  tribe.  Agricultural  implements,  domestic  animals,  seed  com, 
salt,  looms,  cards,  spinnhig- wheels,  iron,  stee!,  cbthes,  blankets,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  othei 
articles,  are  distributed  among  them.  Mills  are  erected  and  kept  in  operation ;  council- 
houses,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  cbiefe,  are  built;  mechanics  are  engaged  and 
supported ;  schools  established  and  maintained ;  and  the  missionary  institutions  among  them 
are  aided  fi:om  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  will  he  here  separated  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  by  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  our  population  cannot 
pass."  It  should  be  added,  that  in  1835,  besides  the  annual  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which  is  chiefly  expended  in  the  support  of  teachers  among 
them,  the  United  States  were  paying  to  different  tribes,  by  treaty  stipulations,  a  yearly  sum 
of  42,000  dollars,  solely  for  purposes  of  education.  There  were  in  1833  upwards  of^  1500 
Indian  cliildren  receiving  instruction,  exclusive  of  163  pupils  at  the  Choctaw  Academy  in 
Kentucky.  In  every  instance  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  some  mechanic  art  is  hn- 
parted  to  the  boys,  and  of  household  duties  and  economy  to  the  girls. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Indians  who  had  removed  to  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  numi>ar  remaining  within  the  States,  in  1836.    It  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  the 
s  already  made,  but  exliibits  them  from  a  different  point  of  view : — 


1    NuTnber  of  Indians  Emigrated 


WinnebTgOGs 
Chippewas  Oltawas 


Pollawi 
Choc 


and  Pottawat 
from  Indiana 


Quapaws 
OtBoks 

Appolachicolae 
CherokecB 
lii  kapoos 


1,900 

441 

15  000 


eono 


OtlawiB 
Wea? 
Pmnke  ha 


Senecaa  and  thawnces 


2    I^wnher  cj  Indiaas  to  lit  rinuteed 


Ottawa,  of  Ohio 
W  jandots 
FuttiWdlamies,  of  Indiana. 

Chippewna  Ottawos  and  Pottawala 


ChickflaawB 

Sem  moles 

Appa'achicolas 

C  liippewas,  or  OjibwiE 


Numhcr  of  tndtgenous  Tnhe^  uestoflhe  Mississippi 
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Minnetsroes 15,000 

Assinaboiiis 8,000 

Crees 3,000 

Gros  Ventree 3,000 

CamBnchea 7,000 

Kiowas 1,400 

Mandnna 15,000 


TotnL 


.0  341 


It  is  remarked  by  Volney  that  Worth  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  presents  no 
vestiKBs  of  antiquity,  no  structure  of  hewn  or  sciilptored  stone,  that  attests  the  ancient  ex- 
istence of  art  among  its  inhabitanfa.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  observation  is  the 
numerous  works  linown  under  the  name  of  mounds  and  fortiliuatjona,  which  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  St.  Peter's  lo  tJie  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  Mohawk  and  tJie  Kenawha  to  the  plains  of  Ihe  Missouri.  The  former  consist 
of  conical  elevations,  from  a  few  feet  to  20, 30,  or  SO  feet  high,  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes 
clustered  together  in  great  numbers.  The  latter  are  oval,  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  en- 
closures, often  connected  by  long  imrallel  emlxinkments,  and  in  some  instances  comprising 
an  extent  irf  from  20  to  30  acres.  In  general  the  walls  of  circumvallation  are  composed 
wholly  of  earth,  but  sometimes  consist  partly  of  stone  loosely  thrown  together,  and  traces 
of  cement  and  brick  also  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  some  places.  The  mounds  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  places  of  burial ;  the  enclosures  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  ques- 
tion as  (o  tlie  authors,  origin,  and  objects  of  these  works  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much 
epecuiation,  and  while  some  look  upon  them  as  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  more 
Civilised  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  others  see  in  them  nothing  beyond  what  might 
have  been  executed  by  the  naked  savages  who  have  possessed  these  regions  ever  since  they 
have  been  known  to  Europeans,  and  some  geological  writers  have  denied  that  the  mounds 
were  artificial  works.  We  would  merely  observe  tliat  the  Indian  tribes  known  to  the  whites 
had  no  traditions  concerning  the  history  or  uses  of  these  constructions,  and  leave  this  sub- 
ject with  the  following  remarks  of  two  writers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight 
"Although  it  may  seem  arrogant,"  says  Prof^  Hitchcock,  "in  one  who  has  never  pijrson- 
ally  inspected  the  celebrated  mounds  of  our  Western  States,  so  universally  regarded  as  the 
worft  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opinion  with  great  confidence,  that  they  are 
almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and  fiuviatile  action.  To  say  nothing  of  their  great 
number  and  size,  which  would  render  their  construction  a  worli  of  ages  for  al!  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  one  fact  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put  the  question  at  rest 
He  says  that  he  '  had  never  examined  one  that  was  not  composed  of  different  strata  of  earth, 
invariably  lying  horizontally  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound.'  (lUinais  Mag.  1252),  Now 
I  lalt'e  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large  hills  of 
loam,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure  here  spoken  of!  These  mounds, 
therefore,  scattered  as  they  are  in  immense  numbers  over  the  western  regions,  are  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  man.  They  were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  the  rem- 
nants of  tertiary  formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land-floods,  and  de- 
lugea  That  such  elevations  should  have  been  selected  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the 
burying.places  of  the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  especL"  {Report  on  Geology  of 
Massachiisetts.} 

The  other  passage  relative  to  the  ancient  fortifications,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  long 
oiScialiy  connected  with  the  aborigines,  and  to  whose  opportunities  of  personal  observation 
has  been  added  a  diligent'  study  of  whatever  has  benii  written  by  others  on  this  subject. 
"  We  have  no  doubt,"  lie  says,  "  that  they  were  erected  by  tlie  forefathers  of  the  present 
Indians,  as  places  of  refuge  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  and  of  security  for  their 
women  and  children,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  fcr  the  duties  of  the  chase. 
And  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved,  owes  its  origin  to  a  want 
of  due  consideration  of  tie  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  reBect 
on  their  almost  infinite  division  into  petty  tribes,  and  on  their  hereditary  and  exterminating 
hostilities.  Nor  have  we  reflected  that  the  stone  tomahawk  is  a  very  inefficient  instrument 
for  cutting  timber  into  palisades,  nor  that  if  Are  be  adopted  as  a  substitute,  tlie  process  is 
tedious  and  laborious.  Their  transportation  too  must  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  their 
use,  and  in  a  few  years  they  require  renewal.  Even  when  otherwise  proper,  they  were 
always  liable  to  be  burned  by  the  enemy.  These  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the 
erection  of  the  earthern  parapet  was  the  most  economical  and  desirable  mode  in  which  the 
Indians  could  provide  for  the  security  of  themselves,  and  of  those  who  wore  most  dear  to 
them.  And  their  migratory  habits  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  these  works, 
without  resorting  to  the  existence  of  a  dense  population,  utterly  irreconcileabJe  with  th3 
habits  of  a  people,  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  hunter  state  of  life." 
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Sect.  YlTl.—Loval  Geography. 

The  territorj'  of  the  confederacy  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-six  Stat  s,  two  T  ri- 
tories,  and  one  Federal  Bistrict,  which  contains  the  egat  of  government  Ih  s  d  es  not 
include  the  extensive  tract  assig-ned  to  the  Indians,  called  the  Western  Te  r  to  y  and  the 
region  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Platte,  in  which  there  is  no  wh  te  populat  on 
and  which  haa  received  no  political  organization  or  official  name.  The  States  a  e  d  v  del 
(or  municipal  purposes  into  sniall  sections,  styled  counties,  except  in  South  Ca  ol  na  vhe  e 
they  are  called  districts,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  called  parishes  In  Ih  States 
of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiai  i  and  M  cl  an 
the  counties  are  subdivided  iiito  townships,  otLen  called  towns,  and  in  D  lawa  e  nto  i  un 
dreds.  The  folbwing  fable  gives  a  view  of  the  absolute  and  relative  populat  n  ot  the  States 
and  Territories  in  1830 ;  of  the  number  of  the  different  classes  of  the  populat  on  of  1  e 
rate  of  increase  from  1820  to  1880;  and  of  the  area,  and  number  of  representatives  of  each 
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The  topographical  deftiils  may  be  distributed  under  the  g'eneral  heads  of, — 1,  The  Federal 
District:  2.  New  England:  3.  Middle  States;  4.  Southern  States  and  Territories;  and  5. 
Western  States  and  Ter 


Sdpsect,  1. — DislTkl  of  Columbia,  or  Federal  District. 

The  District  of  Colnmbia  is  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  juriadio 
tion  of  the  Congress,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
lying  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  which  Slates  it  was  ceded  to  the  general  govem« 
ment  of  Ihe  Union,  in  the  year  1790.  The  site  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  pursuance 
of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisktbn 
in  all  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  thei 
United  States.  The  surfece  of  the  District  is  undulating,  consisting  in  jatt  of  low  marshes, 
interspersed  with  considerable  eminences,  which  give  variety  to  the  scenery,  and  command 
some  fine  views.  The  sitoation  is  fiivourable  for  trade,  ships  of  any  size  being  able  to  come 
up  to  Alexandria,  and  large  vessels  ascending  to  the  Navy- Yard  in  WashingtoiL  The  Dis- 
trict is  divided  into  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria,  end  it  contains  three  cities,. 
Washington,  Geoi^etown,  and  Alexandria,  The  meridian  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  very 
generally  used  in  Americnn  maps  and  geographical  works  as  a  first  or  prime  meridian  of 
longitude,  is  77°  1'  48"  west  of  the  English  first  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  79°  22' 

*  rncluding  5,001  not  regularly  return  art. 
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Pakt  I!  I. 


11"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,    The  population  of  the  District  amouuted,  in  IS30,  to 
39,834,  of  which  6119  were  slave';,  aiirl  6152  free  blacks 

The  City  ot  Washington  (/g-  1120)  was  laid  out  under  the  Buperiatendence  of  the  great 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1791, 
1120  _j^  and  became  the  seat  of  govern- 

ment in  1800.  The  situation  is 
line,  on  somewhat  elevated  ground 
at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  East  Branch,  which  hero  form 
a  wide  basin,  more  like  a  sea  timn 
a  river.  The  plan  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  and  regularity, 
ftrraing  a  parallelogram  of  about 
four  miles  by  two  and  a  half.  The 
principal  streets  or  Avenues  are 
ten  in  number,  five  of  which  di- 
lerge  from  the  President's  House 
and  five  from  the  Capitol ;  one  of 
them,  called  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
I  lino,  running  directly  from  the  for- 

mer to  the  latter,  a.  distance  of  one 
mile.  The  Avenues,  which  are  named  from  the  Statec,  aie  crossed  by  streets  running  north 
and  south,  and  by  others  running  east  and  west,  all  of  which  are  very  spacious,  being  from 
TO  to  160  feet  wide.  Wide,  open  spaces  are  also  formed  at  the  InterEections  of  the  streets 
and  Avenues,  and  the  public  buildings  are  placed  in  situations  which  will  give  them  the 
happiest  effect.  But  a  small  part  of  the  ground  thus  laid  out,  is  aa  yet,  however,  covered  by 
buildings,  and  aa  detached  points  of  tlie  plan  have  been  occupied,  little  order  is  percepti- 
ble to  the  observer,  and  the  City  consists  only  of  straggling  clusters  of  houses  placed  at  in- 
convenient distances  from  each  other.  Washington  is  the  residence  of  the  Pi^asideiit  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  of  the  other  chief  executive  officers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  of  foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States;  the  Congress  meets  here  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December ;  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  also  holds  its  annual  sessions 
here.  The  population  of  the  City  is  18,827,  including  3129  free  blacks,  and  2319  slapes; 
but  during  the  session  of  Congress  the  City  is  thronged  with  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the 


worM.    There 
about  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of 
there  are  two  over  Rock  Creek  to  Georgetoi 
Potomac,  a  rail-road  '     ''     "' 

daily  f    d  f!      nt  ]u 


11  1 


leading  to  Alexandria,  one  mile  in  length, 
and  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  piles;  and 
regular  lines  of  steam-packets  run  on  the 
the  City  witli  Baltimore,  and  numerous  stage-coaches  leave 
Ti     C  p  t  1  (ji      11 31.)  is  the  most  magnificent  structure  in 
the  United  States ;  it  is  built  of  fireestone 
painted  white,  and  stands  on  the  brow  of 
_  a  hill  about  75  feet  above  the  river,  ove> 

looking  the  broad  boBora  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  surrounding  country ,  it  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wind's,  with  an  en- 
tire front  of  350  feet,  the  centre  being 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome  and  the 
wmgs  by  flat  ones,  height  of  wmgs  70 
feet,  to  top  of  central  dome  145  feet. 
Od  th  stfrt  nndndprt  wth  lumns  of  the  Grecian  Connthian  order  which 
leads  into  the  Rotundo;  and  on  llie  centre  of  |  the  west  fkint,  which  la  approached  by  along 
flight  of  steps,  a  recessed  portico  of  the  same  order.  Under  iJie  central  dome,  is  the  circular 
chamber,  called  the  Rotundo,  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height,  which  is  adorned 
witli  reliefs  representing  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Penu  treating  with  the  natives,  and  Boon  engaged  in  a  fight  with  Indians;  and  with  four 
colossal  paintings  by  Trumhull,  representing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  reported  to  Con- 
gress, the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  Washington's  resignation  of 
his  commiasion.  On  the  west  of  the  Rotundo  is  theLihrary  of  Congress,  a  neat  and  commodi- 
ous hall,  with  20,000  volumes.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  95  feet  long  and  60  high,  adorned  with  S4  breccia  columns  procured  from  the 
vicinity,  with  Grecian  Connthian  capitals  of  white  Italian  marble  supporting  the  dome ;  the 
chord  and  the  circular  wall  ate  both  occupied  by  galleries.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  Senate 
Chamber,  of  the  raine  form  hut  smaller,  being  74  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  high ;  here  also 
are  two  galleries  for  spectators.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court 
There  are  also  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  committees,  and  ofHcers  of  Congress.  The 
Capitol  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds,  covering  22  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  adorned 
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with  ehrubliery  and  trees,  adjoining- which  is  a  botanical  garden  under  the  care  of  the  Colum- 
bian Institute.  In  the  court  of  the  -west  front  "Stands  a  rostral  columu,  erectPd  in  honour  of 
thoBO  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli,  The  President's  House,  also  of  freestone,  is  two  stories 
high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  it  has  a  front  of  180  feet,  Eidorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  it  k 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  •  On  each  side  are  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  depart- 
Bients;  the  War  Office  contains  a  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  and  the  State  Office  several 
interesting  original  papers,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Commision, 
&e.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  City  is  the  General  Post-Office,  including  the  Patent  Office, 
in  which  are  exhibited  several  thousand  models  of  patented  inventions.  There  are  also  here 
an  Arsenal  and  a  Navy-Yard,  with  a  City  Hall,  an  Hospital,  Penitentiary,  20  Churches,  the 
Halls  of  Columbia  College,  &c.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  in  , 
the  City.  Washington  was  entered  by  a  body  of  British  troops  in  1814,  who  burnt  the 
Capitol,  the  Public  Offices,  and  the  President's  House,  destroyed  the  Library  of  Congress, 
&c.     They  also  occupied  Alexandria,  where  they  committed  some  ravages. 

Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  nan'ow  creek.  It  is  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  tlie  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  diversified  country  in  the 
vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  tliere  are  many  elegant  villas  in  different 
parts.  Tho  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitaljon  occupies  a  delightful  situation  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town :  this  institution  contains  about  60  nuns,  and  embraces  a  high 
Bchool  for  females,  and  a  charity  school  of  400  pupils.  The  Catholic  college  here  is  also  a 
respectable  institution.  Georgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  haa  considercble  commerce ; 
bnt  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  is  also  a 
cannon  foundery.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this  place.  Po- 
pulation, 3441.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  sis  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,^arries  on  on  ex- 
tensive trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  valuable  shad  and  herring 
fisheries  of  the  river.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of 
green  and  gently  swelling  hills,  and  it  has  a  good  harbour  with  commodious  wharfs,  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  ships ;  the  shipping  of  tlie  port  is  9600  tons.  Here  are  a  High  School, 
a  girls'  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Orphan  j^ylum,  nine 
Churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manufactories,  founderies,  cotton-mills,  &c, ;  popula- 
tion, 8263, 

SuBSECT.  2. — NeTD  England,  or  North-eastern  Slates. 

New  England,  comprising  the  six  States  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  includes  some  of  the 
most  populous  and  improved  tracts  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  surface  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  generally  hilly  and  in  some  partsrugged  and  mountainous;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  do  not,  however,  rise  more  than  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Mansfield  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  tjie  more  westerly  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  only  4279  feet  high.  Most  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  being  generally  of  a 
rounded  form  and  easy  ascent,  are  cultivated  to  their  summits.  New  England  is  well  wa- 
tered and  contains  several  noble  rivers  and  fine  lakes ;  the  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
inlets  or  tide-rivers,  affording  free  navigation,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot!  Kennebeck,  Merrimack,  and  Connecticut;  the  current 
of  these  and  of  the  smaller  rivers  is,  in  general,  rapid,  and  the  water  is  clear  and  pure ;  the 
■whole  country  is  also  full  of  wator-fells,  which  fijrnish  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.  The 
Connecticut  rises  in  the  Highlands  that  separate  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  taking 
a  southerly  course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  450  milee. 
The  tide  reaches  the  foot  of  Enfield  falls,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  ascend  to 
Hartftird,  50  miles  from  the  sea ;  several  side  cuts  extend  the  boat  navigation  275  miles  fi'ora 
its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Connecticut  flows  through  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  and  in  the  lower  it  is  bordered  by  fertile  meadows,  and  washes  some  of 
the  prettiest  towns  of  New  England,  The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and, 
after  taking  a  southerly  course  into  Massachusetts,  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  north- 
eastwardly into  the  sea  at  Newburyport,  It  is  much  broken  by  611s,  and  its  banks  are  now 
the  scat  of  some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  establishmenla  in  lie  United  States.  The 
tide  flows  20  miles  to  Haverhill,  to  which  place  the  river  is  navigated  by  sloops;  and  by  the 
aid  of  locks  and  canals,  boats  ascend  to  Concord. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  severe,  the  winters  are  long  and  cold ;  and  the  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  alluvial  formations,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
which  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  Unitod  Slates,  rye,  oats,  and  some  wheat,  flax,  hops,  &c, 
are  produced,  but  the  country  is,  in  general,  better  adapted  for  grazing  and  tillage.  A  se- 
vere climate  and  a  niggard  soil  have  compelled  tho  Now  Englandcr  to  seek  a  living  by  mo- 
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chanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  by  commerce  and  the  fisheriea,  and  to  these  branches 
of  industry  this  section  of  the  country  is  indebted  for  its  prosperous  condition.  The  cod- 
fishery,  the  whaJe-fishery,  and  the  herring  and  raackerel-fishery,  are  prosecuted  almost  solely 
(rom  New  England.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  from  all  its  nuniecous  ports  with  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  its  lumber,  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  and  its  manufectures  are 
largely  eKported,  Almost  every  village  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  farmer  often 
employs  the  long  winter  eveninga  in  some  gainful  task;  thus  are  produced  many  little  ob- 
jects of  trade,  which,  although  in  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
a  Bouree  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  community.  Hats,  shoes,  CHrriages  and  wagons, 
cabinet-ware,  whips,  saddlery,  wooden  clocks,  combs,  buttons,  straw,  chip,  and  palm-leaf  hata 
and  bonnets,  tin-ware,  brushes,  brooms,  &c.  are  produced  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  rival 
ia  value  the  cotton  and  woollen  stufEi  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments.  These 
last  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
tnost  improved  machinery,  which  is  also  of  home  make. 

The  New  England  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  neat  and  thriHy  appearance,  and  the 
population  ia  distinguished  for. its  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  its  industry,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  high  moral  and  religious  tone.  The  severe  religious  character  of  the  English  Puri- 
tans, by  whom  the  New  England  colonies  were  settled  has  been  transmitted  to  their  poste- 
rity ;  and  their  love  of  learnmg  which  was,  indeed  one  form  ot  their  religious  zeal,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  ol  institutions  for  education  which  have  been  fondly  cherished  to  the 
present  time.  The  system  of  free  schools  by  which  educabon  is  carried  to  every  door,  is 
peculiarly  of  New  England  or  g  n  Th  C  gregational  torm  ol  church  discipline,  in 
which  each  religious  society  co    titi  t  d  pendent  community  managing  its  own  con- 

cerns by  the  popular  voice  and  th    d  t  tl  e  countrj  into  littlo  municipalities,  called 

towns,  in  which  the  peipie  also  t  d  tly  poi  all  local  afiairs  tpnd  to  nourish  a  strong 
democratic  spirit,  which  is  furth  t  gtl  1  ty  tlio  general  equality  of  fortunes  and  the 
free  tenure  of  the  soil. 

1.  Slate  of  Maine. 

The  State  of  Maine,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  surface  of  New  England,  is  of  a 
long,  irregular  shape,  extending  from  43°  to  48°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  from  66°  50'  to  71°  W. 
long.,  having  an  area  differen^y  estimated  at  from  33,000  to  35,000  square  miles.  A  long 
ridge  of  highlands  of  no  great  elevation  runs  from  the  nortiieastern  head  of  the  Connecticut, 
in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly  direction,  and,  separating  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic,  forma  the  boundary  between  the  State  and  Lower  Canada.  Nu- 
merous spurs,  shooting  out  from  this  dividing  ridge,  cover  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and 
give  it  an  aspect  decidedly  mountainous;  some  of  the  summits  have  an  elevation  of  about 
4000  feet,  and  Mount  Katahdin,  a  rugged  and  insulated  group  of  hilia  between  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  13  5835  feet  in  height.  Therestof  thesurfece  ra,  in  general, 
billy,  and  the  liver  courses  are  broken  by  numerous  fells.  Most  of  the  rivers  rise  in  the 
centra!  part  of  the  State,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south  and  northeast,  determin- 
ing the  courses  of  all  the  principal,  streams  in  those  directions.  Thus,  the  Allagash,  the 
Walloostook,  and  the  Aroostook,  tie  three  great  branches  of  the  St.  John,  take  their  rise  in 
an  elevated  Lake  region.  In  which  lie  the  sourcesof  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck,  and  flow 
north  and  east.  The  St.  Francis  and  Madawaslia,  however,  in  the  extreme  northern  corner 
of  the  State,  descend  from  tlie  Noi'thflastern  Highlands  in  a  soutbeRsterly  course.  All  the 
tract  drained  by  these  rivers,  and  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surflice  of  the 
State,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  this  water-shed  is  the  "  high  lands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  tliemselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fell  into  the  Atlantic."  A  portage  of  about  two  miles  In  some  places  separates  the  northern 
and  southern  water-courses,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  practicable  to  turn  the  waters 
of  the  Allagash,  by  a  short  cut,  into  the  channel  of  the  Penobscot;  the  summit-level  between 
the  two  rivers  scarcely  exceeding  two  feet. 

The  most  important  southern  rivers  of  Mame  are  the  Schoodic,  Penobscot,  Kennebeck, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco.  The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  of  these  fine  streams ;  its  western 
branch,  rising  in  the  Northwestern  Highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  takes  an 
easterly  course,  and  after  passing  through  Chesuncook  Lake,  joins  the  eastern  branch,  which 
descends  from  the  Seboois  Lakes  lying  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  central  water-shed, 
from  the  junction,  the  united  waters  have  a  pretty  direct  southerly  course  to  the  beautiful 
and  spacious  Bay  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  350  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  60  miles  firom  the  sea ;  above,  it  is 
much  broken  by  fells.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  ^e  same  region  with  the  Penobscot,  anc 
flowing  in  a  course  parallel  fo  that  river,  first  east,  and  then,  after  passing  through  Moose- 
head  Lake,  south,  it  reaches  the  tide  at  Augusta,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation.     The  other  rivers  are  too  much  broken  by  fiills  and  rapids  to  af&id  any 
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great  faciliueB  for  internal  communication ;  but  they  furnish  good  harbours  at  their  mouths, 
and  a  few  milea  of  navigable  waters  for  small  vessels,  and  are  the  channels  by  which  the 
timber  of  the  interior  ia  brought  down  to  the  sea.  They  also  form  a  vast  number  of  fine 
mill-seats,  which  have  been  aSvaiitageouslj  used  for  sawing  that  great  staple  of  the  State. 

Tt  has  been  estimated  that  one-sizth  of  the  surlace  of  Maine  consists  of  water,  and  indeed 
the  la.kes  are  so  niinierous  as  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  ate  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauties,  and  many  of  them  will  be  useful 
mediniQS  of  coaimunioation  when  their  vicinity  is  more  populous.  Moosehead  Lake  is  the 
largest  of  these  bodies  of  water,  and  is  abready  navigated  by  a  steam~boat ;  it  is  50  miles  in 
lengthandof  a  very  irregular  fi)rm,heing  from  five  to  fifteenmiles  broad.  Chesuncook  Lake 
is  about  25  miles  by  3.  There  are  many  fine  Islands  along  the  coast,  but  Deer  Island,  Cam- 
pobellu,  and  Grand  Menan  belong  politically  to  New  Brunswick. 

Maine  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  limestone  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  end  in  some  places  yields 
a  good  marble ;  and  there  are  indications  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Ihe 
State,  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St  Croix.  One  of  the  most  imporlant  productions, 
at  present,  is  the  white  pine  timber,  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental  work 
of  our  buildings;  it  is  found  chiefly  upon  the  upper  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  and  on  the 
Allagash,  beyond  which  it  becomes  less  abundant,  and  is  gradually  succeeded  by  the  cedar ; 
as  there  is  no  other  tract  yielding  this  timber  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  these  timber  lands  have  lately  very  much  risen  in  value.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  has  hitherto  formed  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  but  excellent 
wheat  is  raised,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennebeck.  The  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
and  sawed  annually  is  estimated  at  10,(H)0,000  dollars ;  the  yearly  value  of  wool  grown  is 
about  3,000,000 ;  that  of  ]une  manufectured  in  the  Stale,  1,000,000 ;  annual  value  of  manu- 
factures 10,000,000.  The  total  shipping  belongbg  to  Uie  State  amounts  to  225,329  tons, 
and  about  50,000  tons  are  annually  built.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  tlie  year  1834,  was 
1,060,121  dollars ;  of  exports,  834,167,  of  which  ell  but  18,890  dollars  was  of  domestic  pro- 
duce. Beside  lumber,  lime  and  wool,  beef,  pork,  butter,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  hay,  marble,  firewood,  &c.  are  exported. 

Mame  was  settled  at  an  early  period  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1652.  It  continued  to  form  a  purl  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
until  1820,  when  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  mdependent  State.  The  Governor, 
Executive  Council,  and  Legiohiture,  conBisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  elected  annually,  and  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21 3  ears  (exceptmg  paupers), 
who  has  resided  m  the  Slate  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  election,  la  entitled  to 
vote.  The  Judges  are  appoinf  d  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  ot  Council,  and  hold 
their  ofliLe  during  good  behaviour  The  seat  ot  government  is  Augusta  Tho  State  is 
ditided  into  ten  counties 

Counties  r>piilat,on  Counts  Trnns 

Oxford  3j3U                                               Fins 

York  51  7^2                                               1  ork  ^ml  Alfred 

Cumberland  60,102                                                     Portland 

Kennebeck  52,4tf4                                               A.ii^n,la 


Somerset 
Penobscot 
Waldo 


Poptdatiott  at  Different  Periods 
1790  ...  ...      96,540 

1900    -    -        .    -  ...    151,71<} 

1810    -  22S,705 

1820 2.96,335 

1830 899,455. 

The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  sevoiul  towns  to 
make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  en- 
courage and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  pursuance 
of  this  provision,  each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents 
for  each  inhabitant,  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  scholars  in  each.  Further  grants  are  also  made  by  the  State  in  aid  of  their  support 
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There  are  in  the  State  80  Academies ;  a  Baptist  College,  at  Waterville ;  a  Congregational 
ist  Theological  Seminary,  in  Bangor;  a  Wesieyan  Tiieological  Seminary,  at  Readfielil,  and 
Dowdoin  College,  with  a  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick,  The  number  of  popila  in  the  com- 
mon schools  is  about  15,000,  The  principal  religious  denominatioDS  are  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Methodists;  there  are  also  Friends,  Universalists,  Roman' Catholics,  Epis- 
copalians, &c. 

All  of  the  towns  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate  ;  in  which,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  population  is  concentrated.  There  are  some  settlements  on  tlie  St.  John,  in  the  north- 
ern part,  which  is,  however,  at  present,  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  through  which  there 
is  a  mad  leadmg  from  Predericton,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  cen- 
tral part  is  almost  wholly  uninhabited  and  covered  with  primitive  forests,  whioii  ate  visited 
oaly  hy  hunters  and  lumberers.  The  felling  of  timber  is  generally  performed  in  winter; 
the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  IS  feet  in  length,  which  are  easily  draggled  over  the 
snow  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  left  to  be  carried  down  by  tlie  current  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  At  the  mills  they  are  collected  by  the  owners,  who  had  previously 
marked  them,  and  converted  into  boards,  &c.  The  persons  employed  in  this  business  are 
called  lumberers,  or  river-drivers,  and  are  exposed  to  great  hardships.  The  upper  streams, 
being  narrow  and  ci'ooked,  are  sometimes  clogged  up  by  the  logs,  which  are  prevented  from 
descending  by  rocks  or  other  obstructions.  Such  a  mass  is  called  a  Jam,  and  can  be  broken 
lip  only  by  cutting  away  the  foremost  logs.  The  operation  is  often  dangerous,  as  the  whole 
accumulated  volume  of  water  rushes  down  with  great  violence,  sweeping  away  thousands 
of  logs  beibre  it. 

The  property  of  about  eight  or  nine  millions  of  acres  is  still  vested  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts;  these  lands  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  their  value;  those 
of  the  first  quality  for  timber,  forming  the  first  class ;  those  next  in  vdue,  the  second ;  those 
of  the  best  quality  for  settlement,  the  third,  and  so  on:  a  minimum  price  is  fised  for  each 
class,  varying  from  75  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  to  20  cents  an  acre  for  tiie  sixth,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  are  reserved  for  public  lots  in  each  township. 

On  Pa^amaquoddy  Bay,  which  abounds  in  good  anchoring  places  well  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  are  the  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubeck,  in  the  collection  district  of  Passe maquoddy, 
Eastport,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  and  it 
has  a  large  and  commodious  harbour.  Its  population,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  2^0,  has 
since  much  increased,  and  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  timber  trade.  There 
is  a  United  States'  Military  Post  here.  Opposite  to  Eastport,  on  the  main  land,  is  Lubeck, 
with  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  and  1539  inhabitants.  Calais,  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the 
Schoodic  river,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place,  whose  population  has  increased 
from  1686,  in  1S30,  to  about  3500,  in  1B35.  Proceeding  to  the  west,  we  come  to  Machias, 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  aflbrds  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.     A 

freat  number  of  saw-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  lumber,  render  Machias  a  bustling  town, 
t  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Washington,  and  contains  2775  inhabitants. 
There  are  several  flourishing  towns  on  the  Penobscot,  which  are  indebted  for  their  pros- 
perity to  the  facilities  of  communication  afforded  hy  that  noble  river.  Castine,  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  Belfast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  shares  in  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  Castme,  and  has  3077  inbabitanla.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  favourable 
route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Quebec,  is  from  Belfast,  ^7  miles ;  estimated 
cost  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The  city  of  Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  has  lately  be- 
come the  most  unportant  place  on  the  Penobscot,  Added  to  its  maritime  advantages,  is  the 
vast  power  furnished  by  Iho  fells  in  the  river,  which  has  been  employed  to  propel  a  great 
number  of  saw-mills ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  300,000,000  to  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
annually  exported  from  this  port,  A  rail-road  has  been  constructed  to  Orono,  or  Old  Town, 
above  the  falls,  and  steam-boats  run  regularly  between  Bangor  and  Boston ;  the  river,  how- 
ever, is  shut  up  by  ice  in  winter.  The  population  of  the  city  is  at  present  upwards  of  8000, 
having  been  nearly -trebled  since  1830.  Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Bucksport.  At  Old  Town,  or  Orono,  12  miles  above  Bangor,  are  the  remains  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians,  280  in  number,  under  the  religious  care  of  a  Catholic  lyiest.  A  large  niim- 
oer  of  mills  have  recently  been  put  op  here,  and  the  population  of  Orono  increased  from 
(472,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  5600  in  1835. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  Uie  State,  stands  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Kenne- 
Deck,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  across  which  there  is  tt 
jridge,  and  contains  a  handsome  state-house  of  granite,  and  an  United  States'  arsenal.  The 
Kennebeck  road  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  this  place  to  Quebec, 
S35  miles.  Population,  3980.  Three  miles  below  Augusta  is  Halloweli,  a  flourishing  com 
mereial  town  with  3964  inhabitants,  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons.  Gardiner,  a  few  mile* 
further  down  the  river,  is  also  a  neat  and  busy  town  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  pteeeding 
and  containing  some  valuable  mills.    Bath,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  stii; 
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navigation,  is  one  of  the  principal  commerciai  towns  in  the  Sta,te,  and  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  tlie  business  of  abip-building  with  great  activity.  Between  the  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot, 
are  Wiscasset,  Waldoboro,  and  Tbomaston,  on  short  but  navigable  rivers,  or  rolh'er  inlets 
from  the  sea,  which  give  them  important  fiicilities  for  trade.  Great  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found  at  Thomaaton,  and  most  of  the  lime  exported  from  Maine  is  prepared  here.  Gra- 
nite and  marble  are  also  quarried  and  wrought  here,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  State  prison  at  Thomaaton  is  arranged  and  conducted  on  tlio  New  York  or  Auburn 
plan.  The  population  of  the  town  is  4321,  A  fe^v  miles  west  ftom  Bath  are  Brunswick 
and  Topshara,  at  the  falls  of  the  river  Androscoggin,  which  afford  excellent  mill-seats. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation,  and  there  are  numergus  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  here  moved  by  water-povirer.  Brunswick,  which  has  3547  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  highly  respectable  institution,  called  Bowdoin  coliec'e,  with  ten  teachers  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  natural  and  moral  science,  and  natural  philosophy, 

The  city  of  Portland,  formerlj  a  part  of  Falmouth,  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  pe 
ninsula  extending  into  Casco  Bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  affording  excellent  an  h  age, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  pretty  islands.  The  city  is  well  lad  out  and  h  dsom  ly 
built,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  inh  b  tanls 
carry  on  an  este.iaive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and  prosecute  the  fisheries  w  h  g  t 
activity;  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  port,  and  the  duties  Slepted 
here  exceed  180,000  dollars  a  year.  Here  are  six  kinks,  sixteen  churches,  a  co  Hue 
theatre,  an  allienteum  with  a  public  library,  &c ;  and  the  population,  which  in  1830  amounted 
lo  12,601,  is  now  upwards  of  16,000.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends  from  the 
ci^  to  Sebago  Pond,  20  miles,  and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river,  the  navigation  is  extended  30 
miles  further.  Measures  are  also  taking  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-rogd  from  Portland  to 
Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  which  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Eastern  rail-road 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth. 

Saco,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  here  a  descent  of  up- 
wards of  40  feet,  is  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  to  small  vessels.  Here  are 
about  20  snw-niills,  several  cotton-mills,  a  roilin^-mil!  and  nail-factory,  &c.,  alid  a  population 
of  3219.  York,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
with  3485  inhabitants. 

2.  State  of  jVeio  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  in  43°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  the 
vertex  in  45°  20',  being  163  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  lessening  in  width  from  nearly 
90  miles  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  A  part  of  the  nortliwestern  boundary  remains  un- 
settled; by  the  treaty  of  1783  tlie  boundary  line  was  to  be  continued  from  the  Highlands 
separating  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  north  westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  de^ee  of  latitude ;  but  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  true 
head  of  the  river;  the  British  government  finds^it  in  the  stream  which  runs  through  Lake 
Connecticut,  and  fixes  upon  the  northwesternmosl  source  of  that  stream  as  the  point  intended 
by  the  treaty ;  the  Americans  consider  a  more  western  hranch  us  the  main  river,  and  extend 
their  claims  to  its  moat  remote  head.  The  Indian  Stream  settiernents  lying  between  these 
branches,  are  within  the  disputed  territory.  The  area  of  the  Stale  is  nearly  9500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  eea-ooast  of  only  eighteen  miles,  behind  which  there  is  a  narrow,  level  tract 
of  25  or  30  miles  in  width ;  the  rest  of  the  sur&ee  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  hills  inertias^ 
ing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea,  until  they  swell  into  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
White  Mountains, 

This  mountain  range  which  enters  New  Hampshire  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimack,  and  of  which  the  Monadnock,  8250  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  and  Mooshe- 
lock  (4636  feet)  appear  to  be  links,  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  other  principal  peaks  in  this  group  are 
Mount  Adams,  5960  feet,  Mount  Jefferson,  5860  feet,  and  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Franklin, 
little  inferior.  They  are  composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss;  round  their  base  is 
a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  stunted  fir  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high ;  above  this  is  a  growth  of  low  bushes,  and  further  up  the  surfiice  is  covered  only 
with  a  shroud  of  dark  coloured  moss;  the  snow  lies  on  their  summits  about  ten  months  in 
the  year,  giving  them  the  appearance  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  Notch  is  a 
remarkable  chasm,  two  miles  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  only  22  feet  wide,  forming 
the  only  pass  through  the  great  mountain  bulwark ;  between  the  high,  steep  precipices  which 
form  its  wails,  flows  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river  Saco.  Several  caacades  leap 
.down  these  steep  declivities,  and,  in  18S6,  a  violent  fall  of  rain  caused  a  slide  of  earth,  rooks, 
and  trees,  which  choked  up  the  streams,  swept  away  every  thing  before  it,  and  filled  the 
valley  with  ruin.  A  family  of  eleven  persons  living  in  tlie  Notch  house  were  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  torrent. 
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New  Hampshire  is  well  watered,  but  its  principal  rivers  are  partly  in  other  States.  Tha 
Plscataqua,  the  only  considerable  etream  whose  whole  course  is  in  this  State,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Salmon  Palls  and  the  CocJleco,  from  the  north,  with  several  smaller 
streams  from  the  west ;  and  it  ia  only  from  the  point  of  junction  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Piscataqua ;  at  Its  mooth  is  the  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  Mill  streams  abound,  and  the  larger 
rivers  are  so  much  broken  in  their  course  as  to  afford  numerous  fine  mill-seats.  There  ia 
also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  the  most  important  is  Lake  Winnipiseog^e.  It 
is  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  about  twenty-three  mii^  in  length,  and  varying  from  two  to 
ten  in  breadth.  Upwards  of  300  pretty  islands  are  sprinkled  over  its  bosom,  and  its  shores 
are  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  formed  by  gentle  swells  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake 
Bud  rising  gracefiilly  from  its  waters.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  water  is  remarkably  pure; 
being  on  Uia  route  to  the  White  Mountains,  it  is  now  much  visited  by  travellers,  and  a 
Eteam-boat  plies  on  the  lake. 

On  the  coast  ate  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  belonging  partly  to  New  Hampshire  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  iie  about  eight  miles  out  at  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  and 
are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  the  water.  For  more  than  a  century 
previous  to  the  revolution,  they  were  quife  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  -To 
this  day,  the  beat  cod  are  those  known  under  the  name  of  Isle  of  Shoals  dun-fish.  Fron:, 
three  to  four  thousand  quintals  were  once  annually  caught  and  cured  here,  but  the  business 
haslatterly  declmed.  The  inhahitanla  are  about  one  hundred;  they  live  solely  by  fishing, 
and  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  follow  the 
same  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England,  except  the 
Indians.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  have  now  a 
meeting-house,  school,  &c. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  great.  Copper  is  found  at  Fraiiconia, 
and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Pranconia ;  plumbi^o  or  black  lead  also  occurs  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  fine-grained  granite,  which  is  quarried  in  many  places, 
affiirds  an  excellent  building  material.  The  forest  affords  abundance  of  oscellent  timber, 
and  the  white  pine  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  six  feet 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  sap  of  the  rock-maple  yields  excellent  sugar;  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  and  ginseng  are  exported  in  considershle  quantities.  The  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  horses  and  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c,  are 
largely  exported.  There  are  some  large  nianufacturing  eslahlishments,  chiefly  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  In  1833,  there  were  in  New  Hampshire  60  cotton,  and  32  woollen 
mills,  609  grist-mills,  953  saw-mills,  19  oil-mills,  15  paper-mills,  234  fulling-mills,  and  236 
card ing-m ills.  Manufectures  are  also  carried  on  in  families  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
some  vessels  are  emplgyed  in  the  hank  and  shore  fisheries;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  State  every  year  in  search  of  employment. 

The  first  settlements  were  made,  in  1628,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  under  a  grant  to 
Mason  and  Gorges;  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  but  were  again 
separated  in  1679,  from  which  time  New  Hampshire  formed  a  distinct  province.  Tiie  Go- 
vernor and  Executive  Council,  with  the  two  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  forming  together  the  General  Court,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people; 
ail  male  inhabitants  of  21  years  of  age  paying  taxes  are  voters.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  (jovernor  and  Council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Concord  is  the 
seat  of  government    The  State  is  divided  into  eight  ci 


Grallon 

Merrimack 

Sullivan I!l,efi9   Nowport 

Cheshire 27,016   Keene 

Hdlsborough 37,734 Amherst 


Rockingham 44,335  <'^. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 141,899 

1800 183,702 
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1810 214,360 

1890    -    -    -    - 244,161 

1830 269,328. 

Common  sohoola  are  established  by  law  throughout  the  State,  and  are  supported  in  part 
|jy  town  taxes,  in  p,rt  by  scliool  lands  or  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  and  belonjjina 
to  the  towns,  and  in  part  also  by  the  proceeds  of  pertain  Slate  taxes ;  the  number  of  school- 
houses  in  the  State  somewhat  exceeds  1600 ;  and  there  are  35  academies,  attended  by  about 
1600  pupils.  Dartmouth  college,  in  Hanover,  is  a  well  endowed  institution,  and  affords  in- 
struction in  the  common  branches  taught  in  Uie  Ne*  England  colleges.  The  principal  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational ists,  Riptisfcs,  and  Methodists,  with  some  Friends, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Homan  Catholics. 

Nearly  four-fiflhs  oi'  the  population  reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  south  of  Lalce 
Winnipiseogee,  much  of  the  northern  pa.rt  being  quite  unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
lieing  too  ru^ed  and  sterile  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port, 
and  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Piscataqua,  tijree  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  afibrding  40  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  low  tide,  ond  being  easily  a^^cessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  completely 
landlocked.  It  is  protected  by"  several  forts.  The  tides  rise  ten  feet.  The  town  stands  on 
a  peninsular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  and  is  well  built.  It  contains  seven 
churches,  seven  banking-houses,  the  county  buildings,  &o.,  and  is  well  supplied  with  good 
water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  Two  wooden  bridges  have  been  built  across  the 
Piecalaqua,  one  of  which  is  17W  feet  long.  There  is  here  a  navy-yard  belonging  to  the 
United  Slates,  situated  on  Navy  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  within  the  limita 
of  Maine.  The  population  of  Portsmouth  is  8083.  The  coast  to  the  south  of  Portsmouth 
contains  several  fishing  villages,  the  fine  beaches  adjoining  which  are  much  resorted  to  as 
bathing  places. 

In  this  vicinity  are  Dover  on  the  Cooheco,  Somersworth  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  Exeter 
on  Exeter  River,  and  Newmarket  on  Lamprey  River.  All  of  these  rivers  are  fine  mill 
streams,  and  have  rendered  the  towns  above-mentioned  the  seats  of  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  tide-water  reaches  these  towns,  which  are  all  accessible  to  sea  vessels. 
The  village  of  Gtieat  Palls  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufactoriep  in  the  township  of  Somers- 
worth. There  are  here  five  or  six  cotton  mills,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  spindles,  pro- 
ducing seven  or  eight  million  jmrds  of  cloth  yeariy,  and  employing  upwards  of  8D0  operatives, 
chiefly  females.  The  popuhtion  of  Wie  village  is  at  present  about  3000.  Dover  has  nearly 
tlie  same  number  of  mills,  together  with  calico-printing  works,  which  bleach  and  print  about 
four  million  yards  a  year.  The  town  contains  5449  inhabitants,  Newmarket,  with  2009 
inltabitants,  has  three  mills  with  14,000  spindles.  Exeter,  beside  its  mills  and  manulactures, 
contains  a  respectable  seminary,  well  known  as  Phillips's- Academy.    Population,  2759. 

The  Merrimack  has  been  rendered  navigable  fiir  boats  to  Concord,  in  which  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centres,  by  four  short  canals,  with  a  lockage  of  110  feet  between 
that  place  and  the  Middlesex  Canal,  in  Massachusetts.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  well  wooded,  the  hilly  tracts  being  covered  with  noble  forests  of  oak,  maple,  beech, 
hickory,  pine,  &o.,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  with  the  elm,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  sumach, 
locust,  &c. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  and  its  tributaries  are  many  patches  of 
excellent  meadow-land.  Concord  is  the  capltalof  the  State,  and  contajns  the  state-house 
anil  slate  prison,  built  of  granite,  the  county  buildings,  &c.  The  prison  is  conducted  on  the 
Auburn  plan.  Population,  STS?.  Near  the  southern  border  of  the  State  is  the  flourishing 
manufacturing  village  of  i>Jashha  in  the  township  of  Dunstable;  it  contains  several  large 
cotton-mills,  and  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  between  1830  and  1836,  from  2414 
to  50&5. 

Amherst  and  Keene  are  neat  thriving  towns,  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut ; 
and  on  the  latter  river  are  Walpole,  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Datmouth  College,  Haverhill,  and 
Lancaster,  towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants. 

3.  State  of  Vermont. 

This  hilly  tract,  which  has  received  its  name  from  the  verdant  aspect  of  its  mountains, 
lies  between  the  Connecticut,  and  the  long,  tapering  basin  of  Lake  Champlain,  stretching 
from  42°  44'  (o  4^°  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  with  a  breadth  gradually  and 
regularly  expanding  fi^m  4.5  miles  in  the  south  to  90  in  the  north)  and  an  area  of  10,000 
stiuare  miles.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  ran^e  called  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  into  Massachiisettfi,  there 
takes  the  name  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  tn  the  centre  of  the  Slate,  this  ridge  is  divided 
into  two,  of  which  the  one  called  the  Height  of  Land  runs  northeasterly  to  Canada,  and  the 
uther  taking  a  northwesterly  direction  sinks  down  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     The 
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former  divides  the  atreama  of  lakes  Champloin  and  Memphteraagog  from  the  trihutarics  of 
the  Coimccticut ;  while  the  latter,  though  ioftier,  pieatnta  a  more  broken  outline,  and  is  cut 
through  by  several  rivers.  The  part  of  the  ridge  which  tittverees  the  "Joithern  portion  of 
the  State  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  Row  into  the  Hudson  and  tliose  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Connecticut.  The  Green  Mountains  are  from  10  to  15  miles 
wide,  much  intersected  with  valleyH,  and  thej  derive  their  name  from  then:  perpetual  ver- 
dure; their  sides  being  covered  with  small  evergreen  tree?  anl  shrubs,  and  their  summits 
with  green  moss  and  winter  grass.  There  are  many  fine  farms  among  the  mountains,  and 
much  of  the  land  upon  ihem  is  excellent  for  graz  ng.  The  highest  summits  are  Mansfield 
Mountain,  4279  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Camel's  Rump,  4188  feet  high,  both  in  the 
northwestern  ridge,  and  KiUington  Peak,  3675  feet.  Ascutuey,  a  smgle  elevation  near 
Windsor,  is  3320  feet  above  tide-water. 

The  Connecticut  washes  the  eastern  horder  of  the  State;  the  water-shed,  or  dividing 
ridge,  already  described,  being  nowliere  more  than  35  miles. from  the  river,  and  throughout 
most  of  its  course  not  more  than  half  that  distance,  its  tributaries  in  this  State  are  scarcely 
more  than  mountain  torienls.  On  the  western  side,  the  streams  have  a  nortli westerly 
course,  and  are  considerably  longer ;  but  as  they  force  tlieir  way  through  the  western  branch 
of  tlie  mountainouB  range,  their  course  is  also  rapid  and  much  broken  by  fells.  The  Misis- 
que,  Lamoilc,  Onion,  and  Otter  Creek,  flowing  iaSa  Lake  Champlain,  are  the  principal,  and 
Uiey  almrd  navigation  for  lake  craft  for  five  or  sis  miles.  The  whole  State  is  abundantly 
watered  by  pure,  running  brooks,  many  of  which,  witli  the  larger  streams,  are  turned  to  use 
by  carrying  numerous  mills.  Lake  Cfhamplain  estenda  along  the  western  border  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  fifteen  miles,  covering  an  area  of  600  square 
miles.  It  is  sufBoiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  during  the  three  yeara'  war  was 
the  tlieatre  of  a  naval  engagement,  in  which  some  of  tlie  vessels  carried  40  guns.  ,It  is, 
however,  commonly  navigat^  by  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons,  to  which  the  rivers  and  canals 
are  accessible,  and  severaj  steam-boats  ply  between  different  points  on  the  lake.  It  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  George,  and  discliargffls  itself  by  the  Sorelle  or  Richelieu,  which, 
by  means  of  some  canals  round  its  rapids,  affords  a  naviguble  communication  with  the  SL 
Lawrence,  The  principal  islands  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero,  and  Lamotte,  and  there  are 
about  50  smaller  ones.  The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  varied  and  pleasant,  the  peaks  of  the 
Green  Mountains  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and  many  pretty  towns  and  villages,  and  well 
cultivated  farms,  line  its  banks.  Lake  Memphremagog  is  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water, 
lying  partly  in  Canada,  and  communicating  by  the  St,  Francis  with  the  St.  lawrenee. 
Novaculite,  or  oil-stone,  is  SaimA  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Magog 
oU-slone. 

Iron  occurs  in  great  abundance  and  is  extensively  wrought.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrites, 
ja  found  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury,  from  which  three  million  pounds  of  copperas  are  annu- 
ally mannfectured,  worth  from  60,000  to  75,000  dollars.  The  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  after 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  thrown  into  heaps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this  way  a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
ore.  Marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried  and  canied  out  of  the  State.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  fir;  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  elm,  oaJc, 
hickory,  butternut,  pine,  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  birch,  and  the  cedar  grows  in  swampy 
places.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  some  good 
arable  land,  particularly  between  the  mountains  and  Lake  Cbamplain;  but  in  generul  the 
country  is  better  suiteci  for  pasturage,  A  great  many  excellent  horses  are  raised  here  for 
the  supply  of  other  States,  and  horses  and  mjiles  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1830 
there  were  in  the  Slate  226,065  head  of  cattle,  61,272  horses  and  mules,  and  725,965  sheep. 
Maple  sugar,  spirits,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  bar  and  cast  iron,  and  boards  and  timber,  are  also 
exported.  About  30  cotton-mills  produce  annually  three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth, 
and  112,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  are  made  in  almost 
every  family, 

Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French  settles  of  Canada,  but  the  earliest  settlement 
within  (he  territory  i^as  made  by  the  English  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  1724,  more  than  100 

?;ars  after  the  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts,  by  Cbamplain,  established  themselves  at 
ort  Dummer,  on  the  Connecticut  Six  years  after  this,  the  French  advanced  from  Canada 
up  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  settled  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
The  claim  to  the  country  was  afterwards  disputed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Thn 
British  Parliament  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  State,  but  much  confusion  and  altercation 
were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of  land  made  by  the  New  Hampshhe  and  New  York 
governments.  The  disputes  thus  occasioned  remained  unsettled  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  after  which  New  York  compounded  for  her  claim,  and  Vermont  became  an  independent 
State.  She  was  received  into  the  Union  in  March,  1791. 
The  Legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  house,  called  the  General  Assembly ;  but 
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in  1838  the  Constitution  was  aniendetlby  the  eatabliBhrnentof  two  houses,  styled  tho  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Legislative  Houses,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
ami  Executive  Council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  who  Iws  resided  in  the  State  during  the  year  preceding  the  elections,  is 
entitled  to  vote,  and  each  town  has  a  right  to  send  one  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Judges  are  choson  annually  by  that  body.  The  Council  of  Censors  is  chosen 
e  every  seven  years,  for  the  terra  of  one  year,  by  popular  vote.  It  is  their  ilaiy  to  exi 
■  '  ■'         -■•     't      ■■■   ■•  ■< 3  Legislal 


iiie  whether  there  have  been  any  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  whether  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  Jiave  done  their  duty,  and  also  to  propose  any  alteiations  in  the  Con- 
stitution.    Montpelier  is  the  seat  of  government. 

The  towns  are  divided  into  Bohool  districts,  each  of  whicli  is  required  hy  law  to  support  a 
school  at  least  three  months  during  the  year.  An  annual  tax  is  levied  for  their  support,  and 
tlio  rent  of  the  reserves  of  schod  lands  in  each  township,  called  here  the  school  rights,  is 
also  distributed  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  ejich,  to  aid  in 
the  same  purpose.  The  number  of  the  school  districts  is  1613.  There  are  30  academies 
and  county  grammar  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  similar  reservations  were  made ;  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  is  endowed  in  the  same  way.  Middlebury  Col- 
legeTias  been  founded  by  private  funds.  These  institutions  are  attended  by  nearly  3()|}  stu- 
dents, and  tliere  is  a  Medical  School  connected  with  the  former.  The  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denominations  are,  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists;  and  there  are 
some  Episcopalians,  Christians,  Universalists,  and  Homan  Catholics. 

The  State  is  divided  into  13  ci 


Couillies.  Populotion.  County  TownB. 

Addison 24,940 Middiobury 

«*» ".«» Its; 

Caledonia 90,3  67 Danvills 

Chittenden 21,7B5 Burlington 

Esses 3,981 Gmldhdl 

Franldm 24,5S5 St  Albans 

Grand  Isle 3,69G North  Hero 

Orange 27,285 Chelsea 

Orleans 13,890 Irasburg 

Rutland 31,394 Rutland 

Washington 21,373 Montpelier 

■Windham 38,746 ^  Newfano 

WindBor 40,635 


J  Windsor 
(Woodatocfe. 


Popidation  at  Different  Periods. 

17&0    -  ■ 85,dl6 

18(10 154,465 

1810     -    , 217,718 

1820 a35,764 

1830 280,657. 


The  capital  of  the  Slate  is  the  little  town  of  Montpelier,  situated. in  a  wild  and  rugged 
region,  between  the  eastern  and  western  chains  of  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Onion  River.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  recently 
erected,  together  with  the  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  tho  town  is 
1792.  West  of  the  mountains  are  several  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  tlmiugh  it  with  the  Hudson  and  St.  Law- 
rence. St.  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  a  small  bay,  with  on  active  and  increasing  trade, 
and  containing  2375  inhabitants.  Further  soutii  is  Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  principal  commercial  place  on  the  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising 
elope,  overlookuig  the  lake,  and  it  has  an  excellent  harbout.  Here  are  the  county  buildings  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  river  there  are  ^me  manufactories. 
The  population  is  3526.  The  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1000  inhabitants,  is  accessible  to 
Lake  vessels,  and  the  American  squadron  on  the  Lake  was  fitted  out  here  in  1814,  The 
falls  in  the  river  afford  some  good  mill-seats.  Above  Vergennes  is  Middlebury,  which  con- 
ains  some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of  a  good  quality  is  quarried  here.  Population, 
J468,  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rutland,  containing  quarries  of  marble,  several  manufecturing 
establishments,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  2758  inhabitants.  On  the  samei 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  Bennington,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  ate  fo'iud  limestone,  marble,  and  iron.     Here  are  some  mills  and  iron-works,  and  a 
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popiiiation  of  3419.  A  detachment  of  British  troops  was  captured  here  by  General  Stirk  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  1777. 

Crossing  tile  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  wc  find  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  towns  and  neat  villages,  lining  its  fertile  meadows.  By  means  of  several 
short  canals,  boats  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  above  Newbury;  the  principal  of  these 
cuts  is  at  Bellows'  Falls,  where  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  is  overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excava- 
tion of  half  a  mile  ia  length,  Brattleboro'  is  a  busy  place  of  2141  inhabilanta,  and  contain- 
ing some  nianufacteries.  A  Lunatic  Asyliini  is  about  to  be  erected  here,  Windsor  is  a 
neat  town  in  a  picturesque  situation,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ascutney  Mountain  towering 
above  it  A  small  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to  carry  the  machinery  of 
several  nianuEicturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a  State  Prison  built  of  granite  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3134.  ,  At  the  little  village  of  Bellows'  Falls,  the 
river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300  to  16  or  30  feet  wide,  and  rushes  with  great  impetu- 
osity through  a  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  having  a  fell  of  nearly  50  feet  in  a  half 
of  a  mile.  Woodstock,  vrith  3044  inhabifants,  lies  a  little  off  from  the  river,  and  [ligher  up, 
hut  on  the  Connecticut,  is  Norwich;  civil  engineering  and  other  practii;al  sciences  receive 
particular  attention  in  the  institution  here,  styled  the  Norwich  University. 

4.  Commonmeallh  of  Massachusetts. 

This  State  baa  a  general  breadth  of  not  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  length  of  about  140 ; 
but  in  the  eastern  part  it  suddenly  expands  to  the  breadth  of  90  miles,  and  shoots  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  sand  into  the  ocean,  which  extends  nearly  50  miles  beyond  the  main  land. 
It  lies  between  41°  15'  and  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  and  between  69°  50'  and  73°  20'  W.  long.,  co- 
vering an  area  of  7S0O  square  miles.  Although  the  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  rugged,  no  part  of  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet ;  the  insulated  peak,  called 
Saddle  MounUin,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  loftiest  summit  tvithiu  its 
limits,  being  not  inore  than  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  tlie  western  border  is  tJie  Taconic, 
or  Tt^kannuc  Ridge,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  the  Hudson,  and  at- 
taining in  Mount  Washington,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Slate,  the  height  of  3150 
feet.  Separating  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  Hoosac  fram  that  of  the  Connecticut,  ia 
a  prolonption  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  east  of 
the  Connecticut  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  continuation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
which  is  tjie  conical  peak  of  Wachusett,  8000  feet  high.  Eastward  of  this  range  thesur&ce 
is,  for  the  most  part,  broken  by  gentle  swells,  and  in  tlio  southeast  spreads  out  into  a  level 
sandy  plain.  Every  part  of  the  State  is  well  watered,  but  in  general  the  streams  are  more 
useful  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes,  than  as  channels  of  communication.  The 
Merrimack  affords  a  sloop  navigation  of  twenty  miles  to  Haverhill,  and  the  Connecticut  has 
been  made  navigable  for  boate  through  the  State,  bj^  the  aid  of  short  canals  at  South  Hadley 
and  Montague.  The  Nashua  and  cSncocd,  tributaries  of  the  former;  Miiler'a  and  Chicka- 
pee  Risers,  entering  the  latter  on  the  left,  and  Deerfield  and  Westfield  Rivers,  on  the  right; 
Charles  River,  reaching  the  sea  at  Boston,  and  Taunton  River,  which  falls  into  Narragansett 
Bay,  are  useful  mill  streams. 

There  are  rich  and  extensive  meadows  on  the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimack, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  moderately  productive;  some  portions  of  the  western  sections  are 
too  rugged,  and  some  of  the  eastern  too  sandy  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  the  central  part 
contwns  many  fine  farms,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  tovras  of  the  sea-coast,  the  cultivation  is  often  carried  to  a  higher  degree  than 
is  practicable  in  districts  more  remote  from  a  market.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  is 
the  best  cultivated  State  in  the  Union ;  both  the  Legislature  and  Agricultural  Societies  have 
made  great  efforts  to  encourc^e  a  skilful  and  thrifty  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the  best 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Iron,  chiefly  the  bog  iron  ore,  is  abundant  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  extensively  worked.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  aulphuret  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  central  districts,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas;  grar 
nite  and  syenite  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  plentifiilly  distributed  in  the  east  and  centre,  and 
is  much  used  for  building^;  good  inarble  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county,  and  fireestone  in 
the  vailey  of  the  Connecticut;  soapstone  and  limestone  occur  in  diilereut  parts  of  the  State '. 
plumbago,  from  Worcester  and  Sturbridge,  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  lead-pencils  anc 
crucibles ;  the  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  furnishes  alum ;  and  anthracite  coal  is  now 
obtained  from  the  greywacke  district  to  the  west  of  Taunton  River, 

But  the  most  important  branches  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts,  are  the  fisheriea, 
navigaiion,  commerce,  and  manufectures.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  Slate  amounts  to 
about  480,000  tons,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  ;  1389  vessels,  of  250,188  tons,  entered,  and  1265  vessels,  of 
214,930  tons,  cleared  at  the  different  ports  in  1834;  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  was  17,672,129  dollars;  of  exports,  10,148,820,  of  which  4,672,746  were  of  domestio 
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oroJiice ;  there  is  also  an  active  and  extensive  coasting  trade  carried  on  witli  all  parts  of  tho 
bnmn,  tlie  imports  being  chiefly  raw  produce  and  provisions,  and  the  exports  manufactured 
articles,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  ehoea,  furniture,  clothes,  buttons,  combs, 
hardware,  wooden-ware,  whips,  pahn-leaf  and  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  dried  and  pickled  fish, 
whale  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  paper, 
glass,  &c.  The  herring,  or  ale  wive,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  are  carried  on  along  shore ;  tha 
cod  fishety  chiefly  on  the  great  banks  and  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts;  the 
whale  fishery  in  Uie  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  vessels,  of  about  90,000  tons,  with  upwards  of  7000  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery  in  1834,  and  during  the  year  1835  there  were  brought  in  4,420,000  gallons 
of  sperm  oil,  and  1,900,000  gallons  of  whale  oil,  with  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  of  whale- 
borie,  worth  in  all  nearly  five  million  dollars.  In  1834  there  were  inspected  253,880  barrels 
of  mackerel;  the  cod  fishery  is  also  largely  prosecuted  from  almost  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  yields  annually  upwards  of  400,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  6000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  value  of  more  than  one  million  dollais. 

Maasachusetta  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufiictutes  than  any  other  State;  in 
1831,  there  were  in  Ihe  State  250  cotton-mills;  with  339,777  spindles,  and  8981  looms,  con- 
suming 24,871,981  pounds  of  cottcn,  and  producing  79,281,000  yards  of  clolh ;  at  present, 
the  number  of  the  mills  exceeds  300.  Soma  wool  is  grown  in  the  Sttte,  particularly  in  the 
hill  towns  of  the  western  pari,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  125  woolien-miils, 
is  brought  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries,  Bi-oadcloths,  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  carpets,  &C.  are  among  the  manufactures;  there  are  also  numerous  carding  machines, 
in  which  the  wool  used  in  household  manulactures  is  brou^t  to  be  carded.  The  annual 
value  of  woollen  manu&ctures  is  about  8,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manufiicture  has  also 
been  successflilly  introduced.  The  iron  manufactures,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  instrujnenia,  hoUow  ware,  cutlery,  &c,  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  occupies  the  whole  population  of  several  considerable  towns, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Other  productions  of  manufecturing  industry  have  already 
been  enumerated ;  many  of  these  are  carried  on  in  families,  end  furnish  an  important  source 
of  gain  to  the  rural  population.  The  braiding  and  plaiting  of  straw  and  palm-leaf  hats  and 
bonnets,  is  a  Ijranch  of  household  industry,  which,  though  but  lately  introduced,  already 
employs  several  thonsand  females,  and  brings  into  the  State  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  locally  more  confined,  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
from  the  broom-corn  (,Holeus  sorghum),  about  one  million  being  annually  made.  Ship-build- 
ing is  also  extensively  carried  on;  the  shipping  built  in  1833  amounting  to  33,0(}0  tons. 
Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea  water,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  amount  of  about 
500,000  bushels  a  year;  and  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  are  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
Tlie  preparation  of  India  Eubber  cloth,  and  the  making  of  it  up  into  various  articles  of 
clothing  and  family  use,  although  of  recent  date,  already  employs  several  large  eslablish-' 
ments.  Dye-stufls,  bleaching  salts,  and  nutnei-ous  other  chemical  articles,  used  in  the  various 
manufiictures,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  generally  good,  and  several  important  works  have  been 
executed  to  fiieilitate  the  intercommunication  between  different  sections.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  extends  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  26  miles;  the  Blackstone  Canal  from  Woh;esler  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  45  miles;  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal,  20  miles  in 
length,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  from  Southwiok,  on  the  Connecticut  line, 
to  Northampton,  Rail-roads  have  been  constructed  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  of 
which  a  continuation  to  Nashua,  15  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Andover,  are  now  in  progress; 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  with  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Taunton ;  and  from  Boston 
to  Worcester,  43  miles.  The  Western  Rail-road,  which  has  heen  begun,  will  extend  from 
Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  the  New  York  line,  118  miles, 
where  it  will  be  connected  with  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  by  roads  already  in  progress. 
The  Eastern  Rail-road,  also  in  progress,  is  to  run  from  Boston,  through  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Portsmouth 
and  Portland  Rail-road. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  was  made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans,  who  fled  from  persecution  at  home.  It  was  their  intention  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  but  either  by  accident  or  treachery,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England  in  an  inclement  season,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony. 
The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  Boston  vras  settled  in 
1630.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  it  is 
called,  were  under  distinct  governments  till  1692,  when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  were 
united.  From  this  period,  the  governors  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the 
power  of  annulling  the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative.  This  regulation 
continued  until  the  revolution,  and  the  monarchical  principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts democracy,  occasioned  an  almost  perpetual  struggle,  between  the  republican  spiriJ 
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of  the  people  and  the  royal  authority.     Maseaehusetla  stood  ever  foremost  in  opposition  to 
the  oppressivo  acts  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  American  revolution  began  at  Boston, 

The  LegtekEiire  of  Massacliu setts  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Represeiilativea, 
together  styled  the  General  Court  The  latter  are  chosen  by  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
popalation ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  the  counties,  their  numbers  being  proportioned  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  each  county.  They  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  executive,  con- 
sisting of  a  Governor,  styled  his  Excellency,  a  Lieutenant  Governof,  styled  his  Honour,  and 
11!  Executive  Council  of  nine  members,  are  also  chosen  annually;  the  Council  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  by  tlie  people.  All  resident  citizens  of  a 
year's  standing,  v^ho  pay  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  Genera!  Court 
holds  its  sessions  in  Boston. 

This  State  has  always  been  noted  for  its  great  attention  to  the  education  of  its  citizens , 
fiwrn  the. first  settlement  of  the  country  provision  was  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  whole  community,  and  this  policy  has  been  fondly  cherished  up  to  the  present  time. 
Each  town  or  district  containing  50  families,  is  obliged  by  law  to  provide  a  school  or  schools 
equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  a  year;  those  containing  100  families,  to 
IS  months;  and  those  containing  150,  Co  18  months;  and  the  towns  are  required  to  assess 
taxes  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  town.taxes  are  assessed. 
In  general  a  much  greater  sum  is  raised  for  this  purpose  than  is  required  by  law.  It  appears, 
by  returns  made  at  tlie  close  of  J836,  by  277  towns  (no  returns  having  been  received  from 
90  towns),  that  they  contained  2397  school  districts,  with  73,254  moles,  and  68,823  females, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  attending  the  schools;  there  were  2058  male, 
and  2548  female  instructers,  and  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  S40,858  dollars;  in  addition  to  which,  78  towns  liave  school  funds,  and  23,868  dollars 
were  raised  by  voluntarv  contributions.  There  are  also  68  academies  in  the  State,  which, 
with  the  private  scboofs,  are  attended  by  25,000  scholars.  Harvard  University,  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  thtf  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  in  the  country;  it  has  a  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  instruction  is  given  by  30  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  law,  theological,  and  medical  schools  are  connected  with  it.  William's  College,  a( 
Williomstown,  and  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  are  also  respectable  institutions.  The  pre- 
vailing religious  sect  are  the  Congregationalist ;  the  Baptists  are  also  numerous ;  after  these 
come  the  Methodists,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Friends, 
with  some  Presbyterians,  Swedonborgians,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  Shakers. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties:  viz. 

Berkshire  37,835  L'no-i 

Frankhn  39,501  rremti,.ld 

Hampden  31639  Sprin^fidd 

Hampshire  30  334  Northon,ptoii 

Worcester  84,3)5  Wore.'tcr 

Dukes  3,517  TJgirton 

Nantucket  7,909  ^  ijilu''kct 


49,5^2  lfZf:f'"' 


Barnstable  38,514 

Bristol 

Norfolk  41 972 

Plymouth  43  044  Plymuuth 

Suffolk  63,163  Buston 

Middle^^  77,961  j^^cord^ 

Ebect  S""  hlO  '  NcH  buryport 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 378,717 

1800 433,345 

1810 473,040 

1S20 523,287 

1B30 610,408. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  principal  cily  of  New  England,  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  small  hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  Bay,  witli  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
deep  enough  to  admit  tlie  largest  vessels,  capable  of  containing  500  ships  at  once,  and  so 
completely  landlocked  as  to  be  perfectly  secure.    Nearly  40  small  islands  are  scattered  over 
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the  Bay,  which  serve  at  once  to  protecE  the  inner  harbour  from  tbe  winds,  and  to  give  the 
charm  of  variety  to  the  prospect  of  the  sea.  Several  forts,  erected  on  these  islands,  cominaod 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  Beside  the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula, 
called  South  Boston,  connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges,  and  the  Island  of  East 
Boiilon,  with  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  steara  ferry-bwits.  Pour  wooden  bridges 
also  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge;  a  solid  causeway  of  earth  unites  it 
to  BcooJtline,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  has  been  raised  and  widened  by  artificial 
constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury.  The  population,  which  in  1800  was  34,937,  in  1830 
43,29S,  and  in  1830,  61,392,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  78,603,  including  1857  free  coloured  per- 
sons;  but  if  we  include  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  in  fact  form  so  many  suburbs  of  the 
city,  the  population  exceeds  100,000.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  and'  the  whole  city  is  perforated  by  subterranean  sewers, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  crowded  streets.  The  State-house,  front- 
ing a  fine  park  of  75  acres,  called  the  Common,  and  standing  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city,  110  feet  above  the  Bay;  the  market-house,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two  stories 
hifh,  5'36  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth;  the  court-house,  also  of  granite,  176  feet  long,  57 
high,  and  54  wide,  with  a  massive  Doric  portico  at  each  fiiant;  the  City-hall,  or  old  State- 
house,  and  Foneuil-hall,  more  interesting  from  historical  associations  than  from  their  archi- 
tectural merila;  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  buiJding,  168 
feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  open  grounds  of  four  acres  in  extent,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  which  are  about  60  pupils;  the  Boston  Athe- 
nieum,  which  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a  picture-gallery;  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  the  Houses  of  Industry,  Reformation, 
and  Correction,  also  deserve  mention.  The  bridges  and  wharfe  are  remarkable  for  theic 
groat  lengtli:  the  Canal  bridge  is  2800  feet  long;  the  West  Boston  bridge,  2760  feet,  and 
some  of  the  others  exceed  1500  feet;  the  Mill  Dam,  or  Western  Avenue,  consists  of  two 
solid  parallel  walla  of  stone;  60  feet  apart,  with  the  space  between  them  filled  up  with  earlh, 
and  is  8O0O  feet  long;  with  a  cross  dam  of  similar  construction,  it  encloses  two  large  ba- 
sins, one  of  wliich  being  filled  by  every  tide,  is  made  to  discharge  its  WBtei's  into  a  second, 
or  receiving  basin,  and  thus  furnishes  a  perpetual  water-power  for  mills.  The  wharfs  have 
been  constructed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ;  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  Jong  by  150  wide, 
contains  54  largo  warehouses,  4  stories  high;  Long  wharf,  1800  long  by  200  in  width,  has 
76  warehouses  equally  spacious;  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet  by  160,  with  a  zange  of 
3-1  granite  warehouses.  As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  its  business;  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port, 
wag  189,394  tons ;  entered  in  1S34,  163,082  tons ;  cleared,  156,800  tons ;  duties  paid, 
2,845,884  dollars;  annual  valueof  imports,  16,000,000;  of  exports,  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
number  of  banking  insljtiitions  is  26,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  24,980,000  dollars;  of 
insurance  companies,  30,  with  a  capital  of  about  9,000,000,  This  city  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished for  its  attention  to  education;  the  free  schools  are,  the  Latin  School,  in  which  the 
learned  languages  and  mathematics  are  taught;  the  High  School,  for  instroction  in  mathe- 
:jiaties,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  other  useful  branches;  nine  Grammar  and  Writ- 
mg  Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  is  added  to  reading 
and  writing ;  57  Primary  Schools,  and  one  African  School  for  blacks,  TJiere  are  also  nume- 
rous private  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Natural  History  Sooietyi  are  among  the  learned  socie- 
ties. There  are  51  Churches,  two  Theatres,  an  Odeon,  &c.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630, 
and  havmg  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  tajtiog  the  colonies,  its 
port  was  closed  in  1774,  and  a  British  garrison  was  stationed  there  to  bridle  the  town ;  it  was 
consetiuently  b^ieged  by  the  American  forces  during  the  winter  of  1775-76,  and  in  March 
the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Charlestown,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a  loffiy  peninsula, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  aifairof  June 
17, 1775,  during  which  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  more  compact  part  of  the 
town  lies  at  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  and  although  irregularly  buUt,  com- 
mands many  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  C,^- 1123,),  of  granite,  is  yet  unfinished ;  it  will  form  an  obelisk  rising  to  the 
height  of  330  feet  from  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States'  Dock  Yard, 
comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  magazines,  barracks,  and  slips,  with  a  graving, 
or  dry  dock,  built  of  hewn  granite  in  the  most  solid  manner,  at  the  cost  of  677,090  dollars, 
covers  an  extent  of  about  sixty  acres.  The  Naval  Hospital  is  a  fine  granite  edifice,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  which  is  connected  with  Cwirlestown  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  The  MasEachusetts  State  Prison,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
arranged  and  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  the  work  of  the  prisoners  more  than  pays 
tlie  expenses  of  the  establishment.  In  the  same  direction  is  the  Maclean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  being  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  it  consists  of  three  large 
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a  rising  ground,  and  suryounded  by  15  acres  laid  out  in  gar 
dene,  groves,  and  walks;  the  patients  are  treated  wili'. 
great  kindnesa,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  amuse- 
ments, and  work,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  Eociely.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  Oct  1818,  to  January  19di, 
1015  persons  had  been  received ;  of  whom  67  remained, 
193  had  not  been  improved,  362  had  recovered  and  28Si 
had  been  benefited,  and  the  remainder  had  died  or  eloped. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  8787.  A^oining  Charles- 
town  is  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with 
6071  inhabitants.  There  are  also  some  manu&ctures  here, 
of  nhich  tliaC  of  crown  glass  is  the  most  important.  Mount 
Auburn,  five  miles  from  Boston,  is  a  rural  cemetery,  occu- 
pying a  tract  of  about  50  acres,  consisting  of  several  beau- 
tiful eminences  and  fine  glens,  covered  with  ttie  native 
forest,  and  containing  several  pretty  sheets  of  water.  It 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  burying  lola,  avenues,  and 
lanes  which  are  bordered  by  ornamental  shrubs  and  ilow- 
ering  plants,  and  an  experimental  garden  of  about  30  acres 
Bunicsr  Hiil  MninimaLi.  IS   attached  to  it.     At  Waterlown,  adjoining  Cambridge, 

tliere  is  an  United  States'  Arsenal.  To  the  southwest  is 
Jie  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  for  its  cattle  market,  in  which,  in  the  year  1835,  the  sales 
were  51,096  beef  cattle,  15,872  stores,  08,160  sheep,  and  23,142  swine,  of  the  total  value 
of  1,878,032  dollars.  On  the  northwest  are  Concord  aad  Lexington,  femous  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution. 

The  corner  of  the  State  lying  between  Charlra  River  and  the  Merrimack,  is  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  cultivated,  altliough  it  contains  much  rocky  land.  Its  coast  is  lined  with 
numerous  capacious  harbours,  the  seats  of  active  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries,  and  the 
&lls  of  the  interior,  afibrd  sites  fiir  some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country- 
Lynn,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  beside  making  3,000,000  pair  of  shoes 
annually,  carry  on  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  increased  its  population  from  6138,  in  1830^ 
to  984'^  in  1836.  A  long  beach  of  smooth,  hard  sand  terminates  in  the  rocky  little  penin- 
sula of  Nahant,  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Morblehead,  long 
the  principal  seat  of  the  cod  fisheiy,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  in- 
dustry, particularly  to  shoemaking,  which  occupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its  hardy 
fishermen.  About  60  sail  of  small  fishing  vessels,  manned  by  about  500  men  and  bqra,  are 
owned  here.  Population,  5150.  The  city  of  Salem,  with  13,886  inhabitants,  is  noted  fo( 
tlie  commercial  enterprise  and  industrious  sphit  of  its  citizens.  It  was  long  largely  engaged 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  still  consideraUe ; 
but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  which  they  employ 
15  ships  of  3500  tons;  the  whole  shipping  S  the  port  amounts  to  31,877  tons.  The  city  is 
neatly  built,  and  it  contains  an  Athenteum,  with  10,000  volumes;  a  Marine  Museum,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  belonging  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
which  is  composed  wholly  of  nauticd  men ;  nine  banking  institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  950,000  dollars ; 
fifteen  churches,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  manufectures  are  also  conside- 
rable, consisting  chiefly  of  leather,  cordage,  white  lead,  and  alum.  Beverly,  connected  with 
Salem  by  abridge  1500  feet  in  Iengtli,1ias 4079 Inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  commerce 
and  the  fisheries;  and  Danvera  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  4228,  containing  32  tan- 
neries with  3000  vals,  and  a  rolling  end  slitting  mill,  with  14  nail  machines,  producing 
600,000  pounds  of  nails  annually;  500,000  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  also  made  here  yearly. 
A  vast  block  of  syenite  projecting  about  eight  miles  into  the  sea  and  forming  the  northern 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  called  Cape  Anne,  is  occupied  by  the  fishing  town  of  Glouces- 
ter. Tonnage  owned  here,  14,528;  population,  7513;  the  syenite  quarries  have  lately 
become  valuable,  as  the  stone  is  easily  worked,  forms  a  handsome  building  material,  and  may 
be  shipped  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  Beyond  the  cape  is  the  handsome  town  of  New- 
buryport,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrunack.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  its  trade  is  still  important,  and  the  whale, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries,  are  also  carried  on  from  this  place;  tonnage,  21,535;  popular 
tion,  6388.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  enables  it  to  engage  advantage- 
ously in  ship-build ing,  and  a  cotton-mil!,  an  iron-found ery,  a  stocking-facb>ry,  a  comb-manu- 
factory, producing  300  dozen  combs  daily,  and  some  other  manufectures  also  give  profitable 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Crossing  a  fine  suspension-bridge,  over  the  Merrimack,  wa 
Giiii  the  lliriving'  (owns  of  Salisbury  and  Amcsbury,  with  flannel,  satinet,  and  othpr  manu-. 
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facwiies,  and  higher  up,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  pretty  and  busy  town  of  Ha- 
verhill, with  3896  inhabitants.  Again,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we  enter  Andover,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  theological  seminariea  in  the  country,  with  a  valuable 
library  of  12,000  volumes ;  there  are  also  three  acadcmiea  in  the  place,  which  contains  4540 
inhabitants  and  several  extensive  manufacturing  estahliahments. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  the  principal  manuficturing  town  of  the  United  States,  stands  be- 
tween the  Merrimack  and  Concord  rivers,  and  derives  its  immense  motive  power  fi-oni  a  fal 
of  82  feet  in  the  former ;  the  river  is  datnmed  back  above  the  fells,  and  the  water  is  con- 
ducted off  by  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  8  deep,  which  h^  it 
let  into  Concord  river;  lateral  canals  carry  the  water  from  the  main  trunk  to  the  dil 
mill-sites,  and  discharge  the  waste  water  mto  the  Merrimack  and  Concord.  In  1320,  the 
city  formed  a  part  of  Chelmsford,  and  did  not  contain  100  inhabitants;  in  1822,  the  first 
cotton-mill  was  erected  here,  and  at  present  (1835)  the  population  ia  19,633,  and  there  are 
in  operation  '20  cotton-mills,  and  two  woollen-mills,  with  116,800  spindles,  and  3B33  looms, 
pixiducing  annually  39,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  between  11,000,000  and 
12,000,000  are  printed ;  300,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassiraeres ;  and  150,000  yards  of 
satinets,  heside  Brunei  and  If  iddermlnster  carpets,  rugs,  &c. ;  consuming  12,250,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  650,000  pounds  of  wool.  There  ia  also  a  machine-shop,  which  makes  and 
repairs  all  the  machinery  for  the  mills,  and  constructs  rail-road  cars  and  engines.  Four 
other  large  cotton-mills,  with  about  20,000  spindles,  are  also  in  part  erected.  The  capital 
invested  in  file  23  mills  in  operation  is  6,650,000  dollars;  female  employed,  5000 ;  males, 
1520.  There  are  also  here  powder-mills,  flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  glassworks,  &c. 
The  southern  lino  of  Massachusetts  Bay  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rock-hound  coast 
of  Cape  Anne.  The  long,  irregular  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  about  75  miles  in  leng^  by 
from  5  to  30  in  breadth,  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  destitute  of  vegetaUon,  of 
producing  only  whortleberry  bushes,  low  pitch-pine  shruba,  or  coarse  wild  grass,  and  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  The  houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  etakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  Cape,  notwithstanding,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  supports  a  population  of  28,000.  In  the  southwest  part,  the  inhabitants  live 
puTtly  by  agriculture  and  trading;  hut  below  Barnstable  three-fourtlia  of  the  population  sub- 
sists by  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea-water  in  many- 
places,  and  is  used  in  curing  the  fish.  The  Cape  ia  beset  with  dangerous  shoals,  and  has 
long  teen  the  dread  of  navigators.  Provincetown,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  is  a  small 
town,  in  which  seven-eighths  of  the  land  is  an  unoccupied  waste  of  drifting  sands  or  covered 
with  beach  grass;  a  partial  supply  of  vegetables  is  procured  in  a  few  small  gardens  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  but  the  hathour  u,  sate  and  accessible  to  large  vessels.  Bam- 
stible,  a  considerable  town,  with  3976  in- 
habitants, haa  harbours  on  both  sides  of 
the  isthmus ;  in  that  on  the  southern  side, 
called  Hyannia  Harbour,  a  breahwater  has 

,cS^T's>^te:=r^B»a»i'f      '^^'°°  constructed  by  the  general  govem- 

^^^  t'f'^~^^^^'^^^^^^''     -5^Sf^^^K     '"S"t-     There   are  here   extensive   aalt- 

~  works,  and  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade 

are   considerable.     Sandwich,  beside  the 

sime   branches  of  industry,  has   severai 

cotton,   woollen,  and   nail  fiictories,  and 

large  glass-works.  Plymouth  (Jig.  1123.), 

P       ml  further  north,  but  iu  the  same  sandy  tract, 

has  a  spacious  but  shallow  harbour,  and  ia 

c!  cfly  ren  arkahle   as  the  pU  e  w!  ere  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  New  Englandr 

Dec.  11  (21),  1620. 

South  of  the  Cape  is  the  island  of  Nantucket,  containing  the  town  of  the  same  name* 
with  7366  inhabitants,  all  crowded  together  close  upon  the  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
em  side.  The  island  is  merely  a  sand-hank  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean,  and  without  a  tree  of  native  growth,  or  even  a  shrub  of 
ranch  size  upon  its  auriace.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots,  and  about  14,000 
sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  held  in  common. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  enterprise ;  they  have  about  75  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade ;  64^545 
tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and  2000  men  and  boys  telonging  to  the  island  are  em- 
ployed in  navigalioa  Martha's  Vineyard  is  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  contains 
considerable  woodland.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen,  but  some  salt  and 
woollen  cloth  are  made.  Holmes'  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  on  the  northern  coast, 
is  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  6>t  favourable  weather  to  pass  Cape  Cod. 

Crossing  Buzzard's  Bay  we  reach  New  Bedford,  the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery ;  it  is 
a  handsomely  built  town,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river,. 
Vol.  m  41  8  L 
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anci  it  has  a  safe  an3  capacious  hartour.  The  population,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  7592, 
at  present  exceeds  lljOOO.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  whicli  includes  several  otiiei'  towns 
pn  the  bav,  is  76,849  tons;  nearly  the  whole  of  tJiis  is  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  and 
m  1835,  84,966  barrels  of  sperm  and  49,764  of  whale  oH  were  brought  in  here.  There  ore 
here  ten  large  establishments,  in  which  spermaceti  candles  are  made  and  oil  is  prepared, 
four  banks  with  a  capital  of  1,300,000  dollars,  an  insurance  office,  14  churches  and  chapels, 
an  academy,  &c.  P^U  River,  to  the  nortliwest,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  has  a  good 
1  arbour  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  water-power, 
aJEirded  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  descent  of  136  feel.  There  are 
here  9  cotton-mills  with  31,000  ppindles,  producing  about  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually, 
and  consuming  2,300,000  pounds  of  cotton ;  two  calico-print  works,  which  print  annually 
5,000,000  yards ;  a  satinet  raanufiictory,  making  250,000  yards ;  a  rolling  and  slitting-mill, 
yielding  700  tons  of  nails;  two  machine-shops;  an  iron-foundery,  &e.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds 6000.  Further  up  the  river,  at  the  head  of  sloop-navigation,  is  Taunton,  with  6045 
inhabitants,  conlainin"  8  cotton-mills,  making  5,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  a  calico-printing 
establishment,  which  mmishes  250,000  pieces  a  year,  nail-metories,  yielding  about  2000  tons 
of  nails  annually,  a  forge,  Britannia-ware  tactory,  paper-mill,  shovel-ftctory,  &c.  AtUebo- 
rough  in  the  vicinity  also  contains  13,000  cotlon-spindles,  a  mefal-button  raanulaclory,  &.C. 
In  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  neat  and 
flonrishing  town  of  Worcester,  whose  population  in  1835,  was  found  to  amount  to  6624.  It 
is  a  great  th6roughfare,  several  of  the  most  important  routes  from  Boston  passing-  through  it, 
and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  inland  trade.  It  contains  six  woollen  and  cotton  mills, 
several  paper-mills,  machine-shops,  &c.  The  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic 
Hospital,  designed  particularly  to  receive  insane  paupers  and  criminals,  and  maniacs,  are 
interesting  institutions.  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  towns  in  New 
England,  isdelightfully  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  has  from  its  position 
great  advantages  for  inland  trade  and  manufectuiino'  operations.  Here  are  six  cotton-mills 
with  31,000  spindles,  four  paper-mills,  five  machine-siiops,  a  sword-manufaotoiy,  grist  and 
saw-raills,  &c.,  together  with  a  United  States'  Armoury  in  which  are  annually  manufactured 
16,500  stands  of  arms.  Population,  6784.  In  tlie  centre  of  this  fine  valley  is  the  town  of 
Northampton,  delightfully  situated  in  a  charming  region.  Mount  Holyoke,  the  termination 
of  a  trap  range,  which,  extending  from  West  Rock  at  New  Haven,  here  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut, overlooks  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  alluvial  rivet-bottoms  are 
unusually  extensive  in  this  vicinity.  Northampton  has  3613  inhabitants,  and  contains  some 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  mills.  Amherst,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  a 
manual  labour  school,  two  academies,  and  some  manufectures,  Deerfleld  and  Greenfield  are 
the  most  important  towns  above  Northampton.  In  the  rough  hilly  country  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  valleys  of  the  Hoosac  and  Housatonlc  contain  some  considerable  towns.  In  the 
former  is  Adams,  in  which  are  20  cotton-mills,  producing  4,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  4 
satinet  and  2  calico-printing  works,  4  machine-shops,  tanneries,  &c.  The  Graylock,  lie 
highest  peek  of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  State,  is  in  this  towa  On  the 
Housatonic  is  the  pretty  and  flourishing  town  of  Pittsfield,  with  3670  inhabitants.  Here  are 
woollen  and  cotton-miUs,  maniiiactories  of  fire-arms,  of  cabinet-ware,  &c.  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Stockbridge,  and  Lenos,  are  neat  little  villages  in  this  district. 

5.  Stale  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Rhode  Island,  although  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  considerably  larger 
llian  many  of  the  petty  sovereignties  of  the  German  [!onfederatioii.  It  lies  on  botli  sides 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  being  42  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  85  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  1225  square  miles,  of  which  afijut 
one-tenth  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  in  general  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  productive,  but  difficult  of  cultivation;  on  the  islands  it  is  more  fertile.  The 
rivers  are  small,  with  courses  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  discharging  an  in- 
considerable quantity  of  water;  but  as  they  descend  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water,  they  fiimish  a  great  number  of  valuable 
mill-aeats,  and  they  have  been  extensively  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Paw- 
tucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Pawcatuck,  are  the  principal  streams.  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  extending  more  than  80  miles  inland,  and  containing  several  good  harhourf. 
It  is  about  len  miles  wide  in  the  lower  part,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  space  is  occu- 
pied by  islands.  Some  iron  ore,  marble,  and  freestone  are  found,  and  anthracite  coal  occurs 
in  extensive  beds,  but,  although  it  has  been  pronounced  of  a  good  quality,  it  has  not  been 
much  worked.     It  is  in  the  same  gieywacke  formation  with  the  Massachusetts  coal. 

Tfie  inhabitants  have  occupied  themselves  with  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manufiictures, 
latiier  than  with  agricullute.    There  were  44,963  tons  of  shippmg  belonging  to  the  State 
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in  1S34,  and  8S  ehips  Hailed  to  tlie  wliale-fisliery.  The  annual  value  of  imports  is  about 
half  a  million  of  doltara.  In  1833,  there  were  in  the  State  119  cotton-mills,  with  238,877 
spindles,  and  5856  looms,  producing  39,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually ;  22  wooUen- 
[iiills;  5  bleacheriea ;  2  cdico-print  works;  10  iron-fbunderiea ;  30  machine-shops;  40  tan- 
neries, &c.  Since  that  period  the  number  has  been  much  increased ;  there  is  a  silk-manu- 
factory in  Providence,  and  lace  is  mode  in  Newport. 

The  first  eettlement  was  made  in  this  State  by  Koger  Williams,  a  minister  of  Massachu- 
jsetts ;  who,  having  been  banished  from  that  colony  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  founded 
Providence,  aa  a  shelter  for  distressed  consciences,  in  1636.  The  isWd  of  Rhode  Island 
was  settled  two  years  after,  by  other  fugitives  from'  religions  persecution  in  Massac  hn  setts, 
and,  in  1644,  Williams  obtained  a  charter,  uniting  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providenoe  Plan- 
tations under  one  government.  In  1663,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II,  which, 
with  some  raodificalions,  still  forms  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Rhode  Island  was  occu- 
pied by  British  forces  during  Ihe  war,  who  committed  considerable  ravages,  particularly  in 
cutting  down  the  trees,  which  have  never  since  been  replaced. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  not  havuig  made  a  constitution  for  themselves,  the  govern- 
ment is  still  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  charter  of  16fB,  The  offi- 
cial stylo  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The  Grovemor  and  Lieu- 
tenant'Governor  are  chosen  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  As- 
sembly, consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  semi-annually,  which  meet  four  times  a  year.  The  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  General  Assembly. .  The  Slate  appropriates  10,000  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sum  is  raised  by  Ihe  towns 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  which,  considerable  sums  axe  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription, in  order  to  keep  the  free  schools  open  some  time  longer  than  the  public  funds  would 
admit.  There  arc  in  the  State  323  free  schools,  with  upwards  of  17,000  pupils.  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  is  a  respectable  institution  on  the  plan  of  the  other  New  England 
colleges.  The  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  sects;  the  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Universahsts. 

Riiode  Island  is  divided  into  tlie  five  following  counties: — 

Coi.ntits.  PoVJlatio".  CdTiiity  Towns. 

Frovidonec     47,010     Providence 

Bristol 5,MS BrisW 

Newport 16,335 Newport 

Kent 19,789 East  Greenwich 

Waahmgton 15.411  ■. South  Kingaloa. 

Population  at  Different  Periods 

1790 69,110 

leOO 69,122 

1810 77.031 

1820 83,(159 

18;:50 67,199. 

Tlie  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England  in  point  of 
population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  well  built  and  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  War- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  except  when  the  navigatkai 
of  the  bay  is  closed  by  ice ;  it  carries  on  an  active  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  supplying  a 
considerable  and  populous  district  with  colonial  and  other  articles,  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  agricultural  and  manu&cturing  industry.  The  population  of  the  city  increased 
from  16,833  in  1830,  to  19,377  in  1835.  Here  are  16  banks  with  a  capital  of  about  five 
millions;  five  cotton-mills,  with.  10,800  spindles;  3 bleacheries ;  4dye-houaes;  7machin8- 
shops ;  4  iron-ibunderies,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  HaJla 
of  Brown  University,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  14  churches.  See.  Steam-boats, 
of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daily  communication  with  New  Yorlc,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road  termi- 
nato  here,  and  a  continuation  of  the  latter  to  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  prtgress, 
Pawtucket  river,  above  Providence,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufiictures.  North  Provi- 
dence, on  the  Massachusetts  border,  contains  the  manufacturing  village  of  Pawtucket,  oppo- 
site which  is  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  The  whole  manuftcturiag  district  is 
also  commonly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  20  cotton-mills,  with  50,000  spindles,  be- 
side machine-shops,  calico-printing  works,  iron-works.  &c.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the  name  of  tho 
Blackstone,  and  fitrnishea  mill-seals  which  have  created  the  village  of  Woonsocket  Palls, 
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also  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  ia  the  lownahipa  of  Sraithfield  and  CumlierlaBd, 
There  are  aieo  manufacturing  establislitnenta  in  other  parta  of  Smithfleld,  making  in  all 
about  50,000  spindles.  The  population  at  the  Falls  ia  about  3000.  Warwick,  on  the  Paw- 
tuxet  river  and  Narragansett  Bay,  ia  a  manufecturino  and  fishing  town,  with  5529  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  50,000  spindles  running  in  this  town,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Coventry, 
at  the  liead  of  the  river,  there  are  20,000. 

Bristol,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  busy  town,  with  3054  inhabitants  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  fishery ;  in  the  rear  of  the  town  rises 
Mount  Hope,  the  seat  of  tiie  celebrated  Indian  Sachem,  Metaoom,  called  by  the  English, 
King' Philip.  Fronting  the  town  lies  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  which,  beside  some  villages,  contains  the  town  of  Newport,  once  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  colonies,  and  still  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation, 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  aea-breezea,  and  ita  advantages  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour 
ia  one  ol'  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capacious,  and  easy  of  access,  and  is  defended 
by  an  important  work  called  Fort  Adams ;  but  trade  has  mostly  deserted  the  town,  and  now 
centres  chiefly  in  Providence.  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in  1776,  and 
was  besieged  for  some  time  by  tlie  Americans,  Population,  8010.  Prudence  and  Cononi- 
cut  Islands  in  the  Bay,  and  Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  tn 
this  State.  The  latter,  although  destitute  of  a  harbour,  has  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  en 
gaged  in  the  fisheries. 

6.  Slate  of  Connecticut. 

Lying  between  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  extending  from  Rhode  Island 
to  New  York,  Connecticut  is  90  miles  in  length,  firom  71°  50'  to  73°  43'  W.  long.,  and  70 
in  breadth,  from  41°  to  42°  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  4764  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  but  it  is  nowhere  mountainous ;  a  range  of  hills  traverses 
the  western  part,  between  the  Housatonic  and  the  Connecticut,  and  there  ia  a  aimilar  range 
to  the  east  of  the  latter,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the  While  Mountains;  but  they  are  of 
inconsiderable  elevation.  A  trap  range  of  no  great  height  extends  flTim  the  West  Rock,  at 
New  Haven,  northerly,  between  the  Farmington  and  the  Connecticut,  wliich  it  creeses  at 
Mount  Holyohe,  in  Massachusetts.  These  ranges  are,  however,  rather  a  succession  of 
groups  and  eminences  than  continuous  ridges.  Connecticut  is  well  watered,  but  most  of  the 
stleams  are  small,  and  of  little  impdrtance  in  navigation. 

The  principal  is  the  Connecticut,  which,  after  pursuing  a  pretty  direct  course  soutli- 
wardly,  suddenly  tuma  to  the  southeast,  at  Middletown,  and  enters  Long  Island  Sound; 
there  is  a  sand-lar  at  its  moulh,  but  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  watec  can  go  up  to  Middle- 
town,  and  those  of  S  feet  draft  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  river  Tunsis,  or  Farmington, 
which  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  runs  to  t!ie  south,  abruptly  changes  its  direction  to  the 
nortJi,  until,  after  breaking  through  the  trap  range,  here  called  the  Talcott  Mountains,  it 
again  flows  southwardly  into  the  Connecticut.  "The  Housatonic  haa  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  and  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles,  above  which  it  is  much  broken  by  falls.  The 
Thames  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels  to  Norwich,  15  miles,  at  which  place  it  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Yantic,  usefijl  mill-streams. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  State  lies  upon  Ijong  Island  Sound,  which  is  an  extensive  gulf,  or 
channel,  being  140  miles  in  lenglhi  and  25  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  aomewhat 
narrow  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.  Toward  the  west  it  gradually 
contracts  till  it  joins  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait,  called  East 
Hiver.  It  has  good  anchoring  places,  and  admits  of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole 
extent  for  the  largest  ships,  but  in  the  East  River  there  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  at  a  spot 
called  Hell  Giate,  where  Uie  current  is  contracted  by  tlie  I'oclty  shores,  rendering,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  tide,  the  navigation  hazardous. 

The  soil  is  generally  productive,  but  not  highly  fertile,  and,  in  genera],  is  more  suited  to 
grazing  than  tillage.  There  are,  however,  fine  rich  meadows  on  the  rivers,  particularly  thi; 
Housatonic  and  Connecticut,  The  Connecticut  formers  are  distinguished  for  their  skill  and 
industry,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Cider,  butter, 
and  cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  live  slack,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  1830, 
there  were  in  the  State  331,ft54  sheep,  219,783  horned  cattle,  and  83,858  horses  mid  mules. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  have  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  abundance;  copper  has  been  work- 
ed in  Graiiby,  where  it  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  green^stone  and  new  red  sand-stone 
formations.  Marble  and  fi'ec'-stone  quarries  furnish  excellent  building  materials.  The  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  from  several  of  the  porls,andthereare  valuable  shad  fisherieson  the  rivers. 
There  are  about  18,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this  State  in  the  whale  fishery,  and,  in  1834, 
30,000  barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  were  brought  in.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerate, 
but  most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  York ;  tonnage  in  1838,  54,528. 

The  manufactures,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  value,  but  many  of  them  a 
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tirely  in  the  hands  of  Oie  rural  population,  and  there  are  few  large  estahlishmenla  in  the 
State.  The  Connecticut  wares  are  well  known  all  over  the  country,  and  are  often  carried 
from  town  to  town  to  the  most  remote  quarters,  by  the  thrifty  pedlars  from  the  same  Stale, 
Wooden  clocks,  wooden  and  horn  combs  and  buttons,  tin  and  wooden  ware,  implements,  and 
utensiis  of  various  descriptions,  &c.  are  among  the  products  of  manufecturing  industry.  In 
1832,  there  were  in  Uie  State  104  cotton-mills,  with  140,000  spindles,  and  2800  looms,  maii- 
ufitcturing  annually  upwards  of  20,000,000  yards  of  cloth  and  1,200,0(N)  pounds  of  yam,  and 
consuming  ahove  9,000,000  pounds  of  cotton;  80  woollen  Ikctories,  producing  yearly  290,000 
yards  of  broadcloth,  529,078  yards  of  flanneb,  44,000  yards  of  cassimerM,  8w,915  yards  of 
satinet,  344,000  yards  of  carpeting,  &&,  and  consuming  1,675,000  pounds  of  wool ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  was  about  3,2K),000  dollars;  of  iron  manufactures, 
200,800  dollars;  of  aKes,345»500;  of  boots  and  shoes,  500,000  dollars;  of  buttons  and  combs, 
305^500  i  of  paper,  546,000  dollars ;  of  coaches  and  wagons,  546,000,  with  other  articles, 
making  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  dollars. 

Parmington  canaJ  extends  from  New  Haven  to  the  Massschosetts  line,  56  miles,  whence 
it  is  continued  to  Northampton  by  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal.  Enfield  canal,  5J 
miles  in  length,  serves  to  overcorat)  a  fell  in  the  Connecticut,  and  supplies  valuable  mill-seats. 
A  rail-road  is  in  progress  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  in  this  State,  45  miles,  intended  to 
be  connectedbyasteamferry-boatwith  the  termiimtionof  the  Long  Island  tail-road.  Another 
rail-mad  is  also  in  progress  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  population,  which,  in  1790,  amounted  to  337,946,  was  only  297,675  in  1830,  shelving 
an  mcrease  of  lera  than  26  per  cent,  in  40  years ;  in  which  period  the  population  of  the  whole 
coi;ntry  had  more  than  trebled.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  the  current  of  emigration,  which 
has  steadily  set  from  this  State  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  other  States  south  and  west,  and  which  has  truly  made  Connecticut  the  mother  of 
mighty  States. 

Connecticut  consisted  originally  of  two  colonies;  Haitford,  settled  by  emigrants  fi:om 
Masaachusetta  in  1635,  and  New  Haven,  by  colonists  from  England  in  1638.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  under  one  govenmient,  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II,,  in  1682.  In  1686 
this  charter  was  suspended  by  James  II.,  and  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  government  Repairing  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
Hartford,  he  demanded  the  charter.  The  instrument  was  accordingly,  brought  into  the  hall 
in  thfi  evening,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  surrendered.  But  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  charter  was  carried  off  and  secreted  by  some  of  the  colonists  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  which  is  still  called  the  charter  oak.  When  Andros  was  deposed  in  1689, 
the  charter  was  resumed,  and  the  government  was  administered  under  it  until  1818,  when 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  The  Governor  end  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Le- 
gislature, styled  the  General  Assembly,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  the  Senate  in 
dislricls,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  towns;  suffrage  is  virtually  universal.  The 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 
The  Assembly  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Common  schools  are  supported,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years;  the  money  thus  distributed  is  applied 
solely  lo  paying  the  expense  of  instruction,  the  other  charges  being  paid  by  the  districts. 
The  number  of  children  of  the  above  description  is  about  84,000 ;  tie  school  fund  amounts  to 
about  1,930,000  dollars,  and  the  income  is  about  84,000  dollars.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
30  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  three  colleges.  Vale  College,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  and  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Yale 
College  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable,  and  the  most  frequented  of  the  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  country;  attached  to  it  are  a  theological  department,  a  medical  institute, 
and  a  law  school ;  the  duties  of  instruction  are  performed  by  27  teachers.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  the  most  numerous  sect;  after  them  rank  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Episco- 
palians ;  and  there  are  some  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Shakers 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  8  counties : — 

Windhnm 27,082  Biooklyn 

New  London 49,301   j  Norwich 

Tolland 18,703 Tolland 

Hartford 51,131    Hartford 

Middlesex 94,344   j  Haddam 

New  Haven 43,847  New  Haven 

Litohficild 42,858 Litchfield 

S  F^rfield 

(  Danborv. 

41*  '^ 


.  47,010  . 
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Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 238,141 

1800 351,003 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,203 

1830 297,650 

New  Haven,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  ia  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  bay  making 
up  ftoni  Long  Island  Sound,  in  a  large  plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous hills,  the  termination  of  the  trap  range,  which  traverses  the  State ;  Bast  Rock  and  West 
Hook  are  above  350  feet  high.  The  haibour  is  safe  and  spacioys,  but  it  is  shallow  and  gradu- 
ally filling  up.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  chiefly  of  wood ;  many  of 
the  houses  have  gardens,  or  neat  grounds,  attached  to  them  ;  some  of  the  principal  streets 
are  bordered  by  ro^s  of  shade  trees,  and  the  principal  square  is  finely  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  State  Hospital,  tho 
Halls  of  Yale  College,  ten  Churches,  &c.  One  of  the  wharfs  here  is  3943  feet  in  lengtlt 
The  college  buildings  are  four  halis,  containing  the  dormitories  of  the  students,  a  chapel, 
two  hails  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  coinmon'a 
hall,  in  which  is  the  best  mineralogical  cabinet  in  the  UiiiWd  States,  the  picture  gallery,  &c. 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven  is  considerable ;  steam-boats  and  packets  keep 
up  a  regular  and  easy  communication  with  New  York;  and  there  are  some  extensive  manu- 
Gictories,  particularly  in  fire-arms,  carriages,  &c.  The  population  is  10,678,  On  the  sum- 
mit of  West  Rock  is  a  smal!  cave,  in  which  Gofffe  and  Whally,  two  of  the  regicides,  were 
concealed,  and  which  is  still  called  the  Judges'  Cava,  Bridgeport,  southwest  of  New  Haven, 
is  a  busy,  thriving  town,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  Sound.  In  the  interior  are  Danhury 
and  Litchfield,  with  some  manufactures. 

Entering  the  Connecticut  valley,  we  find,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  thriving 
city  of  Hartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  with  considerable 
coasting  trade.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  abounding  in  neat  and 
flourishing  villages,  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  numerous  miil-seals,  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  city  has  at  present  a  population  of  8800,  a  considerable  increase 
since  1830,  when  it  contained  7076  inhabitants.  Steam-boats  run  daily  between  Hartford 
and  New  York,  and  several  small  steam -packets  and  tow-boats  are  employed  on  the  rivet 
above.  The  manufacturing  establishments  are  mostly  on  a, smal!  scale,  hut  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  Uie  aggregate  of  their  annual  produce  is  about  1,000,000  dollars;  the  principal 
branches  are  prmting  and  publishing,  shoemaking,  the  manufecturing  of  Wdlery,  cards 
and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State  House,  City  Hall, 
12  Churches,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  &c.  The  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deal'  and  Dumb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1810,  and  has  about  140  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  useful  learning,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tjie  useful  arts.  Several  of  the  New  England 
States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their  indigent  dumb  here.  Below  Hart- 
ford is  Wetherafield,  surrounded  by  extensive  rich  meadows,  and  noted  for  its  great  onion 
crops.  The  Slate  Prison  here  is  admirably  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  yields  a 
revenue  to  the  State,  The  city  of  Middletown  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
waier,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  plea- 
sant, and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  neat.  Its  manufactures  are  also  pretty  extensive, 
comprising  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  paper,  machinery,  &c.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  9965,  that  of  the  township  6893;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  townships 
of  Connecticut  are  of  considerable  exlent,  often  containing  several  little  towns  at  lie  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  from  each  other ;  thus  the  township  of  Middletown  has  an  area  of 
about  60  square  miles,  and  contains  throe  or  four  towns,  or  villages,  beside  the  city.  The 
population  of  a  township,  as  given  m  the  census,  is  not,  therefore,  any  criterion  of  the  size  of 
the  town  of  the  name;  as  in  a  townshipof  several  thousand  inhabilants,  there  is  oflien  no  set- 
tlement or  collection  of  houses  of  mora  than  a  few  hundred  souls.  This  remark  also  applies, 
in  some  degree,  to  some  other  New  England  States,  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  the  first  spot  occupied  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut,  and  the  grmind  was  regularly  laid 
mit  for  a  large  city,  but  the  anticipations  of  its  founders  have  not  been  realized. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Slalo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  stands  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don, the  principal  commercial  town  in  Connecticut,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
country,  accessible,  safe,  and  spacious.  On  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec. 
Ijcut  river,  New  London  serves,  in  some  degree,  as  the  port  of  tliat  river.  Its  trade  is  con- 
siderable ;  upwards  of  40  ships  sail  Irom  here  to  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  shore  fishery  ja 
also  actively  carried  on.  The  town  was  burnt  by  Arnold  in  1781,  and  the  garrison  of  Foi-L 
Griswold.  on  the  oorwsite  bank  of  the  river,  were  massacred  after  having  surrendered;  a 
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granite  obelisk  has  heen  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occBBion.  Popula- 
tion, 4356.  Norwich,  13  miles  above  New  London,  is  a  flourishing  manufiictiiring  city,  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract,  The  water-power  is  here  ample,  and  is  already  exten- 
sively  employed  for  useful  purposes;  there  are  in  the  township  17  manufectuting  establish- 
ments, eight  churches,  three  banks,  &c.  Population  of  the  city,  3135,  of  the  township,  5161. 
Sloninglon,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Sta.te,  has  twelve  vessels  in  the  seal  fishery,  and 
carries  on  the  shore  fishery  Buccessfully.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  British, -in  1814, 
hut  the  assailants  were  beat  off  by  the  inhaljitants.     Population,  3397. 

SuESBcr.  2. — Middle  States, 

Under  this  head  we  shall  comprise  the  States  of  New  York,  Now  Jei'sey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  although  the  term  is  sonietimea  restricted  to  the  four  first-men- 
tioned. Physically  speaking,  there  is  no  very  precise  line  of  division  between  these  and  the 
Western  or  Southern  States;  and  politicaily  considered.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  which  di- 
vides the  slBve-holding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
frontier  of  the  Middle  States ;  but  a  division  founded  on  this  basis  would  exclude  Delaware. 
Following,  therefore,  established  usage,  we  bound  this  region  by  Lower  Canada,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on^the  north;  Lake  Champlain,  the  New  England 
Stales,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east;  the  Potomac  and  Virginia  on  the  south;  and 
Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the  west.  It  extends  from  88°  to  45°  N.  lat.,  and  from  7^°  to  80°  36' 
W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  115,000  square  tniles.  It  exhibits  the  most  extensive 
mountainous  tracts  in  the  Union.  The  Appalachian  chain  spreads  to  its  widest  limits  in 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  eminences  of  these  mountains  equals  in  height  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  New  Hampshire  ranges,  but  their  general  elevation  is  not  much  below  that  of 
the  other  mountains  in  New  England.  They  are  almost  universally  covered  with  forests, 
and  there  are  many  wild  solitudes  among  tliem,  which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  man. 
In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  vast  tracts  among  the  mountains,  where  the  most  timid  of  all 
wild  animals  find  a  secure  and  undisturbed  abode. 

On  the  north,  this  region  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  west  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  But  its  great  rivers  are  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-knd,  which  occu- 
pies its  interior,  and  they  descend,  in  a  general  course,  to  the  south.  The  Hudson,  flowing 
in  a  deep  bed  between  high  hanks,  reaches  the  sea  without  losing  its  river  character ;  but 
the  Susquehanna  and  Dekware,  having  their  outlets  in  flat  alluvial  tracts,  lose  themselves 
in  wide  expanses,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  continuations  of  the  rivers;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  view  them  as  inland  arms  of  the  ocean,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  tongues  of  land  running  into  the  sea.  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  Ihe  Ocean,  shut  in  by  one  island  and  three  peninsulas; 
viz.  Long  Island;  the  New  Jersey  peninsula,  south  of  Earilon  Bay ;  the  Chesapeake  penin- 
sula, between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  the  Potomac  peninsula,  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac.  Long  Island  Sound  differs  from  the  two  other  Bays  only  in  lying 
at  right  angies  (o  the  Hudson,  while  those  Bays  extend  in  Ihe  same  direction  with  the 
courses  of  their  principal  tributaries. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  section  is  a  low,  sandy  flat,  bordered  hy  long,  low,  narrow,  sandy 
islands  and  spits,  and  submarine  sand-banks.  The  mineral  productions  ate  various  and  valu- 
able. Bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  build- 
ing materials,  and  clays  useful  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  staple  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  but  tobacco  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The 
mining  and  manufiicturing  industry  has  acquired  importance  from  the  activity  and  success 
with  which  it  has  lately  been  pushed,  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  magnitude. 

The  population  of  the  Middle  States  is  composed  of  various  materials,  and  its  character 
is  much  diversified  by  difference  of  extraction,  and  various  modes  of  education  and  habits 
of  life ;  but  it  is  fevourably  distinguidied  for  industry  and  frugality.  The  great  body  is  of 
English  or  British  descent,  but  in  Ne*  York  and  Maryland  there  are  many  Germans ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute,  in  some  respects,  a  separate  commu- 
nity, retaining  their  own  Janguage,  and  being  often  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  setUers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  some  sections  the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken.  After  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  emigration  frora  the  New  England  states  into  New  York,  continued  to  set 
so  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majority  of  the  present  population  of  that  Slate  are  na- 
tives of  New  England,  or  their  descendants.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  New  England 
emigrants  in  Pennsjjlvania.  The  whole  population  of  the  fivo  Middle  States  is  a  litllo  up' 
wariU  of  four  millions;  in  which  number  are  180,500  slaves,  and  nearly  170,000  free 
blacks. 
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1.  Stale  of  New  York. 

This  great  Slate,  the  most  flourishing,  wealthy,  mid  populous  in  the  Union,  combining 
with  almost  unequalled  natural  advantages  of  soi),  internal  navigation,  and  easy  access  by 
sea,  public  works  executed  on  a  scale  of  imperial  grandeur,  exhibits  one  of  those  amazing 
examples  of  growth  and  prosperity,  that  are  seen  nowhere  on  the  globe  beyond  ourowii 
borders.  lis  nortiiem  boundary  is  the  parallel  of  45°,  between  Lake  Champlam  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  Lower  Canada;  lake  Champlain  and  an  imagi- 
nary line  running  nearly  south,  from  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  head  or  that  lake,  to  Jjong 
Island  Sound,  form  its  eastern  bouniJBry,  esocpl  where  Long  Island  projects  fer  out  into  the 
ocean ;  the  aoulhern,  southwestern,  and  western  border  is  chiefly  an  imaginary  line,  dividing 
it  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  but  the  northwestern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  great 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  their  outlete,  the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  extends 
from  73°  to  79°  55'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  40°  28'  to  45  N.  lat ;  its  greatest  length  exclusive 
of  its  islands  is  320  miles,  or,  including  them,  about  400  miles ;  but  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Champlain,  whence  it  gradually  contracts  towards  Che  north,  it  is  only  150  miles ; 
in  the  eastern  part  its  extreme  breadth  is  320  miles,  but  in  the  western,  betiveen  Lake  On- 
tario and  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  85 ;  the  area,  is  45,658  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
portion  of  the  great  lakes  included  within  its  limits. 

This  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  United  Stales,  broken  in  some 
places  by  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  containing  some  remarkable 
depressions,  which  form  tha  basins  of  lakes,  or  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  The  loftiest  part 
of  this  table-land  is  in  the  western  corner  of  the  State,  where  Lake  Chalauque  is  nearly 
1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and,  although  it  is  but  nine  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  it 
discharges  its  waters,  by  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio,  into  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  afiords  boat 
navigation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  2600  miles.  FranklinvilJe  and  Angelica, 
to  the  east,  although  situated  in  valleys,  are  respectively  1580  and  1430  feet  above  the  sea. 
Along  the  southern  border,  several  of  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
form  low  ridges  of  hills,  and  to  the  north,  the  surface  declines,  in  part,  by  gradual  slopes,  in 
part,  by  sudden  pitches,  towards  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Niagara  and  Genesee  lull,  at  Manches- 
ter and  Hochester,  170  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  still  230  feet  above  that  of  the 
sea.  The  Erie  canal,  as  is  well  known,  is  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  400  to  500  feet,  and  Lake  George  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Blue  Ridge,  or  Great  Eastern  chain,  enters  this  State  from  New  Jersey,  and  crossing 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  under  the  name  of  the  Highlands,  is  continued  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  under  the  wame  of  Ihe  Taconic  mountains,  and  separates  the  waters  oi'  tha 
Hudson  from  those  of  the  Housalonic  and  Connecticut.  Further  west,  the  prolongation  of 
the  Kilatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  enters  the  State  from  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and,  crossing  the  Mohawk,  forms  several  parallel  ridges  of  no  great 
elevation,  dividing  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  that  flow  info  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  highest  elevation  of  these  northeastern  ridges  does  not  exceed 
2600  ffeet,  which  is  the  height  of  White  Pace,  in  Hamilton  county.  The  highest  summit 
of  the  CatskUl  Mountains  is  Round  Top,  3804  feet  The  Pine  Orchard,  near  Catskill,  is 
much  visited  on  account  of  Uie  beauty  of  the  prospect;  it  embraces  a  view  of  about  70  miles, 
includmg  the  Hudson  and  it^  beautiful  valleys,  beneatii  the  spectator's  feel,  and  the  distant 
pealts  of  the  Grean  Mountains  in  the  back-ground.  Kauterskill  Falls  here  form  a  pictu- 
resque cascade  embosomed  in  a  wild,  deep  glen,  shut  in  by  high  banks  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  lofly  trees;  the  kill,  or  stream,  plunges  by  two  leaps  down  a  descent  of  250  feet 

The  Hudson,  the  principal  stream,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length ;  for  although  it  has  a  course  of  not  more  than  835  miles,  it  is  navigable 
by  sloops  to  Troy,  one-half  of  that  distance,  and  by  ships  to  Hudson,  130  miles.  It  is  the 
only  river  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  whose  navigation  is  not  closed  by  its  passage  through  the 
Appalachian  Mountains;  its  head  waters  have  nowhere  an  elevation  of  more  tliin  1.50  feet; 
and  its  bed  lies  deep  below  the  adjacent  country,  and  admits  the  tide-waters  to  flow  up  to 
Troy,  166  miles.  A  shoal,  called  the  Overslaugh,  a  few  miles  below  Albany,  offers  some 
obstruction  to  the  navigation.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  its  banks,  forming  gentle  grassy 
slopes,  or  covered  with  forest  to  the  water's  edge,  or  crowned  by  neat  and  thriving  towns ; 
now  overshadowing  the  water  with  tall  ciifS,  and  now  rising  in  mural  precipices ;  and  the 
legendary  and  historical  interest  associated  with  numerous  spots,  combine  to  render  the 
Hudson  the  classic  stream  of  the  United  States.  '  Above  Troy  it  receives  its  principal  tri- 
butary, the  Mohawki.  a  turbulent  river,  whose  sources  lie  near  the  great  lakes,  and  which 
has  a  course  of  about  135  miles,  with  a  descent  of  367  feet  The  Genesee  rises  on  the 
table-land  on  the  northern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north,  across  the  western  ivart 
of  New  York,  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  Rochester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  falls  of  Of) 
feet,  and  below,  another  fcll  of  75  feet ;  above  these,  tlie  river  is  navigable  by  boats  about 
70  miles,  to  Nunda,  where  there  are  two  falls  of  80  and  90  feet.    The  Onondaga  or  Oswego, 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Seneca  and  Oneida  with  the  outlets  of  numerous  small  lakes, 
is  about  25  miles  long-;  12  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  it  has  a  fall  of  100  feet. 
Black  River  also  reaches  tlie  same  Jake,  after  a  course  much,  brohen  hy  falls ;  it  is  a  valua- 
ble mill-stream. 

An  account  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  whose  watera  bathe  tha  nortjiwestern  borders  of 
thij  State,  will  be  found  in  tbe  description  of  British  America.  Lake  Champlain  has  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Vermont.  I^aJte  George  is  about  33  miles  Inng,  by  3  wide,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  an  outlet  3  miles  in  length,  with  a  descent  of 
about  300  feet.  Its  waters  are  clear  and  pure,  and  its  bosom  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  300 
islanda  Surrounded  with  lofty  mountains,  some  rising  holdl^  front  its  shores,  and  others 
occupying  a  distant  back-ground;  overhung  in  many  places  with  a  Chick,  dork  forest,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  its  pure,  bright  waters;  and  infinitely  diversified  with  retreating 
baje,  projecting  headlands,  and  rocky,  or  fertile  and  well  wooded  islands,  Lake  Greorge  oilfers 
groat  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  lake,  which  abounds 
in  trout,  bass,  and  perch,  is  60  fathoms.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  a  lake 
region  comprising  Lake  Canandaiguo,  Crooked  Lake,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skeneateles^ 
Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  whose  waters  are  carried  into  lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Oswego; 
Cayuga  Lake  is  38  miles,  and  Seneca  35  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  fr  n  t    f  ur  n 

breadth. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  the  n  th  -ist  m  pa  t 
of  the  State ;  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  soutbvveste  n  c  unt  In 

Canton  near  the  St,  Lawrence  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  solphuret  of  n  the  e  n 
sislB  chieBy  of  iron  pyrites  and  alumina,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coppe  -a^  nd 
alorn;  200  tons  of  the  former  were  made  in  1834;  but  in  1835,  after  the  manufii  tu  e  f  the 
latter  was  commenced,  which  yielded  15  tons,  the  quantity  of  copperas  a  edu  dtoSO 
tons.  Lead  has  recently  been  obtained  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  Gypsum  is  iound  in  the 
central  counties,  and  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties,  furnishing  a  valuable  water  cement,  which  has  proved  highly  im- 
portant in  the  construction  of  the  canala,  Gfood  marble  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Sing 
Sing.  Salt  is  jirocured  in  abundance  from  the  Onondaga  salt-springs  in  the  township  of  Sa- 
lina ;  the  brine  is  conducted  to  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  other  neighbouring  viEagea,  where  the 
salt  is  obtained  by  boiling,  by  solar  evaporafiijn,  and  by  artificial  evaporation,  45  gallons  of 
water  yielding  a  bushel  of  salt ;  there  are  here  1,516,299  superficial  feet  of  vats,  and  3423 
kettles  and  pans ;  the  quantity  of  salt  made  in  1826  was  827,508  bu^els ;  in  1830, 1,435,446 ; 
in  1835,  2,209,867.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  coal  will  be  found  in  New  York.  The 
well-known  springs  of  Baliston  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chalybeate,  and  the 
water  is-exported  in  considerable  quantities  not  only  to  other  States,  but  to  foreign  countries. 
In  tlie  western  part  of  Chalauque  county  there  aro  burning  springs,  yielding catburetted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  State  is  of  a  useful  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  highly  fertile ;  but 
there  are  some  sandy  tracts  on  Long  Island,  and  marshy  districts  in  the  northeaEt,  which  are 
not  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  following  statement  sljows  the  amount  and  value  of  im- 
proved lands  and  live-stock  in  the  years  1825  and  1835. 


1825. 

1835. 

Nun.bfr. 

V^lua. 

Nuralier. 

VDlue. 

Aores.  of  improved  Land 

Neat  Caltia 

Hor*s 

Slieep 

HogB 

7160D67 
1513421 
349  628 
3  19b  539 
1467573 

5179,034,175 
15,134,310 
17,481,400 
5,244,808 
4,403,710 

9,655,426 
1.885,771 
524,895 
4,361,765 
1,554,358 

$241,385,650 
18,857,710 
96,244,750 
6,392,647 
4,663,074 

Xolals 

321,388,313 

297,543,831 

Wheat  is  the  groat  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provisions  are  largely 
exported. 

The  manufectures  of  New  York  are  also  extensive  and  flourishing;  the  aggregate  value 
5f  manufactured  articles,  in  Iho  year  1B35,  was  stated  to  he  60,669.067  dollars ;  that  of  the 
caw  materials  used,  43,400,922  dollars. 

Statement  of  the  Manufactures  accoi-ding  to  the  Census  in  1835. 


Grigt  Mills 
Saw  Mills  . 
Oil  Mills.. 


6943 6.881.055 

71 275,574 
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Manufliclorics.  Numlier                                     Value  ""■lamilaclurca 

Fulling  Mill';  9G5  2RM0J6 

CardinffMachmeH  1061  J,b51  b3f 

Cutton  FaetoriBB  IH  3  030  709 

Woollen  Fitctonos  234  2,433,U2 

Ironworks  293  434q,<t49 

Trip  Hammers  141  3b3  581 

DiB'iUecws  337  3,098  042 

AsliLiPs  fa93  lib  418 

Gloss  Faclonea  13  44^,519 

Rope  Wnlks  63  980  083 

Ciiain  Cnblfl  Works  2  28  6i5 

Oil  Cloth  Wotka  34  95,64B 

Dyoing  and  Prmt  WocliB  15  2  4b5  000 

Ckivor  Mills  69  110025 

Paper  Milla  70  683,784 

T-innciics  413  5,598  620 

BKwerioa  94  1 381 446. 

In  addition  to  whicb,  there  were  mane  in  families  2,183,951  jarrts  of  fulled  cloth,  2,790,069 
yards  of  flannels  and  other  woollen",  and  3,799,95o  yards  of  cotton,  Imen,  &c ,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  ot  2,029  984  dollars  The  cotton  and  woollen  mills  produced  24,175,357  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  6,626,058  of  woollen,  and  686,203  of  cotton  and  woollen. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  also  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her  own  wants 
and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  articles  oon- 
Bume^l  in  the  neighbourmg  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  to 
which  her  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communication  give  lier  access;  and  her  great 
commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  same  regions.  Thus  in  183i),  the 
value  of  the  importations  was  73,188,594  dollars,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  imports 
of  the  country;  while  that  of  the  exports  was  25,512,014  dollars,  or  more  tlian  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  Slates.  The  shipping  helonging  to  the  State  at  the  end 
of  1833  amounted  to  344,769  tons,  making  New  York  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  point 
of  tonnage.  The  amount  of  Coll  collected  on  tlie  state  canals  increased  from  1,056,799  dol- 
lars in  1830,  to  1,548,108  in  1835,  aot withstanding  several  very  great  reductions  of  the  rates 
of  tolL    There  were  cleared  on  these  cajials  hi  1835,— 


4,321,737  Cubie  feot  of  Timber 
201,109,817  Feet  oFLumbef 
24,926,591  Staves 
1,267,975  Barrels  of  Bour 
2,402,373  Buahcls  of  Wheat 


1,110,379  Bushels  of  coarse  Grain 
7,613,054  Pounds  of  Biiltbr 
11,644.978  Pounds  of  Choeso 

48,240  Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pork 
2,463,447  Pounds  of  Wool. 


The  total  value  of  the  articles  which  readied  tide-water,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
20,000,000  dolkrs,  as  Ibllows:— 

Produce  of  LnniJ  (Wheat,  Flour,  Slc) $8,1 70,035 

Producoof  Animals  (Butler,  Cheese,  Provisions,  Wool,  &c.) 3,237,390 

OUier  Agricultural  Producta      207,513 

Products  of  the  Forest  (Lumber,  Timber,  Stives,  &e.) 4,770,017 

Ashes 1,001,430 

Tobacco ■ 357,514 

Furs  and  Peltry 470,137 

Otlier  Articles 2,411,390. 

Total 20,535,446 

Forty-five  ships  of  13,000  tons  sailed  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from  Sag 
Harbour,  Iludson,  Newburgh,  and  Poughkeepsie. 

This  State  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  great  central  hasin  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic, 
663  miles  rf  caniS  ivavigation  have  been  obtained,  at  the  cost  of  13,4ff7,568  dollars ;  and 
goods  are  now  carried  by  water  from  New  York  to  Chicago;  1400  miles ;  to  Florence,  Alaba- 
ma, 19;!5  miles;  to  Nashville,  Tennessoe,  1850  miles,  &c.  The  great  trunk  is  the  Erie 
canal  extending  from  Buffi.lo  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles ;  it  has  84  locks  of 
stone,  each  90  feet  long  and  15  wide,  with  a  rise  and  fell  of  698  feet,  and  18  aqueducts,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Genesee,  end  three  the  Mohawk;  width  at  top  40  feet,  at  bot'iom  28 
feet,  depth  4  feet;  provision  lias  recently  been  made  for  enlarging  this  great  work,  tiie  long- 
est of  the  kind  in  tlie  ivorld,  by  increasing  the  width  to  60,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  lengli- 
enbg  the  locks  to  105  feet,  and  constructing  a  double  set  of  lifl-locks,  at  the  estimated  cost 
rf  above  10  360  000  dollars.    The  Champlain  canal  extends  from  Lake  Champlam,  at  White- 
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hall,  to  the  junction  of  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudson,  64  miies,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of 
12  miies;  lockage,  188  feel,  by  21  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  worii,  pervading  diiferent 
^arts  of  the  State,  are  (he  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connecting'  the  Erie  canal,  at  Saliua, 
Willi  Lake  Ontario;  Cayuga  and  Beneca  canal,  23  miles,  extending  from  Geneva  to  Monte- 
zuma on  tlie  Erie  canal,  and  thus  continuing  the  navigation  through  those  two  laltea;  Crook- 
ed Lake,  8  miles,  connecting  tiiat  lake  with  Seneca  Lake ;  Chemung  canal,  from  the  head 
of  the  latter  to  the  river  Chemung,  or  Tioga,  at  Elmira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder 
ftom  Painted  Post  to  Elmira,  of  19  miles;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  from  Bing- 
haraton,  on  llie  Chenango,  to  Utica,  Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1836,  for  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  canal,  75  miles  in  length,  from  Rome 
on  the  Erie  canal,  to  Carthage  on  Black  River ;  aiid  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  from  Roches- 
ter to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  107  miles. 

Beside  these  works  constructed  by  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  private  com- 
pany, is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extending  irom  the  mouth  of  Roundout  Creek,  on  the 
latter  river,  to  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to  iJie  mouth  of  the  Lackawoxen, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Honesdale  in  Pennsylvania :  total  length,  109  miles,  of  which  26  are 
in  Pennsylvania;  106iocifs;  rise  and  fitll,  950  feet.  From  Honesdale  a  rail-road  runs  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Cerbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  passing  over  Moosic  Mountmii,  which  is 
1580  feet  above  tide  water,  and  850  above  the  coal  mines.  Two  great  projects,  which  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  executed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here:  these  are  a  ship  canal  round 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  another  from  Oswego  by  the  Oswego  rivet,  Oneida  lake,  and  the 
Mohawk  to  tlie  Hudaim,  thus  enabling  vessels  ti™n  the  upper  lakes  to  reach  New  York  with- 
out breaking  bulk. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rail-roads  already  completed: — the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
from  Albany'  to  Schenectady,  15  miles,  continued  northwardly  by  the  Schenectady  and  Sara- 
toga rail-road,  22  miles,  and  westward  by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  rail-road,  77  miles ; 
the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road,  26  miles;  the  Tonawanda  rail-road,  from  Rochester  to 
Attica,  34  miles;  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,29  miles  &om  the  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  lake; 
the  Rensellaer  and  Saratoga  rail-road,  from  Troy  to  Bollston,  25  miles ;  the  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  roii-road,  12  miles.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  the  detached  luiks  between  Al- 
bany and  Bu^io,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  line  of  road  between  those  two  places;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  in  progress  from  Hudson  and  Greenbush  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  serve  to  connect  Boston,  by  tlie  Massachusetts  western  rail-road,  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  Long  Island  rail-road,  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road, from  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Lake  Erie,  480  miles ;  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
rail-road,  between  those  two  cities,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  are  in  progress.  The  latter 
passes  up  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  river,  partly  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  and 
a,  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  has  been  projected. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  Dutch 
service,  in  1609;  and  factories  were  established  on  the  Hudson  bythe  Dutch  West  India 
company,  at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1613,  and  a  few  years  after  on  Manhattan  island, 
at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  New  settlements  were  soon  formed,  and  the  colony 
received  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  The  English,  however,  claimed  the  territory  by 
right  of  prior  discovery,  and  in  1664,  Charles  IL  made  an  extensive  grant  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Allxiny,  which  included  within  its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands, 
Possession  was  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  duke,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  administration  wnts  conducted 
by  a  royal  governor  and  a  provincial  assembly,  till  the  revolution  of  1775.  While  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French,  New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles  with  them  and 
their  savage  allies;  and  during  the  revolutionary  and  three  years'  war  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  impotlant  military  operations. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate,  chosen  for  the  terra  of  four  years,  and 
the  Assembly,  elected  annually ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  senatorial  districts,  and  the  latter 
by  counties.  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chiraen  by  popular  election  for  tiie 
term  of  two  years.  The  chancellor  and  superbr  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  beliaviour,  or  until  the  age  of  60  years;  the  inferior 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities,  lor  the  term  of  five  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote;  but  coloured  persons  must  be  possessed  of  a  clear  freehold  of  the 
value  of  250  dollara,  in  order  to  be  qualified  electors. 

Very  ample  provision  is  made  for  common  education,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  worli 
where  the  body  of  the  people  is  better  taught,  than  in  New  York.  The  State  has  a  school 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  among  the  towns,  on  condition  that  each  town 
raise  by  lax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  State ;  the  whole  of  these  sums 
is  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  in  addition  to  which  the  erection  of 
!lie  school-house,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  are  at  the  charge  of  tlie  school  distiicts. 
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The  school  fund,  at  the  close  of  1835,  amounted  to  1,875,192  dollars.  The  number  of  school 
diatriete  at  that  time  waa  10,133;  of  which  returns  were  received  from  9676,  contaitting 
641,401  pupils;  the  sum  of  813,181  dollai's  was  distributed  among  these  districts  hj  the 
State,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  of  which  100,000  dollars  was  received  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  193,760  'wae  raised  by  a  property  tax,  and  the  remainder  was  derived  from 
locfd  funds;  and  the  sura  of  419,878  dollars  was  raised  by  tlie  school  districts.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  toacheis,  by  the  estabiishment 
of  ft  department  in  an  academy  of  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  the  suitable 
books  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  66  academies  and  high  schools,  among 
which  are  distributed  1S,000  dollars  from  the  literature  fund,  containing  6206  students,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction.  The  higher  seminaries 
%re  the  University  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  and  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  city ;  Union 
• '011006,31  Schenectady;  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton;  and  Geneva  College,  with  a  medi- 
cal department,  at  Geneva.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  Theoioffical  Seminary  in  New  York ; 
the  Presbyterians,  at  Auburn ;  tlie  Baptists,  at  Hamilttin ;  and  the  Lutherans,  at  Hartwiclc 
There  are  likewise  medical  schools  in  New  York  and  at  Pairiieli). 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  including  Congregatiunalists,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptists;  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  numerous, 
with  some  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been  very  rapid ;  in  the  20  years  from  1790 
to  1810,  it  nearly  trebM  itself;  from  1810  to  1830  it  doubled  itself,  and  in  the  five  years 
irom  1830  to  1835,  the  increase  was  13|  per  cent, ;  by  the  census  of  1835  the  population 
was  2,174,517.  It  consisla,  in  part,  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  who 
have  at  present,  however,  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  German  palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
with  some  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  New  England  origin  or  descent,  and  they  arc  favourably  distinguished  for  en- 
terprise,  intelligence,   and  virtue. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
18S5 


Papulation  at  Different  Periods. 


1,372,812 
1,913,006 
2,174,517 


The  State  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  57  counties,  containing  9 
t'llps,  with  122  iacorpoij,tcd  villages,  many  of  which  have  different  at 
ishipa  in  which  they  are  suuated :    , 


.  Alb.iny 59,763 

.  Ant-eUca 35,914 

.  Biti^haKitoii 20,190 

.  EUioottvLla 24,986 

.  Aubom 49,302 

.  May ville 44,669 

.  Norwich 40,762 


Cattiiraugua  . 

Cayuga 

Cliautauque  . 

Ciioiiango  . . .  .  _ _ 

Chemung Elmira. . 

Clinton Plattshurgh  .... 

ColumbiEi Hudson 

Cortland CoctlondviliB  . . . 

Ddaware Delhi 

Dutcbesa Poughkeepsie ,.  i 

Etia   Buffalo 

Essex Elizabethtown. 

Franklin Malone 

Geneeec Batavia 

Greene Calskill 

Hamilton 

Herkimer Herkimer  .  ■  ■  ■ 

Jeiiereon Walertown  . . . 

Kings Brooklyn 32,057 

Lewis Maitinsburgh 16,093 

Lii-ingston Geiiesso 31,092 


.  20,743 

.  40,740 

.  24,168 

.  34,193 

.  50,704 

.  57,594 

.  20,699 

.  12,501 

.  58.588 

.  30,173 

.  1,654 

.  36,201 

.  53,088 


son^il  EEtul.!.-133: 
813,525,325 
2,731,951 
2,042,009 
1,594,038 
4,443,174 
3,707,282 
no  returns 
no  returns 
1,428,100 

10,275,970 
2,312,600 
3,300,050 

17,792,667 
8,810,627 
no  returnt 
934,309 

10,036,629 
3,326,948 
Montgomery 
5,161,627"^ 
4,941,347 

31,940,932 
1,531.392 
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>.y  Towns. 


'.ntRt 


Moncoe 
Montgomery 
IVew  York 
Niogant 


Onii  dag-a 

Orange 

OrleaiiE 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Futnum 

Queens 

RenssBlaer 

Richmond 

Rod  land 

Schenectady 
Behoharie 


SLLawfence 

Steaben 

SufFollt 

Sulhvan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

WaBhmgton 

Wayne 

Weatcheoter 


Morrisville 41,741   84,994^42 

Rochester 58,085  10,3y0,745 

Johnstown 46,705  4,259,958 

NowYorb 270,089   218,723,703 

Lockport 26,490  5,353,509 

(  Utica  1 

^Rome            } 77,518  H,132,9G9 

/Whilcsboro  5 

Syracuse 60,308 10,610,690 

Canaodaigua 40,870   13,903,281 

jSrighS «w ■•»« 

Albion 99,893 4,684,590 

JpqS  (  ■■■■ ^^^  ■       ^''S3'216 

Cooperetown 50,428 5,845,717 

Carmei 11,551   2,335,736 

North  Hempstead 25,130  ^90,500 

Troy 55,515 10,421,494 

Richmond 7,691    no  returns 

Qarbslown 9,696 

BallstonSpa 38,012 

Solienectadj 16^30 

Schoharie 28^508 

\^S.„^\ ^'^ 

Cnnloo 42,047 

Bath 41,435 

Riierhead 28,274 


1,858,501 
6,376,130 
2,393,a45 
lo  returns 


3,366,433 


Monticello  . . 
On  ego 

Kingston . . . . 
Caldwell . . . . 
5  Sandy  Hill ) 


.  13,755 1,355,030 

.  33,999   3,244,760 

.  38,008  3,614,799 

.  39,960   5,068,370 

.  12,034  941,764 

.  39,336   5,863,354 


Grand  Tola! _ 530,653,124 

riic  city  of  New  York  (/^.n24.)  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  most  flourisjiing  of  all 
Amercan  cities,  the  greatest  eommer- 
jl  4  c  al   emporium  of  America,  and,  after 

London  the  greatest  in  tho  world.  Situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  on  the 
aouthem  end  of  Manhattan  island,  it 
looks  to  vards  the  channel  of  the  East 
R  ver  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
Long  leland  Sound  on  the  east,  and  Uiat 
of  New  York  Bay,  which  joins  the  At- 
lant  c  ocean  on  the  south ;  in  its  waters. 
Now  York  «3  7  of  accsEs,  sheltered  from  storna, 

and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
ah  ps,  the  n  ted  av  es  of  tl  e  world  m  ght  1  e  n  salety  No  city  in  the  world  possesses 
equal  advantages  for  fore  gn  commerce  and  niand  trade  tvo  long  fines  of  canals  stretching 
back  m  every  d  rect  on  have  ncreased  ts  nat  ra!  advantage  and  rendered  it  the  great 
mart  of  an  al  Kost  ndelin  te  e  lent  of  country  vh  le  ts  fac  1  ties  of  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  made  it  the  thoroughfere  ot  the  same  vast  regioa  The  progress  of 
its  population  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  1790  it  was  33,131 ;  in  1810,  96,373 ;  in  1830, 
203,007,  and  in  1835,  370,089,  or,  including  Brooklyn,  upwards  of  397,500.  The  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  1835  was  1257.  I'he  city  is  built  on  pearly  level  ground,  sloping 
gradually  on  each  side  towards  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  it  has  a  fine  appearance 
Vol..  III.  43 
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from  the  sea.  It  Is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  exceptioo  of  the  older  part, 
in  which  the  etraets  are  crowded,  narrow,  and  crooked;  hut  this  now  forms  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  city,  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious  avenue,  80  feet  wide, 
extending  for  upwards  of  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  centre,  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  handsome  houses  add  rich  and  showy  shops;  here  is  a  continued  stream  of  carriages, 
wagons,  drajs,  omnibuses,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  designed  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  on 
the  fix>tways  crowds  of  pedestrians  saunter  along  or  huiry  by.  The  southern  point  of  the 
island  on  both  eidea  of  Broadway  is  the  sent  of  business,  and  the  banks  of  both  rivers  are 
lined  witli  forests  of  masts,  bearing  the  flags  of  all  countries.  The  Battery,  a  pleasant  public 
walk,  planted  witii  fine  shade  trees,  feeing  tlie  bay,  and  fanned  by  the  sea-breezes,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay  with  its  islands,  and  of  the  Hudson  and  its  picturesque  banks;  the 
Park,  a  triangular  green  on  Broadway,  containing  eleven  acres  prettily  ocntunented  with 
trees,  and  adorned  by  Eome  of  the  public  buildings ;  Washington  square,  and  several  other 
.  parks  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  heal&  of  the  city.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
City  HaU  (_Jig.  1125.),  a  handeome  edifice  of  while  marUe,  with  a  front  of  216  feet  on  the 
Park;  the  Hall  of  the  University,  a  splen- 
1  1125  did  building  180  by  100  feet  on  Waahinglon 

■j  square,  in  the  English  collegiate  style,  also 

of  marble ;  the  Hell  of  Columbia  College ;  the 
1   ,  Hospital ;  the  City  Lyceum ;  150  Churches , 

'  fi^  ■  ■  Astor  House,  a  hotel  of  Q,ujncy  granite,  200 

■      'r-3lD||iti  feet  by  1-50,  and  77  feet  high,  containing 

».«'        It'**       *   ■  '  380  rooms;  the  Almshouse  at  Bellevue.  on 


ij!!!i!!!fis 


ib;  the  Almshouse  at  Bellevue,  < 

*.  L."  ,  ^  i'  Eaetriver;  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 

I    i|(yi ''*,r  V       '^  '  Island  in  the  same  river,  several  utiles  from 

'    '  JTit'T'i  EWfr*"'5tli  the  city;  theCostomHouse,an  elegant  build- 

;  '' ''  '^\  X,    <J  I  rl  ing,  177  feet  long  by  89  feet  wide,  on  the 

*   i_  '_     _         _         ^      model  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  New  Exchange 

*"-  --•■- ^-=^.  -i  — ~;  -  ~-  about  to  he  erected  in  place  of  the  one  de- 

tsij  Hall,  New  York.  stroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  &c. 

The  benevolent  societies  are  numerous 
and  well  supported ;  they  comprise  an  Hospital,  in  which  1837  patients  were  received  in 
1835,  and  with  which  is  Connected  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  in  which  the  number 
of  admissions  was  138;  an  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  for  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected 
with  the  city  Almshouse ;  three  Dispensaries  fiir  the  relief  of  sick  indigent  persons,  which 
in  1835  relieved  upwards  of  30,000  individuals;  the  Institution  fortheBhnd;  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  end  a  great  number  of  Orphan  Asylums,  Relief  Associations, 
Education,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  &c.  Neither  is  New  York  beiiind  her  sister  cities  in 
her  literary  and  scientific  establishments;  beside  the  educational  institutions  already  men- 
tioned, the  Historical  Society,  with  a,  library  of  10,000  volumes;  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  with  25,000  volumes;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  good  cabinet  and 
library;  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  published  some  valuable  papers;  while  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  with  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
with  10,000  volumes,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifferent  to  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  apprentices  and  clerks.  The  book-trade  is  actively  carried 
on  in  New  York ;  several  highly  resectable  periodicals  are  published  here,  and  no  city  in 
the  country  contains  so  many  popular  autiiors.  There  ate  also  here  an  Academy  of  Pine 
Arts  and  an  Academy  of  Design.  The  American  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  in- 
dustry by  the  distribution  of  premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  fairs  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  American  industry,  and  has  established  a  statistical  library  of  3000 
■volumes,  and  a  Repository  of  Arts  for  the  exliibition  of  useful  machines,  specimens,  &c. 

But  it  is  as  a  great  mart  of  foreign  and  inland  commerce  that  New  York  is  chiefly  known. 
Shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  323,734  tons;  entered  during  the 
year,  443,697  tons;  cleared,  329,085  tons;  whole  number  of  aiTJvals  from  foreign  ports  in 
1835,  2049.  There  are  16  regular  packets  plying  between  this  place  and  Liverpool,  four 
sailing  monthly  from  each  port ;  16  packets  to  Havre,  also  sailing  four  times  a  month ;  with 
lines  three  times  a  month  to  London,  once  a  month  to  Vera.  Cruz,  the  same  to  Carthagena, 
&.C.  The  whole'  number  of  passengers  arrived  here  firom  fiireign  countries  in  I'le  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836,  was  205,500.  The  inland  end  coasting  trade  is  also  immense  There 
are  here  2S  banking  institutbns  with  a  capital  of  18,661,200  dollars,  and  43  m=urance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  14,800,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Manhattan  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1621.  who  called 
their  town  New  Amsterdam,  6^d  it  afterwards  received  the  name  of  New  York,  when  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II  In  1765  New 
York  was  (he  seat  of  a  continental  congress,  and  in  1776  it  was  occupied  by  the  British 
forces,  who  retained  it  until  Nov.  25, 1783.    In  1789  the  first  congress  under  the  new  con- 
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stttution  was  held  here.  The  great  fire  of  Dec.  16,  1835,  destroyed  430  houses,  mostly 
■warehouses,  and  properly  to  the  amount  of  about  18  millions,  hut  most  of  the  buildmgs  were 
tebuiit  within  eight  months  after  the  event. 

On  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  is  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  population  iu- 
creased  from  15,394  in  1830,  to  24,529  in  1835.  It  is  pleasantly  Hitoatel  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commands  au  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakes  in  the  commercial  activity  and  prospe- 
rity  of  its  neighbour.  Here  is  a,  Navy- Yard  of  the  United  States,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  con- 
taining 40  acres  of  land  and  water,  with  building-slips,  barracks,  store-houses,  &c.,  and  a 
dry  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Aug.  26,  1770,  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  in  Brook- 
lyn a  handsome  City  Hall,  17  churches,  3  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  &c.  Steam  ferry- 
boats are  constantly  running  on  four  ferries  between  the  city  and  New  York,  and  a  rail-road 
extends  to  Jamaica,  12  miles  of  which,  the  continuation  to  Greenport,  is  already  in  progress. 
To  the  northeast,  facing  the  eastern  side  of  New  Yorit,  is  the  growing  village  of  Williams- 
burgh,  which  in  1830  hsid  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  1E@5  comprised  a  population  of 
3000.     To  the  south  ia  Rockaway,  a  favourite  bathbg-place. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  hilly  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  the  southern 
and  eastern  is  level  and  sandy,  and  the  southern  coast  is  lined  by  long,  low,  narrow  sand- 
islands,  enclosing  narrow  and  shallow  bays.  Here  are  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  salt  is 
manufectured  in  various  places.  Sag  Harbour,  on  a  bay  at  the  eastern  end,  has  a  good  har- 
bour, end  is  the  seat  of  some  fisheries.  In  1835  it  had  seven  ships  in  the  whale-fishery. 
Fisher's  Island  otF  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  which  ia 
separated  from  it  by  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Kills,  also  belong  to  New 
York;  on  the  latter  are  the  New  York  quarantine  ground,  and  a  Marine  Hospital. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  a  number  of  interesting  sites,  end  flourishing  villages  and 
cities,  present  themselves.  A  few  miles  above  the  city  is  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan ;  and  a  little  higher  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  Stony 
Point,  a  rocky  promontory,  upon  which  was  a  fort  in  the  revolutionary  war,  surprised  by 
General  Wayne,  in  1739.  Be;yond,  the  river  forces  i(s  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose 
eminences  rise  abruptly  from  its  bed  1o  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet;  here  stands 
West  Point,  a  celebrated  military  jiost  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  United  Slates  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  ofScers  of  the  army.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  civil  and  military  engineermg,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics, 
moral,  political,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  and  the  French  language ;  the  number 
of  cadets  is  limited  to  250,  and  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  annually. 
On  a  height  above  the  academy,  is  Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  but  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution an  important  fortress ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  cannon  foundery.  New- 
burgh,  on  the  right  hank,  with  6000  bhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  left,  with  6281, 
are  neat,  thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  former  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  tune  of  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters;  the  latter  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  3  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills,  machine-shops,  furnaces, 
a',c.  The  village  of  Kingston  lias  2000  inhabitants.  Catskill,  with  24S8  inhabitants,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  traveller  lands  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Catskill  Mountains,  The 
country  in  the  rear  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  thickly  wooded,  and  contains  many  fertile 
valleys. 

Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  the  city  of  Hudson,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  Uade  and  manufiictures  are  esten- 
sive  and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  ships  of  about  4000  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  prettily  built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming 
prospects.  The  population  in  1830  amounted  io  5392,  and  in  1835  to  5531.  To  the  north- 
east is  the  village  of  New  Lebanon,  a  fevourite  watering  place,  containing  warm  springs, 
and  situated  in  a  delightful  district;  there  ia  a  society  of  Shakers,  or  Millenarians,  who  hold 
their  property  in  common,  and  abjure  marriage;  and  whose  religious  ceremony  consists 
chiefly  <a  asort  of  me^ured  movement  or  imperfect  dance,  accompanied  with  a  monotonous 
chant; — the  Shakers  are  distinguished  for  their  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality.  . 

Returning  to  tiie  river,  we  come  to  Albany,  the  capital,  and  in  point  of  size  the  second 
city  of  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  western  hank  of  the  river, 
144  miles  from  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  the  city,  and  its 
situation  renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  traders,  but  also  for  travellers  on  the 
northern  route.  It  contains  severed  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  old 
Stale  Hall,  on  a  fine  square,  220  feet  above  the  river;  the  new  8ute  Hall,  138  feet  1^  88 
feet,  and  the  City  Hall,  both  of  white  marble;  the  Academy,  of  red  freestone;  14  churches, 
&c.  The  Albany  Institute,  with  a  library  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  coins,  and  casts,  has  pub- 
lished some  valuable  papers;  the  Athenseum  has  a  library  of  above  8000  volumes,  and  thero 
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IB  aleo  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  here.  Regular  steam-pockets  leave  twice  a  day  for  New 
York;  numeroua  canal  packets  and  rail  road-cars  are  conatanlly  depavlitig  for  the  northern 
and  western  routes,  and  several  lines  of  stage  coaches  keep  up  a  communication  witli  the 
east;  the  number  of  persons  who  annually  pass  through  the  city  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  600,000,  The  down  freight  brought  to  Albany  in  1835,  comprised  712,918  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1386,600  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  com,  105,551,500  fir  boards  and  scant- 
lings, 34,068  million  sliingles,  22T9  cubic  feet  of  timber,  46,191  tons  of  staves,  22,984  bar- 
rels  of  ashes,  16,172  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7,859,500  pounds  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
&c. ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  was  357,565  dollars.  Albany  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1612,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Orange,  and  it  received  its  present  name  from  the 
English ;  the  population  of  the  city  in  1820  was  12,630,  in  1830,  24,209,  and  in  1836, 28,109. 
The  city  of  Troy,  aix  mites  above  Albany,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  only  town 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  built  on  an  alluvial  bottom;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high 
hills,  which  command  extensive  prospects,  and  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Troy  are  botli  considerable ;  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  buill, 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with  line  shade-trees.  The  population  in  1830  was 
11,406,  and  in  IB35, 16,959,  having  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  five  years.  There  is  a 
United  States  arsenal  in  Watervliet,  opposite  Troy,  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  are  Co- 
hoes  Palls,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  over  a  rocky  ledge  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  affording  an  easy  route,  by  way  of  Lake  Charaplain, 
from  Canada  to  the  sea-coast,  was  the  theatre  of  many  events  of  Jiistorical  interest,  in  the 
early  Indian  wars,  in  the  French  war  of  1755,  and  in  the  revolutionary  Btrug'gle.  At  Bemis' 
Heights,  in  Stillwater,  were  fought  the  celebrated  actions  of  Sept  19,  and  Oct.  8, 1777, 
which  led  (Oct,  17)  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at  Schuylersville,  one  of  the  proudest 
scenes  in  American  history,  and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  tlie  war  of  independence.  In 
the  rear  of  these  memorable  heights,  are  the  most  frequented  of  American  watering-places, 
Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga.  The  former  lies  in  a  pretty  valley,  and  contains  live  or  six  cha- 
lybeate springs,  several  of  which  are  also  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  ingre- 
dients and  carbonic  acid ;  they  are  tonic  in  their  effects.  Seven  miles  distant  are  the  ^ra- 
toga  Springs;  the  principal,  known  as  the  Congress  Spring,  is  saline,  and  thousands  of  bot- 
tles are  annually  sent  off.  Proceeding  north  to  Lake  Champlain  we  pass  the  celebrated  old 
fcrtresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whose  rums  are  still  visible,  and  reach  the  little 
villase  of  Plattsburgh,  where  the  British  flotilla  on  the  lake  was  captured  by  Commodore 
Macdonough,  in  1814. 

The  region  between  the  lake  and  the  St  Lawrence  contains  some  of  the  least  cultivated 
and  populous  tracts  in  the  State ;  but  is  valuable  for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  also  afibrds 
much  excellent  land.  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  Prescott,  has  2000  in- 
habitants, and  is  accessible  to  large  steam  vessels  from  Lake  Ontario;  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  ta.y,  is  Sacket's  Harbour,  an  important  naval  station  during 
the  Uiree  years'  war ;  and  on  the  Black  River,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Watertown,  situated  in  a  rich  &.rmmg  disiiicl,  and  containing  numerous  mill-seats ; 
here  are  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  nine  saw  and  grist  miils,  machine-shops, 
tanneries,  &c.  The  village  is  prettily  situated  and  neatly  built,  and  has  a  population  of 
8500  inhabitants. 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  its  branches,  we  find  a  number  of  cities  and -towns,  which  have  sprung 
up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Buffiilo,  are  the 
principal.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract  afibrding  nu- 
merous mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  rail-rffiids  witji  Albany,  Sara- 
toga, and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  and  some  manufactures.  On  account 
of  the  circuitous  route  of  the  canal  and  the  great  number  of  the  locks  below,  many  of  the 
boats  stop  here,  Schenectady  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal  collegiaie 
instituUons  in  the  State.  The  population  increased  from  4368  in  1830,  to  62T3  in  1835. 
The  flourishing  village  of  Little  Falls  takes  its  name  from  a  series  of  fells,  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  thiTDUgh  a  deep,  narrow  chasm,  tlie  rugged  walls  of  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  raet  The  village  heing  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  cai> 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  as  it  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  it  haa 
become  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  population  in 
1835  was  1900.    A  little  further  up  is  German  Flats,  celebrated  for  its  fine  meadows. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  many  of  the 
streets  being  spacious  and  adorned  with  trees.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or  5  log 
houses,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness ;  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  population  of  10,183  souls,  13 
churches,  an  academy,  a  State  and  county  Lyceum,  a  city  library,  a  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  annual  fairs,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  numerous  manufactories  and 
mills.    The  charter  of  the  city  prohibits  the  licensmg  of  shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirits, 
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Utica  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Saquoit,  which  on  a  territory  of  ten  miies  square,  tias  «  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000,  and  contains  11  cotton  mills,  and  20  ea,w  and  grist  mills,  with  bleacli- 
eries,  woollen  manulac lories,  machine-shopa,  &c.  Ti'enton  Falls,  in  the  vicinity,  are  much 
visited  for  their  picturesque  scenery;  a  little  river,  called  the  West  Canada  Creek,  has  here 
cut  its  way  through  a  tacky  chasm,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  150  feet 
below  the  top  of  its  faanlra,  the  river  dashes  down  a  series  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  boiling 
eddies.  The  villages  of  SaJina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool,  are  the  seat  of  the  Onon 
dn^  Salt  Springs,  which  are  the  property  of  the  State;  the  manufecturexa  pay  a  duty  of 
six  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  year  1835  made  2,209,867  bushels,  much  of  which  is  sent  out 
of  the  State.  The  works  are  capable  of  producing  three  million  bushels  a  year.  Popula- 
tion of  Syracuse  in  1835,  4105;  of  Saliua,  2500. 

From  Syracuse  a  branch  canal  extends  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  villages  in  the  State;  the  river  of  the  same  name  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
water-power,  which  Is  very  extensively  enaployeil  for  useful  purposes,  and  an  excellent  har- 
bour, protected  by  piers,  constructed  by  the  general  government  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Welland  canal,  a  couaiderable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lake  Ontario,  enters  at  Oswego,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to  be  ground 
here.  The  population  of  the  village  nearly  doubled  between  1830  and  1835,  having  in- 
creased fVora  2117  to  400O  inhabitants.  There  were  received  here  in  1835,  624,723  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  there  were  sent  off  by  the  canal  137,959  barrels  of  fiour,  8,814,581  feet  of 
boards  and  scantling,  106,574  feet  of  sguara  timber,  3,3fB,900  staves,  &q.  Here  are  seen 
the  remains  of  Forta  Oswego  and  Ontario,  which  have  been  the  theatre  of  some  interesting 
event^;  Returning  south  we  enter  the  village  of  Auburn^  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake, 
celebrated  for  its  Slate  Prison;  the  prisoners  are  here  shut  np  in  separate  cells  by  night, 
but  they  work  together  during  the  day;  all  conversation  and  communication  is,  however, 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  nnst  rigid  silence  and  order  is  preserved  among  them ;  there  are 
400  cells,  disposed  in  five  tiers  one  above  another,  each  tier  containing  two  parallel  rows, 
feeing  in  opposite  directions  from  the  common  partition  wall.  Moral  reform,  economy,  and 
security,  are  combined  in  this  discipline.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  1835  was 
659;  the  expenses  for  that  year  amounted  to  42,456  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  pri-. 
Boners  to  49,844  dollars.     Auburn  isa  flourishing  place  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

Further  westward,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Seneca  Lake,  are  the  flourishing  villages 
of  Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva,  containing  in  1835  each  3000  inhabitants.  There  are  steam- 
boats on  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  Lakes,  and  the  great  water-power  afforded  by  the 
fall  of  Seneca  River,  renders  these  villages  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  Mid  manufeotories. 
Geneva  College  m  Genera  is  a  respectable  institution.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  in  a  picturesque  district, 
and  has  3000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee,  seven  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  'traversed  by  the  Great  Canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
Stale,  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  upwards  of  90  feet,  and  a  few  miles  below  it  descends 
by  a  fall  of  75  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  whole  descent  from  Bochester  is  255 
feet,  and  a  rail-road  3  miles  in  length  extends  from  the  city  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The 
motive  power  thus  produced  is  constant  and  immense,  and  there  are  now  in  the  city  21  large 
flour-mills,  with  96  runs  of  stones,  whose  annual  produce  is  valued  at  3,000,000  dollars ; 
several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  among  which  is  one  of  carpets  yielding  annually 
45,000  yards;  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufecturing  establishments.  The  aqueduct 
over  the  river  is  a  iine  piece  of  work,  consisting  often  arch^  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  increased  from  1502  ui  1820,  to  9269  in  1830,  and  14,404  in  1835.  The 
Genesee  river  is  navigable  for  some  distaijoe  above  Rochester,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Sixty  miles  fixim  Rochester,  the  canal  rises,  at  Lockport,  to  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  ridge  which  forms  the  Falls  of  Niagara,.and  which  is  also  passed 
by  the  deep-cuts  and  locks  of  Welland  Canal ;  the  change  of  level  at  Lockport  aflbrds  nu- 
merous mill-seats  to  that  flourishing  village,  which  has  a  population  of  3639.  The  city  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  baa  a  harbour  on  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  twc 
little  rivers  which  here  unite  their  waters,  and  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well 
btiilt  and  prettily  situated,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large 
stone  warehouses  and  manufactories.  The  population  in  1820,  was  2095 ;  in  1830,  6321 ;, 
and  in  1835,  15,661.  There  arrived  at  Buffalo  from  the  east,  on  the  canal,  in  the  year  1835» 
29,699  tons  of  merchandise,  and  5434  tons  of  furniture  and  mechanics'  tools,  beside  79,385. 
barrels  of  salt ;  and  there  were  cleared,  passing  east,  168,012  bushels  of  wheat  and  100,833' 
barrels  of  flour,  8160  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7304  tons  of  ashes,  1765  tons  of  tobacco,  99T 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  768  of  castings,  136  tons  of  furs,  537  tons  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
207  tons  of  deer-skins  and  raw  hides,  61,430  feet  of  limber  and  2,087,024  of  lumber,  74,062 
million  shingles,  &c.  The  amount  of  lolls  collected  at  this  place  increased,  notwithstanding 
Die  redui:tion  of  the  rates,  from  58,232  dollars  in  1832,  to  106,213  in  1835.  The  lake-trade 
iH  very  extensive ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  amount.  We  may  observe  hero  that  in 
Vni,.  in.  42*  3N 
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1817  there  were  Trat  25  vessels  aad  ao  steam-boat  on  Lake  Erie,  and  that  in  1835,  there 
were  375  sloops,  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  34  steam-boate,  most  of  which  exceeded  200  tons 
burthen,  beside  several  ships,  on  the  lake.  Bufialo  contains  beside  its  numerous  churches,  » 
handsome  exchange,  a  large  and  splendid  theatre,  &c. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  less  improved  and  populous  than  the  central,  but  il 
contains  much  fertile  soil  in  the  numerous  valleys,  that  lie  scattered  among  its  hiils,  and 
there  are  here  several  flourishing  towns;  its  resources  will  be  more  fuUj'  shown,  when  the 
great  Erie  rail-rood  shall  afibrd  it  more  easj  access  to  a  market  The  village  of  Ithaca,  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  increased  its  population  from  3324,  in  1830,  to  SWH)  in  1835;  by 
the  Owego  rail-road  it  is  connected  with  the  Susquehanna,  and  by  the  lake  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  tide-water.  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  falls  in  the  little  river 
called  Fall  Creek  have  an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur ;  one  of  the  cascades  is  120  feet  in  height, 
and  its  lofty  banks  rise  to  about  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  are  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments  here.  Binghamton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Sus- 
quehanna, and  at  the  termination  of  the  Chenango  canal,  is  a  thriving  village  with  2000  in- 
hahitanls. 

There  are  still  in  New  York  upwards  of  4000  Indians,  the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful 
Six  Nations.  They  occupy  several  reservations  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  number,  mostly  half-breeds,  at  St.  Regis  on  the  SL  Lawrence. 

2.  State  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  navigable  waters;  the  Hudson  River,  the  At- 
iantic  ocean,  and  Delaware  Bay  and  River  eurcounding  it  on  all  sides,  except  the  north, 
where  its  frontier  Is  an  imaginary  line  of  about  50  miles,  running  northwestward  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  Its  greatest  length  is  lG6  miles,  from  Cape  May,  38"  58'  N.  lat., 
to  Carpenters'  Point,  41°  21' ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75  miles ;  and  it  has  a  supcrfieial 
area  of  7276  square  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  hiliy  rather  than  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  the  prolongation  of  several  mountain  ridges  from  Pennsylvania ;  these 
hills  nowhere  reach  a  great  height,  but  they  abound  in  hold  and  varied  scenery,  and  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  end  pleasant  valleys,  comprising  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  State. 
Schooiey's  Mountain  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  and  contains  saline  springs.  The  eastern 
line  of  the  State  on  the  Hudson  is  formed  hy.a  bold  ridge  of  trap  rock,  called  the  Palisadoes 
or  Cloister  Hill,  which,  presenting  a  precipitous  wall  to  the  river,  in  some  places,  as  at 
Weehawken,  300  feet  in  height,  gives  an  aar  of  picturesque  wildness  to  the  scenery.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State,  from  Raritan  Bay  and  Trenton  to  Cape  May,  consists  of  a  great 
sandy  plain,  nowhere  rising  more  than  60  feet  above  the  sea,  except  at  the  Nevisink  Hills, 
near  Sandy  Hook,  which,  alQioughonlySlOfeethigh,  form  a  prominent  object  amid  the  gene- 
ral level.  From  the  low,  prwecting  sand-bank,  called  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  Ihe  Narrows,  to 
the  similarly  formed  point  ot^Cape  May,  the  whole  eastern  coast  consists  of  a  long  line  of 
sandy  beaches,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  inlets,  and  enclosing  narrow,  shallow  lagoons, 
behind  which  extends  for  several  mi!^  inland  a  low  marshy  tract ;  this  coast  is  constantly 
changing,  several  old  inlets  having  been  closed,  and  new  ones  formed  since  the  setOement 
of  the  country.  Bemg  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  affording  few  harbours,  it  is 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Barnegat,  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harhour 
inlets,  are  the  principal  points  of  access  to  the  inland  watei-s.  The  southwestern  coast,  on 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  consists  chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt-marsh,  which  gradually  ter- 
minates m  the  sandy  region. 

New  Jersey  is  well  watered,  comprising  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  useful  for  econo- . 
micy.1  purposes.     The  Heckensack  and  Passaic  run  into  Newark  Bay,     h'  h    ff    1  vi- 

gable  comraonication  through  the  kills  witli  New  York  and  Raritan  B  j        Tl     f         r  is 
navigable  fo       o<  pb        H    ken- 
1126  .»  sack,  15  ml        th     1  tt        alter 

receiving  I  d     ble 

streams  from  th  rth  w  t  and 
south,  has  a  f  11  (^  1126)  f72 
feet  at  Pate  1    ad- 

mired for  its  wild  beauties  ■  at  pre- 
sent ihe  water  is  chiefly  carried- 
off  into  numerous  mill-courses. 
The  Raritan,  which  flows  nearly 
across  the  State,  enters  a  fine  hay 
of  the  same  name,  and  affords  sioop 
navigation  to  New  Brunswick. 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbour  riv- 
Maurice  river  enters  Delaware  Bsy;  the 


e  navigable  25  miles  for  small  sea-ve 
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Musoonelcong  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  river  Delaware  from  this  State ;  the  Wall- 
iill  flows  north  through  a  tract  of  ewiunp,  called  the  Drowned  Lands,  about  20  miles  long 
by  2  to  4  broad,  which  is  annually  inundated  by  the  riuer. 

New  Jarsey  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ores;  in  the  north  the  ores  are  hematitic  and  mag- 
netic, of  a  good  quality ;  !(.  the  south  the' bog-ore  prevails;  rich  veins  of  zinc  ore  occur  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Stats ;  copper  also  abounds  and  haa  been  extensively  worked ;  but, 
according  to  Professor  Rogers,  it  is  not  found  in  a  true  vein,  but  exists  only  in  irregular 
bunches  or  strings.  Good  free-stone  for  building,  roofing  and  writing  slate,  marble  of  excel- 
lent quality,  limfe  and  marl,  highly  valuable  as  a  manure,  fine  sand,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
fecture  of  glass,  and  extensive  beds  of  peat  are  also  found.  The  greater  part  of  the  sandy 
tract  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests,  which  have  affiirded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  nu- 
merous furnaces  of  the  State,  and  the  stoam-boate  of  the  neighbouring  waters ;  it  contains, 
however,  many  patches  of  good  land,  producing  oak  timber  or  affording  abundance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most 
highly  improved  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  smaU  farms  and  kitchen 
gardens,  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  numerous 
raanufecturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  adjacent  States.  The 
northern  counties  contain  much  good  pasture  land,  with  numerous  fine  firms.  The  apples 
and  cider  of  the  north  are  as  noted  for  their  superior  quality,  as  the  peaches  of  the  south. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  northeaBtem  corner  is, 
however,  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
and  great  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  afS>rd  a  profitable  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants, •■  The  shipping  belonging  to  New  Jersey  in  1834  was  86,867  tons;  value  of  im- 
ports 4492  dollars,  of  exports  3131  dollars. 

Manvjacturing  Establishments  in  New  Jersey,  in  1830. 

657  runs  of  stone  in  grisl-iiiills 
655  Baw.millB 

72  fuHing-milJs 

39  paper-mills 

13  rohing  and  Hlitting-miUs 

17  oU-miUa 

S8  fiiraactiB 
108  ibrge-fites 

The  value  of  the  iron  manufactureB  was  estimsfed,  in  1S30,  at  about  1,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually;  of  glass  500,000 ;  of  cottons  2,000,000 ;  of  woollens  250,000 ;  but  all  these  branches 
have  very  much  increased  since  that  time.  Hats,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  harness,  &c., 
are  also  largely  produced. 

Several  important  canal  and  rail-road  routes  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  or 
unite  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  Morris  canal  extends  from  Jei'sey  city,  opposite 
New  York,  through  Newark  and  Paterson,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  to  the  Delaware 
opposite  Easton,  102  miles,  thus  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania ;  fuel,  lumber,  timber,  lime,  flour,  &c.,  are  also  brought  down  the  canal ;  in- 
clined planes  have  been  in  part  used  instead  of  locks,  and  the  boats  are  raised  and  let  down 
in  a  frame  or  cradle,  moved  by  water-power ;  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  1674  feet,  of  which 
1439  feet  are  overcome  by  22  inclined  planes,  and  235  by  24  locks;  there  are  12  aqueducts 
on  the  canal.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  rivers 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extends  from  Borden  town  through. Trenton  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 43  miles;  it  is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons;  there  are  14 
locks  which  rise  and  fall  116  feet;  a  navigable  ifeeder,  23  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Bull's  Island  in  the  Delaware  to  Trenton.  Saiem  canal  runs  from  the  Upper  Salem  Creek 
to  the  Delaware,  4  miles,  and  Washington  canal,  from  the  place  of  the  n^ne  to  the  Raritan, 
one  mile.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  is  an  important  work  on  the  great  line  of  tra- 
vel between  the  north  and  south,  61  miles  in  length.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  rail-road, 
Emm  Paterson  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  is  14  miles  long;  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  the  last  mentioned  road,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Hudson;  length  28  miles.     The  Camden  and  Woodbury  rail-road,  8  miles,  is  in 


Settlements  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  near  Salem,  wliere  some  of  (heir  descendants  are  still  fi)und,  and  some  names  of  places 
given  by  them  are  retained.  Dutch  emigrants  occupied  the  northeastern  parts,  which  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlands.  The  whole  country  was  then  comprised  in 
the  grant  made  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1634,  and  in  1676  was  by  him  set  off  to  two  different 
proprietors,  who  held  both  the  property  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  under  the 
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names  ot  Baat  Jersey  and  West  Jersey.  In  1702  the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys  surrejideced 
the  powers  of  government  to  the  British  crown,  and  they  thenceforward  formed  one  govern- 
ment. Durkig'  the  war  of  tlio  revolution  this  State  was  the  scene  of  some  arduous  and  in- 
teresting- connicta,  Washington  conducted  a  skilful  retreat  through  New  Jersey  in  1776, 
before  superior  Britisli  forces,  and  the  brilliant  afiairs  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth, 
in  the  following  year,  took  place  within  her  border. 

The  legislative  bodies  are  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  General  Asaenibly,  chosen  annually 
by  the  people ;  the  Governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  two  houses,  and  the  two  houses,  with 
the  Governor,  are  styled  the  Legislature.  The  superior  judges  are  appointed  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  and  the  inferior  for  five  years,  by  the  Legislature.  The  constitution  provides 
that  every  person  of  fiiU  age  worth  50  pounds  proclamation-money,  shall  have  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  but  the  Legislature  has  passed  ia-ws  prohibitmg  females  and  negroes  from  voting, 
and  declaring  that  every  white  male  of  the  age  of  31  years,  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  ah^l 
be  considered  as  worth  50  pounds,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  vote.  Every  child  born  in  the 
State  after  July  4tli,  1804,  is  free;  traific  in  slaves  between  this  and  other  States  was  pro- 
hibited as  early  as  179S.  There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey ;  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  is  a  highly  respectable  institution ;  it  has  13  instructors, 
npwards  of  200  students,  ii  library  of  8000  volumes,  &c.  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  founded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  has  a  theological  seminary  connected 
■with  it.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a  distinguished  theological  school  at  Princeton,  There 
are  several  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  but  primary  education  has  been  neglect- 
ed. The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevalent  sect;  but  the  Baptists,  Metliodists,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Episcopalians,  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Uni- 
versalists,  &c.  ^ 

The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  120  townships.  Owing 
to  the  great  emigration  the  population  increased  slowly  until  1820,  but  since  that  tinje  tlia 
increase  has  been  more  rapid,  on  account  of  the  growtb  of  manufactures: — 

Counlien.  Popiilalioii.-lS30.  Counly  Towns. 

Bergen 23,414 Hackensack 

Burlington 3I,0GG Mount  Hoily 

Cape  May 4,045 Cape  May  G.  H. 

Cumbsriond 14.091 Bridgetown 

Essex 41,Da8 Newark 

Gloucnslar 36,4.11 Woodljiiry 

Hunterdon 31,066 VFirm^^'il.^ 


Middlesei 93,157 New  Brur^ivick 

MonmouOi 93,933 , Freehold 

Morris 23,580 Morristown 

Salom 14,155 Salem 

SoraetBet 17,639 SoraerviHe 

Susses 90,349 Newfan 

Warren ■ 18,634 Beividere. 

The  city  of  Trenlan,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the  State-house,  State-prison, 
and  eight  churches.  A  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  in  length  here  crosses  the  river,  just  be- 
low the  fidls,  end  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  falls  afford 
extensive  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ajid  there  are  ten  mills  and  manuSicto- 
ries  in  the  vicinity.  Trenton  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for  the  victory 
ginned  over  the  British  and  Hessians  by  Washington,  Dec.  28th,  1776.  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  detachment  of  the 
hostile  forces  stationed  at  this  place.  Popdation,  3925.  Ten  miles  from  Trenton  is  the 
village  of  Princeton,  the  seat  of  New  Jersey  College,  and  celebrated  in  the  revolutionary 
history  for  the  actionof  January  3d,  1777.  Thecity  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
the  New  Jersey  rail-road,  is  the  depot  of  tlie  produce  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade.  The  upper  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  command  a  fine  prosnecl. 
Here  are  Rutgers  college,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  0000.  The  canal  basin,  200  feet  wide  and  li  mile  long,  li^ 
in  front  of  the  city.  Somerville  is  a  tliriving  town,  lying  northwest  of  New  Brunswiclc. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  thecity  of  Amboy,  or  Perth  Aiuboy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  is,  however,  little  used.  Rahway,  fiirther  north,  comprises  several  detached  villages, 
containing  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  Elizabeth- 
town  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with 3450  inhabitants;  it  oontaiiii 
several  mills. 
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The  city  of  Ne  a  k  the  la  fest  and  most  important  town  in  New  Jersey,  standa  on  the 
Passaic,  three  m  les  t  on  N  a  k  Bay,  and  has  easy  communication  with  New  Vork  by 
means  of  etean  boa  s  and  the  New  Jersey  rail-road;  the  Morris  canal  also  passes  through 
tne  city,  Newa  k  s  p  e  tily  b  ualed  and  well  built,  witli  spacious  streets  arid  handsome 
liouses,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  trees.  The  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  surplus  produce  sent  off  is  estimated  to  amount  to  S.flOO.OOO  dollars  yearly.  Car- 
nages, shoes  and  boots,  saddlery,  jewelry,  hats,  fljmiture,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  produced. 
The  population  in  1830  was  10,953,  in  1835  about  16,000.  Paterson,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Passaic,  which  aflbrd  an  immense  water-power,  and  are  extensively  applied  to  economical 
purposes,  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country.  Here  are  twenty 
cotton-mills,  with  numerous  other  works,  such  as  paper-mills,  seven  machine-shops,  hutton 
factorieR,  iron  and  brass  founderies,  nail  factories,  woollen-mills,  &c.  The  town  contains  ten 
churches,  and  the  population  increased  from  7731,  in  1630,  to  about  12,000  in  1835.  Boon- 
ton,  on  the  Morris  canal,  and  Belvidere<  on  the  Delaware,  with  numerous  mill-seats,  are 
flourishijig  toivns,  and  contain  some  mills.  Below  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  Borden- 
town,  pliiBsantly  situated  on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Delaware  and  Earitan  canal.  The  city  of  Burlington  below  Bordentown, 
is  also  a  neat  little  town  prettily  situated  on  the  banJiH  of  the  river,  with  2670  inhabitants. 
Steam-boats  from  Philadelphia  touch  at  these  places  several  times  a  day.  The  city  of  Cam- 
den, opposite  Philadelphia,  carries  on  some  branches  of  manufacturing  industry;  ten  steam 
ferry-boats  are  constantly  plying  between  the  two  cities.  Population,  2340.  Red  Bank, 
below  Camden,  was  the  scene  of  some  fighting  during  the  revolutionary  war.  There  are  no 
considerable  towns  in  the  sandy  region.  Longbranch,  on  the  sea-coast,  south  of  Siirews- 
bury  Bny,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  fevourite  watering-place. 

3.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

This  great  Slate,  from  her  central  position,  her  dimensions,  her  natural  resources,  her 
grand  artificial  lines  of  communication,  and  her  population,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Union,  forms  very  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram  covering  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles. 
It  hus  a  general  breadth  of  1^  miles,  extended  a  little  near  the  western  edge  by  a  triangu- 
lar projection  advancing  beyond  the  general  northern  boundary  to  Lake  Erie,  and  contracted 
nearly  as  much  on  the  east  by  the  intrusion  of  Delaware.  The  irregular  river-line  forms  its 
eastern  boundary,  from  which  it  stretches  with  an  extreme  length  of  315  miles  to  the  meri- 
dian of  80°  36'  W.  Ion. ;  its  southern  boundary  is  an  imaginary  line  run  on  the  parallel  of 
39°  43'  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  taking  its  name  from  those  astronomers;  and  its  northern 
is  the  parallel  of  42°,  and,  in  the  northwestern  comer.  Lake  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State,  except  Virginia,  which  stretches  quil«  across  the  great 
Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  and  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  three  strongly  marked 
regions,  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  slope,'  the  central  mountainous  region,  and  the  western  or 
Ohio  and  Erie  table-land.  The  principal  mountain  chains  definitely  traceable  in  this  State 
are,  according  to  Mr. Darby,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  care,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  South  Mountain  enters  the  Slate  firon  New  Jersey  between  Northampton  and 
Bucks  counties,  and,  after  being  interrupted  by  the  Sohuylltill  above  Pottstown,  and  by  the 
Susquehanna  near  the  southern  border  of  the  Slate,  it  passes  into  Maryland.  2.  The  Blue 
Ridge  enters  Pennsylvania  below  Easton,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Delaware ;  pursuing  a 
soulhwesteriy  direction,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  at  Eieading,  by  the  Susquehanna 
below  Harrisburg,  and  passes  out  of  the  St*te  between-Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  The 
elevation  of  the  former  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  1000  feet  in  this  State ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
somewhat  more.  3.  The  Bluo  Mountain,  or  Kittatinny,  also  enters  this  State  from  New 
Jersey,  and  is  broken  by  the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap,  further  west  by  a  pass  called  the 
Wiiid  Gap,  by  the  Lehigh,  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Hamhurg,  and  by  the  Susquehanna  five 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  It  then  passes  between  Franklin  and  Bedford  counties  into  Mary- 
land. Its  elevation  in  Pennsylvania  varies  from  800  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Between  the  Kittatinny  mountain  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  distance 
of  about  35  miles,  is  the  great  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  4.  The  Broad  Mountain, 
which  lies  in  the  intervening  space- between  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  tJie  Susquehaiina, 
forms  a  less  continuous,  but  more  ele.vated  chain  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  appears  to  be 
continued  souUiwest  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Tuscarora  Mountains,  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Juniata  between  Mifflin  and  Perry  counties,  and  to  pass  into  Maryland  a  little  west  of 
tiie  Kittatinny  chain.  5.  Sideling  Hill,  which  forms  a  well  defined  ridge  from  tlie  Maryland 
line  to  the  Juniata,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mifflin  county,  might,  in  Mr.  Darby's  opinion, 
be  traced  through  Mifflin,  Union,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne  counties.  6.  The  next  well  de- 
fined chain  is  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic 
basin  and  the  Ohio  valley.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  land  between  tlioso  two  basins,  al- 
though its  summits  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation  above  its  base,  as  do  those  of  the 
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Eraad  Moantain  above  the  base  of  that  chain.  The  Alleg-haiiy  rises  in  Bradford  county,  ia 
pierced  by  the  nortli  branch  of  the  Susquel>anna  below  Towaiida,  traverses  Lycoming-  county, 
where  it  crosses  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanoa,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  ecpa- 
rates  Huntiogdon  and  Sedford  from  Cambria  and  Somerset  counties.  Westward  of  the  Ai!e- 
ghany  chain,  and  on  the  Ohio  slope,  two  well-defined  chains  cro^  the  State  from  north  to 
Bouth,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  mentioned,  under  the  names  of  (7)  the 
Laurel  ridge,  about  25  miles  west  of  the  AlJeghanies,  and  (8)  Chestnut  ridge,  10  mil^  fur- 
ther west    Neither  of  these  chains  is  very  elevated. 

Though  in  some  places  rude  and  rooky,  many  of  these  mountain  ranges  consist  of  gradu- 
ally rising  swells,  cultivated  lo  the  summits,  and  the  whole  mountain  region  is  interspersed 
with  highly  beautifiil  and  productive  vaiJays,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent  and 
under  excellent  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  coast  is  in  part  light  and  sandy,  but 
the  interior  plains  and  valleys  are  composed  of  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  and  inconsiderable  truets  of  absolute  sterility, 

Pennsylvania  is  well  watered  in  every  part,  abounding  in  rivers,  streams,  rivulets,  and 
brooks;  but  some  of  the  principal  rivets  are  so  much  obstructed  that  they  serve  rather  aa 
canal  feeders  than  os  navigable  channels.  The  Delaware,  which  rises  in  theCatskill  Moun- 
tains in  New  Yorlt,  and  lathes  the  eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  may  yet  be  considered 
OB  belonging  to  the  latter  State,  from  which  it  receives  its  principal  tributaries.  Pursuing 
a  southerly  course,  and  piercing  the  Kittatinny  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Delaware  meets  the 
tide  130  miles  from  the  sea,  at  Trenton,  to  which  place  it  is  accessible  for  sloops ;  above  that 
point  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  shoals,  but  there  are  no  fells,  and  the  river  is,  therefore, 
navigable  for  boats  downward  from  near  its  source.  Large  ships  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
about  40  miles  below  which  it  expands  into  a  broad  bay.  Its  whole  course  is  about  320  miles 
in  length ;  the  nume-rous  canals  connected  with  various  pointe  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  re- 
gion, and  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  the  Raritan,  and  the  Chesapeake,  have 
greatly  increased  its  importance  as  a  channel  of  trade.  Its  principal  tributaries  m  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  Lackawaxen,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  rise  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region ;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  about  IJK)  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  above  300 
tons  to  Philadelphia,  6  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Delaware.  The  Susquehanna  is 
the  principal  stream  of  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  size,  but  it  is  so  much  broken  in  its  course 
by  rapids  and  bars,  as  to  afford  little  advantage  for  navigation  without  artificial  aid ;  it  rises 
in  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York,  and  fiowing  in  a  circuitous,  but  generally  southerly  course, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Delaware,  it  reaches  the  Chesapeake  400  miles  from  its  source;  its 
principal  tributaries  are  all  from  the  right;  they  are  llie  Unadiila  and  Chenango  in  New 
York,  and  the  Tioga,  or  Chemung,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
most  considerable  from  the  left  are  the  Lackawannock,  Swatara,  and  Conestoga.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  Susquehanna  is  so  winding  and  broken  that  even  the  descending  navigation  is 
extremely  difficult  and  dangermis,  and  practicable  only  at  certain  seasons  in  particular  stages 
of  the  water,  and  its  tributaries  parlake  of  the  same  character.  The  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  but  the  West  Branch  rises  in  numeroua  branches  in  the  Laucel  Hill,  and 
pierces  the  Alleghany  above  Dunnstown. 

The  great  rivers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are  tributaries,  or  rather  the  constituents  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Alleghany,  rising  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  same  range  with  some  of  tlie 
remote  sources  of  the  West  Branch,  flows  first  north  into  New  York,  and  then  south  to  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela.  It  is  navigable  to  Olean  in  New  York,  and  to  Waterford 
on  French  CrSek,  its  principal  western  tributary,  14  miles  from  Lake  Brie;  small  steam- 
boats have  even  ascended  to  Olean,  240  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Eisltuuinetas,  or  Cone- 
maugh,  the  principal  tributary  from  the  east,  rises  in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Juniata,  and  pierces  the  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridges. 
The  other  constituent  branch  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Monongahela,  which  descends  from  the 
Alleghany  range  in  Virginia,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  receives  the 
Youghiogeny,  a  large  stream  from  Maryland;  both  of  these  rivers  affiird  boat  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance,  The  Big  Beaver  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  Ohie 
witliin  this  State;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  tlie  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  mineral  wealtJi  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  and,  although  but  recently  begun  to 
be  fairly  developed,  already  gives  an  earnest  of  its  future  importance.  Iron,  coal,  and  salt, 
the  most  valuable  of  minerals,  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
is  of  two  Itjnds,  quite  distinct  in  their  character  and  localities.  The  anthracite  or  non-bitu- 
minous coal  appears  to  be  distributed  in  three  great  fields  or  basins  over  an  extent  of  about 
624,000  acres.  The  first  bed  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  lies  south  of  Broad  Mountain;  the  coal  of  this  basin  is 
of  three  qualities,  that  which  burns  ficcly  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  red  ashes,  found  in  the 
Bouthera  part;  that  which  ignites  with  more  difficulty  and  leaves  gray  ashes,  found  in  a  few 
veins  of  the  middle ;  and  a  third,  from  the  Lehigh  or  Mauch  Chunk  region,  which  is  still 
harder,  more  difficult  of  ignition,  and  leaves  white  ashes.    The  second  iKisin,  called  t)ie 
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Shamcldn  or  Beaver  Meadow  field,  also  estenda  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  nortli 
of  tlic  Broad.  MDuntain;  it  lias  been  but  little  worked.  The  third  field  or  the  Lackawanna 
or  Wyoming  basin,  extends  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Lackawanna  fo  some  diatonee  be- 
loiT  Wilkesbatre,  on  the  Susquehanna ;  ihe  coal  is  heavier  and  harder  than  that  of  the  other 
beds  and  more  difficult  of  ignition,  but  when  ignited  Ihe  heat  is  intense  and  the  consump- 
tion slow.  In  1820  the  whole  quantity  of  anthracite  cool  consumed  was  365  tons;  in  1835 
there  were  shipped  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  85,633  tons,  by  the  Lehigh  128,498 
tons,  and  by  the  Schuylkill  306,740  tons,  in  all  530,870  tons;  exclusive  of  the  consumption 
in  the  coal  region,  and  the  quantity  shipped  by  Ihe  Susquehanna,  making  the  whole  con- 
sumption upwards  of  600,000,  of  h  1  e  t  m  than  3,000,000  dollars.  There  are 
upwards  of  100  miles  of  rail-road  w  tb  n  th         1    egion. 

The  other  kind  of  coai  is  the  b  t  wh   h  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State  west 

of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  excepting     n  tr  p  a!  ng  the  northern  border.     It  seems  not 

to  be  found  east  of  tJiat  tango,  with  th  x  pt  of  a  part  of  the  Cumberland  coa!  field 
on  Will's  Creek.  The  West  Bra  h  f  h  fa  q  hanna,  being  the  only  stream  which 
pierces  the  Alleghany,  has  long  se  -v  d  as  a  h  n  1  for  bringing  down  small  quantities  of 
this  coal  to  the  eastern  cities,  but  its  umpti  n  h  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  west.  It 
hai)   been   estimated  that   about  390000  t  annually  consumed  in  Pitlsburg,  and 

106,000  at  the  salt-works  on  the  K  k  m  n  tas  b  de  which  it  is  sent  down  to  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  &c.,  in  considerabl     q       1 1  d  has  lately  begun  to  be  applied  lo  the 

smelting  of  iron.  It  is  sold  on  the  p  t  f  bo  t  0  or  60  cents  a  ton,  and  at  distant  places 
for  from  5  to  10  dollars. 

Salt  is  made  from  the  salt-springs  of  the  Kisklminetas,  Alleghany,  and  Beaver,  which  pro- 
duce about  1,000,000  hushels  yearly.  Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  abundant,  and  ia 
extensively  workedj  from  the  imperfect  returns  made  to  Congress  in  1832,  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  the  State  at  that  time  upwards  of  60  furnaces,  and  100  forges  yielding  annu- 
ally about  45,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  8000  tons  of  blooms,  35,000  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  9300 
tons  of  castings ;  this  statement  must  have  iailen  short  of  the  real  amount,  and  since  that 
period  tlie  business  has  largely  increased.  Valuable  limestone  and  marble  also  abound,  and 
copper,  zinc,  fee,  occur. 

Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  other  cereal  grains,  with 
flax  and  hemp,  are  extensively  cultivated ;  east  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  generally 
under  excellent  cultivation;  commodious  farm-houses,  and  large  bama  and  farm  buildings, 
show  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population.  The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  good,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised.  The  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  its  industry,  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  are  in  possession  of  few 
details  on  this  subject;  they  include  iron-ware  of  almost  every  description,  machinery,  hol- 
low-ware, tools  and  implements,  cutlery,  nails,  stoves  and  grates,  &c. ;  glass,  paper,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  leather,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  porcelain,  &.C.,  are  also  among 
the  articles  produced.  The  returns  of  1832  state  the  amount  of  nails  annually  made  to  te 
7000  tons,  and  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  60  cotton-mills  producing  annually 
about  20,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  3,300,000  lbs.  of  yarn.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Pennsylvania  ia  in  part  carried  on  through  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
its  actual  amount  cannot  therefore  be  fully  ascertained ;  the  value  of  the  direct  imports  in 
1834  was  10,479,268,  of  exports  3,989,746 ;  an  active  inland  trade  is  prosecuted  on  her  ca- 
nals, on  Lake  Brie,  and  on  the  Ohio,  and  he;  coasting-trade  is  extensive  and  valuabla  Tlie 
shipping  belonging  to  the  State,  in  1833,  amounted  to  91,344  tons. 

The  works  for  the  improvement  of  internal  intercommunication  have  been  executed  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals,  on  a  grand  scale,  along  and  over  broad  and  rapid 
rivers,  through  rugged  defiles,  and  over  lofty  mountains.  Those  of  the  State  consist  of 
several  divisions  composed  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  extending  across  the  country  from  tide- 
water to  the  Ohio,  and  Itfanching  off  in  different  directions  lo  almost  every  section  of  the 
State.  The  grand  trunk  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  by  this  route 
of  400  miles.  The  first  division  of  the  work,  ftom  Philadel|)hia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susi^ue- 
hanna,  is  a  rail-road,  which  passing  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  1008  feet  in  length,  rises 
187  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  2805  feet  long,  and  enters  Columbia  by  an  inclined  plane  1800 
in  lengih  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  90  feet;  these  planes  are  passed  by  stationary 
steam-engines,  the  former  of  60  and  the  latter  of  40  horse-power.  At  Columbia  the  canal 
begins,  and  is  continued  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles,  and 
664  feet  above  Columbia,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  748  feet;— the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  top 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  surmounted  by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail- 
road, 37  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  3570  feet;  ilie  road  consists  of  10  inclined 
planes  covering  about  four  miles,  and  passed  by  as  many  stationary  engines,  and  11  levels 
on  eight  of  which  horses  are  used,  (he  other  three  being  worked  by  locomotive  steam-en- 
gines; the  summit-level  is  2490  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Johnstown,  the  route  is  again  con- 
tinued by  a  canal,  down  Ihe  Kisltiminelas  and  Alleghany  lo  Pittsburg,  104  miles,  with  it 
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riee  and  fell  of  471  feet.  The  principal  branch  of  this  great  undertaking  is  the  Susque- 
hanna canal,  extending-  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  up  llie  Susquehanna  and  the  North 
Branch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  115  mileB ;  a  second  latgral  division  rune  up  the 
West  Branch  to  Dunnstown,  66  miles ;  there  ace  on  the  former ylO  looks,  and  on  the  latter 
19  guard  and  lift-looka.  The  Delaware  branch  extends  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  60  miles, 
witij  a  rise  of  170  feet ;  the  Beaver  branch,  from  the  town  of  the  name,  up  the  Big  Beaver 
and  Shenango  rivers  to  Newcastle,  afibrds  a  navigable  channel  of  80  miles,  by  means  of 
eight  miles  of  excavation  and  seven  darns  in  the  riser,  with  18  guard  and  Uft-loclts.  The 
French  Creek  branch  extends  up  that  river  from  Franklin  at  its  mouth,  to  Meadyille  and 
Conneaut  lake  ;  total  leugtli  46  miles,  or  with  tlie  lake  50  miles,  of  which  27  miles  is  by 
excavation ;  there  are  V2  dams,  and  18  guard  and  lift-locks  on  this  division.  Appropriations 
were  also  made  in  the  spring  of  1836,  for  continuing  the  Susquehanna  branch  towards  the 
State  line ;  for  extending  the  West  Branch  division  ;  for  continuing  the  canal  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  toward  Erie ;  and  for  ascertaining,  by  surveys,  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  West  Branch  with  the  Alleghany  by  a  canal. 

In  (he  year  1835  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  works  was  as  followu : 

Tolls  on  the  Canals $403,008 

— —  Rail-roads 194,623 

Motive  Power 86.726 

Total    684,357 

The  principal  woriK  constructed  by  individuals  are  as  follows:  The  Lackawaxen  canal, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  on  the.  Delaware  to  Honesdale,  25  miles,  whence  it 
is  continued  by,  a  rail-road  to  Carbondale  coal-mines,  10J-  miles ;  the  cost  of  these  works 
was  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Lehigh  canal  starta  from  the  termination  of  the  Morris  and 
Delaware  canals,  and  goes  to  White  Haven,  66  miles ;  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Room  Run,  and 
Seaver  Meadow  rail-roads,  connect  this  canal  with  the  first  and  second  coal  basins.  In  this 
work  some  of  the  locks  have  from  20  to  30  feet  lift,  and  it  is  expected  that  thay  can  be 
filled  in  the  usual  time  required  for  filling  ordinary  locks  of  8  or  9  feet  lift  Should  this  plan 
succeed,  a  vast  deal  of  expense  in  the  conatrnction  and  of  time  in  the  passing  of  locks  will  be 
saved.  It  ia  also  intended  to  substitute  water  for  horses  as  a  motive  power  in  towing  the 
boats.  The  Schuylkill  canal  connects  Port  Carbon  with  Philadelphia  by  a  succession  of 
pools  and  canals ;  the  whole  length  of  the  navigation  is  108  miles ;  effected  by  58  miles  of 
excavation,  34  dams,  129  locks,  and  one  tur.iel ;  the  cost  of  this  work  was  2,500,000  dol- 
lars ;  about  50  miles  of  rail-road  branch  from  this  canal  to  various  collieries.  The  Union 
canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown,  Si  miles; 
rise  and  fiill  619  feet,  93  locks,  and  a  tunnel  729  feet  long.  A  lateral  branch  to  Pine  Grove, 
23  miles  up  the  Swatara,  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  with  the  coal-mines.  The  Union  canal 
by  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Schuylidli  canals,  afibrds  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation from  Philadelphia  to  the  Lackaivanna,  Dunnstown,  and  Holidaysburg.  The  Susque- 
hanna canal  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  40  miles,  connects  the  main  trunk  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  tide-waler.  The  Conestoga  navigation  extends  from  Lancaster  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Codoius  navigation  from  York  to  the  same  rivev,-  The  Nescopeck 
canal,  in  progress,  will  connect  the  Lehigh  with  the  North  Bmnch  of  the  Susquehoima. 

The  principal  rail-roads,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  coal  region,  which  make  an  aggregate 
of  about  100  miles,  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail-road  comiectine  those  two  cities, 
2d\  miles;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  17  miles,  which  ia  to-be  continued  to  Reading; 
the  Central  Rail-road  from  Potlsville  to  Sunbury,  44J  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Danville;  on 
this  road  there  are  several  self-acting  planes,  other  planes  ]»ssed  by  stationary  engines,  and 
a  tunnel  800  feet  long.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  rail-road,  17  miles,  is  a  pait  of  the 
line  of  rail-Toad  by  Wilmington  to  Baltimore  now  in  progress.  The  Oxfor<i  rail-road  from 
Coatesville  on  the  Columbia  rail-road  to  Port  Deposit,  81  miles;  the  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burg  rail-road,  37  miles;  the  Cumberland  Valley  rail-road,  from  the  Susquehanna  opposite 
Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  49  miles ;  tlie  WrightaviUe  and  Gettysburg  rail-road  from 
Columbia  through  York  to  Gettysburg,  40  miles;  the  Susquohaima  and  Little  Schuylkill 
raii-road,  from  Catawissa  to  Taroaqua ;  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail-road,  from  the  West 
Branch  to  the  Tioga,  70  miles;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Riltiraore  and  Susquehanna, 
fcom  the  Maryland  line  through  York  to  the  Susquehanna,  are  m  progress. 

This  country,  in  which  some  Swedes  had  settled  at  an  early  period,  was  annexed  by  the 
Dutch  to  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  and  shared  its  fate.  In  1682,  the  property  of  the 
soil  and  powers  of  government  wei'e  granted  to  William  Penn,  and  settlements  were  soon 
made  under  his  direction.  A  number  of  Friends  were  tlie  first  colonists,  and  Penn  came 
over  the  next  year  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  French  war  of  1755, 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
French,  and  General  Braddocfe,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  troops,  was 
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defeatecl,  in  an  expedition  against  Port  Duquesne,  ft  French  fortress  on  the  spot  where  Pitta- 
burg  now  stands.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  eastern  Pennsylvania  became  the  scene 
of  military  operations.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1777,  and  the  Ameri- 
cana mado  an  unsuccesBtiil  attack  on  the  British  camp  at  Germantown.  The  proprietary 
gnverntnent  of  the  colony  continued  til!  the  period  of  the  revolution.  The  present  oonsli' 
tution  was  formed  in  1790. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  the 
General  Assembly ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  districts  for  tlie  term  of  four  years ;  the  latter 
annually  by  the  counties.  Tlie  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  three 
years ;  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  witliin  the  State  during  the 
two  years  next  preceding  an  election  and  has  paid  a  tax  within  that  time,  is  entitled  to  vote. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  tliis  State,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
express  injunction  of  the  constitution,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  general  systsm 
of  popular  instruction  until  1834,  when  ah  act  was  passed  foe  that  purpose,  which  was  modi- 
fied in  1838.  This  act  authorises  the  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  schocJ-fund  among 
those  towns  which  shall  adopt  the  school  system.  Ample  provision  has,  however,  been  raaJw 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  about 
8500  annually  enjoy  its  benelits.  There  are  in  the  Slate  55  academies,  2  universities,  8 
colleges,  5  theological  seminaries,  and  3  medical  schools.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania 
is  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  medical  school  connected  with  it  is  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  fully  attended  in  the  United  States;  the  western  university  is  at  Pittsburg.  Jefferson 
college  at  Canonsburg,  which  has  a  medical  department  in  Philadelphia,  Dickmson  college 
at  Carlisle,  Alleghany  college  at  Meadville,  Washington  college  at  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg,  Lafayette  college  at  Easlon,  the  Manual  Labour  Collegiate 
Institution  at  Bristol,  and  Marshall  college  at  Mercersburg,  are  now  in  operation  ;  Girard 
college,  endowed  with  a  fund  of  2,000,000  dollars  by  Mr,  Girard,  and  intended  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  destitute  orphans,  is  not  yet  organised.  The  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects ;  the  Lutherans,  Baptists,  German  Re- 
fiirmed,  and  Friends,  rank  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  after  them  come  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics,  with  some  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  Dutch  Reformed,  Universal- 

Pennsyhania  is  diiided  into  53  counties,  which  aia  subdivided  into  townships  and  cities. 
Of  the  whole  population  amounting,  m  1830,  to  1,348,233,  upwards  of  600,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountain  occupying  an  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles,  or  UtUe  more  than  one  ■Jixth  of  tlte  whole  surtice      The  capital  is  Harrisburg, 
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Of  this  number  38,266  are  coloured  persons.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1830,  g'lva 
403  slaves  in  Penii^lvania;  but  it  appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  leg-Jslature, 
that  this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  slaves,  was  only  67;  tbe 
remainder  so  reported,  having  been,  in  feet,  manumitted  slaves,  or  the  children  of  slaves 
held  to  service  for  a  limited  period.  The  laws  of  the  Slate  provide  Uiat  no  person  born 
within  the  State  after  the  year  1780,  sliall  be  held  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life,  but  that  the 
children  of  a  slave  abali  be  considered  servan's  of  the  owner  until  the  a^e  of  28  years.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  ai'e  Germans  or  of  German  extraction ; 
hut  we  have  not  been  able  ta  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  actual  amount  of  this  class. 
Many  of  them  speak  both  English  and  German,  but  there  are  great  numbers  who  understand 
only  the  latter;  many  of  the  preachers  use  German  exclusively  in  their  pulpits,  but  some 
employ  the  two  knguages  alternately.  The  official  proceedir\gs  in  the  courts  are  in  Eng-lish, 
even  in  those  counties  where  but  few  of  tbe  inhabitants  understand  it;  and  the  German 
patois  may  be  considered  as  gradually  going  out  of  use.  "  There  is  something  very  harsh 
and  unmusical  in  the  dialect  which  this  people  speak,  and  which  differs  of  course  from  the 
classical  German,  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  immortalized.  The  German  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ia  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unwritten  language,  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and,  therefore,  constantly  corrupted,  and  changed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  new- 
fangled words.  We  have  been  at  pains  to  count  tiie  words  in  a  legislative  document,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  the  German  language ;  and  have  discovered  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  are  English  words  a  little  disguised  by  the  German  mode  of  spelling.  A 
German  scholar  set  down  among  the  farmers  of  Lancaster,  would  prohahly  be  as  little  able  to 
comprehend  what  he  heard,  or  to  make  himself  understood,  as  if  he  had  lighted  upon  a  tribe 
of  Aborigines.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  language,  two  other  characteristics  invariably 
mark  a  German  settlement;  namely,  huge  stone  bams,  and  gigantic  horses  immoderately 
iat.  It  seems  as  if  these  frugal  and  industrious  people  looked  first  to  the  preservation  of 
their  crops  and  the  comfort  of  their  cattle,  and  devoted  no  move  attention  to  their  own 
accommodation,  than  could  be  spared  after  these  primary  objects  had  been  accomplished. 
Not  that  their  dwellings  are  bod ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sutetantia),  durable,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size.  But  they  always  look  diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  barns,  and  the  fact  is 
always  obvious,  that  attention  has  been  given  to  the  useful  and  the  productive  far  above  the 
beautiful  or  the  ornamentaL" 
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The  city  or  Philadelphift  {fig.  1127.),  the  princijml  city  of  thp  State  and  tlje  second  of 
AmericB  and  one  of  the  most  regularly  laid  out  and  handaomely  built  in  the  world,  stands 
,,,„  on  a  flat  aliovial  peninsula  be- 

tween the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  about  5  miles  above 
their  juncton  and  100  miles 
from  the  BPa  by  the  course  of  the 
forner  Second  only  to  New 
populat  0  and  inferior 
tj  at  c  ty  and  Bostan  in 
me  extent  of  ita  commerce,  it 
y  elds  to  none  m  ti  e  Union  in 
Ihe  wealth  ndust  y  and  iatel- 
i  gence  of  ts  c  t  zens.  Phila- 
delph  a  has  tl  e  advantage  of  a 
duuhle  port  co     ected  with  very 
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1  the 


Schuylkill  IB  accessible  ti 
Ph  ladoipi  a  spIs  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  great 

depot  for  the  coal  of  the  inte- 
rior; Ihe  other  on  the  Delaware  admits^the  largest  merchant  vessels  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure.  The  sti'eets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  city  into  numerous  squares,  some  of  which  have  been 
reserved  for  public  walks,  and  are  ornamented  with  line  shade  and  flowering  tress;  the 
main  streets,  running  east  and  west  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  ore  10  in  number, 
and  are  intersected  oy  25,  which  run  IVom  north  to  south ;  they  are  from  60  to  112  feet  wide, 
)>aved  with  round  slones  which  are  kept  very  clean  by  frequent  sweeping  and  waEliino',  and 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  wide  footways  neatly  paved'  with  brick,  and  sometimes  shaded  by 
long  rows  of  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  the 
city.  Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys,  amounting  in  all  to  above  600,  divide  the  dif- 
ferent squares.  The  dwelling-houses  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  public  huildings, 
generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  are  the  most  elegant  in  the  country.  Two  bridges 
cross  the  Schuylkill,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arch  of  324  feet  span,  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

Numerous  steam-boats  afibrd  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  and,  with  the  rail-roads  into  the  interior,  render  Philadelphia  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west.  Several  corporate  goiiernments  have 
been  established  for  municipal  purposes,  so  that  Philadelphia  includes  the  City  Preper,  with 
Southwark,  Moyamensing,  and  Passyunk  on  the  south,  aud  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties, 
Spring  Garfeu  and  Penn  Township,  on  the  north;  having  a  p^pulalbn  in  1790  of  42,520, 
in  1810  of  96,664,  and  in  1830  of  167,811.  The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  various  ' 
and  extensive;  her  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  the  arrivals  from  foreign  porta,  in 
1835,  having  been  439,  and  the  value  of  her  imports  being  between  10,000,000  and 
18,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  her  inland  commerce  is  also  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  &cilities  affiirded  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  that  centra 
here,  affording  an  easy  coromunicatibn  with  all  sections  of  the  State  and  with  the  great 
western  valley.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  3600  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
inspected,  and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain  measured  here  annually.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1833  was  79,550  tons.  There  are  in  the  city  16  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  51,900,000  dollars. 

Philadelphia  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions;  among 
these  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  which  is  connected  an  Insane  Asylum;  the  dis- 
pensary, by  which  upwards  of  6000  indigent  sick  are  relieved ;  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  Lame 
and  Blind ;  the  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind,  Ilie  Alms  Hot^e,  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  &c.  The  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons  has  not  only  distinguished  itself  by  its  successful 
efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code  of  the  State,  but  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  pri- 
sons ;  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  inSuence  of  this  society  consists  in  solitary  conlinement 
Vi'ith  labour,  and  the  Penitentiariesof  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  equally  distmguished ;  they  are  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  with  a  library  of  9000  volumes;  tJie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  good 
cabinet  and  a  valuable  library  of  5500  volumes ;  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Franklin  Institute,  all  of  which  have  published  some  valuable  volumes.  The  Medical 
Schools  are  also  much  frequented  and  higiily  celebrated.  The  City  Library,  including  the 
Loganian  collection,  consists  of  42,000  volumes.  There  is  also  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  here.    Free  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  educate  about  9500  scholars 
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annually,  at  an  expense  of  56,000  dollars.  The  princi^l  public  bnildings  are  the  Unitetl 
Slates  Bank  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  Ionic  order, 
both  elegant  specimens  of  classical  architecture;  the  Mint,  a  handsome  building  with  Ionic 
Dorticoes,  62  feet  long,  on  each  front ;  the  Exchange,  95  feet  by  114,  wilh  a  recessed  portico 
3f  four  Coriuthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a  semicirculur  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the 
Dther,  containing  a  spacious  Hal!,  Newa  Room,,  the  Post  Office,  &o. ;  the  Girard  Bunk,  with 
a  Roman  Corinthian  portico;  Girard  College  a.  splendid  structure.  111  feet  by  169,  with  a 
ROionnade  of  Grecian  Corinthian  columns  entirely  surrounding  it;  all  these  buildings  are  of 
wnite  marble.  The  United  Slates  Marine  AsyJuni,  capable  of  accommodating  400  men, 
with  a  front  of  885  feet,  embellished  by  eight  Ionic  columns;  the  Alms  Mouse,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  consisting  of  four  distinct  buildings  with  nearly  4000  rooms ;  the  State 
House,  interesting  from  its  having  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  and  promulgated ;  the  United  Slates  Arsenal,  &e.,  also  deserve  mention.  There 
are  here  100  churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  including  2  synagogues.  The  State 
Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison  are  not  less  remarkable  for  tlieir  architecture,  than  fer 
Mieir  discipline.  The  former  consists  of  a  massive  wall  of  granite  80  feet  high,  enclosing 
an  area  640  feet  square ;  there  is  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  build- 
ing of  the  principal  front  are  two  square  towers  50  feet  in  height,  &nd  an  octangular  tower 
80  feet  high ;  the  style  of  architecture  is  the  Norman  Military,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
imposing;  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space  is  an  observatory,  from  which  radiate  in  all 
directions  corridors,  on  each  side  of  which  the  cells  are  placed.  The  County  Prison  of 
Ciuincy  granite  has  n  front  of  310  feet  by  535  in  depth,  consistina:  of  a  centre  building  50 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  80  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  wings,  teiininetcd 
by  massive  octagonal  towers ;  the  ia^ade  is  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style.  The  cells,  408 
in  number,  are  cottiprised  in  two  blocks,  each  containing  two  ranges  opening  into  a  central 
corridor,  and  are  furnished  with  hydrants,  flues  for  ventilation  and  warming,  and  water- 
closets.  Separate  buildings  contain  the  kitchen,  laundry,  baths,  work-shops,  &c.  Adjoining 
is  the  debtors'  prison,  90  feet  front  by  130  deep,  built  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  red  freestone. 
There  Is  a  Navy-Yard  hero,  but  ships  of  war  of  tlie  largest  class  cannot  ascend  bD  the  city 
with  their  armiment. 

The  mhabitanta  are  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  works  (Jig.  1128.), 
constructed  at  an  expense  ot  432500  dolkis,  tlie  river  is  here  dammed  back,  and  is  thus 
,  ,^,  made  to  carry  eight  wheels  of  15  feet  in  length 

and  16  in  diameter,  which  work  as  many 
double  forcing-pumps;  the  water  is  driven  up 
into  the  reservoirs  on  Mount  Fairmount,  which 
aie  56  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
and  which  contain  33  million  gallons;  93 
miles  of  pipe  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  daily  consumption  in  summer  is  about 
4,000,000  gallons,  by  18,704  tenants,  or  187 
Waier  Worts  PliilarieiohiB.  gallons  on  an  average  to  each ;  annual  rents 

02,116  dollars;  annual  charge  14,000. 
Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1683;  in  1774,  the  first  Congress  of  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Colonies  was  held  here  m  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  in  1776  the  memo- 
rable Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  in  the  State  House.  The  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  September  1777,  and  was  occupied  by  them  until  June  1778;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified  here  in  the  same  year,  and  here,  in  1787,  was  framed 
the  present  constitution  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United  Stales,  Philadelphia 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  under  the  new  constitution  until  the  year  1800. 

The  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  southeast 
of  theBlueEidge,  ishighly  productive,  and  contains  several  flouriahing  towns.  The  borough 
of  FranMbrd,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  seatof  numerous  manufiicturing  establishments,  includ- 
ing several  cotton-mills,  calico  print-works  and  bleacheries,  woollen-mills,  iron-"works,  &c. 
HerearealsoauArsenalof  the  United  States,  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  belonging  to  the  Friends. 
At  Bristol,  a  neat  town,  prettily  situated  on  tjie  Delaware,  is  a  Manual  labour  Collegiate 
Institution.  Germantown,  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  town,  with  4311  inhabitants,  contaming 
a  bank,  some  manulactures,  &,c.,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mennonists  in  America,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  British  and  American  forces  on  the  4tfi  of  October,  1777.  Manyunk,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  has  the  command  of  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been  applied  to  manu- 
fiicturing purposes.  T^ere  are  here  about  30  mills,  and  tlie  population  exceeds  1000.  Read- 
ing is  a  prosperous  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
Union  Canal.  Its  favourable  situation  as  the  dep6t  of  a  highly  cultivated!  district,  has  been 
improved  by  its  industrious  inhabitants,  and  Reading  is  the  centime  of  an  active  trade  and  the 
Beat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry ;  it  is  particularly  noted  for  the  manu&cture  ot 
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hats.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  was  originally  settled  by  Germans;  several  news, 
papers  are  still  printed  here  in  llmt  languag'e,  though  English  is  generally  underetood. 
Population,  5S56. 

The  region  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susiiuehanna  is  still  more  favourably  distiu- 
guished  for  its  fertility,  populousness,  and  wealth,  and  it  contains  extensive  flouj-mills,  with 
numerous  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  iron-works,  &c.  West  Chester  is  a  neiit 
and  flourishing  town,  in  tlie  fertile  valley  of  the  Brandywine,  which  affords  numerous  mill- 
eeats.  Here  are  an  Academy,  a  Female  Seminary,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  &c.  A 
branch  rail-road  of  nine  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Columbia  xail-coad. 
The  population  is  ahout  1500.  The  bailie  of  the  Brandywine  was  fought  near  this  place  in 
1777,  and  lo  the  north  is  Valley  Forge,  in  which  were  the-winter  quarters  of  the  American 
army  in  1778.  The  city  of  Lancaster,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated Conesloga  valley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  State ;  the  streets  are  regular, 
and  among  the  public  buildings  are  12  churches,  an  academy,  &c  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
extensive,  and  me  manufactures  various  and  considerable ;  it  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  rifies,  lor  its  coaches  and  rail-road  Cftrs,  stockings,  saddlery,  &c.  Among  tlie  nuineroua 
journals  printed  here  there  are  several  in  llie  German  language.  The  population  amounts 
to  7704.  Lancaster  is  connected  with  Philadelphia  and  Harriahurg  by  rail-roads,  and  with 
the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  by  a  canal.  Ephrata,  in  the  vicinity,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  a  German  sect  who  established  themselves 
here  in  1738,  and.held  their  property  in  common;  they  erected  a  large  huilding  called  the 
kloster,  or  monastery,  containing  a  number  of  small  cells,  and  generally  practised  celibacy, 
though  marriage  was  ratlier  discountenanced  than  forbidden.  The  society,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  labour  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  was  for  some  time  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances, and  bad,  beside  several  chapels  and  hroUiers'  and  sisters'  houses,  numerous  mills  and 
work-shops;  their  school  was  also  highly  esteemed,  and  several  religious  works  were  issued 
from  their  press.  Most  of  them  are  now  married,  and  although  the  property  of  the  society 
is  still  held  in  common,  the  members  apply  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  to  their  own  use. 
The  principal  settlement  of  this  sect  is  now  at  Snowhiil  in  Franklin  county.  In  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  beyond  the  Suaqueharma,  is  York,  with  4816  inhabitants.  An  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  State  for  continuing  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road, 
which  passes  through  York,  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  near  Williamsport,  thus  con- 
necting this  town  with  Philadelphia  on  Uie  one  side  and  Baltimore  on  the  other.  Gettys- 
burg contains  Pennsylvania  College  and  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Crossing  the  Blue  itidge  we  enter  a  fine  valley,  extending  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  Delaware,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kitta- 
tiimy  range,  possessing  a  highly  fertile  soil  under  high  cultivation,  with  considerable  mineral 
wealtli,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  numerous  outlets  by  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylki!!, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac,  This  district  contains  a  dense,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
t^rioultural  population ;  there  is  a  great  number  of  flour-mills  and  iron-works  in  the  valley, 
Boston,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  tlie  Delaware,  and  the  termination  of  the  Morris 
canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  corn- 
trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  and  of  its  continuation  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  best  flour  markets  in  the  country.  The  Lehigh  and  its  tributary  streams  supply  an 
abundance  of  water-power,  and  there  are  in  the  borough  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
18  flouivmiUs,  4  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  borough 
contains  Eve  churches,  a  manual  labour  collegiate  institution,  a  library  with  a  raineralogical 
cabinet,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3700,  but  at  present  is  about  5000.  Bethlehem, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  stands  on  the  Lehigh  above 
Easton,  and  occupies  a  fine  situatbn  rising  from  the  river;  tlie  borough  is  neatly  built  upon 
three  streets,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  and  a  celebrated  female  seminary.  Population, 
34S0,  Nazareth,  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  is  also  a  Moravian  village,  AllentoVn,  fiirther 
up  the  river,  with  2200  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  is  a  well-built,  busy,  and  thriving  town.  Lebanon,  a  flourishing  town,  whose  popula- 
tion increased  from  1437  in  1820,  to  3555  in  1830,  is  the  depflt  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
which  also  contains  a  great  number  of  iron-works.  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  a  plain  which  gradually  swells  above  the 
town  to  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  river  and  tlie  adjacent  country.  The  Stale- 
house  is  a  peat  and  commodious  building,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  flne  prospect, 
embracing  rich  valleys,  bold  hills,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  plan  of 
the  town  IS  regular;  the  population,  4311,  Beyond  the  Susquehannaare  the  thriving  tovras 
of  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  the  former  containing  3707,  and  the  latter  2793  inb^itants, 
Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College. 

The  region  north  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  between  the  Susquehanna  end  Dela- 
ware, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  one  just  reviewed,  in  its  external  aspect  and  in  the 
character  of  its  products.  Although  it  contains  some  highly  fertile  valleys,  the  surface  is 
generally  nigged,  and  many  of  the  hills  ere  rocky  and  stenle.    The  eastern  part  is  at  present 
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eliieBy  valuable  for  the  lumber  afforded  by  its  dense  forests,  but  the  central  portion  is  the 
region  of  the  antbracile  coal  mines,  of  whicli  we  have  already  given  some  account.  Since 
this  coal  has  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  this  tract,  before  almost  unoccupied,  has  received 
a  large  accession  of  inhabitants,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  profitable  industry.  Iron  has  also 
recently  been  found  here.  Potlsville  on  the  Schuylkill,  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  and 
Wilkesbarce  on  the  Susquehanna,  are  the  principal  towns.  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild 
district,  and  the  site  is  uneven,  but  it  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  its  population, 
which  in  1825  did  not  exceed  300,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  3330.  Mauch  Chunk,  first  settled 
in  1^1,  is  also  built  on  very  broken  ground,  but  in  addition  to  the  coal  trade  it  enjoys  the 
advantag-e  of  an  extensive  water-power  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  ils 
population  at  present  exceeds  2000.  Wilkesbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, whose  rural  beauty  and  peaceful  shades,  once  stained  with  bitrad  and  desolated  with 
fire,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  deathless  muse;  the  geographer,  however,  must  record 
that  it  is  one  of  tlie  great  coal  deposits  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  Wilkes- 
barre is  2233.  Honesdale,  at  the  head  of  the  Lacfea^axen,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Sun- 
bury,  although  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cool 
region,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  fertile  plain  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Westward  of  the  portion  of  the  State  already  described,  and  reaching  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountain,  lies  a  strip  of  mountainous  country  about  50  miles  in  width,  which  extends  quite 
across  the  breadth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  mountain  ranges  broken 
through  by  tlie  Juniata  and  the  West  Branch,  and  is  in  general  extremely  rugged  and  unsuited 
to  cultivation ;  but  il  includes  many  fine  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tract  between  Che  Worth  and  West  Branch  is  occupied  by  fine  forms,  yielding  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  none  in  the  State.  The  remainder  of  the  mountain  region  south  of  the  West 
Branch,  is  stored  with  valuable  ores  of  iron,  yielding  a  metal  of  the  best  quality ;  the  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  and  Juniata  iron  are  highly  esteemed;  the  annual  produce  in  1832  was  about 
20,000  Ions  of  pig-iron,  and  7000  tons  of  bloom.  There  are  no  largo  towns  in  this  section, 
but  Williamsport  and  Lewisburg  on  the  West  Branch,  Bellefbnte  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and 
Lewiston  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Juniata,  are  growing  towns,  and  Holidaysbufg  derives 
importance  from  its  situation  at  the  termination-of  the  canal  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Bedford  chalybeate  springs,  further  aoutli,  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer,  oa 
account  of  their  elevated  and  cool  situation.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  section  the  coal 
and  salt  formation  seems  U>  have  intruded  itself  into  the  region  east  of  the  Alleghany,  as 
those  minerals  are  found  on  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  and  on 
Wills'  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac. 

West  of  tJie  Alleghany,  the  surface  of  the  country,  although  generally  undulating  and 
varied,  is  rarely  rugged,  or  unfit  for  cultivation.  Thedescent  from  the  Alleghany  Mountain 
is  gradual,  and  the  whole  region  is  elevated  from  80O  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  iron  of  the  central  mounCaiDOUS  region,  it  adds  inexhaustible  stores  of  bituminous  coal 
and  salt,  and  agricultural  advantages  equd  to  any  part  of  the  State.  The  white-pine  forests 
of  ils  northwestern  section  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  valuable  lumber,  30,000,000  feet  of 
which  are  annually  transported  down  the  Alleghany.  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  mines  at 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  bushel,  and  beside  furnishing  a  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  is  transported  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  the  intermediate  places,  where  it 
is  sold  at  from  5  to  10  dollars  a  ton ;  it  is  spread  over  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles.  Woo! 
and  live  slock,  and  wheat  are  also  staples  of  this  region,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive, 
Pittsburg,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  inland  city  in  the 
country,  is  built  partly  upon  a  low,  alluvial  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Alleghany,  and  partly  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  those  two  rivers.  The  city  proper  inclodea 
only  the  tract  between  the  rivers,  but  as  the  little  towns  of  Birmingham,  Allegheny  town, 
&c.  really  form  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  they  must  properly  he  included  in  its  description.  Per- 
haps its  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  world;  commanding  a  navigation  of  aliout  50,000  miles, 
which  gives  it  access  to  the  most  fertile  region  on  the  fece  of  the, globe;  surrounded  by 
inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals ;  connected  by  artificial  works  which  top  the 
great  natural  harrier  on  the  east,  with  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  on  one 
side,  and  by  others  not  less  extensive,  with  those  great  inland  seas  that  already  bear  on  their 
bosoms  the  trade  of  industrious  millions,  Pittsburg  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  centres  of  population,  industi7,and  wealth  in  the  United  States,  The  popu- 
lation of  tlie  place  in  1800  was  about  1600;  in  1820, 10,000;  in  1830,  1^000,  of  which  the 

y  P  p  comprised  12,568,  and  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  35,000.  In  1833  there 
w  1  90  steam-engines,  and  in  1835  the  number  was  stated  to  be  120;  10  large  foun- 
d  and  engine  factories,  with  numerous  small  v/orks;  9  rolling-mills,  6  cotton  establish- 

n  nl  w  tl  20,000  spindles  and  116  looms,  6  white-lead  factories,  5  extensive  and  several 
em  lie  h  weries,  6  saw  and  4  grist-mills,  and  10  glass-works,  with  brass  founderies,  steel 
n  a  ut  t  les,  tanneries,  salt-worlts,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  agricultural 
rapl  n  ,  &c.  are  among  the  300  manufacturing  establishments  of  Pittsburg.  Of  its  trade 
we   an  g   e  no  satisfactory  details.    The  city  is  regularly  built,  hut  the  clouds  of  smoke  in 
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which  it  is  constantly  enveloped,  give  it  ratlier  a  dingy  appearance ;  in  the  rear  of  the  plain 
tin  which  it  stands,  rise  on  aU  sides  gently  eloping' hills,  anbrdiug  numerous  agreeable  sites 
commanding  delightful  riews  of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the  pablic  establishments 
here  are  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
plot  of  31  acres,  containing  a  magazine  of  arms,  a  powder  magazine,  an  armoury  with  the 
necessary  worlt-sliopa,  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  &e, ;  the  Westorn  Penitentiary  of  the 
Slate,  the  Western  University,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  50 
churches  and  places  of  worship,  55  Sunday-schools,  60  common  and  12  select  schools,  &c. 
A  steam-engine  supplies  the  city  with  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  site  of  Pitts- 
burg was  first  occupied  as  the  French  Port  Duquesne,  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  which  the 
British  and  Colonial  troops  under  General  Braddock  suffered  a  diBaetrous  defeat  in  1755. 
Fort  Pitt  was  allerwards  built  here  by  the  English.  In  the  district  (o  the  south  of  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Brownsville,  and  Union  are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son College. 

Below  Pittsburg,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Ohio,  is  the  village  of  Economy  founded  by  the 
sect  of  Harmonists,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp;  they  were  about  900  in  number  in  1832, 
when  a  number  of  them  seceded  and  joined  Count  Leon,  who  claimed  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
from  Heaven  to  establish  a  Zion  in  the  west.  The  Harraonista  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  are  not  permitted  to  marry ;  they  have  a  number  of  mills,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  industry  and  sobriety.  The  followers  of  Count  Leon  settled  at  Philippsburg,  oppo- 
site Beaver,  but  the  society  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  great  water-power  aSbrded 
by  the  falls  of  that  stream.  Numerous  mills  and  manufiwturing  establishments  have  recently 
boon  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  village,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  ccBuplelion  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  canals,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  of  this  place.  Butler  and 
Franklin  to  the  north,  Blossburg  on  the  Tioga,  and  Farcandaville  on  the  West  Branch,  are 
growing  towns;  Meadville  is  the  seat  of  a  collage.  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  protected  by  several  piers ;  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Presqu'isle,  or  Peninsula,  on  account  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  town;  the  neck,  however,  baa  lately  been  washed  away,  converting 
the  peninsula  into  on  island,  and  affording  a  double  channel  into  the  harbour,  which  is  acces 
sible  to  the  largest  lake  vessels. 

4.  Detaieare  Stale. 

Delaware  has  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  tlie  east,  Maryland  on 
the  soutii  and  west,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  north.  Extending  from  38"  27'  to  39°  50'  N. 
lat.,  it  is  92  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  10  to  36  miles  in  breadth,  with  an 
area  of  2120  square  miles.  It  is  tlie  smallest  State  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  point  of  population  is  even  inferior  to  that  State.  The  sur&ce  forms 
an  almost  perfect  level,  which  in  the  southern  part  is  marshy,  and  in  the  north  is  slightly 
undulating ;  it  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  Delaware  and  the  ocean,  but  in  the  southwest 
sends  off  the  Nanticoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  principal  river  is  tlie  Brandywine, 
which  is  a  fine  mill-stream.  At  Wilmington,  it  receives  Christiana  creek  from  the  west, 
and  their  united  waters  form  the  harbour  of  Wilmington.  Along  the  Delaware,  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  is  a  strip  of  rich  clayey  soil,  which  produces  large  timber  and  is  well  adapted 
to  tillage ;  in  general  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  Bog-iron  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  two  forges  and  a  furnace.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Dela- 
ware is  inconsiderable,  bat  an  active  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  There  were  in  the  State, 
in  1833,  15  cotton-mills  with  25,000  spindles,  producing  annually  1,350,000  lbs,  of  yarn ;  6 
machine-shops,  2  founderies,  end  one  rolling-mill;  2  woollen  manufectories;  30  tanneries; 
8  paper-mills;  2  powder-mills  producing  about  1,100,000  lbs,;  20  quercitron  mills;  72  flour- 
mills,  23  of  which  are  merchant-mills,  and  produce  annually  96,000  barrels  of  fiour  and 
55,000  of  Indian-corn  meal ;  40  saw-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  a 
highly  important  work,  from  its  connecting  those  two  great  estuaries  by  a  channel  navigable 
by  eea-vessels ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  66  feet  wide,  and  nearly  14  miles  in  length ;  it  has  two 
tide  and  two  lift-locks,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  2,200,000  dollars.  Here  is  also 
a  rail-road  extending  across  the  State  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  to  Prenchtown  on 
Elk  river,  16^  miles  long ;  and  tJio  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  rail-road  now  in  progress 
forms  a  link  in  the  route  which  is  to  unite  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  in  1627,  and  was  called 
New  Swedeland.  The  Dutch,  however,  afterward  annexed  it  to  their  colony  of  New 
Netherlands,  and  with  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1664,  In  1683  the 
Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Penn,  and  it  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till  1778, 
Ihoiijh  fiom  1701  with  a  distinct  legislative  assembly.     It  was  generally  styled,  till  the 
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period  of  the  revoluUon,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  upon  Delaware.  A  new  constitution  of 
government  was  adopted  in  1S31.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreeentatives.  The  former  are  chosen  for  four 
years,  three  from  each  county ;  the  latter  for  two  years,  seven  from  each  county ;  one  session 
IS  held  every  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  is  ever  after  inelig-ible.  The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  22,  who  has  resided  one  year  within  the  State,  and  paid  a  county-tas ;  and  every 
ivhite  male  citizen  under  the  age  of  23  yeais  and  of  the  age  of  21,  is  entitled  lo  vote, 
though  not  having  paid  a  tax.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  State  is  divided  into  school  districts,  which  are  authorised  to 
lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  flreeHSchoals,  and  the  income  of  the  school-fiind  of  180,000  dol- 
lars is  divided  among  those  districts  that  raise  a  sum  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fund  ;  the  number  of  school  districts  is  133.  There  are  several  academies  in 
the  State,  and  a  college  at  Newark.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  form  the  maas  of 
the  population;  there  are  also  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Friends. 
Delaware  is  divided  into  three  Counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  Hundreds. 

Coumips.  I'oijulntion  Cimnly  Towns. 

Ncw<>.sde ai),7ao ^wT-'^^' 

Kent   iy,nl3 Dover. 

Sussex a?, 115 Georgetown. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 59,m 8,887 

leOO 04,273 6,153 

1810 72,674  ......  4,177 

1820 72,749 4,509 

1830 76,748 3,2^3. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brandywme  and 
Christiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  most  important  in  the  State,  It  contains 
an  arsenal,  hospital,  13  churches,  &c.,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  water-wurka  on  the 
Bcaodyivine.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  it  sends  several  ships  to  the  whale-fishery  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100  mills  and  manufactories,  producmg  fioui,  paper, 
iron-ware,  powder,  aiid  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  Brandy  wine  flour-miJIs  are  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  The  population,  which  in  1830  was  6628,  is  now 
about  10,000.  Newcastle,  below  Wilmington,  is  a  little  village  at  the  termination  of  the 
rail-road.  Dover,  (lie  seat  of  government,  contains  the  Slate-house,  and  about  1500  inhab- 
ilants.  Lewistown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  front  of  which  has  been  erected  the 
Delaware  Breakwater.  The  work  consists  of  two  piers,  an  ice-breaker  1500  l%et  in  length, 
and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long,  not  yet  fully  completed  ;  estimated  cost  2,316,950  dollars, 

5.  Slate  of  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outlines,  except  on  the  north,  where 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  constitutes  its  frontier,  which  is  coincident  with  tliat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  south,  the  Potomac,  with  a  winding  channel  and  a  circuitous  general  course, 
iKcending  with  many  deviations  from  89°  15'  to  39°  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  approaches  U) 
withm  three  miles  of  the  northern  border,  and  then  agam  descending  by  an  equally  devious 
route  to  the  lat.  of  38°,  is  its  limitary  stream.  The  main  body  of  the  eastern  section  is 
hounded  by  an  imaginary  line  separating  it  from  the  Delaware  State  ;  but  a,  narrow  strip, 
projecting  eastward  to  the  sea,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State  and  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  running  quite  through  the  State  from  north  to  South,  adds  to  the  irregu 
larity  of  its  oonformatbn.  The  whole  area  of  Maryland  is  rather  more  than  13,600  square 
miles,  but  its  land  area  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  section  of  the  State 
lying  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  locally  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  whole  tract, 
which  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Ocean  and  its  two  great  inland  arms,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  has  been  appropriately  named  by  Darby  (lie  Chesapeake  peninsula.  In- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  State,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  this  peninsula  is  180  miles  in  length,  from  Elklon  to  Cape  Charles,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  5000  square  miles ;  the  neck  between  the  enclosing  bays  is  only  about  15  miles 
wide,  but  as  it  stretches  south,  it  expands  gradually  to  the  width  of  70  miles  in  its  central 
part,  whence  it  again  contracts  until  it  terminates  in  a  long,  narrow  tongue  about  50  miles 
in  length  by  10  broad.  Chesapeake  Peninsula  contains  no  considerable  elevation;  it  con- 
si?tsot  an  e.xleii'-ive  level  but  little  raised  abovothesea,  and  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  sand 
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and  clay.  The  western  coast  is  deeply  indenled  by  numerous  spacious  gulfs,  such  as  Poco- 
moke,  Nanticoke,  Choplank,  Chester,  and  Elli  River  bays,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and 
a.ffbrding  great  lacilities  for  navigation.  The  features  of  the  eastern  coast  present  a  striking 
contrast.  "  Between  tlie  ocean  and  the  cultivable  portion  of  the  country,  there  is  a  pro- 
longed sandy  beach  varying  from  a,  few  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of-a  mile  and  upwards 
in  breadth,  and  extending  Uie  whole  length  of  the  conatwitJiout  a,  single  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
from  Indian  Eiver  m  Delaware,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chincoteague  Island  in  Vir- 
ginia, Between  this  beach  and  the  main  lajid  lies  Smepusent  Bay,  from  one  to  4  or  5  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  30  in  length.  It  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  navigable  only  to  a  short 
distance  above  South  Point,  at  the  lower  end  of  Sinepusent  neck."  Some  inlets  which 
iormerly  existed  in  this  beach  and  admitted  the  sea,  are  now  closed,  and  the  waters  of  tlin 
bay  have  become  comparatively  fresh.  The  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  consists  of  another 
peninsula,  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  below  Uie  line  of  the  river 
ftdls,  which  extends  from  above  Port  Deposit  to  above  Georgetown.  It  closely  resembles  the 
tract  already  described  in  its  general  features.  West  of  this  region,  a  well-defined  moun- 
tain-range of  no  great  elevation  stretclies  across  the  State;  and  furtlier  west  we  reach  in 
succession  the  Southeast  Mountain,  terminating  at  Sugar  Ixiaf  Mountain  on  the  Potomac; 
Cotoctin  Mountain,  reaching  the  same  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing 
it  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  Kittatinny,  crossing  it  at  Hancock ;  Rugged  Mountain,  Will's 
Mountain,  and  other  detached  cliaina,  and  the  great  Alleghany  ridge  traversing  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  great  expanse  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  principally  in  Maryland;  its  entrance,  between 
Cape  Cliarles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  is  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  lies  from  east  to 
west;  but,  on  penetrating  the  land,  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  stretches  from 
south  to  north  over  a  distance  of  180  miles,  with  a  width  in  the  southern  part  of  from  20  to 
30  miles,  and  in  the  northern  of  about  ten,  throwing  off  on  both  sides  numerous  wide  arms, 
,  which  form  deep  indentations  ia  its  eastern  and  western  coasts ;  it  is  throughout  deep  and 
navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  it  receives  a  great  many  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
tlie  principal  are  from  Virginia ;  its  area  is  about  3500  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna  has 
the  lower  port  of  its  course  in  Maryland ;  the  tide  reaches  Port  Deposit,  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  above  which  there  are  falls.  The  Patapsco  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  rthich  ftlls  into  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  below  Baltimore.  The  Patuxent,  the  principal  river  of. the  Western 
Shore,  is  a  wide  stream  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Potomac,  and  navigable  to  Notting- 
ham, about  50  miles,  for  large  vessels.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco- 
TOoke,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  navigable  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  Monocaoy,  Antietnra, 
and  Conecocheague,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryknd. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Maryland  contains  an  abundance  of  the  valuable  materials  of 
industry.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in,  two  principal  fields ; 
the  Cumberland  field,  extending  from  Will's  Creek  to  the  head  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is 
ftom  five  to  seven  miles  wide  by  about  60  in  length,  covering  an  area  of  400  square  miles, 
the  coal  is  in  beds  of  from  3  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning  ttasily 
with  a  bright  and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little  residue.  'The  Youghiogeny  field 
lies  west  of  the  great  Back  Bone  or  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  has  beds  of  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  the  bog  ore  occurs  in  the  southern  par)  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  where  it  is  extensively  worked ;  brown  and  hone  ores,  which  work  easily 
and  yield  an  average  of  fi'om  40  lo  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  are  found  in  the  low  tract  on  the 
Western  Shore.  In  the  region  west  of  the  low  country  the  titaniferous  iron  ore  is  found  on 
Deer  Creek,  and  the  Monocacy  valley  contains  the  specular  ore;  beyond  the  Cotoctin  the 
pipe  or  limestone  ore,  yielding  metal  of  excellent  quality,  occurs,  and  in  the  Youghiogeny 
district  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  ore.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  found  in  the 
Monocacy  valley,  but,  although  very  easy  of  reduction,  it  is  used  only  ia  making  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce.  Red  and  yellow  ochre  and  chrome  ores,  alum-earUi 
and  copperas  ores,  are  Ibund  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  porcelain-earth  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  corner,  and  there  are  extensive  clay  deposits,  which  furnish  a  valuable  material 
for  the  manuSiotory  of  stone-ware,  common  pottery,  glazed-ware,  and  fire-bricks.  Epsom 
salt,  shell  marl,  lime,  manganese,  and  valuable  marbles,  also  occur. 

Indian-corn  and  wheat  are  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  the  latter  is 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation  so  precarious  a  resource,  that  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  the  principal  produce.  The  same  articles,  witli  tobacco,  are  the  staples  of  tlie  western 
section,  and  on  the  newly-cleared  lands  of  the  moanlainous  district,  where  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.haa  lately  been  commenced,  the  bright-leaf  staple  is  produced.  The  fine  tracts 
in  this  district  which  are  called  the  Glades,  are  broad,  moist  valleys,  forming  productive 
meadows  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Of  34,105  hhds.  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Baltimore  ii 
1,835,  24,930  hhds.  were  the  produce  of  the  State :  the  flour  inspected  in  the  same  citv 
imounted  to  §10,600  bbls.  and  21,333  hali-barrels,  with  1405  hhds.  and  4301  barrels  ot 
Indian-corn  meal,  and  4807  barrels  of  rye  liour.     The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  coii- 
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Biderable,  including  cotton  and  woollen  gtioie,  iron-vrare,  sheet  copper,  pottery  and  stowe- 
ware,  piper,  glass,  chemicals,  &c. ;  our  iiitbrmatbn  in  respect  to  the  amount  a.nd  value  of 
iheir  products  is  extremely  meagre.  A  committee  of  the  New  Yorlt  convention  states  the 
number  of  cotton-milla  in  1831  to  have  Ijeen  23,  with  upwards  of  47,000  spindles,  and  1002 
looms,  producing  annually  1,100,000  pounds  of  yarn  mid  7,649,000  yarda  of  cloth,  and  con- 
suming 3,006,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Another  committee  of  the  same  convention  gires 
returns  from  sis  furnaces  producing  3163  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  1259  tons  of  castings;  but 
from  the  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  we  gather  that  5800  tons  of  iron  of 
the  value  of  400,000  dollars,  were  made  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Western  Shore 
alone,  in  1834,  Fram  the  same  report  it  appears  that  1,100,000  pounds  of  Epsom  sa!t  of 
the  value  of  45,000  dollars;  chrome  yellow  of  the  value  of  50,000  dollars;  50,000  pounds 
of  blue  vitriol ;  red  and  yellow  ochre  of  the  value  of  2000  dollars;  copperas  of  the  value 
of  6000  dollars ;  75,000  dollars  worth  of  elum,  and  50,000  dollars  worth  of  fire-brick  are 
annually  produced  in  the  Slate,  and  that  Iho  pottery,  sEone-ware,  and  glazed-ware  of  Mary, 
land  are  largely  exported. 

The  herring  and  shad  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returns,  consti- 
tuting an  important  article  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  home  consumption ;  there  were  inspected 
in  Baltimore,  in  1835,  40,711  barrels  and  908  half-barrels  of  herrings,  5505  barrels  and 
287  half-barrels  of  shad,  and  15,917  barrels  and  1662  haJf-barrels  of  mackerel.  The  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  outlets  of  large  tracts  of  produc- 
tive country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States,  whose  consumption  is  also 
in  part  supplied  through  the  same  channels.  Her  imports  from  Jbreign  countries  amounted, 
in  1834,  to  4,647,483  doUacs ;  her  exports  to  2,14.^,899  dollars,  and  her  coasting  trade  is  also 
valuable.  The  dipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  to 
87,442  tons.  The  canals  and  rail-roads  of  Maryland  are  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg,  340  miles ;  it  is  already 
completed  to  above  William  sport,  105  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cumberland,  185  miles,- 
an  appropriation  of  3,000,000  dollars  having  recently  been  made  by  the  State,  to  enable  the 
Company  to  finish  this  section  of  the  work.  The  canal  is  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  wide, 
but  in  some  places  is  contracted  to  50,  and  in  others  expanded  to  100  or  150 ;  the  depfli  is  6 
feet ;  rise  to  Williamsport,  853  feet,  overcome  by  44  locks,  100  feet  long,  by  15  wide ;  there 
are,  in  this  distance,  119  culverts,  5  aqueducts,  above  Georgetown,  one  of  which  is  516  feet 
in  length,  and  one  at  that  place,  1714  feet  long;  the  culverts,  aqueducts,  and  locks,  ace  all 
built  of  solid  stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  lime;  the  cost  of  this  worit,  thus  fer,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  4,100,000  dollars.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  also  appropri- 
ated 1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  branches  to  !feltimore  and  Annapolis.  The  Susque- 
hanna  Caaal,  extending  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  is  in  progress.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  is  completed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  80  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Winchester  Rail-road ;  the  work  is  now  going  on  towards  Cumberland,  and  an  appropriation 
of  3,tkl0,000  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  aid  in  its  completion.  A  branch  has  been 
constructed  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  from  a  point  about  13  miles  from  Balti- 
more. Number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  the  road  in  1835,  97,758;  tons  of  merchandise 
73,634;  receipts,  263,368  dollars ;  expenses,  156,204  dollars ;  there  are  1140  burden  cars, 
and  44  passenger  cars,  with  seven  locomotive  engines,  eriiployed  on  the  road.  It  has  been 
Bscertained  by  surveys,  to  be  practicable  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  2278  feet,  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes.  The 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Rail-road  is  chiefly  in  this  State ;  the  whole  distance  is  92  miles ; 
from  Baltimore,  by  Havre  de  Grace,  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  53  miles;  the  Susquehanna 
will  he  crossed  by  a  steam-ferry-boat;  the  work  is  nearly  completed.  The  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Rail-road  extends  from  Baltimore,  by  York,  to  the  Susquehanna,  75  miles,  and 
is  also  approaching  its  completion.  A  rail-road  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  Pocomoiie  Bay,  is  about  lo  be  constructed,  and  the  State  has  voted  1,000,000  dollara  towards 
its  execution. 

Maryland  wasfirstsettledby  Roman  Catholics.  Thatsectbeingperaecutcd  in  England,  Lord 
Baltimore,  one  of  its  members,  formed  a  plan  to  remove  to  America.  He  "isited  and  explored 
the  country,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  making  preparations  for  the  emi- 
gration. His  son  obtained  the  grant  of  the  territory  designed  for  his  fathej,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Q,ueen  of  Charles  I.  ile  appointed 
his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  colony,  who  set  sail  in  1633,  with  200  settlers, 
principally  Catholics.  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  St, 
Mary's,  on  the  Potomac.  The  colony  was  increased  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  territories,  who  were  attracted  by  the  .toleration  here  given  lo  all  reli- 
gions, and  it  began  to  flourish,  but  was  soon  disturbed  by  Indian  wars  and  rebellions.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  found  themselves  outnumbered,  and 
became  subject  to  the  persecution  which  they  had  fled  from  at  home.  These  troubles,  how- 
over,  were  allayed  at  iJie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.    At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
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charter  of  the  colony  waa  set  aside,  and  the  government  aissumed  by  the  tfown ;  but  in  1716, 
Ilie  proprietor  was  restored  to  his  rigiila.  At  the  beginnbg  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  is  styled  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  nine  from  the  Western 
find  six  &om  the  Eastern  Shore,  elected  for  the  term  of  ftya  yuars,  by  a  college  of  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  House  of  Delegates  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  within  the  State 
during:  the  year  preceding-  the  election,  enjoying  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  are  elected  annually  by  the  General  Assembly ;  the  judicial  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  A  law  in 
favour  of  primary  schools  was  passed  in  1825,  and  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  in 
some  of  the  counties.  There  is  a  free  school  flind  of  50,000  dollars,  belonging  to  difierenl 
counties,  and  appropriated  to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  small 
school  fund  belonging  to  the  Stale,  are  also  applied  to  the  same  object.  The  State  also  grants 
annually  a  sum  of  5000  dollars  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  a  farther  sum,  amounting 
in  1835  to  19,600  dollars,  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools.  The  colleges  are  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore,  Mount  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsbur^, 
and  Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore.  The  Academical  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  also  another  medical  school, 
styled  the  Washington  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Episco- 
palians, and  Methodists,  are  the  prevailing  sects;  and  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  German 
Reformed,  and  Friends,  are  pretty  numerous.  There  are  also  some  Universal ista,  Lutherans, 
Swede nborgians,  Tunkers,  and  Mennonisls. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  on  the  Eastern,  and  eleven 
on  the  Western  Shore.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  121,617 ;  in  1830. 
it  had  sunk  to  119,473;  that  of  the  Western  Shore,  on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  from 
375,733,  to  327,568.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  447,040,  155,932  were  blacks. 
The  number  of  slaves  had  lessened,  from  111,502  in  1810,  to  103,933  in  1830. 
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Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790    -     ■ 

319,728    -    -    - 

-    -     -     103,036 

1800    -    ■ 

341,548    -    -    - 

-    -    -    105,635 

1810 

.    -    -    -    -    380,546    -    -    - 

-    -    -    111,503 

1820    -    ■ 

■    -    -    -    -    407,350    -    -    - 

-    -    -    107,398 

1830    -    ■ 

.    .    -    .    .    447,040    -    -    - 

-    -    -    102,994. 

The  Eastern  Shore  enjoys  great  fecllities  for  transportation,  and  is  very  healthful,  yet  the 
emigration  from  it  has  been  so  great  as  to  diminish  its  population  of  late  years.  The  prin- 
eipd  town  is  Easton,  with  a  population  of  2000;  Chestertown  and  Elbton  ate  small  villages, 
on  Chester  and  Elk  Rivers,  with  some  trade.  Oxford,  on  Third  Haven  Bay,  below  Easton, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  a  fine,  capacious  harbour;  the  shipping  of 
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he  Nanticoke,  30  miles  from  il 
port,  U,7m. 

he  State,  and,  in  point  of  population,  the 
third  in  the  Union,  stands  on  an  arm 
of  Patapsco  Bay,  abouQ  14  miles  from 
the  Chesapeake,  and  200  from  the  sea, 
b;  the  ship  channel.  The  city  is  plea- 
santly situated,  on  elightly  undulating 
ground,  and  some  of  die  elevations  in 
the  vicinity  command  fine  prospects ;  il 
is  reguiarly  laid  out,  and  well  built,  tlie 
streets  being  generally  spacious,  and 
the  houses  neat  and  commodious.  The 
liaibour  is  capaciouB  and  safe,  and  con- 
sists of  an  inner  basin,  into  which  ves- 
sels of  200  tons  can  enter,  and  an  outer 
harbour,  at  Fell's  Point,  accessible  to 
the  largest  merchant-ships.  The  en- 
B    m  trance  is  commanded  and  defended  by 

Port  M'Henry.  Baltimore  possesses  the 
trade  of  Maryland,  of  part  of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  Slates, 
and  its  inland  communication  has  been  extended  and  faeiliEated,  by  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohb  Rail-road.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  alum,  chrome 
yellow,  pottfery,  &c.,  are  also  carried  on  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  Baltimore  h  the 
greatest  flour  market  in  the  world;  the  annual  inspections  of  flour  amount  to  about  600,000 
barrels.  Its  foreign  trade  has,  however,  somewhat  declined ;  its  shipping  amounted,  in  1833, 
to  50,108  tons.  The  Baitimore  schooners  are  pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  they  are  no  less  fitted  for  trade  than  for  privateering,  in  which  capacity  they 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  last  war.  The  number  of  banks,  m  1834,  was  ten,  with  a 
capital  of  about  7,000,000  dollars.  The  public  buildings  are,  45  churches,  two  hospitals,  a 
penitentiary,  exchange,  the  college  and  university  halls,  &c.  The  Battle  Monument,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  successful  defence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814,  is 
an  elegant  marble  obelisk,  35  feet  high,  on,  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  gallant  a^ir.  The  Washington  Monument  is  the  most  splendid  structure  of  tlie 
kind  in  the  country ;  it  is  a  Doric  column  of  white  marble,  with  a  circular  staircase  inside, 
by  which  you  ascend  to  the  top ;  the  column  is  140  feet  in  height,  and  20  feet  in  diameter  at 
bottom ;  it  stands  upon  a  base  23  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  Exchange  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  866  feet  by  140 ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  it  contains 
some  good  paintings.  The  Public  Fountains,  which  supply  the  city  widi  water,  are  also 
ornamental  constructions.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  are  not  more  distinguished  for  their 
bold  and  persevering  enterprise,  than  for  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners.  In  1765,  there 
were  not  more  than  fifty  houses  on  the  site  of  the  city ;  in  1800,  the  population  had  increased 
to  33,971 :  in  1820,  to  62,738 ;  and  in  1830,  to  80,625.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1814, 
the  British  landed  at  North  Point,  and  drove  in  the  American  advanced  guards;  but  on  the 
14lh,  the  fleet  having  unsuocessfiilly  bombarded  Fort  M'Henry,  the  land  forces  were  ohligea 
to  retreat  to  their  ships. 

The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  800  feet  in  about  30  miles ;  it  ia 
therefore  become  important  for  its  water-poWer,  and  its  valley  is  the  seat  of  numerous  mills. 
The  scenery  is  also  remarkably  wild  and  picturesque.  The  village  of  Eliicott's  Mills,  about 
ten  miles  from  Baltimore,  stretching  for  some  distance  along  the  river,  contains  numerous 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  At  Pikesville,  further  up  the  stream,  there  is  an 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Severn,  three 
miles  from  the  Bay,  is  fJie  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  streets 
divergmg  frcrni  the  State  House  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  State  House  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  which  the  Old  Congress  held  some  of  their  sessbns,  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  which  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  has  been  preserved  unaltered;  here  is  like- 
wise the  State  library  of  10,000  volumes.  Annapolis  is  also  the  seat  of  St  John's  College, 
The  channel  to  the  city  is  narrow  and  difficult.  Population,  2623.  The  Western  Shore 
terminate  in  Point  Lookout,  the  northern  headland  at  the  mouthof  the  Potomac,  and  further 
up  that  river  we  come  to  Piney  Point,  a  clear,  open  cape,  projecting  into  the  Potomac,  here 
about  eight  miles  wide,  and  much  resorted  to  for  bathing. 

Returning  to  Annapolis,  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  Bladensburg,  six  miles  from 
Washington,  and  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  affair  during  the  late  war.  Further  west  is  the 
fine  Monocacy  valley,  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  its  rich  agricultural 
resources,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  and  containing  the  city  of  Frederick.    Frederick  is  the 
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depflt  of  fois  rich  district,  and  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  el  iranc       nd  p      lal   n    t!  e  e      nd 
city  ill  Maryland.     A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oh  o  Ra  1   oad  t    n     at      1  Tl  e 

popQlation  of  this  flourishing'  city  is  7255.  Crossing  the  O  toe  n  M  nt  n  a  det  1  e  1 
riJge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  we  descend  nto  tie  valley  of  tl  at  nan  e  «h  ch 
contains  the  village  of  Middletown,  and  which,  in  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  the  valne 
of  its  agricultural  productions,  rivals  the  valley  of  Frederick.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  here 
called  the  South  Mountain,  is  the  great  limestone  valley,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the 
Kittatinny  valley  of  Pennsylvania.  "  The  soil  is  not  so  deep  as  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
but  is  very  productive;  and  the  basin,  of  which  Hagerstown  is  the  cenlre,  between  Uie 
North  and  South  Mountains,  with  the  smaller  valleys  beyond  as  far  as  Hancockstown,  is 
among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State."  Hagerstown  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  academies,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3371  souls.  Williamsport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague,  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, on  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  ajid  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
"The  portion  of  the  State  commencing  at  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Potomac,  exhibits 
a  succeesion  of  abntpt  hills,  crowned  by  plateaux  of  variable  extent,  sloping  gently  towards 
the  south.  The  soil  of  these  table-lands  is  principally  in  an  ejshausted  condition,  the  elTecta 
of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry,  and  of  continual  washings.  The  best  lands  are  the  patches 
of  niluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of  the  branches,  forming  considerable  valleys,  and  the  alluvial 
flats  on  the  Potomac,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent;  these  consist  of  sandy  and 
clayey  loams,  and  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  or  tobacco."  {Geological  Reporf) 
Cumberland,  the  principal  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  standing  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  great  National  Road,  has  lately  derived  importance  from  its  valuable  coal 
mines,  which  will  soon  be  rendered  accessible  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
A  fine  caual  basin  has  been  constructed  here,  and  measures  have  been  talien  to  connect  the 
coal  mines  with  ifs  waters.  The  Cumberland  Road,  ag  it  is  often  called  from  its  starting 
point,  is  a  Macadamised  road,  crossing  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  United  States  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  reaching  Uie  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  distance  of  125 
miles ;  it  passes  through  Union,  Brownsville,  and  Washington.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  "  In  reference 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coal  districts,"  says  the  Geological  Report  before  quoted, 
"  which  may  be  described  as  hilly,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  upon  them,  being  a  mixture  of  a 
decomposed  slate  and  limestone  with  sand,  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  principally  oats  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Within  a  few  years  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tobacco  plant  has  been  commenced,  and  ia  the  newly  cleared  lands  is  produced 
the  bright-leaf  staple,  which  always  commands  a  high  price.  The  more  moantainous  dis- 
tricts above  the  level  of  the  coal  formation,  present  broad  valleys,  bearing  every  evidence 
of  having  formerly  been  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  now  dried  up  or  drained,  the  waters  of 
which  have  left  behind  them  deep  deposits  of  clayey  loam.  These  beautiful  tracts  of  country 
have  received  the  name  of  Glades,  From  their  elevated  position,  and  their  constant  moist 
condition,  they  form  very  productive  meadows  and  the  most  luxuriant  pastures." 

SuBSKCT.  3. — Soiilkem  Slates. 

This  term  is  applied  in  common  us^ge  to  the  States  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  tlie 
Sabine,  and  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  any  precise  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  conterminous  States. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  Territory,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  are  then  the  component  parts  of  this  great  section,  which,  extending  from 
35°  to  40°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  75°  to  94°  30'  W.  Ion.,  has  an  area  of  above  420,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  3,744,000  souls. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  range  over  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  only  skirt 
the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  States  further  south,  and  they  disappear  entirely  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama.  Almost  the  whole  region,  Uierefore,  forms  a  part  of  IJie  great 
Atlantic  slope,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  it  consists  of  a  vast  level  unbroken  by  any  con- 
siderable swells,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  as  it  recedes  from  the 
coast,  however,  it  begins  gradually  to  rise  into  a  more  elevated,  bolder,  and  more  broken 
surfiice.  A  line  drawn  from  Washington  trough  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  may  be  considered  as  the  western  and  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Low  Country,  beyond  which  the  surface  becomes  hilly,  and  gradually 
passes  into  the  mountainous.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  without  a  single  lofty 
headland  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  land,  and  it  sends  out  numerous  shoals, 
which  often  render  it  inaccessible  to  larger  vessels.  A  chain  of  low  sand-islands  extends 
along  almost  the  whole  coast-line,  affording  an  inland  navigation  for  small  vessolfi,  through 
the  narrow  and  shallow  sounds,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  main  land.  Chesapeake 
Bay  seems  to  bo  the  southern  limit  of  deep  water. 
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Flowing'  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  a  level  country,  and  disemboguing 
into  a  sea  of  shoals,  most  of  the  rivers  of  this  section  south  of  the  bay  above  named,  8to 
characterised  by  sluggish  currents  and  sand-bars  at  their  nioutha.  Aithougli  there  is  nc 
Btream  of  the  Southern  States  that  can  be  ranked  in  point  of  extent  with  the  great  rivers  of 
the  country,  yet  there  are  several  which,  from  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  volume  of 
waters,  would  m  other  countries  he  looked  upon  as  large  rivets,  and  there  is  a  large  number 
which  furnish  useful  na,vigable  channels.  With  the  exeepSion  of  the  few  that  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Ohio,  all  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  Suwannee  flow  southeasterly  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  beyond  that  point  they  descend  southwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  agriculture ; 
indeed  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  commerce  is  principally  in  the  Iiands  of  foreigners 
and  of  their  northerh  countrymen,  from  whom  are  also  received  most  of  the  manufactured 
articles  which  are  consumed.  The  great  staples  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  the  produce  of  this  section,  and  rice  and 
sugar  are  confined  to  its  southern  portion;  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  more 
maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are  raised ;  in  some  districts  grazing  is  more  attended  to,  ond  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  com- 
pose the  wealth  of  the  people.  Gold  is  also  confined  almost  exclusively  to  tiiis  region,  and, 
with  timber  and  naval  stores,  is  to  be  added  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  in  lie  list  of 
exporis.  The  commerce  consists  merely  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  produce,  although 
sugar,  molasses,  tar,  &c.  might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  product  of  manufacturing 
industry;  and  the  importation  of  various  articles  of  rood,  luxury,  dress,  fiirniture,  agriculture 
'implements,  &,c. 

The  population  is  chiefly  of  English  descent,  but  in  some  places  somewhat  mixed.  There 
are  many  descendants  of  lie  French  and  Spanisli,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In 
Louisiana,  French  is  extensively  spoken,  end  the  laws  are  printed  in  that  language  as  well 
as  in  English.  The  negroes,  who  form  about  two-fiflhs  of  the  popuhitbn,  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate caste,  and  are  mostly  held  in  slavery.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous,  although  the 
Choctaws  have  been  recently  removed,  and  the  Creeks  are  now  emigiating,  to  the  Western 
Territory.     The  Cherokees,  Chiokasaws,  and  Seminoles  yet  remain. 

The  inhabitants  are  seldom  collected  together  in  villages  and  towns,  like  iJieir  northern 
countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  manner  over  the  country.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  agricultural  over  commercial  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  chiefly  to  the 
tact  that  the  labour  is  done  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own 
little  fitcms  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  extensive  plantations,  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  who  merely  manages  the  pecuniary  matters,  directs 
operations,  and  oversees  the  labourers.  This  state  of  Ihmgs  has  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet  there  are  so  sreat  individual  differences  that 
no  general  descripllion  will  apply  to  the  Virginian,  the  Carolinian,  and  the  Louisianian. 
Hospitality  and  generosity  are  among  the  favourable  traits  of  the  southern  character.  The 
poorer  class  of  whites  enjoy  less  advantage  in  respect  to  education  and  religious  instruction 
than  tliose  of  tlie  north,  and  are  in  general  less  industrious  and  frugal. 

1.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  largest  and  most  central  State  in  the  Union,  perhaps  the  most  varied  in  her  produc- 
tions, and  the  richest  in  natural  resources,  blessed  with  a  most  happy  climate,  abundantly 
supplied  with  noble  channels  of  communication,  exhibiting  over  her  spacious  bosom  a  pleasant 
interchange  of  the  wildest  and  the  most  lovely  scenes,  Virginia  seems  to  possess  within 
herself  the  elements  of  an  empire.  Nor  to  the  American  heart  are  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  Old  Dominion,  as  she  is  fondly  called  by  her  children,  of  less  interest ; 
the  first  English  colony  planted  in  America,  she  gave  birth  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
his  hones  lie  in  her  soil. 

Virginia  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  east,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  north,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  on  the  west,  and  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
on  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  the  long  tongue  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  peninsular  projection  between  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  ocean,  tie  State  lies  between 
36"  30'  and  39°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75"  40'  and  83°  33'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  breadtJi  of 
about  20O,  and  a  length  of  350  miles,  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  It  ts  the  only 
Slate,  excepting  Pennsylvania,  that  extends  quite  across  the  great  Appalachian  chains, 
and  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  five  or  six  well-defined  mountain  ranges  and  several 
detached  ridges.  Our  account  of  the  dilferent  chains  is  not  as  yet  so  precise  as  we  could 
wish,  but  the  geological  survey  now  going  on  will  throw  fiiU  light  upon  this  important 
geographical  feature  of  the  country.  'The  State  is  often  described  as  divided  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  into  two  great  sections.  Eastern  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia ;  but  the  constitutbn 
lecognizfs  the  division  into  four  sections:  the  Tide-water  Section,  below  the  lower  iidls  o' 
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the  rivers,  the  Middle  Section  between  those  fells  and  the  Blue  Eidge,  the  Great  "Valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Trans- All eghanjan  Section  west  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  1.  The  first  mountains  are  fouuil  in  the  Middle  Section,  which  is  traversed 
bj  a  low  ridge  bearing  the  local  names  of  Southwest,  Carter's,  White-oak  Mountain,  &c., 
and  running  nearly  jmrallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  25  or  30  miles. 
3.  The  Blue  Ridge,  although  pierced  by  the  Potomac,  James,  and  Staunton  rivers,  constitutes 
3.  well-marked  and  continuous  chain  of  260  miles  in  length.  In  general  it  forms  rounded, 
swelling  masses,  but  the  Peaks  of  Otter  shoot  up  in  projectmg  summits,  to  the  height  of 
4260  feet.  3,  The  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mounlain,  enters  the  State  further  west,  under  the 
name  of  the  Great  North  Mounlam,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the  great  plateau  or  tabie-laiid 
of  Virginia,  is  continued  under  various  local  names,  until  it  takes  the  name  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  enters  North  Carolina.  It  is  piaroed  by  the  Potomac  and  the  James  rivers,  running 
eastwardly,  and  by  the  New  River  running  westwardly;  recent  observations  make  White 
Top,  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  about  6000  feet  high.  4.  West  of  this  great  ridge  lie  several 
detached  masses,  which  tiirtlier  examinations  will,  perhaps,  prove  to  form  continuous  chains, 
bearing  the  local  names  of  Sideling  Hill,  Branch  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mountain,  Potla'  Moun- 
tain, &c.  5.  Still  further  west  we  come  lo  tJie  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  Clinch  Mountain 
seems  to  be  a  prolongation :  it  is  a  common  error  to  represent  this  chain  as  the  water-shed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,  whereas  it  is  broken  through  by  the  New  River  in  this 
State,  as  it'  is  by  other  streams  further  north.  Powell's  Mountain  appears  to  be  an  outlier 
of  this  chain,  and  reaches  the  height  of  about  4500  feet,  6.  Westward  of  the  Alleghany 
there  is  a  general  elope  towards  the  west;  but  several  other  considerable  chains  traverse 
this  section;  the  principal  is  the  Laurel  Mountain,  of  ^hich  the  Green  Brier,  Great  Flat 
Top,  and  Cumberland  Mountains  appear  to  form  a  part. 

Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  penetrated  by  fine  rivers  and  streams,  useful  eillier  as  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  or  for  mechanical  purposes.  With  few  exceptbns,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  recipients  of  the  rivers  of  the  State;  those  of  the  eastern  part  flow 
with  an  almost  uniform  southeasterly  course  into  the  Bay,  carrying  with  Uiem  also  all  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Valley,  excepting  only  the  New  River,  and  the  Holston  in  its  extreme 
southern  part  ThePotomacrisesin  the  Great  Back  Bono,  hut  a  few  miles  from  the  Youghio- 
geny,  and  pursuing  a  devious  course,  forces  its  way  through  the  several  intermediate  moun- 
tain chains,  to  the  Middle  Section,  where  it  is  brolten  by  falls,  nine  miles  above  Georgetown ; 
at  this  town  it  meets  the  tide,  and  about  100  miles  below,  after  a  course  of  860  miles,  it 
reaches  the  Chesapeake.  At  Alexandria  it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  it 
gradually  expands,  till,  at  its  mouth,  it  forms  a  broad  estuary  10  miles  in  breadth.  Ships  of 
the  line  ascend  tJi  Washington.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  are  the  South 
Branch,  which  risesnearthe  head-streams  of  James  River,  the  Cacapon,  and  the  Shenandoah, 
which  flows  about  120  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  joins  the  main 
river  at  Harper's  Perry.  "  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,"  says  Mr. 
Jefierson,  "  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very 
high  point  of  land :  on  your  right  comes  down  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain .  an  huniiced  miles,  to  seek  a  vent  On  your  left  approaches  the  Poto- 
mac, in  quest  of  a  passage  also.  In  themoment  of  theu'.iunction,  they  rush  together  against 
the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  on  to  the  sea.  The  distant  finishing  which  nature 
has  given  Co  the  picMire  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  the  foreground  b  wild  and  tremendous. 
For  the  Mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye  through  the  cleil,  a  small 
catch  of  smooth,  blue  horiixin,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  (ho  plain-country,  mviting  you,  as  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach  and  participate  in 
the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself,  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  hap- 
pens actually  to  lead.    You  cross  the 
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Potomac  above  the  junction,  pass  along 
its  side  through  the  base  of  the  Moun- 
tain, for  three  miles  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  fragments  over  yon, 
and  within  about  20  miles  reach  Fred- 
erick and  the  fine  country  around  that." 
The  great  Fails  (_jig.  1130.)  form  one 
of  the  grandest  scenes  which  the  United 
Stales  present.  The  perpendicular  de- 
scent is  seventy-six  feet,  but  the  rapida 
extend  for  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
A  stupendous  projecting  rock,  covered 
with  cedar,  affords  a  spot  from  which 
the  romantic  scenery  and  the  impetu- 
ous dashing  of  the  waters  may  be  con- 
ee,  rolling  over  these  rocks  with  a  hide- 
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The  EappihannocV,  rieing'  in  the  Blue  Ridg-e,  receives  the  Sapid  Ann  from  the  same 
Ridge,  and  billing  over  the  primary  ledge  at  Frederic iisburg,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  then: 
reaches  'he  tide-water.  Vessels  of  140  tons  ascend  to  Frederic kaburg.  York  River,  formec 
by  the  Jnnction  of  the  Pamunlty  and  Mattapony,  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  a  long 
narrow  bay  than  of  a  river;  to  the  junction  of  those  streams,  40  miles  from  the  Bay,  it  IB 
from  two  to  four  miles  wide;  large  vessels  come  up  to  Yorktown,  and  smaller  vessels  some 
distance  above  the  junction,  James  River,  the  principal  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  several  head  streams,  of  which  Jackson's  River  niust  be  considered 
the  main  branch ;  after  having  received  the  Cow  Pasture  and  Calf  Pasture  Rivers  from  the 
north,  it  forces  its  way  tiiroug-h  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  tailing  over  numerous  pitches  meets  the 
tide,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  Richmond,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  140  tons.  Its 
only  considerable  tributary  helow  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Appomattox,  which  carries  seven 
feet  of  water  to  Petersburg,  12  miles.  The  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  are  small  rivers,  which 
unite  in  North  Carolina  to  form  tlie  Chowan.  The  Roanoke  is  formed  in  Virginia  by  the 
junction  of  (he  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  two  rapid  mounlain-str^ms,  which  rise,  the  former 
in  the  North  Mountain,  the  latter  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  the  larger  part  of  its  course  is  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  rivers  of  the  western  section  all  reach  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahek,  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  the  Ohio,  is  formed  in  Virginia,  hy  the  jitnetion  of  the  West  Branch 
and  Tygart's  Valley  River,  and  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  line  it  receives  the  Cheat  River, 
which  descends  from  Greenbrier  Mountain;  this  s^eam  is  navigable  by  boats  for  some  dis- 
tance,  but  the  other  branches  are  broken  by  falls.  Little  Kanawha  rises  in  the  same  district 
with  the  West  Branch  of  the  Monongahek,  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  fells.  The 
Great  Kanawha,  the  principal  river  of  western  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  New  River  until  it  unites  with  Gauley  River.  The 
Greenbrier,  above  the  latter,  and  Elk  and  Coal  Rivers  below  it,  are  its  chief  tributaries ; 
steam-boats  go  up  to  Charleston,  60  miies.  The  Guyandotte  and  Big  Sandy  enter  the  Ohio 
below  the  Kanawha,     The  Holston  and  CiJnch  Rivers  pass  into  Tennessee, 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  boundless ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone, 
marls,  gypsum,  magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  thermal,  chalybeate,  and  sulphuretted 
springs,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soap-stones,  and  sand-stones,  &c.,  are  among  the  trea- 
sures as  yet  for  the  most  part  lying  idle  in  tiie  bowels  of  the  earth.  Mining  industry  has, 
however,  recently  taJien  a  start,  and  will  doubtless  soon  afiord  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  tide-water  section,  we  find  the  first 
coal-field,  which  extends  from  the  Paraunky  by  Richmond  to  the  Appomattox,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  one  or  two  to  eight  miles.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
in  seams  of  enormous  thickness,  being  sometimes  30,  40,  and  even  60  feet  thick,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  have  also  been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Appo- 
mattox. The  coal  of  the  Richmond  basin  is  now  largely  mined,  and  sent  off  in  considerw»le 
quantities.  Anthracite  of  great  purity  is  found  in  the  valley  from  the  Potomac  to  the  JameJ 
River,  south  of  which  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  bitumen,  but  less  than  tliat  of  the 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  by  Prot  W.  B.  Rogers,  semibituminous 
coal.  Beynnd  the  Alleghany,  there  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposits 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  which  derive  additional  value  from  their  being  asso- 
ciated with  not  less  important  bads  of  iron  and  rich  salines.  "At  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  for  14  miles  down  tjie  river,  the  hank  presents  an  uninterrupted  heA  of  highly  bituminous 
coal,  upwards  of  16  feet  thick;"  file  Wheeling  basin  extends  about  30  miles  up  and  down 
the  river,  in  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Another  vast  field  stretches  from  above  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Monongabela,  to  Pittsburg,  and  fiir  beyond,  to  the  northeast,  in  Pennsylvania ;  in  some  places 
the  se^ns  in  this  field  are  from  10  to  IS  feet  thick.  There  is  also  a  valuable  coal-field  on 
the  bead  waters  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potmnac.  "  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  strata 
here  exposed,  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  this  corner  of  the  State,  well 
calculated  to  inspire  astoniriiraent  and  exultation.  Upon  a  stratum  of  valuable  iron  ore,  not 
leas  than  fifteen  feet  in  thicitness,  there  rests  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  upon  which  reposes  a  coal 
seam,  three  feet  thick ;  above  this  another  bed  of  sand-stone,  then  a  two  feet  vem  of  coal ; 
next  sand-stone,  then  another  coal  seam  of  four  feet;  again  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  aud 
over  it  a  seven  feet  vein  of  coal ;  over  this  a  heavy  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  crowning  the  series, 
an  enormous  coal  seam  of  from  15  to  30  feet  in  thickness."  (Prqf.  W.  B.  Rogers's  Geolo- 
gical Heconnoismnce^  Thus  we  have  five  tiers  of  coal  seams  with  an  aggregate  of  irom 
80  to  85  feet.  There  are  also  coal  seams,  associated  with  salt  springs,  on  the  Lilfle  Kanawha, 
and  springs  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  occur  in  the  same  tract.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  is  a 
very  rich  and  extensive  coal-field ;  "  on  the  Coal,  Gauley,  and  other  rivers  in  this  portion  of 
the  west,  the  beds  of  this  mineral  are  frequently  brought  to  view,  and  in  fact  no  better  gene- 
ral description  can  be  presented  of  its  extent,  than  that  it  is  almost  continuous  with  the  vast 
beds  of  sand-stone,  wiiich  spread  in  nearly  liorizontal  planes  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
Irt-oad  region." 
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Salt  springs  occur  on  the  Holston,  on  tbe  Sandy  River,  on  the  Monongahela  nt  Morgan- 
town,  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawlm,  on  the  New  River,  and  on  the  Greenbrier ;  but  tho 
most  important  works  are  on  tbe  Great  and  Little  Kanawha.  On  the  Holston  the  salt-welk 
are  froratwo  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  salt  to  10  or 
16  gallons  of  brine ;  tbe  occasional  presence  of  gtaina  of  salt  in  the  brine  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  beds  of  rock-salt  in  tliis  district.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  wells 
ara  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  extend  along  the  river  on  both  of  its  hanks  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles.  The  water  is  raised  by  steam-engines,  and  boiled  in  large  oast-iron 
iKins,  about  25  feet  long  by  six  and  ft  half  wide,  the  furnace  being  from  80  to  100  feet  in 
length.  On  being  boiled  the  water  turns  red,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  brine-troughs  lo  cool 
and  settle ;  it  is  then  returned  to  the  '  grainers'  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  into  salt,  and  then 
lilted  out  upon  a  platform,  for  tbe  purpose  of  draining  off  the  muriate  of  lime  or  bitter  water. 
Tbe  brine  of  the  Kanawha  wells  contains  very  little  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  pure  crystalline  salt  is,  therefore,  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than 
usual ;  tho  manufacture  of  the  alum^alt,  as  tbe  coarse  salt  thus  made  is  called,  has  but 
lately  been  introduced  here;  the  brine,  in  this  case,  is  carried  into  large,  shallow,  wooden 
vats,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  steam,  instead  of  being  boiled.  -"The  quantity 
of  salt  at  present  made  here  is  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually,  70  gallons  of  brine  yielding 
on  an  average  a  buslie!  of  salt. 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  at  present  the,  most  important.  It  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  North  and  Rapid  Ann  Rivers,  of  the  North  and  South  Anne  near  their 
heads,  of  the  Rivanna  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the  James  River  above  and 
below  the  month  of  the  Rivanna.  Some  of  tbe  princijml  mines  are  the  United  States,  Green, 
Jackson's,  and  Dixon's,  in  Spotsylvania;  the  Rappahannock  and  Rattlesnake,  in  Stafford; 
the  Liberty  and  Union,  in  Fauquier;  the  Culpeper  and  Millbank,  in  Culpeper;  the  Virginia, 
Vaucluse,  Millville  and  Payne's,  in  Orange;  Tinder's,  in  Louisa;  the  Goochland,  in  (fioch- 
land ;  Booker's  and  Morton's  in  Buckingham,  and  there  are  also  some  workings  in  Fluvanna. 
Scientific  processes  of  mining  and  separating  the  metal  have  been  only  very  recently  and 
partially  introduced,  and  we  are  destitute  of  any  precise  data  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced. Iron  will,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period  prove  a  more  precious  deposit ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, although  the  ore  is  abundant,  it  is  little  worked ;  the  bog-ore  occurs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  hematitic  and  magnetic  ores  in  the  middle  section,  where  the  works  at 
New  Canton  produce  from  30  to  40  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week.  Hematitic  ore  is  also  found 
in  the  Valley,  and  is  wrought  in  several  places ;  and  rich  ores  of  different  kinds  are  worked 
to  some  extent  in  the  western  section.  Some  copper  is  made  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
valuable  lead  ores,  sulphuret  and  carbonate,  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Valley,  are  also 
wrought. 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  Eastern  Virginia  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  some  cotton  is  raised.  The  cotton  crop  is  about 
30,000  bales.  The  processes  of  cultivation  have  generally  been  of  the  worst  kind,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  scourguig  succession  of 
crops  without  manure.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  cultivators  have  been  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  adopt  a  better  routine ;  better  implements  and  processes  have  been  employed,  and  the 
use  of  gypsum  or  marl  has  become  general  The  stale  of  cultivation  is  superior  in  the  Ynllcy, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops  are  raised ;  the  growth  of  tobacco  has  of  late  been  much 
extended  in  this  section.  The  western  section  ia  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  manu-  . 
factures  of  the  Slate  are  inconsiderable,  but  increasing.  The  exports  of  Virginia  amounted 
in  1834  to  5,469,240  dollars;  the  imports  to  837,325  dollars;  but  a  great  part  of  het  foreign 
trade  passes  through  the  ports  of  other  States,  and  its  actual  value  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascertained. 

The  State  has  a  fund  for  internal  improvement  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars,  the 
income  of  which,  exceeding  2SO,000  dollars,  is  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Works,  to  aid  in  useflil  undertakings  for  fecilitating  the  intercommunication  between 
different  parte  of  the  State.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  unites  Deep  Creek  with  Joyce's 
Creek,  and  thus  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound ;  it  is  6^  feet  deep,  40  wide, 
and  32^  miles  long,  Short  canals  have  been  constructed  round  tlie  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
Dan,  Slienandoah,  and  Rappahannock.  But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  in  this  State  is 
the  James  and  Kanawha  Communication,  which  comprises  canals  and  dams  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  James  River,  above  Richmond,  a  canal  connecting  its  head  waters  with  the  New 
Rivnr,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston. 
The  portion  of  the  work  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the 
continuation  above  that  point  is  also  in  progress.  Several  important  rail-roads  have  been 
constructed.  The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely  on 
the  Roanoke,  60  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress  to  Richmond,  23 
miles.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail-road,  from  Richmond  through  Fredericksburg  'o 
the  Potomac,  To  miles,  also  in  progress,  will  complete  the  connexion  between  the  Potomai; 
and  Roanoke.    The  Winchester  rail-road  extends  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Perry,  30 
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miles,  and  is  there  connected  v 
Roanoke  rail-road  extends  fro: 
77  miles: 

The  Literary  Fund  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  1833,  to  1,.551,857  dollars,  and 
ttie  revenue  from  the  same  to  78,340  dollara.  In  1817,  a  permanent  appropriation  was 
made  of  45,000  doliara  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  to  he  distributed  among 
the  several  counties  and  towns  in  proportion  to  Iheir  white  population.  In  order  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  system  to  all  classy  the  school  commissbners  of  any  county  are  autho- 
rised to  lay  oif  the  county  into  school  districts,  and,  whenever  any  district  shall  liave  raised 
three-fifths  of  the  sum  neeessary  to  build  a  school-bouse,  to  contribute  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  ;  and  they  are  further  empowered  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars  towards  a 
teacher's  salary,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  ths  district  will  supply  an  equal  sum  toivards 
the  same  object;  and  every  child  in  the  district  is  to  be  gratuitously  taught  in  such  school. 
Under  this  system,  it  appears  at  the  close  of  1833  there  were  in  the  primary  and  dtetrict 
schools  in  100  counties  17,081  poor  children.  There  are  also  numerous  grammar  schools  and 
acaderaies  in  the  State,  and  in  many  femilies  the  children  are  instructed  by  domestic  tutors. 
The  college  of  William  and  Maiy,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  after 
Harvard  College ;  it  was  chartered  in  1091,  and  though  at  one  time  in  a  declining  state,  is 
now  a  highly  respectable  institution.  There  is  a  law-school  connected  with  it  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  established  at  Charlottesville  is,  however,  the  most  important  educational 
institution  in  the  State;  it  consists  of  nine  schools,  namely  of  Ancient  IJanguages,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  Medicine, 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Law;  ajid  each  student  attends  only  to  such 
schools  as  he  chooses.  The  University  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  it  receives  15,000 
dollars  a  year  from  the  State ;  the  library  consists  of  10,500  volumes,  Washington  College 
at  Lexington,  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  Mecklenburg,  are  respectable  institutions.  The  theological  schools  are  an  Epis- 
copal Seminary  in  Fairikx  County,  the  Union  Seminary  founded  by  the  Presbyterians  io 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  near  Richmond.  The  predomi- 
nant religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Luther- 
lans  and  Reformed  Baptists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Friends, 
Hit!  Tunkers. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  English  to  form  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  applied  to  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  first  permanent 
colony  was  established  at  a  later  period,  by  the  London  Company.  On  the  13tJi  of  May, 
1607,  a  little  factory,  called  Jamestown,  was  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which 
also  received  the  name  of  King  James.  Not  withstand  log  tlie  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers 
from  famine  and  Indian  hostiHties,  the  colony  eomi  began  to  thrive,  and  in  1619  the  first 
representative  assembly  in  North  America  was  held  at  Jamestown.  In  1024  the  charter  of 
the  London  Company  was  broken,  and  the  King  took  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his 
own  hands;  Virginia  continued  to  be  a  crown  colony  until  the  Revolution.  She  participated 
largely  in  the  calamities  of  the  French  wars,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  taiing  a  decided 
stand  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  war  which  followed,  she  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  some  of  the  most  imporlantincidentsof  that  great  drama  took  place  within 
her  borders. 

A  constitution  of  government  was  framed  in  1776,  which  in  1830  underwent  some  im- 
portant changes.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  for  the  terra  of  three  years 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  senior  Counsellor  being  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  judges 
are  chosen  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  ofiice  during  good  behaviour.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  two  houses;  a  Senate  of  19  members  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  east  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  and  13  members  fl-om  the  coanties  west  of  the  same, 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  chosen  annually,  and  composed 
of  36  members  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  lying  upon  tide-water ;  43  from 
the  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water;  25  from  the  counties  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  31  from  those  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  A 
small  property  qualification  is  required  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  all  elections 
the  votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  State  is  divided  into  115  counties,  comprising  the  two  citir*  of  Richmond  and  Wheel- 
ing, the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Williamsburg,  Petersburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Fincastle,  Urbanna,  &c.  Of  the  counties. 
36  are  in  the  Tide-water  Section,  30  in  the  Middle,  17  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  S2  m  tne 
Trans-AUeghany  Section.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  country  dramed  by  the  New  River, 
though  physically  belonging  to  the  Valley,  is  politically  connected  with  the  Western  Section 
in  the  statements  which  follow  in  regard  to  population  and  divisions. 
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Tide-waUr  Section. 


Accomno IMSS  ■ . 

Carolins 17,760  . . 

CbealorfiBld 18,637., 

CharleB  City 5,500  . . 

Sssex 10,531  .. 

Elimbetli  City 5,053  . . 

Fair&i  .: 9^04  .. 

7,117  . 


Glau 


.   10,6( 


16,253  . 

Henrico 28,797  . 

IsleofWi^ht 10,517  . 

Jomea  City 3,838  . . 

King  and  Queen  ....  11,644  .. 

King  William 9,813  .. 

KiiigGeoige 6^397  ., 

Lancaster 4,801  . , 

Ma'tliews  ...: 7,664  , . 


2,957 
6,407 

siaia 

4,001 


.  9,978 
.  13,279 
.    4,272 


Middlesei 4,122  . 

Nansemond 11,784  . 

New  Kent 6,458  . 

Nortlmmbcrland 7,953  . 

Northampton 8,641  . 

Noribife 24,806  . 

Princess  Anne 9,102  . 

Prince  George 8,367  . 

Prince  Williftm 9,330  . 

Richmond 6,055  . 

SouthimploQ 16,074  . 

SpoftsyJvaiiia 15,134  . 

Stafford 3,362  . 

Surry 7,109  . 

Sosses 12,720  . 

Warwick 1,570  .. 

Westmoreland 8,396  . 

York 5,354  . 


2,138 
4,943 
3,530 


Middle  'Sichon 


All>email9 92,618  .... 

Amelia 11,036  .... 

Amherst 12.071  .... 

Bedford 20^46  . . . 

Buckingham 18,351  . . . , 

Briutswick 15,767.... 

CuJiipboU 20,350  .... 

Charlotte 15^52  .... 

Cumberland 11,690.... 

Culpeper 24,027  .... 

Diowiddia 21,901  . . , , 

Fauquier 26,086  .... 

Fluvanna 8,231  . . . , 

Franklin 14,911  .... 

Goochland 10,369  . . . . 


11,671 
7,5J3 
5,920 
8,783 
10,939 
9,758 
9,49b 
9,433 
7,309 
11,417 
10,356 
12,523 
3,795 


H^hfi-t 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Luneoburg 

Maditjoa 

Mecklenburg 

1\  otto  way 
Orange 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 


7100 
OS  0^4 
21939 
16151 
11,957 

9  23b 
20477 
11,254 
10130 
14,636 

7  3^5 
26  034 

8517 
14107 
lormed  ii 


7,213 
437b 

11117 
5,946 
6943 
7983 
17S2 

lOflDI 
5  472 
8593 
1831 


Great  Valley  Sectio 


Augusta 19,926  . .    .    4,965 

Alleghany 2,816....        57i 

Balli 4,002  ....     1,140 

Eerkely 10,518....    1,919 

Botetourt 16,354  ....    4,170 

Clarke formed  in  1836 

Frederick 26,046  ....  18,626 

Hampshire 11,279  ....     1,330 

Hardy 6,798....    1,167 

Western,  or  3Van: 
. .     7,041  ....       238 

. .  formed  in  1836 

Cabell 5,884....       561 

Fayette formed  in  1831 

Floyd formed  in  1831 

Giles 5,274....       465 

Grayson 7,675  ....        46 

Greenbrier 9,006....    1,15' 

Harfison 14,732....       771 

Jackson formed  in  1831 

Kanhawa  . . . 


Morgan  . . . 

Pags 

Pendleton  . 
Rockinghan 


Brooke . . 


6,461  . 
6,241  . 


Rockbridge 

. .  14,244  . 

..    3,398 

. .   19,750  . 

..    2,493 

Alleghany  SecCoi 

Montgo  nery 

13  W6 

Mono  gal  a 

140j6 

Monroe 

NeholM 

334b 

1*^1 

01  0 

15   84 

360 

Focal  ontas 

"542 

"27 

Preston 

5144 

5  000 

6  714 

■-cott 

5   24 

Smyth 

Tyler 

4104 

108 

WasI     gin 

15  614 

6429 

1^163 

3094 
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The  total  population  of  Vii^itiia  amounted,  by  the  census  of  1830,  to  1,211,405,  of  which 
number  694,3(HI  were  whites,  469,757  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  blacks.  This  popula- 
tion is,  however,  unequally  distributed  over  the  different  sections  of  the  Slate,  and  the  slave 
portion  of  it  is  still  moro  unequally  divided,  as  appears  by  the  following  statemen 

Bqrmre  Miles. '    .    Pike.  Slavsa.  Toiat. 

EiBtern  Virginia  (EaFtnftlie  Blue  Ridge)..  27,900  ....  416,660  ....  416,330  ....  839,980 
WcBlern  Virginia 43,800  ....  324.988  ....    63  437  ... .  378,425. 

Pojmlation  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 748,308 299,427 

1800 880,200 345,296 

1810  -..---  974,622 395,518 

1820 I,0fi5,379 4a5,153 

1830 1,211,405 469,757. 

In  our  local  descriptions  we  shall  conform  to  the  divisions  above  traced  ont,  beginning 
with  the  eastern  or  Tide-watet  Section,  This  section  consists  of  an  almost  level  tract,  in 
its  eastern  part  but  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  its  western  portion 
rarely  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  50  or  60  feet.  The  general  level  is,  however,  broken 
by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  forming  innumerable  ravioes,  depressed  to  the  tide  level.  The 
ridge  knds,  which  separate  these  ravines,  are  generally  very  poor,  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
Hometunes  ckyey,  anil  remain  chiefly  uilder  the  native  growth,  no  part  of  them  having  paid 
the  expense  or  clearing  and  cultivating.  The  slopes  or  sides  of  the  ravines  present  a  some- 
what higher  degree  of  piodnetiveness,  but  they  are  still  fer  from  being  fertile ;  they  are 
easily  e.ihausted,  and  are  liable  tosufler  from  washings;  much  of  this  land  has  been  cleared; 
it  is  generally  too  sandy  for  wheat,  and  its  best  crop  is  from  20  to  25  bushels  of  maize.  The 
oniy  rich  and  durable  soils  are  small  patches  of  river  bottom  and  upland  margin,  which  do 
not  form  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  country  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  much 
even  of  fliis  small  proportion  has  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping. 

It  is  from  this  section  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  chiefly  carried  on,  and  as  some  misappre- 
hension seems  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  give  here  the  following  remarks  of  a  judicious 
writer,  whose  situation  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority.  "The  cultivators  of  Eastern 
Virginia  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  a  source  quite  distinct  from  their  tillage — the 
breeding  and  selling  of  slaves.  It  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  any  person  under- 
takes as  a  regular  business  the  breeding  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  sale,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  With  plenty  of  wholesome  fixd  and  under  mild  treatment,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  increase  rapidly,  vi'ithout  any  prudential  moral  or  physical  check,  A  gang 
of  slaves  on  a  farm  will  often  increase  to  four  times  their  original  number  in  80  or  40  years. 
Pew  farms  are  able  to  support  this  increasing  expense,  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to 
the  proprietor;  whence  many  owners  of  large  estates  in  lands  and  negroes  are  too  poor  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealtli,  or  to  encounter  the  expenses  necessary  to  improve  their  un- 
profitable forming.  A  man  so  situated  may  be  said  !o  be  a  slave  of  his  own  slaves.  The 
income  of  few  persons  increases  as  fast  as  their  slaves,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that 
some  of  them  will  be  sold  that  the  others  may  be  supported.  The  sale  of  slaves  is  always  a 
severe  trial  to  their  owner.  Obstacles  are  opposed  to  it,  not  only  by  sentiments  of  humajiity 
and  of  regard  for  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  his  service,  but  every  feeling  of  false 
siiame  comes  lo  aid ;  and  such  sales  ore  generally  postponed  until  compelled  ^  creditors, 
and  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  administrator  of  the  debtor.  The  surplus 
slaves  must  be  sent  out  of  tie  country  which  is  not  able  to  feed  them,  and  these  causes  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  immense  numbers  tJiat  are  annually  carried  away  from  Lower  Virginia, 
without  even  producing  the  political  benefit  of  lessening  the  actual  number  remaining." 
(S/affm,  on  Catcareovs  Manures.') 

The  principal  town  in  this  section  south  of  James  River,  is  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep 
and  capacious,  easy  of  acceffl,  and  perfectly  secure ;  the  Road,  an  espansion  of  James  River 
just  above  its  mouth,  affordg  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
Jts  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  a  sand-bar  culled  the  Rip 
Raps,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  by  Port  Monroe  and  Port  Calhoun. 
Fort  Calhoun,  a  cesemated  battery  on  the  Rip  Rap  shoals,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  a  founda- 
tion for  the  walls  has  been  raised  above  the  water,  which  is  here  from  18  \a  23  feet  deep,  by 
throwing  in  large  quantities  of  stone;  and  an  immense  weight  of  stone  has  been  for  several 
years  deposited  upon  this  artificial  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  settle  before  the 
Walls  of  the  castle  are  erected ;  this  work  will  mount  232  guns.    Fort  Monroe  covers  68 
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acres,  and  will  mount  412  pieces.  The  favourable  situation  of  Norfolk,  in  regard  to  the  see., 
and  its  connexion  with  tlie  interior  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  the  Por^ts- 
mo'ith  and  Roanoke  Kail-road,  have  made  it  the  chief  commercial  depot. of  Virginia,  and,  in 
1S33,  21,893  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port.  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  and 
the  neig'iibourhood  is  marshy ;  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others 
are  lese  ooinmodious  and  more  irregular.  The  buildings  are  not  distinguished  for  elegance, 
but  some  improvemente  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect.  There  are  eight 
churches,  a  marine  hospital,  a  tlieatre,  lyoeum,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  9816.  At  Gospori, 
ill  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy-yards  of 
the  United  States,  containing  a  magiiificent  dry-dock,  of  hewn  granite,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  974,356  dollars.  Population  of  Portsmouth,  2000.  Suffolk  is  a  thriving  little  town  to 
the  BouHiwest,  with  1200  inhabitants;  it  stands  on  the  Nansemond  River,  and  is  accessible 
to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersbui'g,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing 
town,  with  8322  inhahitants,  combining  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour,  and  tobacco,  witii 
manufacturing  industry.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  but 
large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  falls  of  the  Appomattox 
furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  here  three  cottan-tniils  with  6000  spindles,  produc- 
ing annually  360,000  pounda  of  yarn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Vii^inia  cloth,  six 
merchant  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron  fonndery,  tanneries,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  &c. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  stands  on  several  eminences, 
which  command  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  to  the  city  an  air  of  singular 
beauty.     The  western  division  occupies  a  high  plain  called  Shockoe  Hill,  overlooking  the 
lower  town,  and  containing  a  beautiful  square  of  about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
, . .,,  shade  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks ; 

here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the 
Capitol  or  State  House  (Jig.  1131.),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United 
States,  being  an  Ionic  temple  on  the  model 
of  tlie  Mauon-Carree  of  Nismes,  and  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon ; 
and  contiguous  to  jt  is  the  City  Hall,  a  neat 
edifice  otM,he  Doric  order.  The  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Armoury,  Penitentiary, 
16  Churches,  a  Theatre,  &c.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  three  reser- 
/oirs,  each  conlainmg  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  pumps,  which  raise  at  the  rate 
tif  800,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  Eichmond  is  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  carries  15  feet  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  affords  boat  navigation 
for  220  miles  above  the  Mis.  These  advantages  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
both  inland  and  by  sea;  the  annua!  value  of  the  exports  being  about  3,000,000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &o.,  ant 
brought  down  by  the  James  River  Canal,  the  quantity  of  these  and  some  other  articles  havinj{ 
been,  in  1833,  15,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  and  2,230,900  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
133,000  bushels  of  wheat,  152,000  barrels  of  flour,  1374  tons  of  iron,  and  2;j,OO0  tons  of 
coaL  The  falls  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  city  aflbrd  an  unlimited  water-power, 
which  is  largely  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes;  there  are  here  and  in  the  village  of 
Manchester  opposite  to  Richmond,  4  large  flour-mills  with  52  run  of  stones,  grinding  annually 
about  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3  cotton-mills,  tobacco  manufactories,  a  cannon  foundery,  2 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  paper-mills,  &,c.  The  population  in  1830  was  16,060;  at  present, 
includii^  that  of  Manchester,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  exceeds  20,000.  A 
rail-road  extends  fi:om  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  13  miles, 
which  yield  at  present  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Hanover  Court  House,  20  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  is  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  Patrick  Henry's  displays  of  stormy  elo- 
quence. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  we  pass  the  site  of  Jamestown,  interesting  as  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  North  America,  but  now  a  deserted  spot,  exhibiting  hardly  a 
trace  of  tlie  old  town.  Hampton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  is  a  little  village  of  1120  in- 
habitants, noted  as  the  residence  of  the  pilots  for  the  river,  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  York  River  is  Yorktown,  an  inconsiderable  village,  memorable  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion for  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  (October  19,  1781,)  to  the 
combined  American  and  FreiiCh  forces  under  General  Waahington,  On  Uie  neck  between 
the  two  rivers  is  Williamsburg,  long  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  Slate ;  it  is  now  a  declin- 
ing town  with  1500  inhabitants,  but  derives  interest  from  its  being  the  seat  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  Here  are  also  a  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  accommodations  for  84  patients; 
the  Palace,  or  former  residence  of'the  colonial  governor,  on  a  fine  square;  the  old  Raleigh 
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Tavern,  in  which  many  of  tho'most  important' ante-revolutionary  measures  were  concerted, 
Bcd  Ihe  county  huiidinga. 

Fredericksburg  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie  Rnppahannock 
River,  which  admits  vessels  of  140  tons  up  to  the  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich 
3,ad  pretty  VElley  at  the  foot  of  the  fells,  and  is  cpnnected  with  the  country  above  by  means 
of  a  canal  to  Fox's  Mill,  35  miles  distant ;  its  situation  makes  it  the  depfit  of  a  well-culti- 
vated tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  Tobacco,  wheat,  Soai,  maize,  gold,  3jc.,  are  the 
^principal  articles  of  exportation.  Population,  3308.  Falmouth,  Port  Royal,  Tappahannock, 
»nd  Urbanna,  are  small  villages  on  the  Rappahannock.  In  Westmoreland  County  on  the  Po- 
tomac, is  shown  the  spot  where  Washington 
1133  was  born    the  house  which  stood  on  Pope's 

""  creek  about  half  a  milg  from  the  river,  on  a 

plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now  in  ruins. 
,  A  'Jimple  stone  with  the  inscription,  Here, 
0  I  the  llth  of  February,  1732,  George 
Wa&hiTigtOTt  was  bora,  designates  the  con- 
secrated spot  Further  np  the  river,  eight 
miles  fl«m  Alexandria,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the 
seat  and  the  tomb  of  that  great  and  good 
man  The  mansion  house  is  a  simple  wooden 
building  two  stones  high,  witli  a  plain  por- 
tico extending  the  ^hole  lensith  and  com- 
mandiig  a  view  of  the  river;  the  tomb  f^g". 
1132)  n  merely  a  walled  excavation  in  the 
bank  with  a  brick  front  and  closed  by  an 
iron  door 

The  norlliern  part  of  the  Middle  Section  presents  in  manj  respects  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  portion  of  the  State  now  deacribpd  it  contains  much  e\cbllent  land,  a  considerable 
propirtion  of  whn,h  is  under  good  cullnttion  and  produces  in  abundance  the  three  great 
staples  of  «heat,  tobacco  and  Indian-corn  The  surface  is  generally  finely  varied  by  hills 
and  valieys,  the  climate  mild  agreeable  and  healthy  and  Mr  Jeferson  pronounced  the 
Southuest  Mountain  reg'ion  lying  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock,  to  ha  the  garden 
of  Noith  America  The  towns  of  this  section  are  few  and  small  as  the  trade  centres  in 
those  which  lie  helow  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  Leesburg  is  a  neat  and  thriving'  town, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly  cultivated  district  Fairfes, 
further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  on  is  Barboursville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  the  seat  and  tomb  of  the  late  President  Madison,  Charlottesville,  with  about  lOOO  in- 
habitants, is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  and  derives  its  interest  firom  its  being 
the  seat  of  Virginia  University.  The  halls  of  this  highly  respectable  and  valuable  institu- 
tion form  a  fine  collection  of  buildings.  Three  miles  from  Charlottesville  is  MontioeJlo,  the 
seat  of  the  late  President  Jefierson.  The  mansion  occupies  a  lofty  summit  of  the  Southwest 
Mountain,  500  feet  above  the  Rivanna,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  the  east.  A  simple  granite 
obelisk  over  the  grave  of  Jefferson  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  himself:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Aiithor  of  the  DeclaraliAm  of  Independence,  and  Founder  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.  Scottsville,  on  the  James  River,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  which  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  James  River  Canal. 

South  of  the  James  Rivet  there  is  also  much  productive  land,  yielding  tobacco  of  evcellent 
quality,  but  in  many  cases  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping.  Lynchburg,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  bold  and  broken,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  low  n. 
carrying  on  an  active  trade,  and  containing  some  manufectories.  The  water-powtr  afioided 
by  the  river  is  partially  employed  in  propelling  a  cotton-mill  with  2500  spindles,  and  sevenil 
saw  and  flour-mills,  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  tobacco-fectoriee,  smitlieries,  6w!  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons,  fed  by  a  double 
forcing-pump,  and  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a  copious  stream  over  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  worU,  from  10,000  to 
16,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  here  annually  during  the  last  ten  years.  Popiilation, 
4630.  Farmville,  on  the  Appomattos,  is  likewise  a  great  tobacco  market,  the  amount  annu- 
ally inspected  b  g  h  1 4500  hhds.  There  are  also  several  tohacco-ftetories,  tanneries, 
&c.  at  Farmv  11  d     p  p  1  t  on  of  about  lOOO.     Danville,  on  the  Dan,  which  is  naviguble 

by  boats  sora    dist  b  s  a  flourishing  village,  with  1000  inhabitants;  its  position 

commands  som    t    d         d  th    e  are  some  manufactories  here. 

The  Great  V  11  j  Se  t  nsisLs  of  an  elevated  table-land  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 

the  Alleghany  h  f  in  IJW  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  traversed 
by  several  m      ta  n     h  forming  numerous  subordinate  valleys,  at  once  fertile  and 

picturesque;  a   I      n  I  tut  ig  a  region  of  singular  wildness  and  heauty.     Its  rare  combination 
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■if  great  agricultural  resources  with  extrEordinary  mineral  richea,  must  one  day  render  it  tha 
i^eat  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  community.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  stands  the  town 
of  Harper's  Perry,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2000  iahabitanta,  and  contains  three  churches, 
two  academies,  several  large  floQr  and  saw-milla,  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing' about  80,000  stands  of  arms,  and  an  Arniouiy  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arras,  A  rail- 
road extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State, 
with  3620  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Port  Loudoun,  in  tbemidst  of  a  very  rich 
und  highly  cultivated  tract,  inhabited  by  an  indastrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchester 
is  tlie  dep6t  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  extensive.  To 
the  north  is  the  thriving  and  busy  little  village  of  Martinsburg,  with  1600  inhabitants.  It 
contains  two  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron-foundery,  a  woollen-manufiictory,  tanneries,  &c. 
The  nnrthwestern  counties  of  the  Valley  contain  no  considerable  towns,  but  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  luxariftnt  river-bottoms,  their  treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  and  for  the  bold  and 
granij  features  of  the  scenery.  Ascending  from  Winchester,  we  pass  Newmarket  and  Wood- 
stock, industrious  little  towns,  with  about  1000  inhabitants  each,  and  reach  Staunton,  v;hich, 
although  standing  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  at  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  in  a  deep  basin  surrounded  by  higli  hills.  It  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants, engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  oocupatbns,  and  contains  the  Western  Lunatic 
Hospital,  a  State  establishment  capable  of  accommodating  about  80  patients.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  two  remarkable  caves ;  Madison's  cave  extends  about  800  feet  into  the  earth, 
branching  into  subordinate  caverns,  and  terminating  in  two  basins  of  water,  of  about  30  or  40 
feet  in  depth ;  Weyer's  cave  is  much  more  extensive,  and  its  numerous  halls  and  chambers 
ate  pillared  or  draperied  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  stalactites,  which  in  some  places 
resemble  stifiened  water-falls,  in  others  hang  in  rich  festoons  and  (bids  like  tapestry,  or  seem 
to  rise  from  the  floor  like  columns,  thrones,  towers,  or  statues  j  it  extends  1260  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  contains  upwards  of  20  larye  rooms  beside  numerous  passages  and  galleries; 
one  of  these  hails  ia  260  feet  in  length,  33  high,  and  from  10  to  20  wide,  and  anotlier  is  153 
by  15,  with  a  height  of  60  feet. 

Further  south  we  enter  the  upper  valley  of  the 
James  River,  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Ijexington 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  containing  a  State  Arse- 
nal with  30,000  stand  of  arms,  and  thelialls  of  Wash- 
ington College.  .  About  15  miles  further  south  is  the 
celebrated  Natural  Bridge  (jfig-.  1133.),  according  to 
Mr.  Jefferson, "  the  most  sublime  of  Nature's  worli." 
It  is  an  arch  reaching  across  a  narrow  ravine,  which 
extends  for  some  distance  above  and  below,  at  the 
height  of  215  feet  above  the  stream  which  flows 
under  it,  80  feet  wide,  and  9S  feet  long.  "  Though 
the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  some  parts 
with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  fefr  men  have 
resolution  to  walk  on  them  and  look  over  info  the 
abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  jour  hands  and 
knees,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  If 
the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable, 
that  from  below  is  delightfiil  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  emotions  arising  trora  the 
sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here ;  so 
beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  spring- 
ing as  it  were  up  to  Heaven!  The  rapture  of  the 
KockBridio  Virginia  Spectator  is  really  indescribable."    {Jefferson,  Notes 

on  Virginia.) 
The  Vallfy  contams  a  profusion  ot  mineral  springs,  eomprising  thermal  waters  impreg- 
r.ated  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  holding  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  combination,  chalybeates,  and  sulphuretted  springs  abounding  in  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  various  sulphates:  many  of  these  waters  have  acquired  much  reputation  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  and  some  of  them  are  much  r^orted  ta  Among  these  are  the 
Botetourt,  Augusta,  Rawley,  Shannondale,  Yellow,  Alum,  Hot,  Warm,  and  Sweet  Sulphur 
Springs,  of  great  and  various  virtues.  The  Sweet  Springs  are  of  the  temperature  of  73° ; 
the  Warm,  of  98°,  and  the  Hot  of  106°.  We  may  hers  notice  also  the  celebrated  group 
eomprising  the  White,  Red,  Gray,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs;  for,  although  lying 
beyond  the  Alleghany,  they  are  commonly  visited  in  connection  with  the  former.  As  we 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  minute  scientific  account  of  these  healing  fountains,  we  refer 
:l)  a  former  page  (393)  of  this  work,  for  some  general  views  of  their  situation  and  character. 
The  southwest  corner  of  the  State  is  a  wild,  broken,  mountainous  tract,  interspersed  with 
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fine  1  alleys,  and  riclily  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  salt,  coal,  lead,  iron,  cupper 
gypBuni,  limestone,  and  valuable  medicinal  springs.  The  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  lead 
are  wrought  in  Wythe  County,  and  there  is  an  iron  ore  in  the  same  region,  which  sometimes 
yields  by  the  ordinary  smelling  process  steel  of  a  superior  quality.  About  SOO  tons  of  lead 
are  made  here  annually.  The  little  village  of  Saltville,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Hokton 
river,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  salt  maiinfecture  of  this  district.  Abingdon,  the  principal 
town,  is  an  industrious  and  prosperous  little  place,  with  an  increasing  trade  and  a  ])opulatioii 
of  ICKM)  souls.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  viOage  of  Estillville,  is  a  remarkable  Natural  Tun- 
nel, from  50  to  150  feet  in  width,  from  70  to  80  in  height,  and  150  yards  in  length ;  it  is  in 
tact  a  winding  passag-e  through  the  base  of  a  mountain,  differing  from  the  Natural  Bridge 
only  in  the  greater  length  and  inferior  elevation  of  the  cavity ;  a  small  stream  winds  its  way 
through  the  Tunnel.  One  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  particular  district  of  which 
we  have  just  been  treating,  is  the  Lake  near  the  summit  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  in  Giles 
County.  The  erroneous  unpressions  and  absurd  speculations  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will 
be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  the  few  descriptive  remarks  which  I  shall  here  present  This 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  several 
of  its  spurs,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  on  the  top  of  the  mountam.  Its  height  above 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  probably  ftom  900  to  1000  feet,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  steep  and 
lofty  hills  on  every  side,  excepting  that  hy  which  it  is  approached,  and  that  through  which 
its  waters  find  a  small  outlet,  falling  in  a  picturesque  cascade  of  great  height,  and  l^en  flow- 
ing rapidly  into  the  creek  below.  The  outlet  appears  formerly  to  have  teen  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  the  extent  of  the  lake  was  therefore  much  less  than  it  now  is.  Rocks  and  earth 
gradually  accumulating  at  the  passage,  have  dammed  the  waters  up,  and  hence  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  grew  upon  its  margin,  may  now  be  seen  sometimes  standing  erect  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneatJi  its  surface.  Its  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  its  greatest 
jvidth  about  half  a  mile.  By  careful  soundings  from  side  to  aide  in  many  parts  of  it,  the 
greatest  depth  that  could  be  found  was  from  56  to  60  feet ;  but  such  was  the  transparency 
of  the  water,  that  the  bottom  could  be  seen  nearly  in  its  deepest  parts.  No  animal  is  found 
in  it  but  a  small  species  of  salamander,  or  water-lizard."  (^Rogers's  Oeologioal  Recontiois- 
sauce.) 

Passing  down  the  valley  of  the  New  River,  whose  foaming  and  broken  torrent  and  abrupt, 
towering  cliffs  present  many  scenes  of  wild  grandeur,  we  enter  the  green  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  Charleston,  the  principal  town  of  this  region,  is  a  small 
village  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  salt-works  of  the 
Kanawha.  Guyandotte,  at  the  mouUiof  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  noted  landing-place 
'  for  travellers  from  the  western  waters  to  the  eastern  States.  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown 
are  thrivmg  villages  on  the  Monongahela.  Wellsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  surrounded  by  rich  beds 
of  coal,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  and  manufiicturitig  industry ;  here  are  several  large 
flour  and  saw-mills,  three  flint  and  cut-glass  works,  several  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  salt- 
works, &c.,  and  about  40,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  shipped  from  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 1500. 

The  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich  coal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  water, 
is  one  of  the  most  flouiishing  trading  towns  in  the  country.  The  city  stands  on  a  narrow 
plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  rises  a  range  of  steep  river  hills,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  built  in 
a  single  street  along  the  river.  The  population  increased  from  1567  in  1820,  to  5232  in 
1830,  and  in  1835  was  estimated  to  exceed  8000.  There  are  20  steam-boats  owned  here, 
26  steam-engines  are  in  operation,  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods  are  forwarded  from  this  point 
in  wagons  by  the  National  Road  to  the  east,  and  by  keel-boats,  flat-boats,  and  steamers  down 
the  river.  The  number  of  steiyn-boat  arrivals  here  m  1834  was  738.  Four  iron-founderies, 
and  as  many  steam-engine  factories,  4  cotton  end  woollen-mills,  7  glass-houses  and  cut-glass 
works,  an  extensive  rolling  and  slitting-mii!  and  nail-factory,  3  steam  flour-mills,  2  paper- 
mills,  copperas,  white-lead,  and  eheet^lead  manufiictories,  tobticco-manuEictories,  tanneries, 
smitheries,  &e.  are  araoDg  the  manufecturiag  establishments,  in  which  about  34,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually. 

Professor  Rogers  closes  his  report,  already  quoted,  with  the  followmg  very  just  remarks 
on  Western  Virginia; — "How  magnificent  is  the  picture  of  the  resources  of  tiiis  region,  wid 
how  exhilarating  the  coaiemplation  of  all  the  happy  influences  upon  the  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  'nt  llectual  improvement  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  rapidly  to  follow  lie  successive 
de  1  p  nt  of  its  inexhaustible  mineral  possessions !  In  a  countjy  where  the  channels  of 
n  a  ly  all  the  principal  rivers  base  been  scooped  out  in  part  through  beds  of  coal,  where 

me  f  tliem  are  paved  with  the  richest  ores  of  iron,  and  where  the  very  rock  itse't.  tlie 
Bt  1  sand-stone  of  the  clit^  and  mountains,  is  enriched  at  certain  deptlis  with  abundant 
t  f  salt,  what  more  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  happy  and  glorious  destinies  that  await  it, 
than  t  a  vaken  enterprise  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  golden  promises  it  holdS  out,  and  to 
d  t  dustrious  and  active  research  to  the  thorough  investigationof  the  character,  position 
and  uses  of  the  treasures  it  contains  1" 
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2.  State  of  North  Carolina 

Nottb  Carolina  ha.a  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  ea&t  and  Virginia  on  the  north;  presenting 
a  broad  front  to  the  sea,  it  gradually  contiirta  ila  breadth  between  the  eneroachments  of 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  until  it  termmates  on  the  west  in  a  nacrow  strip  lying 
between  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  Its  length  is  about  450  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying'  in 
the  eastern  section  from  120  to  180  miles,  and  diminishing'  in  the  western  part  from  100  to 
20 ;  and  it  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miies  It  extends  from  83°  50'  to  36°  30'  N.  laL, 
and  from  75=  25'  to  84°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  forms  as  it  were  a  chaos 
of  land  and  water;  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand  extend  along  the  coast,  beyond  which  stretch 
inl»  the  sea  extensive  slioals,  and  within  which  wide,  shallow  lagoons  penetrate  into  llie 
main-land.  This  last  consists  of  an  extensive  tract  of  swamps  traversed  by  sluggish  streams, 
which  the  low  and  level  surfece  allows  to  spread  out  into  broad  basins.  Fot  sixty  miles  from 
the  sea  the  country  is  a  perfect  plain ;  but  at  that  distance  it  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills, 
the  riversassume  the  character  of  running  waters,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  is  changed. 
Passing  through  a  fertile,  populous,  and  flourishing  belt  of  iiilly  land,  we  reach  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  North  Carolina. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  section  to  the  west  of  the  Catawba  is  about  800  or  1000  feet, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Ohio  and  tlie  Atlantic, 
attains  the  height  of  about  5500  feet.  The  western  bouodaiy  is  formed  by  the  .prolongation 
of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  known  under  the  local  names  of  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and 
Unaka  Mountain.  One  of  its  summits,  the  Roan  Mountain,  reaches  the  height  of  6038  feet, 
forming  on  its  top  a  broad,  level  meadow  of  consideraHe  extent.  Still  more  lofly  is  the 
Black  Mountain,  which,  according  to  recent  measurements,  has  an  elevation  of  6476  feet, 
being  oonsiderably  higher  than  any  other  hnown  point  in  the  United  States,  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  tract  between  these  two  ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land  from  2000 
to  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pilot  Mountmn  or  Mount  Ararat,  although  of  much  infe- 
rior height,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  singular  symmetry  of  its  structure, 
and  its  position  in  a  perfect  plain ;  it  is  a  regular  cone  rising  to  the  height  of  1550  feet  above 
the  level  region  in  which  it  stands,  and  commanding  a  striking  view  of  great  extent 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  considerable  rivers,  but  enjoys  few  facilities  for  navigation  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  streams,  which  are  shallow  or  broken  in  their 
course  or  lose  Ihemseivea  in  lagoons  difficult  of  access,  or  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
American  Coast  Pilot  "  declines  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  ports  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  all  the  harbours  are  barred,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by  every  gale,  particu- 
larly in  the  equinoctial  slotins ;  but  the  bars  create  only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into 
these  ports;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of  shoals  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable 
small  channels,  which  give  to  the  tide  so  many  different  directions  that  even  the  pilots  who 
live  on  the  spot,  find  it  difficult  to  cany  a  vessel  in  without  some  accident"  The  Chowan, 
which  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Meherrin  and  Nottoway,  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  admits  small  vessels  to  Murfreesboro',  The  Roanoke  empties  itself  into  the  same  shal- 
low basin,  and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  30  miles,  and  by  boats  to  Weldon,  at  the  foot  ol' 
the  fails ;  above  the  falls  it  affords,  with  the  aid  of  some  side-cuts,  a  boat  navigation  of  about 
S45  miles  to  Salem ;  the  length  of  its  course  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  exceeds  400  miles. 
Tar  River,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  called  Pam- 
lico River,  is  navigable  to  Tatboro',  90  miles ;  and  the  Neuse,  which  has  a  longer  coorse,  fa 
Kingston.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  principal  stream  which  bae  its  whole  course  within  the 
State;  rising  on  the  northern  border,  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course  of  2S0  miles,  and 
reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Smith's  Island ;  tiiere  are  from  10  to  14  feet  of  water  on  the  main 
bar.  The  Waccamaw  passes  into  South  Carolina,  flowing  for  a  considerable  distance  near 
and  parallel  to  the  coast  The  Lumber  and  Yadkin  also  pass  into  (hat  State,  takinn-  the 
names  of  the  Little  and  Great  Pedee.  The  Catawba,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows 
into  South  Carolina,  while  the  French  Broad,  Little  "Tennessee,  Hiwassee,  and  New  River, 
descend  in  an  opposite  du:ection  from  the  same  mountain. 

Albemarle  Sound  is  a  shallow  lagoon  extending  60  miles  into  the  land,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  15 ;  it  is  entered  only  through  two  long,  narrow  sheets  of  water ;  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Currituck  Sound,  extends  north  almost  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  south- 
ern arm  communicates  with  Pamlico  Sourid,  which  is  86  miles  in  length  by  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth.  "The  Hatteras  Banks  are  a  low  sand-bank  lying  between  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
Bea,  and  projecting  fi»r  out  into  the  ocean,  forming  the  terrible  headland  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
whose  storms  and  shoals  are  the  dread  of  seamen.  A  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots, 
called  Bankers,  inhabit  these  dreary  coasts.  The  southern  termination  of  the  banks  is  Cape 
Lookout,  and  ftirther  south  is  Cape  Fear,  names  indicative  of  the  feelings  with  which  (hey 
are  approached  by  navigators. 

The  swamps  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Great  Dismai 
Swamp  lies  in  the  northeastern  i>art  and  extends  into  Virginia.     It  is  30  miles  in  lengtli. 
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and  10  in  breafltb,  and  covers  an  extent  of  150,000  acres;  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  the  wboJo 
icact  is  overgrown  witli  pine,  juniper,  and  cypress  trees,  witii  white  and  red  oak  in  the  drier 
parts.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virginia  side,  is  Lake  Drummond,  15  miles  in  circuit  Many 
parts  of  ilie  swamp  are  iinperviooa  to  man,  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  and  bushes.  A 
canal  is  carried  through  it  (him  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico Sound  is  another,  called  Alligator,  or  Little  Dismal  Swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in 
(he  centre;  this  has  been  partly  drained  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  the  land  rendered  fit  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  ia  estimated  that  there  are  3,500,000  acres  of  swampy  lajid 
within  the  State,  capable  of  being  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  fitted  for  the  cuStiire  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  maize.  These  swamps  have  a  clay  bottom,  over  which  lies  a  thick 
stratum  of  vegetable  compost.     The  drained  lands  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile. 

Among  the  mineral  productions,  Ihe  most  important  appear  to  be  gold  and  iron.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  eastern  section ;  hematite  occurs  abnndantly  near  the  dividing  line  between 
the  upper  and  lower  country ;  the  magnetic  ore  exists  focther  west,  and  has  been  pretty 
extensively  worked ;  in  1830  there  were  30  forges  and  3  furnaces  in  this  region.  Plumbago 
is  met  witii  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  and  has  been  largely  wrought  and  exported.  The 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  the  section  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
.  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin.  The  deposite  or  surfeee  mines  are  the  most  easily 
worked,  but  the  vein  mines  are  the  most  durable.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  gold  that  has  been  produced  here ;  the  lamous  lump,  which  weighed  28  lbs.,  was 
found  at  Reed's  Mines,  to  Cabarras  County,  and  there  was  another  found  weighbg  13  ibs. 
Novaculite  or  hone-stone  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  quarried  in  this  State. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  ^ield  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  aJso  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter 
used  in  ship-building  in  tliis  country.  The  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapings,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch;  turpentine  is  merely  the  sap  of  the  tree  obtained  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  baik;  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  box 
re  generally  made  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
IS  about  the  end  of  October ;  the  boxes  are  emptied 
nve  or  six  times  in  tne  course  or  a  year;  on  an  average  forty  trees  will  yield  a  barrel  of  tur- 

Eentine,  and  about  a  third  of  that  amount  of  scrapings,  or  that  part  of  the  sap  which  becomes 
ard  before  it  reaches  the  box.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  are  made  by  distillation,  during 
which  process  the  oil  comes  over,  and  leaves  a  residuum,  called  rosin.  Tar  is  made  by  burn- 
ing billets  of  pine  under  a  heavy  covering  of  turf  or  earth;  a  slow  combustion  without 
flame  is  thus  caused,  and  the  tar  which  exudes  is  collected,  by  means  of  a  trench,  into  a 
cavity  djig  in  tlie  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  preferred  m 
Europe  to  that  of  the  United  Slates,  as  it  is  much  cleaner,  better  packed,  and  made  fl'om 
trees  recently  felled.     Pitch  is  obtained  from  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  tlie  western  high  coun- 
try, produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  two  sections ; 
while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more  northern  grains  and  firuita  thrive  in 
the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  is  about  30,000  bales.  Manulactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the 
ehape  of  household  industry;  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  good  harbours, 
carry  the  trade  of  North  Carolba  chiefly  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.  Nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  Slate  towards  extending  the  ftcilities  for  trans- 
portation, although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bulky  character,  requiring  cheap 
and  easy  modes  of  conveyance.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  partly,  and  its  branch,  the 
Northwest  Canal  wholly,  in  this  State.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal  connects  the  Neuse 
■with  the  harbour  of  Beaufort,  and  there  are  several  side-cuts  round  the  ialls  of  the  rivers. 
The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road,  from  tlie  former  place  to  the  Roanolte,  is  m  progress. 

The  ill-starred  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  North  America  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  made  on  the  coaste  of  North  Carolina,  then  known 
to  the  English  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia.  In  1761  a  few  persons  from  Massachu- 
setts settfed  at  Cape  Fear  River,  and  other  settlements  were  made  about  that  time  ft'om 
Europe.  This  region,  however,  formed  a  part  of  the  general  government  of  Carolina  until 
1730,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  southern  part,  and  took  its  present  name. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  and  amended  in  1835.  The  legislative  aatJiority  ia 
vested  in  two  houses,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  and  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  These  bodies  and  the  Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  the  Council  of  State  is  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  right 
of  voting  for  Senators  is  confined  to  50  acres  freeholders.  The  judges  are  also  chosen  by 
tlie  General  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  about  30  miles  from  Raleigh,  ia  the 

ErincipaJ  educational  institution  in  the  State;  there  is  a  pretty  large  number  of  academies 
Ht  no  system  of  general  education  has  been  adop'.ed.     The  Meth^isls  the  Baptists  ai-e  the 
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3  religious  sects,  and  lliere  are  also  a  gcwd  matiy  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa' 
lians,  with  eoma  Lutherans,  Moravians, 'Friends,  and  Soman  Catliolics. 

The  State  is  divided  into  65  counties,  and  contains  a  populution  of  737,937,  of  which 
472,846  are  whites,  19,540  free  blacks,  and  245,601  slaves. 


AiiBoii 14,095  ... 

Ashe 6,987  .... 

Beaufort 10,969  ... 

Bertie 13,262  ... 

Ekden 7,811  ... 

Brunswick 6,516  ... 

Buncomhe 16581  ... 

Botke 17,888  ... 

Cabarras 8,810  ... 

Camdon 6,733  . . . 

Carteret 6,597  ... 

CaaweU 15,185  ... 

Chatham  .'. 15,405  ... 

Chowan 6,G97  . . . 

Columbus: 4,141  .  ■  ■ 

Craven 13,734  ... 

Camborlimd 14,834... 

Currituck 7,655... 

Davidson  .'. 13,389  ... 

Duplin ii,ayi  ... 

Edgecombe 14,935  . . . 

Franklin 10,665  ... 

Granville  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  I9',355  '. '. '. 

Greene 6,413  ... 

Guilford 18,737  ... 

Halifiu..; 17,739  ... 

Haywood 4,579  . . . 

Hertford 8,537  ... 

Hyde 6,184  ... 

Iredell 14,918  ... 

Johnson 10^38  . . . 

Jones 5,608  . . . 


Lenoir 

7  7J3 

311^ 

Imooln 

22.455 

4,a83 

Macon 

5,333 

45S 

Martin 

8,539 

3^79 

Mecklenberg 

90,053 

7,I4G 

Monlgoniary 

Nash 

8,490 

3,706 

10,959 

5  616 

Northampton 

13,391 

7549 

Onslow 

7,814 

3,144 

23,908 

7373 

8,641 

7  419 

2749 

Pertrai 

10,027 

4,«9 

Pitt 

12,093 

5  365 

Randolph 

12  406 

1463 

Kichmond 

9  396 

3512 

Robeson 

9,433 

3499 

12935 

4,2n6 

20  780 

Rutherford 

17  357 

3JB8 

Sampson 

11634 

Stakes 

16,196 

14,504 

TvrreU 

4  732 

203^8 

8109 

Warren 

11,877 

7,327 

4  562 

1713 

Wiyne 

10  331 

3  517 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1790    -    - 

-    -    393,751 

leoo  -  - 

-    -    478.103 

1810    -    - 

-    -    555.500 

1820    -    - 

-.    -    636,828 

1890    -    - 

-    -    737,937 

-   245,601. 

Beaufort,  tbe  only  port  of  North  Carolina  directly  upon  the  sea,  admits  vessels  drawbff  12 
feet  of  water,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ;  but  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Wil- 
mington. 40  roiles  from  the  sea  on  Caps  Pear  River,  is  the  most  important  commercittl  town 
of  the  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  tlie  West  Indies ;  vessels  drawing 
10  or  13  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  within  Smith's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  large  vessels.  The  population  of  Wilmington  is  about 
3000;  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  amounts  to  12,816  tons.  Newberne,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Neuse,  80  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound,  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
althongh  large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult for  smaller  craft.  Newberne  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built,  and,  with  a  pODuk- 
tion  of  3762  souls,  is  the  priocipul  town  in  the  State.  Washington  and  Tarboro'  on  the  Pam- 
lico river,  Plymouth  and  Haliftix  on  llie  Roanoke,  Edenton  on  the  Chowan,  and  Elizabeth  on 
the  Pasquotank,  are  smaii  trading  towns. 

Receding  from  the  low  country  we  come  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  thrivbg 
little  town  with  1700  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  granite  is  now  erecting  here,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831.  when  Canova's  statue  of  Washington  was  unfor- 
tunately ruined.  Fayetteville  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  with  2868  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  United  States  Armoury.  Salem, 
.Salisbury,  and  Charlotte  are  small  towns  in  this  section.     The  last  mentioned  has  of  late 
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rapidly  increased  in  population  and  importance  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  th,e  g-old  mines, 
ajid  has  at  present  2000  inliabitants,  A  mint  for  tho  coinage  of  gold  ia  now  erecting  liere. 
The  Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,  as  the  trap  djkea  near  Salisbury  have  been  called,  liave  given 
rise  to  much  absurd  speculation,  having  been  at  one  time  considered  artificial  works, 

3.  State  of  SotUh  Carolina, 

South  Carolina  lies  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  wedged  in  between  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  its  base;  its  coast  line  ia  nearly  200  miles  in 
length,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  375  miles.  The  Slate  extends  from 
83°  to  35°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  from  78=  44'  to  83°  21'  W.  longitude,  having  an  area  of  33,000 
square  miles. 

The  coast,  for  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  with  swampy 
tracts  here  and  there.  Beyond  this  is  a  parallel  belt  of  territory,  called  the  Middle  Country, 
consisting  of  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea.  This  Ijact  occasion- 
ally presents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few  straggling  pine  trees,  and  sometimes  a  field  of 
maize  or  potatoes.  Tlie  Middle  Country  is  bounded  by  another  belt  of  land  called  the  Ridee, 
where  the  country  rises  by  a  steep  and  sudden  elevation,  and  afterwards  continues  gradu^ly 
to  ascend.  Beyond,  the  surface  exhibits  a  beautiful  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are  a  few  lofty  mountains 
in  t!ie  western  part,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  Table  Mountain,  in  this  cbain,  rises  to 
the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  King's  Mountain,  in  York  district,  lies 
partly  in  North  Carolina, 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Carolina  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Great 
Pedee,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina,  reaches  Winyaw  Bay  after 
having  received  the  waters  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  Black  River  from  the  right,  and  the  Little 
Pedee  and  Waccamaw  from  the  left.  It  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  120  miles  to  Cheraw, 
above  which  there  is  a  fall  of  15  feet  in  IS  miles.  The  Santee,  tho  greatest  river  of  the 
State,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  the  Congaree,  and  it  readies 
the  sea  without  receiving  any  considerable  tributary,  by  two  mouths.  Steam-boats  ascend 
to  Camden  and  Columbia,  and  by  the  aid  of  canals  there  is  navigation  for  boats  to  the 
mountains.  The  Congaree  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  navigable 
streams,  the  Saluda  and  the  Broad  River.  The  Bdisto,  Combahee,  and  Cossawhatchie,  are 
smaller  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  navigable  to  some  distance  by  small  vessels. 
Ashley  River  is  navigable  by  schoonets  20  miles,  and  Cooper's,  which  joins  it  at  Charleston, 
30  miles,  t^i  the  Santee  Canal. 

"The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  aflbrd  some  considerable  navigable  facilities  for  small  river 
craft;  hut  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  they  are  shallow  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
harhoursof  this  Statearegenerally  of  little  value;  but  the  coast  presents  numerous  entrances, 
■which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  which  afford  advantages  for  an  active  coasting 
trade.  The  harhour  of  Charleston  is  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar,  and 
that  of  Georgetown  will  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  harbour  of  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal 
M  the  best  in  the  State,  and  ia  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  Stone 
Inlet  has  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  and  was  used  during  flie  blockade  of  Charleston  in  1775. 
St.  Helena  Sound  is  the  most  spacious  opening  for  a  great  distance  along  the  coast,  but, 
although  about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  beset  with  shoajs  to  be 
of  any  gi'Oat  commercial  yalue. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands,  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  narrow  channels,  which  affiird  an  inland  stoam-boat  navigation,  from  Charleston  to 
Savannah,  These  islands,  lilte  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered 
with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmettoes,  and  they  yield  the  black^eed  or  Sea  Island 
cotton.  Before  the  cultivatioh  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were  tlie  haunts  of  alligators,  and 
their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they 
are  under  cultivation,  and  well  inhabitod;  and  as  iJie  voyager  glides  by  their  shores  in  a 
Bteam-boal,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  liveSy  verdure,  interspersed  with  thick 
clumps  of  palmettoes,  and  flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  live  oak,  wiiich  ia  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth ; 
its  long  branches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  from  them  almost  sweep, 
ing  the  ground.  The  laurel  is  here  seen  covered  with  large  white  blossoms,  "shaped  like  a 
lUy,  and  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  islands  to- 
ward the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowl. 

The  mineral  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  inconsiderable ;  the  gold  belt,  however,  es- 
tends  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  has  yielded  valuable  returns,  and  iron  ore 
is  wrought  m  the  same  section.  Cotton  end  rice  are  the  agricultural  staples ;  the  former 
of  which  clothes  more  of  mankind  than  either  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  silk,  and  the  latter  feeds 
saore  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  g^ain ;  the  cotton  crop  is  about  65,500,000  pounds 
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of  which  3  part  is  the  much-prized  Ion;;  Etaple  or  Sea  Island  cotton.  Rice  is  raised  only  iii 
the  low  country,  and  chiefly  in  the  tide-region,  where  the  immense  swamps,  easily  irri^ted 
by  means  of  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  i;iverB,  bear  the  name  of  tide-swamps;  the  river- 
swamps,  above  tide-water,  were  once  used  extensively  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  inland  rice-swamps;  hut  as  they  were  found  too  low  and  subject  to  inundations  hy 
the  floods,  their  cultivation  Ikus  been  generally  abandoned.  Rice  was  first  sown  in  Carolina 
in  169!!,  and  in  about  fifty  years  trom  that  time,  the  amount  annually  exported  had  reached 
100,000  barrels,  constituting^  the  chief  article  of  exportation  irom  the  colony.  Raised  in  the 
beginning  on  the  uplands,  it  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  swamps,  before  looked  upon  a» 
useless;  and  the  introduction  of  the  water-culture,  or  the  method  of  destroying  the  weeds 
by  flooding  the  rice-field  instead  of  hy  the  hoe,  saved  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  The  process 
by  the  wet  culture  is  as  follows ;  the  seed  is  sown,  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  ,rows  in 
the  bottom  of  trenches,  and  the  field  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  for  the  purpose 
of  sprouting  the  seeds ;  after  four  or  live  days  the  water  is  drawn  off  until  the  plant  is  four 
leaves  high  (three  or  four  inches),  which  is  the  case  in  about  a  month ;  the  field  is  tlien  sub- 
merged again  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  it  remains  dry 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  surviving  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  loosen- 
ed by  hoemg ;  the  water  is  then  introduced  for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
grain  ripens  in  this  state.  It  is  then  cut  with  sickles,  and  thrashe^  by  hand-flails;  the  outer 
husk  is  next  detached  by  passing  the  paddy  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  and  the  inner  pel- 
licle, by  subjecting  the  grain  to  trituration  under  a  pestle  weighing  from  350  to  300  pounds ; 
after  having  been  winnowed  it  is  packed  in  casks  of  about  600  pounds,  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  grain  in  the  husk  will  better  preserve 
its  sweetness  and  flavour  during  a  long  voyage,  than  when  shelled,  and  large  quantities  are 
now  exported  in  the  rough  slate;  the  amount  annually  exported  from  the  United  States, 
chiefly  fiura  South  Carolina,  varies  from  130,000  to  150,000  and  even  175,000  tierces,  of  the 
value  of  from  2,000,000  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars. ,  Indigo  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  Slate;  its  cultivation  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annually ; 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  price  was  so  much  lowered  by  lar^o  importations 
from  the  East  Indies  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which  is  raised  on  the  same 

There  ore  no  manuiactures  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
Slate  is  necessarily  extensive;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  her  own  raw  produce,  includmg 
rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  and  ot  I  g  q  ant  t  f  the  productions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  import  ijf  m  f  t  ed  t  les,  w  es,  tropical 
fruits,  &c.,  for  Iiome  consumption,  i  The  value  of  th      mpo  ts  h  d  f  m  1,338,163 

dollars,  in  1831,  to  1,787,367  in  1834 ;  and  that  of  tl  po  ts  (r  m  6  5  5  201  dollars,  to 

11,119,565  dollars,  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  shipping  h  I  tnnj.  to  th  btat  m  unts,  how- 
ever, to  only  14,058  tons,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  tr  d  1  ost  wh  II  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  northern  ship-jwners ;  of  100,948  t  I  ed  f  tl  St  te  in  1834, 
40,495  were  foreign  shipping. 

Several  useftil  canals  have  been  constructed  in  th     Slat      b  t  f  th  m  is  of  great 

extent;  the  Saniee  Canal  extends  from  the  head  of  loop  e  t  n  n  Coop  River,  34 
miles  from  Charleston,  to  the  River  Santee,  a  distanc  f  il  d  f  tl  channel  to 
tiie  sea  for  lai^  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  upp  try      B  t  C  mden  and  the 

North  Carolina  line,  four  short  canals  have  been  cut  round  the  falls  of  the  Wateree  and 
Catawba;  Ihese  are  the  Wateree  Canal,  above  Camden,  5  miles  in  length,  overcoming  a  fall 
of  52  feet;  Rocky  Mount  Canal,  overcoming  a  iail  of  131  feet  hy  ISIoefa;  Catawba  Canal, 
3  miles,  with  a  rise  of  56  feet;  and  Landsford  Canal,  of  2  miles.  On  the  Congaree,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  a  canal  of  3  miles  overcomes  a  fiill  of  34  feef,  and 
on  the  Broad  River,  Lockhart's  Canal  passes  falls  of  51  feet  by  a  side-cut  of  2  miles.  On 
the  Saluda,  are  the  Saluda  Canal,  2^  miles  long,  overcoming  a  foil  of  34  feet,  and  Drehr's 
and  Lorick's  Canals,  of  still  less  magnitude, 

The  Charleston  and  Augusta  Rail-road,  extending  from  the  former  city  to  Hamburg  on  the 
Savannah,  opposite  Augusta,  135  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  yet  con- 
structed. It  passes  the  Edisto  by  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  the  summit  of  the  table-land  between 
that  river  and  the  Savannah,  510  feet  above  Charleston,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  whence 
the' descent  to  tlie  river  is  360  feet;  there  is  here  one  inclined  plane  passed  by  a  stationary 
engine ;  the  road,  consisting  of  a  timber  rail  capped  with  an  hon  plate,  is  built  on  piles,  and 
no  embankments  are  made  m  the  grading.  Another  great  work  is  now  projected,  and  the 
necessary  reconnoissance  has  proved  its  practicability.  This  is  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  which  will  pass  through  Columbia,  up  the  valley  of  the  Broad  River  into  North 
Carolina,  surmount  tlie  Blue  Ridge  by  inclined  planes,  and  follow  down  tlie  valley  of  the 
French  Broad  River  to  Knosvilie,  whence  it  will  be  continued  through  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  River;  the  estimated  cost  is  10,000,000  dollars ;  whole  distance,  600  miles. 
45* 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was  made  in  Charleston  in  1680 ;  but 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others  by  Clmriee  IL,  in 
1663,  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  A  constitution  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Locke  for 
the  government  of  the  colony,  which  proved  to  be  wholly  unsoileil  to  its  purpose.  The  ad- 
miuiatration  continued  to  be  managed  by  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  until  1719,  at  which 
time  the  people  renounced  their  former  governors,  and  South  Carolina  was  thenceibrth  a 
royal  colony.  In  1780  and  1781,  the  State  became  the  theatre  of  military  operations,  and  was 
over-run  by  the  British  forces.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  In  1790.  The  Legis- 
lature, styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  for  tlie  term  of 
four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  for  two  years ;  the  Senators  are  apportion- 
ed accordmg  to  property  and  population;  the  Representatives  according  to  population.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  period  of  two  years  iiy  the  General 
Aasenibly,  and  the  Judges  are  elected  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha- 
viour. Suffiuge  is  nearly  universal,  a  small  property  qualification  only  being  required  for 
whites,  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  the  privilege.  Free  schools  for  poor  chiidreo  have  been 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  8390  children  were  instruct- 
ed, in  817  schools,  at  a  charge  of  37,000  dollars.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  useful 
and  respectable  academies;  the  Charleston  College  in  Charleston,  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia,  are  valuable  institutions ;  the  latter  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes, 
and  has  been  iibemliy  endowed  by  the  State.  There  are  three  Medical  Schools  in  Charles- 
ton, a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Lexington,  and  a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  the  High  Hills.  The  prevailing  religious 
sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians;  there  are  also  many  Episcopalians  and 
Lutherans,  and  some  Ikiman  Catholics. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  Districts,  which  are  subdivided  for  local  objects  into 
paiisbea.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  t«  581,18.5,  the  whites  are  257,864,  and  the 
slaves  315,401;  there  are  also  7920  free  blacks;  the  blacks  are  therefore  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  whites,  and  as  they  are  unequally  diatribufed,  their  numericai  superiority 
is  still  greater  in  the  low  country,  where  they  are  to  the  whites  as  three  to  one ;  in  the  hilly 
cou  t  y  the  h  t  s  ar  the  tl  a  n  ost  numerous,  and  in  Ihe  western  part  of  the  State  there 
are  ne    iy  tl   ee  vh   es  to  one  blacli 
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Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1790 349,073 107,094 

1800 34r),.'i9I 146,151 

1810 415,115 196.36.5 

1S20 502,741 258,581 

1830 581,185 315,401. 

Charleston,  the  principal  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  only  considerable  city  in  the  At- 
lantic States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  These  rivers  aftbrd  broad,  and  deep  basins  accessible  to 
larsre  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  their  junction  and  the  ocean  is  a  capacious 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lies  a  bar,  excluding  ships  of  more  than  16  feet  draught. 
The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly  winds,  and  vessels  are  much  exposed  during  storms  from 
that  quarter,  so  that  at  one  time  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  lymgatthe  wharves  from 
the  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  site  of  Charleston  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
rising  but  a  "ew  feet  above  the  spring  tides,  and  subject  to  inundations  when  the  sea  is  drivi^ii 
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in  by  violeot  winds;  it  has  been  several  times  laid  under  water  and  BufFered  conaiderable 
damage,  as  in  1699,  1728,  1753,  and  partially  in  1797.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
streets  ninning  east  and  west  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  and  others  intersecting  tbem 
nearly  at  right  angles,  iiom  norlh  to  south.  It  is  ako  in  general  well  built ;  the  streets  aro 
liaed  with  the  Pride  of  India,  while  the  elegant  villas,  adorned  with  verandaha  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  surrounded  by  green  hedges  and  buried  in  thg 
rich  foliage  of  orange  trees,  magnolias,  and  palmettoes,  have  an  air  of  wealth  and  elegance. 
Among,  the  public  buildings  are  19  churches,  the  City  Ilall,  Exchange,  two  Arsenals,  The- 
atre, College  Halls,  Alms-House,  Orphan  Asylum,  fee. ;  the  City  Library  contains  about 
15,000  volumes,  and  the  Orphan  Asyiunj  supports  and  educates  150  dealitute  children.  The 
city  is  healtliier  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and 
many  opulent  West  Indians  spend  the  summer  here.  Its  commerce  is  exlenaive;  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  State,  and  its  shipping  amounts  to  13,244  tons.  The 
popukticn  increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  30,289  in  laW,  of  which  number  12,936  were 
whites;  including  the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantations  in  ft  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  population  may  be  stated  to  exceed  40,000  souls.  The  approach  to  the  cily 
is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Castle 
Pinckney  opposite  tlie  extreme  point  of  the  city,  within.  A  settlement  waj  first  made  here 
in  1671  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  but  in  1680  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  present 
site.  In  1776,  an  unsuccessful  attacit  was  made  on  the  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island  by  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker;  hut  in  1780,'  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  British  on 
the  land  side,  and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  May.  Moultrieville  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Eutaw  Springs,  in  the  western  part  of  Charleston  District,  near  the  Santee,  was 
the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1761. 

Beaufort,  to  the  sooth  of  Charleston,  is  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island,  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea,  witi  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  little  used.  Georgetown,  to  the  north  on  Win- 
yaw  Bay,  being  the  depflt  of  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  district,  iias  considerable  trade, 
but  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthy, 
and  during  the  autumn,  many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.    Cheraw  is  also  a  email  trading  town  on  the  Pedee  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  the  middle  country,  Orangeburg,  Hamburg,  Camdeu,  and  Columbia,  are  the  principal 
towns.  Hamburg  derives  its  imporlance  from  its  being  the  inland  torrainus  of  the  rail-road 
from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  Biver.  Colombia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situatod  on  the  Congaree,  below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers.  It  is  regu- 
'ariy  laid  out  with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly  built  town  with  3310  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Carolina  College, 
and  several  churches.  Granby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  aidg  of  the  river. .  Camden 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  Wateree,  with  about  1500  inha- 
bitants. Here  the  American  forces  were  twice  defeated  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  under 
General  Greene  in  1780,  and  under  General  Gates  in  1761. 

In  the  higher  district  is  the  little  village  of  Cambridge  near  the  SaJuda,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  some  events  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  the  name  of  Ninety-Six,  derived  from  a 
frontier  post  established  there  about  ninety-six  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  the 
same  region,  near  the  northern  harder  of  the  State,  is  Cowpens,  the  spot  on  which  Tarlelon 
wafidefeatod  by  General  Morgan;  and  a  little  to  the  east,  near  the  Calawba,  is  King's  Moun- 
ain,  on  which  a  body  of  British  troops  under  Col.  Ferguson  was  defeated  in  1780. 

4.  Stale  af  Georgia. 

In  point  of  dimensions  Georgia  is  the  third  Stale  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded  in  that 
respect  only  by  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and,  although  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  colonies, 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth  by  none  of  the  esstorn  States 
excepting  New  York.  Bounded  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  north,  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Ocean  on  the  east,  by  Florida  on  the  south,  and  by  Alabama  on  the  west, 
its  ample  surface  of  62,000  square  miles  in  area  extends  fi^m  30°  20'  to  35"  N.  lat.,  and 
from  81°  to  85°  40'  W.  Ion.  The  whole  of  its  northeastom  and  eastorn  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  noble  river  Savannah,  and  the  sea,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  boundary 
is  the  fine  navigable  chuiuei  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Its  s^a-coast  is  about  100  miles;  its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  300  milea;  its  breadth  varies  from  about  250  lo  150  miles. 

Like  the  Carolinaa,  Georgia  is  divided  into  several  distinct  regions,  rising  gradually  from 
the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  and  forming  well-defined  belts  crossing  the  State  fmia  east 
to  west  "First,  ftum  the  sea-coast  fifty  miles  hack,  is  a  level  plain  generally  of  a  loose 
landy  soil,  producing  spacious  high  forests  of  pine,  oak,  &c.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  vast 
plain  is  what  the  inhabitants  call  swamps,  which  are  the  sources  of  numerous  small  rivers 
find  their  branches;  these  they  call  salt  rivers,  because  the  tides  flow  near  to  their  sources, 
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and  they  generally  carrj  a  good  depth  and  breadth  of  water  for  email  craft  twenty  or  thirty 
milts  upwards  from  the  sea,  when  they  branch  and  spread  abroad  like  an  open  band,  inter- 
lockmg  with  each  other,  aod  forming  a  chain  of  swamps  across  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
■jeveral  hundred  miles  parallel  with  the  sea-coast.  The  swamps  are  fed  and  replenished 
constantly  by  an  inflnite  number  of  rivulets  and  rills,  which  spring  out  of  the  first  bank  oi 
■iscent  The  upper  soil  of  the  swamps  is  a  perfectly  black,  soapy,  rich  earth,  or  stiff  mud, 
twQ«r  three  feet  deep,  on  a  foundation  or  sti'atum  of  calcareous  fossil  which  the  inhabitants 
call  white  marl ;  and  this  is  the  strength  or  heart  of  these  swamps ;  they  never  wear  out  or 
become  poor,  but  on  the  contrary  are  more  fertile  by  tillage;  for  when  they  turn  up  this 
jshite  marl,  the  air  and  winter  flTasts  causing  it  to  iaJ!  like  quicklime,  it  manures  the  sur- 
face." (Bartram's  Travels). 

^bove  this  great  maritime  level  the  country  .rises  gradually  through  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  a  second  more  elevated  plain,  from  60  to  70  miles  broad,  from  which  by  a  second 
and  rather  more  abrupt  ascent,  it  again  rises  and  forms  a  third  plain,  which  reaches  to  the 
lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  These  two  great  levels  form  the  sand-hill  belt  or  pine  barrens, 
chiefly  overgrown  with  a  vast  forest  of  long-leafed  pine,  interspersed,  however,  with  fine 
meadows  or  savannahs,  "  always  green,  sparkling  with  ponds  of  water,  and  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  evergreen  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lowest  sides  of  these  savannahs  are 
generally  joined  by  a  great  cane  swamp,  varied  with  coppices  and  hummocks  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs."  The  nest  section  extends  from  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  tq  their 
sources,  and  comprehends  the  hilly  region,  which,  blessed  with  a  strong  and  productive  soil 
and  a  mild  and  happy  climate,  is  "everywhere  fertile  and  delightful;  continually  replen- 
ished by  innumerable  rivulets,  either  coursing  about  the  fragrant  hills,  or  springing  from  the 
rocky  precipices,  and  forming  many  cascades;  the  coolness  and  purity  of  which  waters  invi- 
gorate the  air  of  this  otherwise  hot  and  sultry  climate."  {Bartram).  The  northern  part  of 
ike  State  is  traversed  by  a  chain  called  the  Yeona  Mountabs,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet,  and  beyond  this  the  great  Blue  Ridge  enters  from  North  Carolina,  and,  sud- 
denly changing  its  general  direction,  tuns  nearly  east  and  west,  and  passes  into  Alabama. 
Its  elevation  is  estimated  to  exceed  4000  feet,  and  it  is  here  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Tennessee  and  Ibe  waters  that  enter  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Georgia  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  descend  in  diverging  courses  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  The  Savannah,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Tugaloo  firom  North  Carolina,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Hiwassee,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on  Ihe  other,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles,  falls  over  the  last  chain  of  rocky  hills  into  the  great  plain,  at 
Augusta;  it  is  navigable  to  this  place  250  miles  from  the  ocean  for  steam-boats  of  150  tons, 
except  when  the  water  is  low  durmg  the  summer  months,  and  for  lat^  ships  to  Savannah, 
there  being  18  or  19  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its  prmcipal  tributaries  are 
Brier  Creek  and  Broad  River.  The  Chattahoochee,  rismg  near  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Savannahj  pursues  at  first  a  southwesterly  course,  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  souUi,  and 
enters  Florida,  under  the  name  of  the  Appalachicola ;  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  during 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  its  lower  falls  at  Columbus,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its 
whole  length  is  500  miles.  Flint  River  rises  in  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  joins  that  rivet  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles ;  there  are  falls  about  75  miles  from  ilB  mouth.  The  Oostenalah  and  Etowa  are  large 
Btceams,  which,  tailing  a  southwesterly  course,  form  by  their  confluence  the  Coosa,  and  pass 
into  Alabama. 

The  Alalamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Oomulgee,  which  rise  in 
the  hilly  region  south  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  flow  for  about  250  miles  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  the  latter  bends  round  to  the  east  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
former.  There  are  13  or  13  feetof  water  oil  the  bar  of  the  Alatamaha  at  ehb-tide,  and  steam- 
boats ascend  the  Oomulgee  to  Macon,  and  the  Oconee  to  Milledgeville,  although  there  ate 
some  obstructions  to  the  navigation.  The  Ogechee  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  40  miles,  and  for  large  boats  to  Louisville.  The  Santilla  has  a 
winding  course  chiefly  through  the  low  swamp  district.  The  St.  Mary's  River  rises  in  a 
low  ridge  near  the  Okefinoke  Swamp,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  Cumberland  Sound ;  it  baa  13 
:feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  23  feet  in  times  of  flood. 
The  Suwenee  and  Ocklonnee  are  considerable  streams,  which  pass  into  Florida. 

Along  the  southern  line  of  the  State,  between  the  head  branches  of  the  Suwanee  and  the 
St.  Mary's,  there  is  an  extensive  swamp,  or  rather  series  of  swamps,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood,  and  in  the  wet  season  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  laie,  containing  islands  of  rich  high  land.  Bertram  relates  a  tradition  of  the 
Creeks,  that  this  dismal  swamp  contains  a  spot  inhabited  by  a  race,  whose  women,  whom 
they  called  daughters  of  the  sun,  are  incomparably  beautiful ;  some  of  their  hiinlers,  when 
lost  in  the  inextricable  bogs,  had  been  relieved  by  these  women,  but  all  their  attempts  to 
leach  the  blissfi:!!  island  had  been  in  vain,  and  those  who  went  in  search  of  it  became  involved 
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in  perpetual  labyrinths  which  baffled  all  their  efforts.  The  coast  is  lined  by  a  BuccesKion  of 
low  islands,  iateraected  by  numeroua  navigable  ciiannels,  which  afford  good  inland  nnvigation 
nil  along  shore.  They  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  bays  or  Bounds, 
which  bear  their  names,  and  receive  the  rivers  of  this  section.  The  principal  islands  are 
Cabbage  Island,  Ossaba,  Su  Catherine's,  Sapelo,  St.  Simon's,  Jekill,  Cumberland,  &.c. ;  they 
are  covered  with  ricr.  plantations,  which  produce  the  valuable  long  etapie  cotton,  called,  from 
the  place  of  its  ffrowth,  the  Sea-islnnd  cotton.  The  cotton  is  sown  like  Indian-corn,  ajid 
caltivatfld  somewTiat  in  the  sanio  manner.  The  cotton-field  is  first  laid  off  in  ridges  or  beds, 
in  which  the  seed  ia  to  be  sown;  in  the  spring  the  land  thus  prepared  islisted,  (hat  is,  the 
ridges  are  cleared  from  weeds  and  grass  by  the  hoe,  and  ploughed ;  when  the  beds  are 
properly  finished  off,  holes  are  made  on  the  top,  about  15  inches  apart,  into  which  the  seed 
IS  thrown,  and  covered  with  earth  to  tlie  depth  of  about  an  inch.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
iir  beginning-  of  September,  the  pods  open  or  blow,  and  the  wool  is  gathered ;  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  open  air,  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  by  passing  it  between  f,wo  cylin- 
drical rollers,  which  do  not  admit  the  passage  of  seeds,  and  the  operation  of  which  is  assisted 
by  the  action  of  a  comb  playing  up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  and  serving  to  disentangle  tlie 
wool.  It  is  then  moted,  or  freed  from  the  broken  fragments  of  seeds  and  other  specks,  win- 
nowed, and  is  now  ready  for  packing. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  copper  and  iron  have  been 
found,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been  gold.  Although  first 
found  here  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  quantity  has  already  been  procured,  chiefly  from 
deposits,  and  scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  on  systematic  mining  operations. 
The  gold  occurs  in  the  northern  port  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  Chattahoochee  as  far  north 
as  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  to  a  considerable,  but  not  well-ascertained  distance  on  the  soutli. 
The  Indian  Springs  of  Butts  county  are  sulphureous  waters,  and  are  much  resorted  to  fbr 
their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  Madifioii  Springs,  near  Athens, 
are  chalybeate. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice ;  the  cotlon  crop  of  the  year 
1835  was  estiroated  at  300,000  bales;  the  export  of  rice  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
i;S,000  casks.  The  other  exports  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber — the  products  of  the 
pine  forests.  The  value  of  tlie  exports  for  the  year  1835  was  7,565,327  dollars;  of  imports, 
546,802. 

The  State  is  well  supplied  with  useful  navigable  channels,  which  are  highly  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  its  bulky  staples.  A  canal  from  the  Savannah  lo  the  Ogechee,  13 
miles,  is  the  only  artificial  ohannei  of  navigation.  The  Georgia  Ball-road  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  114  miles,  with  branches  to  Greensboro'  and  Warrenton,  and  the  Ceatrai  Rail-road 
from  Savannah  to  Macon,  200  miles,  ate  now  in  progress.  The  Macon  and  Forsyth  Rail- 
road, 26  miles,  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter  work.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  prepara- 
tory to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Athens  to  the  Tennessee,  or  to  the  Mississippi,  at 
Memphis. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  States;  the  charter  under  which  the  colony 
was  founded,  was  granted,  in  1732,  by  George  II.,  in  honour  of  whom  it  received  its  name, 
to  the  Trustees  for  tlie  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia.  The  double  purpose  of  making 
the  settlement  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  at  home,  and  to  secure  Che  frontiers 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  In  1733,  General  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  conducted  the  first  colonists  to  the  Savannah,  and  several  bodies  of  Germans  and 
Highlanders  were  soon  after  brought  over.  The  lands  were  held  on  a  military  tenure.  The 
country  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  who  considered  (he  occupa- 
tion of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  domain.  In  1762  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  Georgia  l>ecame  a  royal  colony.  The  western  part  was  detached 
from  the  present  State  in  1802,  and  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1798.  The  legislature,  styled  tlie  General  Assem- 
bly, consisfa,  of  two  holises,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rspresentatives,  chosen  annually. 
There  is  one  Senator  for  each  county,  and  the  Representatives  are  apportioned  according  lo 
the  population,  including  three-fifths  of  the  blacks.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Superior  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  removable,  however,  by  tins  Governor  on  tlie  address  of  the  Assembly, 
or  by  impeachment ;  the  inferior  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  right  of  suflVage  belongs  to  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  paid  taxes  for 
the  year  preceding  the  elebtton. 

The  State  has  an  academic  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  annually  among 
the  academies ;  the  sum  thus  divided  in  1834  was  18,710  dollars,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  respectable  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor  school  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
divided  among  the  counties,  according  to  their  respective  population,  but  no  general  system 
of  common  education  has  been  established ;  18,078  dollars  were  distributed  for  the  instruction 
of  tlie  poor  in  1834.    There  is  a  college  at  Athens,  styled  the  University  of  Georgia.    Thnt 
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Part  III 


Baptists  and  Metliodists  are  numerous,  and  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Christiana 
number  many  adherents.     Tiiere  are  also  some  Roman  Catliolics,  Friends,  Lutherans,  &c. 

The  State  is  divided  into  90  counties ;  the  population  increased  from  340,987  in  1830,  to 
516,623  in  1830;  number  of  slaves  at  the  former  period  149,656,  at  the  latter  217,531;  there 
die  l)ut  few  free  blacks. 


Appling 1,453  . . 

Baker 1,253  .. 

Baldwin 1^95  . . 

Bibb 7,154  .. 

Bryan 3,139  .. 

Bnllock a,587  .. 

Borte 11,833  .. 

Bu((9 4,944  . . 

Cumden 4,578  .. 

Campbell 3,^3  .. 

Cnrroll 3,419  .. 

Cuss ■  ■  ■  lormed  si 

Chatham 14.1^7  .. 

Cherokee formed  si 

airka 10,17G  .. 

Cobb formed  si 

Colambia 12,606  . . 

Coweta 5,003  .. 

Crawford.; 5,313  .. 

Decatur ....: 3^54  ■  ■ 

Dekalb 10,042  .. 

Dooly 2,135  .. 

Early 2,051  .. 

Effingham 2,924  ., 

Elbert 12,354  .. 

Emanuel 3,673  ., 

Fayette 5,504  . , 

Floyd ibrmod  si 

Forsyth formed  si 

FraaUin 10,107  .. 

Glynn 4,567  ., 

Greene 12,549  .. 

Gwinnett 13,289  ,. 

Gylmer formed  si 

Habersliam 10,671  . . 

Hall 11,748  .. 

Hanoook 11,820  .. 

Harris 5,105  . 

Ikard formeds 

Henry 10,566  . 

Houston 7,360  . 

Irwin 1,180  . 

Jackaon 9,004  . 

Jasper 13,131  . 

JefferBon 7,309  . 


.  6,642 
.  1,683 
.  3,086 


.  9.478 
wl830 
.  4,709 
!B  183(1 


irty 7,933  . . 

•j)]n 6,145  , , 

Lowndes 9,453  . . 

Lumpkin Jbrmed  si 

Madison 4,646  . . 

Mackintosh 4,998  .. 

Marion 1,436  .. 

Meriwether 4,422  . . 

Monroe 16.209  . 

Montgomery; 1,969  ., 

Morgan 19,048 '. 

Murray '' 


.a,375 
.     311 

.  5,624 


New 


3,508  . 


11,155  .. 

13,618  . . 
formed  si 


Oglethorpe 

Paulding  . . 

Pike t),i9M  .. 

Pulaski 4,906  . . 

Putnam 13,961  . . 

.  9,176  .. 

Randolph 2,191  ., 

Richmond 11,643  ., 

Scriven 4,776  . . 

.  formed  ei 

.  formed  si 

Talbot 5,940  . 

Taliaferro 4,934  . 

Tatnall 2,046. 

Telfair 2,136  . 


5,799  . 


i»1830 
.  2,571 
.  2,194 


Thon 
Troup. . . 

Upson  ..'. 
Union... 
Walker  . 
Walton  . 
Ware  . . , 


Washington 9,890  . . 

Wayne 903  ., 

Wilkes 14,237  .. 

Wilkinson 6,513  . 


.  1,773 
.  1,765 
.  7,707 


.  9,188 
.  3,507 
.  9,557 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Tcitat.  Slaves. 

1790 89,548  ......  29,264 

IBOO 162,101 59.404 

1810 252.438 103,218 

1820 .^0,987 149,656 

1830 516.823 217,531. 

Tlie  city  of  Sawannnh  is  advantageously  situated  for  a  commercial  town,  being  accessibia 
to  large  ships  from  the  sea,  and  coram unicating'  with  the  interior  by  tlie  noble  river  on  which 
it  stands.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Savannah,  on  a  high  hank  rising  about  50 
feet  above  the  water,  from  which  it  makes  a  fine  appearance,  witli  its  spacious  and  regular 
streets,  and  its  handsome  public  buildings,  mingling  pleasantly  with  llie  groves  of  trees  which 
surround  them  and  adorn  tlie  squares  and  principal  streets.  The  site  was  formerly  unhealtliy, 
on  account  of  the  surrounding  swamps,  hut  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  judicious  drainiuj-.e. 
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niid  by  the  Eubstitulion  of  the  dry  for  the  wet  culture  of  rice  around  the  city.  In  1820  it 
suffered  so  much  from  a  terrible  fire,  that  its  prosperity  received  a  temporary  check,  and  the 
population  (7423)  was  less  in  1830  thin  it  had  been  (7623)  in  1820;  but  it  has  recovered 
from  this  shoclt,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern  States, 
its  population  ImVin^  increased  to  11,000  in  1833.  Savannah  is  the  cliief  commercial  depdt 
in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  quantities  of  the  other  articles  of 
exportation,  pass  through  thia  port.  In  1635  the  exports  included  250,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  24,000  casks  of  rice,  and  the  whole  value  of  merchandize  shipped  for  exportation  was 
14,000,000  dollars;  20  steam-boats  of  a  large  class,  and  50  steam  tow-boats  are  employed  on 
the  riser,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  lo  14,000  tons.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  ten  churches,  an  exchange,  city-hall,  hospital,  theatre,  &c.  About  forty  miles  soutli  of 
Savannah  lies  the  little  town  of  Sunbury,  on  Medway  River,  at  the  head  of  St.  Catherine's 
Sound ;  there  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  harbcHir  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufScicnt 
for  ships  of  great  burtlien. 

Darien  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in  the  lumber 
which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  It  stands  on  a  creek  called  Darien 
River,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  .burthen,  either  by  the  Alatamalia  or  by 
Doboy  Inlet,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  makes  up  into  the  land  on  the  south  of  Sapelo 
Island.  Its  population  is  about  2500.  Further  south,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  is  the  village 
of  Frederics,  ajid  on  a  hroad  stream  called  Turtle  Eiver,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound,  is  Brunswicit,  with  a  fine,  spacious  harbour.  St.  Maiy's,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  just  above  Its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from 
its  deep  and  commodious  liarbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  from  Georgia  to  Florida 
Point. 

The  city  of  Augusta,  the  great  interior  emporium  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  Savannah,  at 
the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  wide,  straight  streets,  shaded 
with  the  Pride  of  India,  and  is  handsomely  built,  containing  a  city-hall,  seven  churclies,  an 
hospital,  arsenal,  theatre,  &C. ;  a  bridge  across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with 
Hamburg.  The  populatbn  amounted,  in  1830,  to  6696,  but  had  increased  to  nearly  8000  in 
1835.  Augusta  is  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  tract  of  productive  and  populous  country,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  and  the  Savannah  river ', 
175,000  hales  of  cotton  were  brought  into  the  city  in  1835. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  hetid 
of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  plaCe  of  some  trade ;  the  population  in  1835  exceeded  2000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State-house,  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  &c.  Athens, 
a  thriving  little  town  above  Milledgeville,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Macon,  on  the  0cm  ulgee,  .consisted  in  1823  of  a  single  cabin;  in  1830  it  liad  a  population 
of  2600  souls,  and  at  present  the  number  (if  inhabitants  is  3500.  Its  trade  is  extensive  and 
growing,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  saw  and  grist-mills  in  the  vicinity ;  80,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  shipped  from  Macon  in  1835,  and  8  steam-boata  were  employed  on  the  Ocmulgee, 
beside  numerous  tow-boats  and  pole-boats.  A  little  to  the  northwest,  is  the  thriving  little 
town  of  For^th. 

Columbus  is  situated  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, just  below  the  falls,  and  430  miles  from  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious  and  regular.  The  town  was 
first  laid  out  in  1^8,  when  the  site  was  yet  covered  with  the  native  forest,  and  in  1835  it 
contained  4000  inhabitants,  with  a  proper  number  of  churches,  newspapers,  &c.  Stoam-boats 
run  regularly  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the 
town  in  1835,  when  there  were  no  less  Ihan  12  steam-boats  employed  on  the  Chatt^oochee. 
Dahlonega,  in  Lumpkin  county,  between  the  Chestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

Thegreat  body  of  the  Cherokee  or  Tsulakee  Indians,  who  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  Georgia,  with  a  large  port  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  still 
remain  in  Georgia;  but  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  in  1836,  they  have  agreed 
to  cede  their  lands  for  the  surn^of  5,000,000  dollars,  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arkansas,  where  6000  of  the  nation  are  already  settled,  and  seven  million  acres  of  land 
are  reserved  for  their  use.  The  tract  at  present  occupied  by  them  lies  beyond  the  Chestatee 
and  Chattahoochee,  and  includes  the  southwestern  angle  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  'tennessee,  east  of  the  river  of  the  name.  The  following  description  of 
their  country  and  condition,  is  by  one  of  tlie  Cherokee  nation : — 

"The  Cherokee  Territory  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  is  estimated  to  contain  ten  millions  of  acres.  It  embraces  a  Targe  portion  of  the 
finest  lands  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  States,  and  enjoys  a  salubrity  of  climate  unsurpassed  by 
any ;  possessing  superior  advantages  in  reference  to  water-power,  owmg  to  the  numerous 
rills,  brooks,  and  rivers  which<flow  from  and  through  it:  some  of  these  streams  afford  good 
navigation,  others  are  susceptible  of  being  easily  improved  and  made  navigable.     On  tlia 
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routes  where  roads  have  been  opened  by  the  Cherokees  through  this  country,  there  must 
necessarily  pass  some  of  the  most  important  public  roatSs  iuid  other  internal  improvements, 
which  at  no  distant  day  will  be  constructed.  The  entire  country  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  cf  valuable  timber,  also  abounding  in  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marbie  and  limestone. 
Above  all,  it  posseraes  the  most  extensive  region  of  the  precious  metals  Itnown  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  extensive  banks  of  iron  ore  interspersed  tlirough  the  country.  Miner- 
alogists, who  have  travelled  over  a  portion  of  this  territory,  are  fully  persuaded,  from  what 
they  have  seen,  that  lead  and  silver  mines  wiW  also  be  found  in  the  mountain  regions. 

"Independent  of  all  these  natural  advantages  and  invaluable  resources,  there  are  many 
extensive  and  valuable  improvements  made  upon  Ihe  lands  by  the  native  Cherokee  inhabit- 
ants, and  those  adopted  as  Cherokee  citizens  by  intermarriages.  The  Cherokee  population 
has  recently  been  reported  by  the  War  Department  to  be  18,fMM),  according  to  a  census  taken 
by  the  agents  appointed  by  the  government.  This  people  have  become  civilized,  and  have 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Their  pursuits  are  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  in  some 
degree  mechanical.  .The  possessions  of  the  Cherokee  inhabitants  consist  of  bouses,  which 
cost  generally  from  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  instances 
up  to  five  thousand  dollars;  some  few  as  high  as  six,  eight,  or  ton  thousand  dollars,  with 
corresponding  out-buiidings,  consisting  of  kitchens,  meat-houses,  dairies,  granaries  or  corn- 
cribs,  barns,  stables,  &c.,  grist  and  saw-mills ;  connected  with  these  are  gardens  for  culinary 
vegetables ;  also  peach  ajid  apple  orchards ;  lots  of  enclosed  ground  for  horses,  black  cattle, 
&c.  The  farms  of  the  Cherokees  contain  from  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  enclosed  with  good 
rail-fences.  Amonii'  the  most  wealthy,  there  are  fanps  of  three  and  four  hundred  acres,  and 
in  one  instance,  perhaps  about  ei^ht  hundred  acres  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  valuable 
public  ferries  also  owned  fay  the  Cherokees ;  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  amount  to  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Several 
public  roads,  opened  at  private  expense,  were  also  kept  up  by  companies  under  regulationa 
of  tlie  National  Council,  and  toll-gates  erected  on  them." 

The  Cherokees  have  established  a  regular  system  of  government ;  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  m  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Chief,  and  three  Counsellors,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
for  Ihe  term  of  four  years.  The  latter,  styled  the  General  Council,  consists  of  two  houses,  a 
National  Committee  of  10  members,  and  a  National  Council  of  24,  both  of  which  are  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1824  there  were  belonging  to  them  22,531  head 
of  black  cattle,  7683  horses,  46,732  swine,  2566  sheep,  3923  ploughs,  49  saw  arid  grist-mills, 
762  looms,  94S6  spinning- wheels,  &c.  In  1830  they  iiad  about  12CM)  negro  slaves,  and  there 
were  500  children  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is  conducted  and  printed  by  natives  in  Che- 
rokee and  English  and  in  the  Cherokee  character,  which  was  invented  by  Guest,  one  of  the 
Nation.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and  consists  of  85  characters,  representing  all  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  lang-uage. 

Bartram  mentions  several  remarkable  works  in  Georgia,  resembling  those  found  in  the 
Western  States,  and  like  those,  of  unknown  origin ;  but  we  are  not  aware  tiiat  any  accurate 
examination  has  been  made  of  these  monuments  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  River,  a  regular  conical  mound  about  40  or  50  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
about  200  or  300  yards  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  cones,  and  by 
large  square  terraces,  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  about  100  yards  in  length,  was  visited  by 
that  traveller,  whose  account  of  it  is,  however,  fiir  from  being  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  works;  he  says  that  they  stand  on  a  spot 
subject  to  inundations,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  the  prevailing  soil.  Similar  conical 
mounds  and  terraces,  apparently  in  similar  situations,  were  met  with  on  Little  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Savannah ;  in  the  Keowe  Valley,  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  river;  and 
on  the  Ocmuigee,  about  70  miles  above  its  coaflueuce  with  the  Oconee.  The  lands  sur- 
rounding these  wori;s  bore  marks  of  having  been  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  were  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Old  Fields. 

5.  Territory  of  Florida. 

The  first  discoverers  of  Florida  were  allured  to  its  shores  by  stories  of  its  fountain  of  youth 
and  its  mysterious  riches;  and  charmed  by  the  brilliant  hues  and  lively  verdure  of  its  majes- 
tic forests  and  gorKeous  shrubs,  they  called  it  the  Land  of  Flowers.  Tiie  mariner  approaches 
with  dread  its  sunken  shoals,  its  dangerous  reefs,  its  baffling  currents  and  intricate  channels, 
and  associates  with  its  name  the  hateful  idea  of  wrecks  and  wreckers.  The  explorer,  who 
plunges  into  its  labyrinths  of  swamps,  hummocks,  ponds,  and  jungles,  pronounces  it  the  fit 
haunt  of  alligators  and  snakes,  a  chaotic  medley  of  land  and  water,  producing  its  40  or  50 
bushels  of  frogs  to  the  acre.  Let  us  examine  it  for  ourselves.  The  Territory  of  Florida  con- 
sists of  a  long,  narrow  strip  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gu!f  of  Me.\ico,  extending  fiom  the 
Perdido  river  te  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  of  a  vast  peninsula,  350  miles  in  length  by  150  in 
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The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  about  28°  lat.,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  which, 
.luring  the  rainy  seasons,  between  June  and  October,  effectually  prevents  an  overland  passage 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  North  of  this  tract  to  Georgia,  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
generally  a  dead  level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  slightly  undulating,  and  even  presents  some 
eminences  worthy  the  name  of  hills;  the  face  of  the  country  west  of  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
Bula  is  somewhat  more  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  considerable  elevations.  The  great  south- 
ern marsh  contains  numerous  tracts  of  pine  land,  prairies,  and  hummocks,  and  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forests  interspersed  with  hummocks, 
prairies,  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  generally  sand,  except  in  tlie  hummocl:s,  in  vifhich  it  is 
clay  mixed  with  sand;  these  are  scattered  througliout  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from 
f  w  ac  to  a  thousand,  forming  altogether  hut  an  inconsiderahle  portion  of  the  peninsula ; 
tl  y  red  with  a  growth  of  red,  live,  and  water-oak,  dog-wood,  magnolia,  and  pine, 

d  IF  d  cellent  arable  land.  The  prairies,  or  savannahs  as  they  are  here  called,  are 
t  p  etty  extensive,  extending  for  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming 

h  t  rai  pastures.    The  pine  barrens  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  pine,  with  little 

d    wood      id  though  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  it  is  sometimes  productive.     The  swamps 

m    as-      re  either  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers,  which,  overflowing  the  high 

d  d     d      tliat  forms  their  hank,  cover  the  low  lands  in  the  rear  with  water,  or  they  are 

praduced  hy  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country;  the  latter  or  pine  barren  swamps  are 

overgrown  with  cypress  and  cypress  knees,  and  the  former  or  river  swamps  arc  covered  witli 

a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  substratum  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  that  of 
tlie  western  is  a  kind  of  rotten  limestone,  which,  in  many  places,  is  undermined  by  subter- 
raneous streams,  forming  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground  called  sinks;  these  sinks  are 
inverted  conical  hollows  varying  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  several  acres,  at  the  bottom  of 
wliich  running  water  often  appears.  The  central  district  of  Florida  is  the  most  productive 
and  populous  part  of  the  Territory;  a  large  proportion  even  of  this  district  is  composed  of 
poor  pine  barrens,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  eminmncea  of  fertile  land  sup- 
porting a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  while  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
through  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful  kkes.  Further  west  the  land  is  more  gene- 
rally poor.  *  Thus  it  appears  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  Florida  can  be  said  to  be  fertile ; 
yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate  compensate  in  a  great  measure  &r  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vegetation  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance. 

The  rivers  of  Florida  are  numerous,  and  they  afford  valuable  navigable  channels.  The 
Bt,  Jolin's  rises  in  the  great  southern  marsh,  and  reaches  tlie  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
20O  miles;  for  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  formsa  wide,  sluggish  sheet  of  water  more 
resembling  a  lagoon  than  a  river,  and  it  is  navigable  to  lake  George,  a  iittio  higher  up,  foi 
vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water.  Indian  River  is  a  long  lagoon  having  much  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  Indian  River  Inlet  Charlotte  and  Amaxura 
are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  south  of 
the  St.  John's  and  Suwanee  contains  only  small  streams.  The  Suwsnee  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  Little  St.  Johns  from  Georgia,  and  reaches  the  Gulf  at 
Vacasasa  Bay ;  its  bar  has  only  5J  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  Ocloconee  also  rises  in 
Georgia,  and  flows  into  Appalach  By  Tl  App  I  h'  I  f  m  1  n  tl  fonlier  of 
Florida,  by  the  junction  of  the  CI    ttah  och  d  Fl    t  R      r^   f  II       t    th     bay  of  the 

same  name,  after  a  course  of  7.5  n  1  It  is  n  (,  bl  f  t  m  boat  tl  h  its  whole 
length.     The  Choctawhatcbee,  ris  Al  b  h       th     b  y     f    t    n   ne.     The 

Itcambia  flows  into  Pensacola  Ba} 

Several  singular  phenomena  a  ed  by  th    n  t  1  th      ocJ   h  f        II  ided  to  as 

underlying  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  th  T  rr  t  y  O  fth  ^e  th  g  t  nu  b  rof  sinks 
or  wells  which  are  met  with;  Barlra  nth  desc  betlT  tSk  thAl  hua  Savan- 
nah. "In  this  place  a  group  of  hills  almost  surround  a  large  basin,  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  water  drainuig  from  every  part  of  the  savannah,  by  lateral  conduits,  wind- 
ing about,  end  ohe  after  another  joining  the  main  creek  or  general  conductor,  which  at 
length  delivers  them  into  this  sink;  where  they  descend  by  slow  degrees,  through  rocky 
caverns,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  caiTied  hy  secret  subterraneous  chsa- 
nels  into  other  receptacles  and  basins.  There  are  three  great  doors  or  vent-holes  through 
the  rocks  in  the  siak,  two  near  the  centre  and  the  other  one  near  the  rim,  much  higher  up 
than  the  other  two,  which  was  conspicuous  through  the  clear  water.  The  beds  of  rocks  lay 
in  horizontal  thick  strata  or  laminte,  one  over  the  other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  are." 
The  sink  was  full  of  large  alligators,  which  devoured  the  crowds  of  fish,  that,  on  the  drying 
lip  of  the  waters  of  the  savannah  in  summer,  rush  into  its  basin,  and  disappear  through  the 
holes  in  the  rocks.     Connected  with  the  same  rock  formation,  is  the  bursting  forth  of  nume- 
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rous  eprbgE  from  the  grounil,  bo  copiously  as  to  form  at  once  full-grown  rivers;  as,  indeeil, 
they  rather  seom  to  be  eruptions  of  subterraneous  streams,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  dark 
labyrinths  through  which  thej  have  long  crept  beneath  the  surface.  The  remarkable  trajis- 
patency  of  the  water  in  many  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  has  also  been  observed  by  travellers, 
who  describe  it  as  so  pellucid  that  the  boat  appears  to  be  floating  in  the  air.  ' 

Florida  has  a  sea-coaet  of  1000  miles,  but  so  much  of  it  is  rendered  inaccessible  by  sound- 
ings that  it  has  few  gwxl  harbours.  West  of  Cape  San  Bias  the  shore  is  boW,  but  east  of 
that  point  it  begins  to  shallow;  from  Appalachee  Bay  to  Tampa  Bay,  the  whole  coast  sends 
otf  shallow  banks,  and  from  Vacasasa  Bay  to  the  Araaxura,  there  is  hut  6  or  7  feet  of  water 
6  miles  from  shore ;  \a  the  south  of  Carlos  Bay  the  shores  are  bolder.  On  the  eastern  side 
there  is  no  harbour  south  of  St.  Augustine,  and  scarcely  an  inlet  breaks  the  long  line  of 
coast  from  that  point  to  Cape  Florida. 

South  from  the  mainland  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands  called  Keys,  from  the  Spanish 
Cayo,  extends  to  the  westward,  ending  ia  a  little  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banlts,  called  the 
Tortugas  or  Dry  Tortugas.  South  of  the  bank  upon  which  the  keys  rise,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  navigable  channel,  is  a  long,  narrow,  coral  ree^  known  as  tJie  Florida  Reef  The 
most  important  of  the  keys,  is  Key  West,  a  nautical  corruprion  or  free  translation  of  Cayo 
Hueso  [Bone  Key),  also  called  Thompson's  Island.  Long  the  haunt  of  wreckers,  smugglers, 
and  pirates,  it  has  received  a  small  permanent  population  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  6  railes  in  length  by  2  in  breadth  with  a  large,  well-shelteved,  and 
commodious  harbour,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels ;  the  salt-ponds  of  the  island  have  of 
late  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^t.  The  Tortugas  derive  their  name  from  the 
immense  number  of  turtle  which  visit  them,  and  the  adjacent  keys  and  mainland,  (or  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  There  are  foor  sorts  of  turtle  found  here;  the  Green 
Turtle,  so  well  known  to  epicures,  enters  the  bay  and  rivers  of  the  islands  and  mainland  in 
April  and  deposits  her  eg'gsin  May,  and  a  second  time  in  June;  the  Hawkbilled,  whose  shell 
is  BO  valuable  in  commerce,  appears  rather  later,  and  also  makes  two  deposits,  one  in  July, 
and  another  in  August;  this  species  is  found  only  in  the  sea-islands;  the  Loggerhead  and 
Trunk  Turtle,  also,  make  their  appearance  at  about  the  same  time.  When  about  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  the  turtle  commences  operations  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand,  with  her  hind  flap- 
pers. "  The  sand  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  long  ladle,  until  it  has 
accumulated  behind  her,  when  supporting  herself  with  her  head  and  fore-part,  on  the  ground 
fronting  her  body,  she,  with  a  spring  from  each  flapper,  sends  the  sand  around  her,  scattering 
it  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  In  this  manner  the  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet.  This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the  short 
period  of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  are  then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular 
layers,  \a  the  number  of  150,  or  sometimes  nearly  200.  The  whole  time  spent  in  this  ope- 
ration may  be  20  minutes.  She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels 
and  smooths  the  surface,  that  ie-x  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could  imagine  any  thing  had 
been  done  to  it.  This  accomplished  to  her  mind,  she  retreats  to  the  water  with  all  possible 
despatch,  leaviug  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the  sand.  The  young  soon  ailer 
being  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  dollar,  scratch  their  way  through  the 
sandy  covering,  and  immediately  betake  themselves  to  the  water."  (^AiiAt&on,  Birds  of 
America),  A  vast  quantity  of  the  eggs  and  large,  numbers  of  the  turtles  are  taken  by  llie 
turtlers,  who  drive  a  lucrative  trade  in  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Florida  is  the  live-oak,  which  yields  a  most  dura- 
ble timber.  In  felling  the  timber  for  the  market,  "such  hummocks  as  are  found  near  navi- 
gable streams  are  first  chosen ;  and  when  it  is  ateolutely  necessary,  the  timber  is  sometimes 
hauied  five  or  six  miles  to  the  nearest  water-course,  where  although  it  sinks,  it  can  with 
comparative  ease  be  shipped  to  its  destination.  The  best  time  for  cutting  the  iive-oak  is 
considered  to  be  ftom  the  first  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March,  or  while  the  sap  is 
completely  down.  When  the  sap  is  flowing  the  tree  is  bloom,  and  more  apt  to  be  shaken. 
The  white-rot,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  live-oak  and  is  perceptible  only  by  the  best 
judges,  consists  of  round  spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  the  outside  of  the 
bark,  through  which,  at  that  spot,  a  hard  stick  may  he  driven  several  inches,  and  generally 
follows  the  heart  up  or  down  Uie  trunk  of  the  tree.  So  deceptive  are  these  spots  and  trees 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  this  defect,  that  thousands  of  trees  are  cut  and  afterwards 
abandoned.  The  great  number  of  trees  of  this  sort  strown  in  the  woods,  would  tend  to  make 
a  stranger  believe  that  there  is  much  more  good  oak  in  the  country  than  there  really  is; 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  usually  reported,  is  to  he  procured." 
(^Audtibnn,  Birds  of  America). 

Cedar  logs,  boards,  staves,  hides,  tallow,  and  bees'-wax,  are  also  esported.  The  fig,  pome- 
granate, orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  fruits;  cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural  staple,  the 
annual  crop  being  about  60,000  bales;  the  sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated; 
rice  is  raised  in  large  quantities ;  and  indigo  formerly  fiirnished  a  valuable  article  of  exporta- 
tion, but  is  now  only  raised  for  fiimily  use.    But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  for  a 
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grazing  country ;  and  ita  vast  herda  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &o,,  find  a  boundless  estent  of 
rang'e  in  its  fine  pastures. 

Florida  was  first  visited,  in  1512,  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth ; 
having  reached  ils  shores  on  Easter-day,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua,  Florida,  he  gave  it 
the  name  which  it  stili  bears.  The  celebrated  expeditions  of  Pamphilo  de  NarvBesi,  ia  152ti, 
and  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1539,  to  this  febled  El  Dorado  of  the  north,  are  well  known.  SL 
Augustine  was  founded  in  1565,  when  the  first  permanent  colony  was  planted  in  Florida. 
The  name  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally contracted  (o  its  present  limits  by  the  encroachmenla  of  the  English  colonies  on  the 
north.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and  by  that  power  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  1820. 
Most  of  the  former  inhabitants  quitted  the  country  on  this  last  change  of  masters,  but  some 
of  the  poorer  Spanish  planters  and  fishermen,  and  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  who 
had  been  brought  out  as  redempt loners,  remained,  and  there  has  subsequently  been  a  consi- 
derable immigration  from  the  neighbouring  States,  chiefly  into  the  middle  section  of  the 
country.  In  1830,  the  population  amounted  to  34,730,  of  which  15,501  were  slaves,  distri- 
buted aa  follows; 
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St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
creeks,  called  the  Matanzas  and  the  North  River.  The  former  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separat- 
ine  Anaslatia  Island  from  the  main  land,  and  afiords,  an  inland  passage  to  the  town  for  vessels 
of^Jigiit  draft;  the  main  inlet  has  only  8  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  the  channel  within 
carries  from  18  to  20  feet.  St,  Augustine  is  regularly  built,  but  tlie  streets  are  narrow ;  the 
bouses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  with  balconies  and  piazzas,  and  built  of  a 
shell-stone,  or  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand.  Many  of  them  are  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
the  population  of  the  place  having  been  reduced  from  between  4000  and  5000  to  about  2000, 
mostly  Spaniards,  Minorcane,  and  negroes.  The  nunnery,  now  used  aa  barracks,  is  aa  im- 
posing structure  in  the  Spanish  style ;  there  is  a  monument  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  public 
square,  commemorative  of  the  Spanish  Constitution;  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Mariia  is  a  massive 
and  noble  work,  completed  in  1716.  Although  the  country  is  poor,  yet  there  are  fine  gardens 
ill  and  around  the  town ;  the  beautiful  orange  groves,  which  ornamented  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  late  severe  cold.  Tp 
the  south  of  St,  Augustine  is  New  Smyrna,  once  occupied  by  the  Minorcan  and  Greek  colony, 
but  now  deserted ;  it  is  accessible  only  to  boats  and  launches.  To  the  north,  on  Amelia 
Island,  is  the  little  village  of  Fernandina,  during  the  embargo  and  late  war  an  important 

Jacksonville,  on  the  St  John's,  is  a  flourishing  town,  forming  the  depflt  of  the  trade  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfitre,  and  the  projected  East  Florida 
Rail-road  is  to  run  from  tliis  point  to  St.  Marks.  Above  Jacksonville  is  the  village  of  Picolata, 
containing  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  with  a  lofl:y  tower,  constructed  of  testaceous  stone  from 
Anastatia  Island.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  are  St  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Qulncy, 
Majianna,  Monticello,  and  Appalachicola.  St.  Marks  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  populous  and 
productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  good  harbour ;  the  entrance  afiords  12  feet 
of  water,  but  up  to  the  town,  8  miles  frwn  the  sea,  lie  bay  carries  tsily  9  feet.    A  rail-road 
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connects  St.  Marks  with  the  capital,  Tallaliassee,  21  miles,  Tallaliassee  siands  on  an  emi. 
nence  in  a  fertile  diatrict,  and  contains  tbe  Capitol,  several  churches  and  banks,  with  about 
1200  inhabitants.  Appalachicola  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  just  above  8t.  George's  Soand,  a  capacious  basin,  affording  good  anchorage,  shel- 
tered by  Vincent,  St,  George's,  and  Dog  Islands,  between  which  tliore  are  several  channels, 
with  from  14  to  16  feet  of  water.  About  50,000  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  Appa- 
?achicola  during  the  year  1835. 

SL  Joseph's,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  also  a  place  of  growing  trade;  the  bay  affords 
25  to  33  feet  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  A  rail-road  from  St.  Joseph's 
to  the  little  lake  or  lagoon  of  Winiico,  connects  the  town  with  the  River  Appalachicoia. 
Pensacola,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  important  as  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  accessible  to  small  vessels  through  Santa  Rosa  Soun3,  a  long,  shallow  lagoon,  sheltered 
by  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  also  fronts  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  through  the  main 
channel  to  ships  of  war,  up  to  the  Navy- Yard,  about  six  miles  below  the  town.  The  popu- 
lation of  Pensacola  is  about  3000. 

There  ore  about  3000  Indians  in  the  peninsula  in  addition  to  the  population  as  above  stated. 
They  axe  known  under  the  name  of  Seminoles,  ,but  they  belong  to  the  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Nation,  from  whom,  however,  they  Jiave  long  been  politically  separated.  GraduaDy  driven 
back  from  their  original  hunting-grounds  to  the  great  morass  of  the  Soutln  they  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  abandon  the  Territory  and  remove  to  the  west.  Preparations  were 
made  for  their  removal  in  1835,  but  tliey  showed  great  reluctance  to  go,  and  finally  com- 
menced open  hostilities  under  an  able  chief,  named  Oseola. 

6.  Slate  of  Alabatna. 

The  State  of  Alabama  forma  a  pretty  refjular  parallelogram,  lying  between  Geor^a  wid 
Mississippi,  and  extending  from  81°  to  35°  N.  lat.,  and  from  85°  10'  lo  88°  31'  W.  Ion. ;  a 
narrow  sti'ip,  however,  extends  south  beyond  tbe  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  reaching  the  latitude  of  about  30°  15'.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south,  excluding  the  neck  above  mentioned,  is  280  miles ;  its  general  breadth 
varies  from  about  140  miles  in  the  north,  to  above  200  in  the  south,  and  its  superficial  area 
is  about  52,000  square  miles. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  prolongation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  travers- 
ing it  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  range  nowhers  presents  any  considerable  elevation.  South 
of  tliis  the  surface  has  a  general  declivity  towards  the  south,  and  forms  a  vast  plain,  scarceiy 
broken  except  by  gentle  swells;  and  the  more  southern  portion'  is  a  dead  level,  but  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  southern  iialf  of  the  State  consiste  of  extensive  prairies, 
and  pine-barrens,  interspersed  with  alluvial  river  bottoms  of  great  fertility,  Tliere  are  large 
bodies  of  good  land  in  the  central  section  of  the  State,  and  the  northern  has  a.  productive 
soil.  The  cane  brakes  of  the  southern  part  are  remarkable  for  their  high  and  dense  growth 
of  canes,  and  when  cleared  afford  valuable  cotton  lands. 

The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  estieme  southern  strip,  between 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  rice  also 
grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  near  the  Gulf;  but  cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  tbe 
State,  is  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The  cotton  crop  at  present  exceeds  850,000  bales. 
There  are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  central  part  of  tbe  State, 
both  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  several  forges  are  in  operation  on  the  Cahawba, 
Gold  ia  found  in  the  northern  section,  and  good  marble  has  been  obtained  from  the  central 
tract;  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  have  never  been  carefully  explored.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  Alabama  in  1834  was  5,664,047  dollars. 

With  toe  exception  of  the  Tennessee,  which  takes  a  circular  sweep  through  Upper  Ala- 
bama, but  receives  no  considerable  tributary  on  iu  southern  side  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  all  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is,  indeed, 
drained  into  one  singje  channel,  the  Mobile  River,  which,  by  several  large  arms,  gathers  up 
the  waters  of  the  whole  southern  slope,  except  those  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  in  tbe 
southeast.  The  Chattahoochee,  although  a  large  stream,  and  washing  the  border  for  several 
hundred  miles,  receives  only  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  from  this  State.  The  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  Conecuh,  and  Perdido,  are,  in  point  of  size,  secondary  rivers.  The  Mobile,  the 
great  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  'Tom- 
beckbee,  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay;  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  it  gives  out  a  large 
branch  called  the  Tensaw,  which  receives  also  an  arm  from  the  Alabama,  and  reaches  Mobile 
Bay  at  Blakely.  The  Tombeckbee,  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  large  streams,  the  Tombeckbee  proper,  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  War- 
rior, from  Northern  Alabama ;  it  admits  vessels  drawing  6  or  6  feet  of  water  to  St.  Stephens, 
93  miles  from  the  Bay,  and  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles,  and  to  Columbus,  Missis- 
Lippi,     The  length  of  tjiis  river  by  its  tortuous  channel  is  about  300  miles.    The  Alabama, 
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or  Western  Branch,  ia  navigable  for  vessels  of  6  or  6  feet  draft  to  Ckiborne,  100  miles,  and 
for  stenm-boats  lo  Montgomery,  300  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river,  and  even  to  Wetumpka 
on  the  Coosa,  several  miles  above.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
which  rise  in  Georgia,  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is,  however,  interrupted  during  thp 
season  of  low  water  in  the  summer  months.  The  principal  tributary  of  tlie  Alabama  ia  tho 
Cahawba,  which  has  a  course  of  s.boi)t  150  miles. 

Alabama  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  60  miles,  which,  however,  contains  Mobile  Bay,  one  of 
the  deepest  basins  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  3  Co  18  broad,  and  the 
main  entrance  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  S  or  9  feet 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  11  miles  from  the  town  except  at  high  water.  Small  vessels 
may  go  to  New  Orleans  by  an  inland  channel,  through  Pascagoula  Sound,  a  long,  sha'Icw 
lagoon,  lying  between  a  range  of  low  sand  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Several  useful  works  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  in  active  progress  ji  this 
youthful  State.  The  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Rail-road  extends  round  the  Muscle  Shoals 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  45  miles.  And  there  is  also  a  canal,  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep, 
surmounting  the  same  obstruction.  The  Florida  and  Georgia  Eail-road,  from  Pensacola  to 
Columbus,  210  miles;  tlie  Montgomery  and  Chattahoochee  Bail-road,  from  Montgomery  to 
West  Point,  Georgia,  85  miles,  and  the  Wetumpka  and  Coosa  Eoil-road,  are  in  progress. 
The  connexion  of  these  works  with  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  also  contemplated. 

The  growth  of  Alabama  has  been  extremely  rapid,  there  having  been  a  constant  tide  of 
immigration,  chiefly  of  planters  with  their  slaves,  from  the  Atlwitic  States.  In  1810  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  10,000;  in  1830  it  was  127,901,  and  in  1830  it  was  309,527, 
including  117,649  slaves.  As  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  bringing  into  the  market  of 
extensive  tracts  of  Indian  lands,  have  contributed  to  keep  up  immigration  into  Alabama,  ila 
population  may  he  estimated  to  have  exceeded  400,000  in  1835. 

Alabama  was  comprised  within  the  Jimits  of  Georgia,  until  1802,  when  that  State  ceded 
her  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  1817  Alabama  was  sepa- 
rated from  Mississippi,  and  formed  into  a  district  Territory,  In  1320  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  Slate.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consieta 
of  two  houses,  a  Senate  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
for  one  year.  The  Governor,  who  holds  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  are  chosen  by  the  people,  every  white  male  citizen  who  has  resided  within  the 
Slate  one  year  being  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
tlie  term  of  six  years. 

The  constitution  enjoins  it  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  within  tlie  State;  and  by  act  of  Congre^  in  1819,  one  section  of  640  acres  of 
the  Public  Lands,  in  each  toivnship,  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
township;  two  entire  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  were  also  granted  to  the  State  Ibr  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  iearning,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  Tuscaloosa.  Lagrange  College,  at  New  Tuscaloosa, 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobde,  are  also  useful  institutions,  and 
tliere  are  numerous  academies  in  the  State.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presl-yterisna 
are  the  prevailing  sects,  and  there  ere  some  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Alabama  is  divided  into  46  counties,  as  follows: — 


Popu: 

Aulauga 11.874  .. 

Baldwin S,3a4  ._. 

Barbour tbrmed  si 

Benton formed  si: 

Bibb 6,30S  ■■ 

Blount 4,933  . . 

Butler 5,650  ,. 

Chambers ftrmed  si 

Qacke 7,.S95  .. 

Conecuh 7,444  ._. 

CoOEa formed  si 

Covmgton 1,593  . . 

Dale 3,031  .. 

DaUas 14,017  .. 

Favetta 3,347  .. 

Franklin 11,078  .. 

Greene 15,036  .. 

Henry 4,090  . . 

JaekBon 13,700  , . 

Je^rson 6,855  .. 

Lauderdale 11,771  .. 

Lawrence 14,984  . . 

Limestone 14,807  . . 

Vol.  m. 


.  1,009 
,  I,9S4 
,  1,715 
,  10,263 
,    6,556 


40 1 


Lowndea 

niacon 

Madisun 

Marengo 

Blarion 

Mobde 

Montgomery 

Monroe 


Baiidolyh 
Ruesell 

SL  Clair 

Shelbv 

Talladega 

TaUapooaa 

luscaloosa 

Walker 

WflflhlDgtoQ 


1830 

1B30 

5975  ... 

5,704  . . . 

1,13! 

formed  aiuce  1830 

13  646  . . . 

4,7!i; 

a^oa . . . 
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The  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flourishing  comraercid  town,  beina:  the  dep6t  for  nearly  the  who!'! 
State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi;  it  is  boik  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot, 
bu*  was  formerly  rendered  unhealthy  l>y  the  surraunding  marshes;  these,  however,  hare  been 
drained,  and  the  streels  have  been  paved  with  shells,  andof  iate  years  Mobile  has  not  suffered 
from  diseases.  The  liarbour  is  good,  and  numerous  steam-boats  run  on  the  river  and  to  New 
Orleans.  The  annual  exportof  cotton  from  the  port  is  about  250,000  bales.  The  population 
in  1R30  was  3194 ;  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  6000.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side 
ef  the  bay,  on  a  high,  open,  and  healthy  site,  with  deeper  water  and  a  harbour  easier  of  access 
than  that  of  Mobile,  has  not  thriven  in  the  same  nianner,  and  is  only  a  little  village. 

St  Stephens  on  the  Tombeckbee,  and  Claiborne  and  Cahawba  on  the  Alabama,  are  flour- 
ishing' little  towns.  Montgomery,  near  the  head  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  busy,  growing  place, 
with  about  200O  inhabitants.  Wetompka,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  naviga- 
tion, was  cut  out  of  the  forest  in  1382,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  site,  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  Black  Warrior  Eiver,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade ;  it  contains  the  State-house,  the  halls  of  the  University,  the  county  buildings,  &o. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2000. 

Florence,  below  Mjscle  Shoals,  at  the  head  of  steam-b<jat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  is 
a  growing  place  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  with  a  prosperous  and  increasing  ttade.  Tus- 
cumbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Above  the  Shoals,  and  about  ten  miles 
north  of  the  river,  is  Huntsviile,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about 
2500  mhabitants. 

There  are  at  present  about  20,000  Creek  Indians,  or  MuscogeeB,inJ;he  eastern  part  of  the 
Slate,  between  the  Coosa  and  Chattahoochee;  a  portion  of  them  liave,  however,  been  recently 
removed  to  the  Western  Territory,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  emigration 
of  the  remainder.  Although  this  people  is  not,  in  general,  so  much  advanced  in  civilization 
as  tlie  Chetokees,  yet  many  individuals  among  them  have  made  some  progrc^  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  possess  cattle,  ruiso  cotton,  and  have  good  houses. 

7.  Slate  of  Mississippi. 


about  70  miles  long  by  50  in  width,  south  of  the  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
Independently  of  ^is  latter  tract,  it  lies  between  31°  and  35°  N.  kt.,  and  between  88°  15' 
and  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  In  the  north  the  width  is  110  miles,  and  it  expands  pretty  regularljf  to 
180  miles  in  the  south ;  length  of  the  parallelogram,  280  miles ;  greatest  length,  335  miles. 
Mississippi  is  bounded  norfi  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Alabama,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 

The  surface  in  general  slopes  to  the  southwest  and  to  the  south,  as  appears  by  the  course 
of  the  rivers;  but  a  small  section  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  southeast  and  north.  There  are 
no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  but  numerous  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, give  to  a  greater  part  of  the  surfiice  an  undulating  and  diversified  character;  some  of 
these  eminences  terminate  abruptly  upon  a  level  plain,  or  upon  the  bonks  of  a  river,  and  bear 
the  name  of  blu©,  or  river  hills.  The  western  border,  on  the  Misassippi,  is  an  extensive 
region  of  swamps;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles 
in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  nearly  7000  square  miles,  annually  overflowed. 
"  The  broad  and  extensive  low  grounds  or  flats  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  are  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  a  width  of  from  10  to  20  and  n 
occasionally  30  miles.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  swamps,  morasses,  lago  1  h  «, 
&o.,  through  which  the  Yaeoo  river  has  its  course ;  the  whole  of  which,  from  th  j  n  t  n 
of  the  Cold-water  and  Tallahfttchee  rivers,  lies  between  this  valley  region.  From  th  urn- 
stances  already  detailed,  this  extensive  tract  has  been  denominated  by  some  the  Miss  ss  pp 
and  by  others  the  Yazoo  Swamp.     During  the  prevalence  of  high  floods  it  .ss  the 

chiracter  of  a  marine  forest,  rather  than  that  of  a  woodland  bottom." 

The  southeastern  counties  are  low,  but  of  an  undulating  surfiice;  and  on  the  sh  f  th 
State,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  farther  west  is  marshy,  first  begins  to  anpeai 
solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pines.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  pine^lands,  in  which  tlie 
soil  is  light,  but  not  unproductive,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soU  is  fertile. 

Mississippi  is  well  watered, containinga  great  number  of  clear  end  running  streams,  and  seve- 
ral navigable  rivers,  which  ratersect  nearly  every  part  of  the  Slate.  The  "rennessee  laves  the 
northeastern  comer,  and  the  Tombeckbee,  which  rises  in  this  section,  has  been  navigated  by 
steam-boats  to  Columbus.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  whole  western  bonier  for  a  distance, 
by  the  circuitous  course  of  its  channel,  of  600  miles,  but  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  about  half 
that  space.    From  Memphis,  just  above  the  uorthetn  Srontier  of  Mississippi,  to  Vicksburg,  a 
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distance  of  450  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  Btream,  the  upland  or  river  hills  are  Beparated 
from  the  river  by  inundated  bottoms  of  greater  or  less  width,  and  alford  no  site  suitable  for  a 
port;  below  Vickeburg',  the  first  point  eligible  for  mercantile  operations  on  a  considerable 
scale,  is  Natchez,  100  miles  down  the  river ;  and  below  this  point  there  is  no  bank  of  inuclt 
magnitude  above  tha  reach  of  high  water,  (ill  jou  come  to  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  150 
railee  from  Natchez.  The  Mississippi,  however,  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  State.  The  Yazoo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yalohusha 
and  Talkhatchie,  which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tombecltbee,  and  fiows  into  the  Mississippi,  alter  a  course  of  200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  by  boats;  it  receives  several  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  during  the 
times  of  floods,  carry  ofi"  some  of  the  surplus  waters  of  that  great  stream.  The  Big  Black 
Riverisnavigatedbysteam-boats  to  the  distance  of  about  60  miles  from  it^  mouth.  The  Bayou 
Pierre  and  Homochitto  are  the  other  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  this  State. 
The  other  rivers  have  a  soutlierly  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  lagoons  connected 
with  it.  The  Amite  has  but  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  this  State.  The  Pearl  River  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  populous  region  into  the  Rigolets, 
or  outlet  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-boats  have  been  up  to  Jackson.  The  Pascagoula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chlckasawha.;  and  the  Leaf  Rivers,  also  affords  steam-boat 
navigation  ftr  some  distance. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  ftirmerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi,  hut  cotton,  at  present,  is  the 
chief  production  of  the  State,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  industry,  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
exclnsion  even  of  corn  and  cattle.  The  crop  is  about  300,000  bales.  Some  sugar  Is  produced 
in  the  southern  strip,  but  the  cane  does  not  appear  to  tJirive.  Some  works  of  magnitude 
have  already  been  undertaken  Ibr  facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  staple  of  the 
State,  The  Mississippi  Rail-road,  which  is  to  extend  frmn  Natchez,  tlirough  Jackeon,  to 
Canton  in  Madison  county,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  in  prepress.  The  Woodville  and  St, 
Francisville  Rail-road,  from  Woodville  to  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  30  miles,  is  completed. 
The  Port  Gibson  and  Grand  Gulf  Rail-road,  8  miles  long,  connects  the  former  place  yith  the 
Mississippi.  The  Vicksbiirg  Rail-road,  from  that  town  to  Clinton,  35  miles,  is  also  in  pro- 
gress.   The  Jackson  and  Brandon  Eail-road  is  8  miles  in  length. 

This  section  of  the  country  early  formed  a  Dart  of  French  Louisiana,  and  in  1716,  Port 
Rosalie  was  erected  at  Natchez.  In  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1783  was 
claimed  by  Spain  as  part  of  Florida;  in  17^  that  power  relinquished  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1301,  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  comprising  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  In  1817,  the  latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  State,  and  the  constitution,  which  was  then  formed,  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1332.  The  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  consist  of 
a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  fotir  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  for  two  years ; 
the  Governor  is  elected  for  a  terra  of  two  years;  the  superior  judges  for  six  years,  and  infe- 
rior judges  for  shorter  terms.  All  these  legislators  and  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple; sufirsge  is  universal.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years.  The  same  provision^ 
was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  as  was  made  in  Alabama; 
and  the  State  has  also  a  small  literary  fund,  which  is  devotod  to  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  in  the  Slate  several  academies  and  three  colleges,  Jefferson  College  at  Washington, 
Mississippi  College  at  Clinton,  and  OaUand  College  at  Cfekland. 

The  population  of  Mississippi  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  1310,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  which  included  the  present  State  of  that  name  and 
Alabama,  was  40,353 ;  in  1820,  the  State  of  Mississippi  contained  75,448  inhabitants,  and 
m  1880,  136,621,  of  whom  65,651  were  slaves.  Since  that  period  the  Indian  title  to  a  great 
quantity  of  land  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  land  brought  into  the  market ;  in  the  year 
1834  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  amounted  to  1,064,054  acres,  and  in  1835  to  double  that 
quantity;  the  immigration  during  these  years  has  been  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  it  wa 
estimated,  in  1835,  that  the  population  of  the  State  e.weeded  335,000  souls, 

Mississippi  is  divided  into  56  counties,  as  follows ; 


Adams 14,937  ....  10,942  Covington 2,551. 

Amito 7,934  .  4  0S9  Uc  Soto  formed  ir 

Attala formed  einco  1830  Frnnklm  4  G23 

Bolivar formed  in  1836  Greeno  1 854 

Carroll formed  since  1830  Hancock  1,963 

Chicknsnw formed  in  1836  Hinde  8  645 

Choctaw ftrmed  since  1810  Holmes  firmed  si 

Ciaik formed  since  1830  Itawamba  formed  ii 

Claiborne 9,787  .  6 161  Jasper  formed 

Cophih 7,001.  1,754  Jackson  17S3 
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Jufli.r«.n 

!),755  . 

...    6,710 

P,ko 

S,40J            1,602 

Jones 

1,471 

...       161 

Ponola 

formed  in  1836 

fbinicdB 

nee  1830 

Pontolook 

foitn(4l  m  1336 

Koahomo 

a  1836 

?,083               388 

Lafayelte 
Laudcidatc 

formed  i 

11336 

S,b80               640 

formed  since  1830 

Scott 

formed  smee  1830 

I^wrence 

5^3  . 

...    1,807 

Smith 

formed  smco  1830 

Lowndes 

3173 

...    1,UG4 

TBauhotcliiB 

formed  ^nce  1830 

Leake 

formed  s 

nee  IS30 

Tippali 

formed  m  1836 

Madison 

4173 

...    2,]G7 

formed  in  1136 

Marion 

3,691 

...    1715 

T«n>oa 

formed  m  1836 

MarahaU 

formed  i 

11836 

Warren 

7  861             4,483 

3,861 

...       943 

l,1bG            1 184 

Nuilioba 

formed 

nee  1830 

Wayne 
WilltiiiBon 

2  701             1 076 

Newton 

formed  1 

nl836 

11,686            7,bbi 

Noxabee 

iDee  1830 

Winston 

lormcd  since  1330 

OLtibeeha 

formed  s 

nee  1830 

yalobashi 

formed  since  1830 

Ptiry 

3,300 

...       ^0 

Yazoo 

6  550            S470 

Mississippi  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  70  miles,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  create 
a  depSt  here.  A  chain  of  Jow  islands  extends  along  the  front  of  the  coast,  enclosing'  a  shal- 
low lagoon,  called  Pasoagotila  Bay,  about  7  miles  wide,  and  65  miles  long-,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels.  It  is  separated  by  a  number  of  keys,  between  whidi  tliere  are  navi- 
gable channels,  from  Lake  Borgne;  between  these  iteys  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  caa 
reach  St.  Louis  Bay,  from  the  sea. 

In  the  region  watered  by  the  Pearl  River,  the  principal  towns  are  Columbia,  Monticello, 
and  Jackson,  small  bat  thriving  villages,  surrounded  by  fine  plantationa  in  a  fertile  tract. 
Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  plain  about  a  half  mile  square, 
on  which  stand  the  State-House,  the  Penitentiary,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants, 

Woodville,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  18  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  a  very 
jn^tty,  and  growing  village  with  1000  inhabitants.  The  little  village  of  Fort  Adams  is  con- 
sidered as  its  port  on  tlio  Mississippi,  but  Woodville  is  now  connected  with  the  river  at  St. 
Franeisville  by  a  rail-road. 

Fifty  miles  above  is  Natchez,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts;  the  lower  town,  called  Natchez  under  the  Hill  or  the  Landing, 
is  built  on  a  dead  level  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  100 
to  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  is  occupied  by  warehouses,  tippling-shops,  bmrdiag--hDUses  for 
the  boatmen,  &c.. ;  the  upper  town  stands  on  a  lofty  bank  or  bluft^  rising  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  The  streets  are 
wide,  regularly  disposed,  and  adorned  with  fine  sliade-trees,  while  many  of  the  houses  are 
embosomed  in  groves  of  the  orange,  palmetto,  and  other  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  In 
front  of  the  city,  about  100  yards  in  width,  is  a  fine  green  esplanade,  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  blu^  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  striking  view  of  the  river,  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  in  the  rear,  and  the  wide,  dismal  swamp  on, the  western  side  of  the  MissiasippL 
This  place  baa  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases,  but  it  is  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  and  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  lost  its  character  for  insalubrity.  Natchez  is  285  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
jet  it  curries  on  a  considerable  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  large  ships  come  up 
to  the  town.  lis  river  euid  inland  trade  is,  however,  more  extensive.  In  1835,  35,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  port.  Its  population  in  1830  was  2790,  but  at  present  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  nuniher. 

Here  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  or  principal  chief  of  the  Natchez,  a 
powerful  and,  in  comparison  with  their  savage  neighbours,  a  polished  people;  they  had  uii 
established  worship,  and  regular  laws,  and,  on  an  altar  sacred  to  the  sun,  they  kept  up  a  pet^ 
petual  fire  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  In  1710,  the  French,  whom  they  bad  received 
with  kindness,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  post,  called  St.  Rasalie,  in  their  territory ;  but 
bickerings,  as  usual,  soon  ensued  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter,  stung 
to  madness  by  the  injuries  they  had  experienced,  surprised  the  fort  and  put  the  garrison  to 
death.  The  Prencli,  however,  sent  a  great  force  into  the  country,  and  pursued  the  war  with 
EO  much  vigour,  that  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated  or  sold  into  slavery,  with  the  excep- 
tbn  of  a  few,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  The  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Rosalie  are 
Btill  to  be  seen  at  Natche?.  At  the  little  village  of  SeJtzertown,  in  the  vicinity,  ihere  is  a 
group  of  remarkable  mounds,  from  which  numerous  relics,  such  as  pipes,  weapons,  vessels 
covered  with  figures,  &c.,  have  been  obtained.    The  principal  mound  is  35  feet  in  height 
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with  B  flat  sutnmit  of  four  acres,  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  or  bank  2  or  3  feet  high : 
upon  this  area  rise  6  other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  or  65  feet  above  the 
plain ;  a  colleotion  of  similar  but  eniaHer  elevations  are  scattered  around.  There  is,  also,  a. 
similar  sroup  of  12  or  15  mounds  nearer  to  NaWhea, 

Port  Giijson,  or  Gibsonport,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  prettily  situated  in  a  charming 
tract  of  country  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  river  is  navi- 
ffiible  for  steam-boala  to  this  place  in  time  of  high  water,  and  a  rail-road  connects  it  with 
Grand  Gul^  its  port  on  the  MisaissippL  The  latter,  finely  situated  on  a  natural  terrace, 
receding  to  a  crescent  of  wooded  hills,  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  eddy  in  the  river, 
and  is  a  thriving  town  with  1000  inhabitants;  55,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  this 
place  in  18S5.     Port  Gibson  has  1300  inhabitants. 

Vicksburg,  higher  up,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  several  con- 
siderable eminences,  called  the  Walnut  Hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  large  and  rich  plantations,  and  is  the  depflt  of  a  large  tract  of  newly  settled 
country,  which  a  few  years  smce  was  owned  and  occupied  solely  by  Indians.  It  contains  at 
present  2000  inhabitants,  and  in  1885  it  shipped  off55,000  bales  of  cotton.  Clinton,  formerly 
Mount  Salus,  between  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  Vernon  on  the  latter,  and  Satartia 
Bod  Manchester  on  the  Yazoo,  are  thriving  villages.  The  portion  of  the  State  on  tlie  Yazoo 
has  received  a  large  number  of  immigrants  during  the  few  last  years.  Columbus,  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  is  a  somewhat  older  town,  and  has  2000  inhabitants. 

A  large  portion  of  this  State  was,  until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  the  Choctaws  ond 
Chickasaws.  The  former  occupied  an  eitensive  tract  on  the  eastern  border,  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  and  the  Tombeckbee;  in  1830  they  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  years  removed 
to  the  Western  Territory ;  their  cumber  is  15,000.  The  Chickasaws  are  still  in  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  Jiead  watei's  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee.  But  they 
cease  to  form  a  distinct  nation,  and  tifey  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  they  remain  in  the  State,  they 
become  citizens  and  subject  to  its  laws;  those  who  choose  to  remove  provide  a  home  for 
themselves.     Their  number  is  about  5000. 

8.  Stale  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  lies  with  a  broad  front  of  about  300  miles  towards  the  sea,  and  preserves  nearlv 
the  same  breadth  for  about  120  or  130  miles  inland,  when  it  suddenly  contracts  to  the  width 
af  about  IDO  miles;  but  again  gradually  expanding,  it  has,  in  the  north,  a  breadth  of  180 
miles ;  general  length  from  south  to  north  250  miles ;  area  48,320  square  miles.  E\tendmg 
from  29°  to  33°  N.  lat,  and  from  88°  40'  to  94°  25'  W.  Ion.,  it  has  Arkansas  and  Miasissippi 
on  the  north,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  Texas  on  the  west  The  Sabine  separates  it  from  'Texas  from  its  mouth  to  the 
latitude  of  32°,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  Rivers  form  its  eastern  frontier  line 
.  The  surface  of  this  State  is  low  and  in  general  level,  with  some  hilly  ranges  of  I  ttle 
elevation  in  the  western  part,  and  numerous  basins  or  depressions  of  the  soil.  The  great 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  comprised  within  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  west,  the  Iberville  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  amounting  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  State,  has  in  general 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  Gulf,  and  is  annuajly  inundated  by  the 
spring  floods.  A  great  part  of  the  Delta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  which  also  forms  the 
whole  southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  and  which,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations by  the  high  tides.  North  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies, 
which  is  iHit  slightly  elevated  above  the  former.  'The  western  margin  of  the  Missi^ippi,  to 
the  northern  border  of  the  State,  is  a  low  stjip  intersected  by  numerous  river  channels, 
and  overflowed  by  the  sprina:  floods.  To  the  west  of  this  belt  and  north  of  the  prairies,  ia 
an  extensive  region  comprising  about  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  considerably 
broken,  but  nowhere  exceeding  200  feel  in  elevation.  The  section  north  of  the  Iberville 
and  Lake  Pontchaitrain,  and  enst  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a  similar  description  with  the  north- 
western region,  and  like  that  is  principally  covered  with  pine. 

A  great  part  of  the  surtace  of  this  State  is  periodically  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  From  a  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  1828, 
it  wp  s  found  that  the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000,000  acres,  a  great  proportion 
of  which  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  in  its  present  state.  This  immense  alluvial  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first, 
which  is  thonght  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heavjr  timber,  and 
an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubbery.  This  porbon  is  quiclily 
ilrained  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
The  second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the  sur- 
fece,  from  which  there  is  m  natural  outlet,  and  which,  being  filled  with  water  by  the  floods, 
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remain  covered  with  it  until  the  water  is  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  earth.  These,  by 
draining,  miglit  become  excellent  rice  fields.  The  third  class  embraces  the  sea  marsh,  a 
belt  of  land  partially  covered  by  common  tides,  but  subject  to  inundation  from  the  high 
waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  equinoxiai  gales;  it  is  generally  without  timber.  The  soil 
in  some  parts  is  clayey,  and  in  others,  as  black  as  ink,  and  cracks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into 
fissures  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of 
prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  diiJerent  parts  of  the  alluvial  territory.  These  spots  are  eJevated, 
and  without  timber,  but  of  great  fertility.  The  pine  woods  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The 
interval  lands  upon  the  rivers,  or  bottoms,  as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the  Western 
States,  are  almost  always  rich.  On  the  Red  River,  the  soil  contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  from  its  containing  oside  of  iron.  A  great  proportion  of  tlie  prairies 
are  second-rate  land,  and  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The  richest  tract  in  the  State,  is  a  nar- 
row belt  called  the  Coast,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides,  and  ejitending  from  150 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  lies 
below  the  level  of , the  water  in  the  river  in  ordinary  times  of  flood.  It  is  defended  from 
inundation  by  a  dyke  or  levee,  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  ft  highway. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  sugar. 

The  Mississippi,  after  having  formed  the  boundary  of  the  State  for  about  450  miles,  enters 
its  limits,  350  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  tbe  river  channel.  Throughout  this  dis- 
tance of  800  miles,  its  western  bank  is  low  and  flooded  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  At  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  State  it  throws  off  its  first  outlet,  the  Atchafalaya,  and  here  may 
he  said  to  commence  the  Deita  of  the  river.  The  Atchafalaya,  called  liere  the  Chaftlio, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  only  during  the  floods,  and  the  navigation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  collections  of  timber,  often  covered  with  mud  and  weeds,  which  choke  up  ila  channeL 
The  Teehe  and  Courtableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.  The  Bayou  Plaquemliie,  tbe  next 
considerable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  discharges  the  waters  of  that  river  into  the  Atchafa- 
laya during  the  floods,  and  is  the  channel  of  trade  between  the  country  on  the  Atchafalaya 
and  New  Orleans.  Lower  down  is  the  Lafourche  outlet,  which  has  high  banks  along  its 
upper  course,  and  admits  vessels  of  4  or  5  feel  draft  nearly  to  its  head.  On  tlie  left  bank, 
the  Bayou  Alanchac,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  last  highland  passed  in  descending 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  first  and  principal  outlet;  after  receiving  the  river  Amite,  from  Mis- 
sissippi, it  takes  the  name  of  Iberville  River.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  term  bayou, 
applied  to  amra  of  rivers  in  Louisiana,  is  genenJly  confined  to  those  which  have  do  proper 
current,  but  are  sometimes  stagnant,  and  flow  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  according  to  the  high  or  low  stage  of  the  waters;  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
boyau,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  English  sea-term,  gut. 

The  Red  River  is  the  most  important,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  streams,  on  the  eastern  side,  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  only  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi within  this  State ;  for  the  surrounding  country  being  lower  than  the  river  banks,  its 
waters  cannot  gain  access  to  the  bed.  The  Red  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Mexican  territory,  and  flowing  eastwardly  into  Arkansas,  turns  to  the  south  and  passes  into 
Iiouisiana,  Soon  after  entering  this  State,  its  bed  is  choked  up  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  feUen  timber  called  the  Raft,  and  the  water  is  dispersed  into  numerous  channels  and 
spread  over  wide  expanses.  The  Raft  extended  formerly  over  a  distance  of  160  miles,  but 
130  miles  of  it  have  been  removed  by  flie  order  of  the  general  government,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  Below  Natchitoches  the  river  divides  into  several  arms, 
which  again  unite  above  Alexandria,  and  its  waters  reach  the  Mississippi  just  alxive  the  first 
outlet,  after  a  course  of  2000  miles;  steam-boats  have  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  clearing 
in  the  Rail,  about  600  miles  ji'om  the  Mississippi,  and  they  will  be  able  to  go  up  about  500 
miles  further,  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  Black  River,  its  principal  tributary,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Catahoola  or  Little  River,  all  consider- 
able streams  and  navigable  by  steam-boata ;  but  most  of  the  country  along  their  courses  is 
overflowed.  The  Bayou  du  Bon  Dieu  is  also  a  large  and  navigable  river,  which  enters  the 
Red  River  above  the  Black  River.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
fiirmed  chiefly  by  the  overflowings  of  the  rivers,  which  fill  the  low  basins  back  of  their 
banks. 

In  the  south  are  the  Vermiliion,  Mermentau,  and  Calcasiu,  which,  rising  in  a  tract  of 
pine  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Red  River,  and  flowing  through  the  great  pastoral  plains  of 
the  west,  reach  the  low,  marshy  strip  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  spread  into  shallow  lagoons. 
The  Sabine,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  last  described  rivers,  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  rises  fitrther  to  tlie  north,  in  Texas. 

Louisiana  is  remarkably  destitute  of  good  harbours;  vessels  drawmg  8  feet  of  water  can 
go  up  to  Madisonville,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  but  the  other  mlets  on  me  coast  are  shallow 
There  is,  however,  a  good  road,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  called  the 
road  of  Naso,  in  which  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  English  fleet  lay  durmg  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.    Numerous  sheets  of  water,  improperly  called  lakes,  he  along  tha 
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e  Borgne  ig  an  extensive  bay,  communicating  with  lake  Pontchartroin,  by  the 
passes  or  straits  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  It  has  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
water,  in  the  middle,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  upper  end.  Barataria,  "Vermillion, 
Cote  Blanche,  Atehafiilaya,  and  Timballier  bays  are  shallow  tide  basins.  In  the  interior, 
takes  Binitftria  and  Chetimaches  are  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  staples  of  Louisiana  are  cotton  and  sugar;  the  latter  is  produced  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  affords  a  crop  of  from  70,000  to  90,000  hhds. ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
wherever  tJie  soil  is  suitable ;  the  crop  amounts  ai  present  to  200,000  bales.  The  prairiea 
of  the  west  afibrd  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  also  produced.  In  the  eastetn  part  of  the  State,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  much  lumber  is  cut  for  exportation,  and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine are  prepared. 

Several  rail-roads  are  constructing  in  the  State.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road is  in  progress  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  88  mUes;  but  the  con- 
tinuation through  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Atchala&ya  Rail-road,  from  New  Orleans  to  that  river,  is  also  in  progress,  and  a  Eail-ioad 
iias  been  made  from  Alexandria  to  a  point  on  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Woodville  and  St.  Francisville  Rail-road,  30  miles,  is  principally  within  this  State. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  rivet  Teche,  is 
in  progress,  Sonie  useful  works  of  less  extent  have  also  been  executed.  Among  these  are 
the  Pontchartroin  Rail-road,  42  miles,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
CarroUton  Rail-road,  trom  the  same  city,.6  miles  up  the  river;  a  rail-road  to  Lake  Borgne, 
10  miles,  is  about  to  be  constructed ;  Ibis  last  work,  in  connexion  with  a  harbour  on  the  lake, 
will  afibrd  a  new  and  convenient  access  to  the  city,  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  canals 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1763;  the  whole  vast  tract  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  included  under  this 
name.  In  1300,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Prance,  and  in  1803,  by  that  power  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1804,  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  set  off  es  a  Territory,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  1812 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  b;  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The 
legislature,  styled  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  consisla  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  their  choice  being  restricted,  however, 
to  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  previously  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
from  the  people.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Suff/age  is  virtually  universal ;  being  extended  to 
every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a  State  tax  within  the  six 
months  preceding  the  election. 

There  are  valuable  school  lands  in  Louisiana,  reserved,  like  those  in  the  other  new  States, 
on  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  there  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  Louisiana  College 
at  Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelousas,  and  Jefferson  College ;  in  1835,  the  JjCgislalure 
voted  on  allowance  of  15,000  dollars  a  year  to  each  of  these  institutions,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made,  although  with  not  much  success,  to  provide  for  tlie  education  of  poor 
children.  There  is  a  Medical  School  in  New  Orieans,  The  Roman  Catholics  form  tlie 
majority  of  the  population ;  but  there  are  many  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 

The  population  of  Louisiana  consists  in  part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonists  by  whom 
it  WES  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  but  it  comprises  also  a  large  and  increasing  num- 
l)er  of  immigrants  from  the  otliet  States.  The  French  language  is  used  exclusively  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population,  but  the  English  is  also  fiimiliar  lo  many  inhabitants 
of  French  origin. 

The  subdivisions  bear  the  name  of  Parishes,  of  which  there  are  33. 


AseoQsion 5,49G 

Aasumption 5,669  .... 

Avoyelles 3,484  .... 

Baton  Roug«  (East)  . .  6,6})S  .... 

Baton  Rouge  (Wast) , .  3,084  .... 

Carroll formed  since 

Calahoola 2,581 

Claiborne 1,764  .... 

Concordia 4,6S3  .... 

Felicia™  (EuBt) 8^347  .... 


Hav^a 

PariBh.=. 

Toiar""'" 

"aavM 

3,S67 

FEHdana(Wegt).. 

1,881 

Iberville 

..     7,049  ... 

4,508 

1,335 
3,348 

4,907 
2,367 

L^fiiyette 

. .     5,G53  . 

1,93a 

. .  formed  since  l%tO 

1830 

Lafourche 

. .     5,503  . . . 

3,153 

930 

Oileons 

. .  49,836  . . . 

ais 

Nitehiloches 

. .     7,905  , . . 

3,571 

3,617 

Plaquemines 

. .     4,489  . . . 

3.188 

4,ti5a 

PointeCoupfe.... 

.,     S,93C... 

4,210 
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Rapides 1,515....  5,399       St.  Marlin's 7,205....  3,!!e7 

St.  Bernard 3,356  ....  2,519       St  Mary's 6,443  ....  4,304 

St.Cliarlea 5,147....  4,118       SLTainmanj 3,864....  1,360 

St.  Helena 4,028  ....  1,359       Terre  Bonne 2,121  ....  1,033 

StJanies 7,646....  5,029       Waahioglon a,286    ...  587 

SL  John  Baptisla  . . . .  5,677....  3,4>3       Washitau 5,140....  2,145. 

SLLandiy 12,591.,..  4,970 

Population  at  Different  Periods, 

1810 7(i,556 34,fi60 

1820 153,407 69,064 

laaO 215,K9 109,588. 

New  Oi'leans,  the  principal  city  in  the  United  States  south  and  west  of  Baltimore,  and 
die  third  commercial  mart  in  the  Union,  stands  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles 
ftom  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  afaoat  15  miles  from  the  bay,  improperly 
called  Lake  Borgne,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  PonCchartrain.  Steam-boats  and  scrinll  vessels 
ciKne  up  to  the  landing  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed,  and  whence 
a  rail-road  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  tear  of  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  city  on  the 
river,  the  largest  merchant-ships  lie  close  up  to  the  levee  or  bank,  so  that  no  wharfs  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  load  and  discharge. 

The  river  is  here  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  a  half-mile  wide,  and  it  preserveB  the 
same  width  and  nearly  the  same  depth  to  the  sea;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  16  feet 
of  water.  New  Orleans  is  the  dep6t  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  must  increase  in 
importance  with  the  daily  growing  wealth  and  population  of  that  vast  region.  Thousands 
of  huge  arks  and  fiat-boats  float  down  its  mighty  artery  for  thoossJids  of  miles,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  more 
western  States.  The  number  of  Bteam-boat  arrivals  in  1835  was  1173;  and  from  1500  to 
2000  flat-boats,  50  to  60  steamers,  and  a  forest  of  the  masts  of  sea-vessels  may  be  seen  lying 
at  once  along  its  levee.  In  1831  tliere  were  exported  from  New  Orleans  356,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  in  183-5,  533,000  bales ;  in  1831,  33,974,  and  in  1835,  84,365  hhds.  of.  tobacco ; 
47,015  hhds.  and  4832  barrels  of  raw  siiifar,  1,5.*J9,267  lbs.  of  crushed,  and  358,749  lbs.  of 
clarified  sugar,  18,597  hhds.  and  23,577  bbls.  of  molassea,  beside  large  quantities  of  flour, 
salted  provisions,  whiskey,  lead,  &c.  were  exported  in  1835,  in  which  year  the  shipping 
entered  amounted  to  357,414  tons,  comprising  507  ships,  493  brigs,  and  604Eloops  and  schoon- 
ers; the  total  value  of  the  exports  tor  the  year,  including  the  foreign  and  coastinu-  tradu, 
was  about  40,000,000  dollars. 

The  city  stands  on  a  dead  level,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with  the  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles;  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  city  at  high  water,  and  even  in  low  stages  of  water  is  above  the  swamps  in  the  rear,  a 
levee,  or  embankment,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  has  been  made  all  al'ong  the  river  to 
prevent  inundations;  a  breach  or  crevasse  sometimes  occurs  in  this  dike,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed.  A  traveller  is  struck  on  entering  the  city 
"with  the  old  and  narrow  streets,  the  high  houses  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices,  and 
iron  balconi^,  and  many  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  towns  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
pointing  out  the  past  history  of  this  city,  tated  to  change  its  masters  so  oftea"  The  newer 
parts  of  the  city  are,  however,  built  more  in  the  styieof  other  American  towns.  The  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  an  immense  swamp  extends  around  it  on 
every  side;  these  circumstances  render  the  climate  dangerous  to  strangers  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  insalubrity  seems  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  draining  of  the 
contiguous  grounds,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  for 
cleansing  tte  city ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  though  turbid 
when  taken  from  the  river,  becomes  clear  and  jMlatable  when  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle. 
Amons'  the  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  massive  and  imposing  build- 
ing witli  four  towers,  the  State-house,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  tirsu- 
line  Convent,  several  Theatre,  some  of  which  are  splendid  structures,  the  College  of  Orleans, 
tiie  Charity  Hospital,  in  which  9000  patients  have  been  received  in  a  single  year,  and  three 
other  Hospitals,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  &c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  conducted.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717;  in  1769  it  was  occupied 
ny  the  Spaniards,  and  continued  in  their  hands  for  about  34  years.  In  1814-15  it  waa 
besieged  by  the  English  forces,  who,  advancing  np  Lake  Borgne,  approached  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  by  3ie  Bayou  Bienvenuc,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  that  bay.     Their 
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progress  waa  checked  by  the  Americana  on  the  33d  of  December,  and  after  several  otlier 
ttctiona  and  almost  continual  Ekirmisliing  during  tiie  interval,  they  were  repulsiid  and  driven 
back  to  their  boats  on  the  8th  of  January.  Population,  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1830,  27,176; 
in  1830,  46,310 ;  and  in  1835,  about  70,000,  exclusive  of  from  40,000  \a  50,000  strangers 
during  the  winter. 

Donaldaonville,  for  some  time  the  capiialof  the  State,  is  a  village  with  about  1000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  outlet.  Baton  Rouge,  130  miles,  by  the  river,  abovu 
New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  vUlag-e  with  houses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  it  con- 
tains a  military  post  and  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  sUnds  on  the  lirst  highland  or 
bluff  point  passed  in  ascending  the  river,  but,  although  contrasted  wiUi  the  dead  level  that 
surrounds  it,  the  site  has  the  appearance  of  being  quite  elevated,,  it  is  only  25  feet  above 
high  water.  The  population  of  Baton  Rouge  is  about  1200.  St.  Prancisville,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  thriving  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street. 
Galveztown  on  the  Iberville,  and  Madisonviile  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  are  small  trading 
places.  TheBalize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  little  settlement  occupied  by  a  few 
pilots,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Spanish  Baliza,  a  beacon.  The  ground  is  niarstiy,  and 
can  be  passed  from  house  to  house  only  on  timbers  or  planks  laid  for  the  purpose. 

SL  Blartinsville,  and  New  Iberia,  on  the  Techo,  and  Opeloosas  or  St.  Landre,  to  the  north, 
are  small  villages  containing  from  300  to  500  inliabitante,  but  sarroundeii  by  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Alexandria,  on  Red  Rivera  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the 
windings  of  the  streajn,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  that  staple  for  Waw  Orleans.  Natchitoches,  80  miles  above,  is  the 
frontier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Mexican  or  Texian  territories.  It  was  founded 
in  1717,  and  the  population  is  a,  mixture  of  Freiicii,  Indians,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  It 
was  formeily  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  sending  off  manufactured  goods,  tobacco,  and  spirits, 

SuBSBCT.  5. — Western  States. 

Under  this  head  we  may  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  vast  expanse  which  stretches  from 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  base  of  the  great  Chippewayan  Sys- 
tem, and  from  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Extending  from  80* 
to  108°  W.  loii.,  and  from  33°  to  49"  N.  lat.,  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly 
1500  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  1100  miles.  Only  the  eastern  part, 
hoivever,  of  this  immense  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  white  population,  or  has  received  a  regu- 
larly oiganized  government.  The  White  Earth  River,  and  the  Missouri  till  it  enters  the 
State  of  that  name,  forni  the  western  limitsof  this  politically  organized  region  in  the  northern 
part,  and  an  imaginary  line  dr.iwn  from  the  Sabine  to  the  same  river,  is  the  boundary  in  the 
soulJiern  part. 

There  are  but  few,  and  those  comparatively  inconsiderable,  mountainous  tracts  in  this 
division.  The  Ozark  Mountains  perhaps  attain,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
but  their  general  height  is  much  lass.  They  extend  from  the  Missouri,  below  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Osage  River,  nearly  to  the  Bravo  or  Del  Norte  of  Mexico,  at  which  point  they  are  lost 
in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Black  Hills  occupy  a  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Platte  and  the  Missouri  below  tte  raouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,,  but  they 
are  imperfectly  knowa  A  hilly  ridge  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
called  by  the  French  boatmen  and  hunters  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  or  Prairie  Hills,  does  not 
reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  but  it  derives  an  interest  from  its  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  Missouri,  turning  that  vast  flood  from  its  eastward  course,  and  compelling 
it  to  seek  a  southerly  channel  for  several  hundred  miles,  as  the  Black  Hills  give  it  a  northern 
direction  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  this  region  are  its  giant  rivers,  with  their  hundred  arms 
spreading  for  thousands  of  miles  through  every  corner  of  the  territory,  and  bringing  its  most 
remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heartof  avast  continent,  almost  into  contact  with  the  sea.  The 
main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  rivera  has  been  described  under  the  general  head  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  less  considerable  tributaries,  which  have  a  local  character,  are  noticed 
in  the  local  details  relative  to  the  different  sections  to  which  ihey  belong.  The  Ohio,  jm  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordi- 
nate streams.  The  first,  gathering  up  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe,  bears  upon  its  gentle  current  the  products  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  last 
mentioned  take  their  way  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
sand.  The  Arkansas,  however,  has  vaat  tracts  of  productive  territory  for  many  hundred  miles 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2500  miles  in  length.  The  Red 
Eiver  also  passes  through  a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platte,  the  country  in  its  lower  part 
itoing'  highly  fertile. 

The  Alleglianv  and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unite  at  Pittsburg 
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and  take  the  name  of  Oliio.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  the  rivei  jas  a  course  of 
950  niiies,  receiving  numerous  navigable  streams,  from  the  two  great  incljned  planes,  betweer. 
which  it  tuns.  The  eoulhern  or  largest  of  these  planes  has  a  much  greater  declivity  than 
the  northern,  and  its  rirers  are  more  rapid,  yet  witli  few  direct  fiills.  The  Kanhawa,  Big 
Sandy,  Kentneky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  principal  confluents  fl'om  the 
Appalachian  slope.  On  the  north  it  receives  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Sciolo,  Miami, 
tuid  Wabash,  which  come  from  the  slightly  elevated  table-land  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  whc^e  region  drained  by  this  noble  river  extends  from  34°  to  42"  30'  N.  lal.  and  from 
78°  to  89°  W.  Ion.,  comprising  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  rich  in  the  most  useful 
productions  of  nature,'  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate.  Prom  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth  it  has  a  descent  of  400  feet,  or  6  inches 
to  a  mile ;  its  current  is  gentle,  and  it  is  nowhere  broken  by  falls,  except  at  Louisville.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards,  being  on  an  average  about  800  yards.  The  annual 
range  from  high  to  low  water  is  about  50  feet,  but  it  sometimes  considerably  exceeds  this. 
In  August,  September,  and  October  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  and  in  December,  March, 
May,  and  June,  at  the  highest.  The  navigation  is  annually  impeded  by  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  drought  in  autumn,  in  its  upper  part,  hut  for  the  greater  part  of  the  yeat  it  is  the  scene 
,  of  an  active  trade,  and  covered  witli  steam-boats  and  river-craft.  Tiie  Tennessee  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  series  of 
rocky  iedges  forming  the  Muscle  Shoals,  below  which  it  affords  a  navigable  channel  300 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  also  navigable  several  hundred  miles  above  that  point ;  its  whole 
course  is  about  1500  miles. 

"  The  great  rivers,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  this  region,  give  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Craft  of  all  descriptions  are  found  on  these  waters.  There 
are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  the  infancy  of  navigation,  and  the  light  steam- 
boat which  makes  its  perfection ;  together  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  these 
extremeR  The  mpst  inartificial  of  all  water-craft,  is  the  ark,  or  Kentucky  flat,  a  huge  frame 
of  squai'e  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  and  lies  upon  the  water  like 
a  log ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  motion  mainly  lo  the  current.  It  is  15  feet  wide, 
from  M  to  80  feet  long,  and  carries  from  200  to  400  barrels.  These  arks  are  often  filled 
with  the  goods  and  fkmilies  of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  tlie  carriages  and  domestic  animals. 
They  are  also  used  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  which  are  sold  at  the  different  towns, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitted  up  as  Che  work-shops  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
used  as  museums  of  wax-figures,  and  other  shows,  or  for  travelling  librariea 

"There  are  also  keel-brats  and  bai^^  which  are  light  and  well' built;  skills,  that  will 
cany  from  two  persons  to  five  tone;  'dug-outs,' or  pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  other 
vessels  for  which  language  has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no.  parallel.  There  are  a  few  small 
boata  that  are  moved  by  a  crank  turned  by  a  single  moji.  These  are  on  the  principle  of 
Bteam-boats.  Since  the  use  of  steam-boats,  numbers  of  the  other  craft  have  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  river  boatmen  lias  been  diminished  by  many  thousands."  The  first  steam-boat 
on  these  waters  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  1811;  since  that  time,  in  a  period  of  25  years, 
about  600  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400  lo  500  tons  burthen, 
but  the  greater  number  are  Irom  90  to  150,  200,  and  300  tons;  there  are  at  present  not  fat 
from  30O  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  making  an  aggregate  of  about 
60,000  tons. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  region  is  its  extensive  prairies,  or  unwooded  tracts. 
They  begin  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  and  already  form  the 
bulk  of  the  land  about  Lake  Michigan,  the  Upper  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois ;  but  on  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  are  more  predominant,  or  rather  the  whole  of  this  tract  may  be 
described  as  prairie  mtersected  by  patclies  of  woodland,  chiefly  confined  to  the  river  valleys. 
The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  prairies  is  the  absence  of  timber ;  in  other  respects  they 
Dresent  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  surface  that  are  found  elsewhere ;  some  are  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility,  others  of  hopeless  sterility ;  some  spread  out  in  vast,  boundless  plams,  others  are 
undulating  or  rolling,  while  others  are  broken  by  hills.  In  general  they  are  covered  with  a 
rich  growth  of  grass,  forming  excellent  natural  meadows,  from  which  circumstance  they  take 
their  name ;  bat  in  some  cases  they  are  covered  with  prickly-pear,  yuccas,  and  similar  plants. 
The  Indians  and  hunters  annually  set  fire  to  the  prairies,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  game ;  Ihe 
fire  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
Epectacles  in  nature.  The  flames  rush  through  the  long  grass  with  a  noise  like  thunder; 
dense  clouds  of  smote  arise ;  and  the  sky  itself  appears  almost  on  fire,  particularly  during 
the  night  Travellers  then  crossing  the  prairie  are  sometimes  in  serious  danger,  which  they 
can  only  eaiape  by  themselves  settmg  fire  to  the  grass  around  them,  and  taking  shelter  in 
the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame  must  expire  for  want  of  fuel.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  a  burnt  prairie,  presenting  a  uniform  black  sur&ce,  like 
a  vast  plain  of  charcoal.     A  prejudice  at  one  time  prevailed  against  the  prairies,  as  not  fit  Sn 
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cullivation ;  but  tliis  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  aire  more  in  request,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  object  to  save  the  labour  of  clearing  the  wood.  They  ore  easily  converted  into 
woodlands,  by  keeping  out  the  fire  and  breaking  the  tough  sward  which  covers  them. 

Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  abound  in  the  Western  Slates;  and  probably  no  region  in 
the  world  exhibita  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  soil,  united  with 
imch  Tare  &cilitieS  of  transportation.  Tobacco,  Indian-coin,  hemp,  cotton,  sailed  provisions, 
flour,  whiskey,  hides  and  furs,  coarse  bagging,  and  lead  are  the  most  important  tirticles  of 
export ;  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce  are  imported, 

1.  State  of  Ohio. 

This  youthful  but  noble  State  lies  in  a  compact  mass  between  Pennsylvonia,  Virginia, 
Eenluclfy,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Luke  Erie,  extending  from  38°  35'  lo  42"  N.  lat.,  and  from 
80°  40'  to  84°  48'  W.  Ion. ;  it  has  a  general  breadth  of  about  300  miles,  by  about  140  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  On  the  southeast  and  south 
its  boundary  is  formed  by  tlie  river  Ohio,  through  a  distance  of  420  miles,  and  on  the  north 
it  has  a  lake  coast  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  surface  nowhere  presents  any  considerable  elevation  above  the  general  level,  but  the 
State  is  a  lofty  table-land,  which  in  the  centre  is  about  1000,  and  on  the'  northern  end  south- 
ern border  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea.  A  slightly  elevated  ridge  of  highlands  divides 
tlie  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flowing  south  into  the  Ohio ;  from  this  there  is 
rather  a  rapid  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  the  Erie  slope 
are  considerably  broken  by  fells.  The  general  slope  towards  the  Ohio  on  the  south  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  aulMrdinate  ridge  which  crosses  the  State  in  about  the  latitude  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  between  which  and  the  river  iJie  surlace  is  very  much  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley.  The  cGotral  belt  consists  of  extensive  flat  tracts  with  numerous  broad  swells,  rising 
gently  from  the  plains,  and  swamps  and  morasses  occasionally  occur.  The  northern  or  Brie 
slope  also  contains  extensive  marshes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  State  are  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  soil  are  eminently  productive.  Even  the 
hills  are  generally  cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  river 
bottoms  are  extensive  and  exuberantly  fertile.  In  the  centre  and  northwest,  prairies  or 
natural  meadows  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  origin- 
ally covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  upon  which,  comparatively,  little  inroad 
baa  yet  been  made. 

The  rivers  of  Ohio  either  enter  the  Ohio  river  or  Lake  Brie ;  the  principal  streams  are 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  Muskingum  rises  in  Ihe  northern  water-shed,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  drains  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district;  it  is  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  small  steam-boats  to  Zanesville, 
75  miles,  and  by  batteaux  to  Coshocton,  110  miles;  above  this  small  boats  can  ascend  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  Cuyahoga.  Sandy  Eiver  and  Wills'  Creek,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Walhonding  or  White  Woman's  River  and  Licking,  from  the  west,  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries; they  are  useful  mill-streams.  The  Hockhocking  rises  on  the  southern  rklge,  and 
reaches  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of  80  miles;  it  is  narrow  hut  deep,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance  by  boats.  The  Scioto  is  a  fine  navigable  stream,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and 
fertile  valley,  arid  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  prairies. 
Boats  have  ascended  almost  to  its  source,  and  passed,  by  a  portage  of  four  miles,  into  the 
Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie,  Tho  Little  Miami  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and,  although  too 
much  broken  by  falls  to  be  useful  as  a  navigable  channel,  it  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  fiirnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  head-waters  of  the  Miami,  or  Big  Miami,  approach  very 
near  to  those  of  the  Scioto,  the  Auglaize,  and  the  St.  Mary's;  its  current  is  rapid,  but  it  is 
navigated  75  miles;  Mad  River  and  Soutiiwest  Branch  are  its  principal  tributaries. 

Among  the  northern  rivers  the  Maumee  or  Miami  of  the  Lake,  which  has  its  source  in 
Indiana,  is  the  principal ;  it  is  navigable  for  lake  vessels  and  steam-boats  to  Perrysborg,  18 
miles  from  iu  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay;  above  this  point  the  river  falls  upwards  of  60  feet  in 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  afibrding  valuable  mill-seats.  The  river  bottoms  are  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  tho  banks  aie  high  and  heavily  timbered.  The  Sandusky  is  a  rapid  stream,  but 
navigable  during  high  stages  of  the  water.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  near  Lake  Erie,  but,  taking 
a  southwesterly  course,  it  approaches  the  head  of  the  Muskingum,  and  thence  flows  north- 
wardly into  the  lake.     It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 

Ohio  is  amply  provided  witli  the  most  useful  of  minerals;  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime.  The 
iron  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  pretty  extensively  worked  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
There  are  salt-wells  on  Yellow  Creek,  above  Steubenville ;  on  Wills' Creek;  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  from  the  Coshocton  lo  near  its  mouth;  on  the  Hockhocking;  on  Leading 
Creek,  and  in  oUier  places.  At  the  lower  wells  on  the  Muskingum,  the  salt  rock  is  reached 
at  900  feet  from  the  eurfece,  and  in  some  of  the  localities  further  up,  the  river,  at  650  to  700 
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feet;  50  gallons  of  brine  from  the  former  yield  as  many  pounds  of  salt  of  an  excellent  quality; 
the  upper  springs  are  not  eo  strong.  On  the  Ilockhoclting',  the  salt  is  reached,  near  Athens, 
a.t  a  depth  of  800  feet,  but  higher  up  the  river  it  is  much  nearer  the  surface.  Bituminoua 
coal  occurs  in  the  same  regbn,  on  the  Muskingatn,  on  the  Hoekhocking,  and  on  the  Ohio 
above  and  below  Steubenville;  and  on  Wills'  Creek  there  is  found  cannel  coal  of  superior 
quality.  Some  of  the  beds  are  worked,  and  the  coal  is  consumed  in  manu^tories  and  for 
domestic  uses.  Marble  and  freestone,  well  adapted  tor  building,  and  gypsum  also  occur. 
The  Yellow  Springs  in  Green  county,  Similes  north  of  Cincinnati,  are  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful region,  and  liave  been  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diseases.  The 
White  Sulphur  Sprmgs,  in  Delaware  county,  have  also  been  found  efficacious  in  some  com- 
plaints. 

"  The  agricultural  productions  are  such  as  are  common  jj  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Indian-corn,  as  in  other  Western  Stales,  is  a  staple  grain,  raised  with  much  ease  and  in  ^eet 
abundance.  More  than  100  bushels  are  produced  from  an  acre,  on  the  rich  alluvial  sous  of 
the  bottom  lands,  though  jrom  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  ought  t«  be  considered  an  avemge 
crop.  The  State  generally  has  a  fine  soil  for  wheat,  and  flour  is  produced  for  exportation  in 
great  quantities.  Rye,  oals,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  all  manner 
of  garden  vegetables,  arc  cuktvated  to  great  perfection.  No  markets  in  the  United  States 
are  more  profusely  and  cheaply  supplied  with  ipeat  wid  vegetables  than  those  of  Cincinnati 
and  other  large  towns  in  Ohio.  Hemp  is  produced  lo  some  extent,  and  the  choicest  kind  of 
tobacco  is  raised  and  cured  in  some  of  the  counties  east  of  the  Muskingum  river.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  raised  in  great  plenty,  especially  apples,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
finely  flavoured.  The  vine  and  the  mulberry  have  been  introduced,  and  with  enterprise  and 
industry  wine  and  silk  might  easily  be  added  to  the  exports.  Swine  is  one  of  the  staple 
productions,  and  Cincinnati  baa  been  denominated  tlie  '  pork  market  of  the  world,'  Immense 
droves  of  fiit  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  from  the  Scioto  Valley  and  other  parts  of  the 
Slate.  They  are  driven  to  all  the  markets  of  the  East  and  South."  {Peck's  New  Guide /or 
Emigrants.) 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  is  estimated  at  about  25,000  hhds.,  although  that  article  has  been 
raised  for  exportation  only  within  a  few  years.  .  Upwards  of  150,000  hogs  were  slatightered 
and  packed  in  Cmcinnati  in  1834,  but  owing  lo  the  high  price  of  the  stock  not  more  than 
half  that  number  were  killed  in  the  following  year.  There  were  owned  in  the  Slate  in 
1835,  262,391  horses,  and  455,487  cattle.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  taxation 
was  17,819,631. 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  yet  in  thoir  infancy,  but  are  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Whiskey,  glass,  salt,  steam-engines,  iron  wace,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen 
Btufls,  cabinet  ware,  paper,  hats,  shoes,  linseed  and  caalor  oil,  &,c ,  are  among  the  articles 
produced;  much  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed,  and  fiteam-boat  buildmg  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  local  position  of  Ohio  gives  it  great  fiicihties  for  trade ,  the  Ohio  River 
affords  direct  communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York  The  nortbern 
and  eastern  counties  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal  and  New 
York,  and  since  the  constructijin  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  southern  and  western  counties  also  find  their  way  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
an  active  export  trade  is  also  carried  on  down  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  All  the 
nrticiee  above  enumerated  are  exported  from  the  State,  hut  we  have  no  means  of  aacerlaining 
the  value  of  the  exports.  The  tonnage  amounted,  in  1834,  to  9427  tons,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  great  number  of  river  boats,  whose  aggregate  amount  is  very  considerable. 

The  public  works  which  have  been  already  executed,  or  are  in  a  stale  approaching  to  com- 
pletion, are  of  a  magnitude  to  strike  us  with  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  infant  cliaracter 
of  the  State,  Two  great  works,  crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  through  them  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The 
Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  up  the  valley  of  that  rivei 
90  miles,  thence  across  the  intermediate  district  to  the  Muskingum,  and  by  that  river  and 
the  Cuyahoga  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  with  navigable  feedets  of  24  miles. 
The  Miami  Canal,  extcndingirom  Cincinnati  up  the  Miami  and  down  the  Auglaize  to  tJie 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  at  Defiance,  100  miles,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  extending  from  Perrysburg,  on  the  Maumee,  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  whence 
it  is  continued  to  the  >Vabash  in  that  Stale,  is  now  in  progress;  the  section  within  Ohio  is 
80  miles  in  length.  These  works  are  executed  by  the  State,  The  amount  of  tolls  received 
on  the  Ohio  Canal  in  1835,  was  185,317  dollars;  on  that  section  of  the  Miami  Canal  then 
in  operation,  viz.  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  52,232  dollars.  The  Mahoning,  or  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  Beaver  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  85  miles ;  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  extending  from  Bolivar,  or, 
the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  87  miles,  are  not  yet  completed,  but  are  rapidly 
gomg  on  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.    The  Mad  River  Eail-road,  begun  in  Septembsi 
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1835,  will  extend  from  Dayton,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River,  to  Sandusky  Bay,  153  milisa,  A 
rail-road  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg  hns  been  projected  and  authorised  by  kw.  The  Cum- 
berland or  National  Road  is  continued  from  Wheeling,  across  this  State  through  Zaneaville, 
(Mumbus,  and  Springfield,  to  the  Indiana  line. 

The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  at  Marietta,  hy  a  body  of  emigrants  from  New 
England,  in  1788.  The  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  River  had  been  previously  ceded  by  the 
aeporate  States  to  the  government  of  the  confederacy ;  and,  July  13,  1787,  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  tfie  River  Ohio  bad  been 
passed  by  Congress.  In  the  year  1800,  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  was  separated  fruro 
the  eastern  part,  under  the  name  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  in  1802,  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  member  of  tlie  confederacy.  The  Constitution 
of  Ohio  vests  the  legislative  antliority  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repreaentntives,  together 
styled  the  General  Assembly.  The  Senate  is  chceen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  House 
for  one ;  the  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people,  and  holds  ofiice  for  two  years.  The  Judges 
are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  terra  of  seven  years.  Suffrage  is  universal, 
and  elections  are  popular,  A  system  of  general  education  has  been  organized,  but  is  not  in 
efficient  operation  throughout  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
school  lands  appropriated  by  Congress,  a  State  tax  is  levied  to  aid  in  the  support  of  common 
schools;  eaclk  township  is  divided  into  school  distficts,  and  those  districts  which  support  a 
school  for  three  months  in  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive  tlieir  quota  of  the  State's  money. 
There  are  about  20  respectable  academies  in  the  State.  The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens ; 
Miami  University,  at  Ojiford;  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  with  a  theological  department; 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  with  a  theological  department;  Franklin  College,  at 
New  Athens;  Granville  College,  at  Granville,  wiUi  a  theological  department;  Marietta 
College,  at  Marietta;  Willoughby  Universit;^,  at  Chagrin;  and  Obetlin  Institut*,  at  New 
Elyria,  are  Ihe  principal  educational  institutions.  The  Laue  Seminary,  ot  Cincinnati;  the 
Lutheran  Theological  School  at  Columbus;  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati;  the 
Reformed  Medical  College  of  Ohio,-  at  Worthington ;  and  the  Law  School,  at  Cincinnati, 
are  devoted  to  professional  studies.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  The  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends, 
are  also  numerous,  and  there  ate  some  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Shakers,  and  adherents 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Ohio  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  42  years  frtan 
the  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  937,903. 
lis  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  attracted  immigrants  not  only  Irom  the  other  Slates,  chiefly 
the  Eastern  and  Middle,  but  large  bodiesof  Swiss  and  Germans,  and  great  numbers  of  Briti^ 
emigrants  have  settled  themselves  in  its  smiling  volleys  and  rich  plains.  The  Germans  com- 
pose about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  but  as  all  legal  proceedings  are  in  Ijiat  language,  tlie  German  will  soon 
disappear. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 3,000 

1800 45,365  ' 

1810 230,760 

1820 581,434 

18;30 937,903. 


10,373 
11504 


14,741 

9  733 
15R1J 
148(11 


hio  is  divided  hi 
Adams 

a  75  counties,  which  are 
19,281 

as  follows: 

Cuyahoga 

AahtabnJa 

Alliens 

Behnont 

Brown ........ 

14,584 

9,787 

28,697 

17,867 

Dtlaworc 
Fairfield 
Fayello 
Frankim 

CarroU 

formfid  smce  1830 

&^n^ 

Guernsey 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hard.-n 

Henry 

aermont 

Clinton 

Colmnbiana.... 

Coshocton 

Crawford '. 

20,666 

11,436 

35,.5fl3 

11,161 

4,791 
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Higliliind 1U45 

Hoekliig 4,008 

Holmes 9,135 

Huron 13,316 

Jackson 5,941 

Jeftcrson 22,489 

Knox 17,085 


Licking. . 
LomLn . . . 


5,367 


Portage 18,326 

Pi-eblB 16,291 

PutaMQ formed  emoe  1830 

Richland 24,008 


Medina 

Mercec 1,110 

Miami 12,807 

Monroe 8,768 

Mont^merf 34,363 

MorgRn 11,800 

Musftingum 29,334 

Paulding formed  since  1830 


Sandusky 2,851 

8,740 

6,159 

1835      Stark 26,588 

6,190       Shelby 3,671 

6,551       Trumbnlt 36,123 

7,560      Tuscarawas 14,298 

Union 3,193 

Van  Wert formed  since  1830 

Warran 21,468 

Washington 11,731 

23,333 


Wayne  . 
Williami 
Wood.. 


387 
1,109 


There  are  several  flourishing  towns  on  the  lake:  Ashtabula  is  a  small  town  with  iin  arti- 
flcial  harbour ;  Painesville  is  a  thriving  village  further  west,  three  miles  from  the  lake,  which 
carries  on  some  trade  by  its  port,  cdlled  Pairport.  Cleveland,  the  most  importajit  laiie-port 
of  Ohio,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Its  harbour  baa  been  secured  by  artificial  piere,  and  is  commodioos  anii  easy  of 
aecees.  The  population  in  1830  was  1076;  in  1835  it  amounted  to  4200,  exclusive  of  the 
little  vilkgc  of  Brooklyn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  contained  1000  inhabitants. 
In  1825  tliere  arrived  here  54  aail-vessels  and  21  steam-boats  of  an  aggregate  amount  of 
7310  tons;  value  of  exports,  50,166  dollars;  of  imports,  132,645;  in  1833,  800  lake  vessels 
■  and  705  steam-boats  of  233,500  tons  arrived,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2,044,000  dol- 
lars, of  imports,  4,700,000  dollars.  The  number  of  arrivals  had  increased  in  ISii')  to  895 
lake-vessels  and  980  steam-boats,  amounting  to  about  270,000  tone,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  The  amount  of  canal  tolls  paid  here  in  that  year 
was  72,718  dollars. 

Huron,  a  toiving  little  town  further  west,  is  the  depdt  of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  dis- 
Irict,  and  Norwalk,  in  its  rear,  situated  in  a  highly  fertile  country,  contains  some  manulac- 
turing  estahlishments.  Portland  or  Sandusby  city  ia  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  a  busy  and  growins:  place.  These  villages  have  each  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Perrysbui^,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Maumee,  is  prettily  situated  upon 
a  high  bank  below  the  liills  of  the  river;  its  situation  combines  great  advantages  both  for 
navigation  ^id  manufactures,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  will  givo 
it  new  importance.  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  vioini^,  was  the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1812. 
Toledo,  formerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishing  town,  further  down  the  river,  widi  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Akron,  Massiilon,  Bolivar,  and  Coshocton,  are  small  but  growing  vill^es  on  the  Ohio 
Canal,  Zanesville  stands  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by  which 
and  the  Ohio  Canal  it  has  a  water  communication  with  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
falls  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manrifacturing  estab- 
lishments, including  2  flour-mills,  3  saw-mills,  3  iron-founderies,  paper,  cotton,  and  oil  mills, 
f'assworka,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3094;  in  1835,  including  the  little  village  of 
otnam,'on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  was  5200.  Two  bridges  cross  the  river  here, 
and  the  town  contains  8  churches,  an  athensum,  two  academies,  &c.  Marietta,  at  the 
month  of  the  MuakingurO,  ie  the  oldest  town  in  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on 
a.  lower  and  partly  on  an  upper  plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees,  green  squares, 
and  neat  buildings.  There  are  numerous  mounds  and  embankments  in  and  around  the  town 
Ship-building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  many  steam-boats  are  still  built;  several 
saw-mills,  an  iron-(bundery,  tanneries,  &c.,  also  furnish  occupation  to  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  Is  1200.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  ''Jslrict,  con- 
tains 5  woollen  and  2  cotton  manufactories,  4  iron  and  brass  founderies,  6  steam-engine  and 
machine  factories,  3  copperas  works,  several  tanneries,  and  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  chemical 
laiwiratory,  &c.,  with  a  population  of  2937  souls. 

Newark,  a  husy  little  town  on  the  Licking  River,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  embankments  found  in  its  vicinity.     These  singular  works  con 
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sist  of  four  enclosures,  commun     t  tig      th       h    th     by  J  n    paasa  losed  within 

pardlel  banks,  and  standbg  on  a      1  !  pi  th    j  n    f  tl     R    oo    Creek  wilii 

the  Licking.    A  circular  enolos         f  2*  d    n      la       1       losure  of  40 

acres,  are  thus  connected  with  I  1  k    f  SS  nd  a «[      e  one  of  20 

acres,  which  are  three  miles  dista  ttmtl     fm        thp  rap  t  wl   lly     f  earth,  and 

ore  from  3  or  4  to  10  feet  high;  numerous  entrances  or  gateways  afford  access  inlo  the 
eaclosed  spaces,  and  before  each  gateway  stands  a  mound  of  the  same  constiuetion  with  the 
ratnpartB.  The  works  at  Marietta  are  of  a  similar  character  and  extent,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  Scioto  VaEey,  at  Ciroleville,  Chillicothe,  and  other  places. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto,  in  arich  and  heau- 
tifid  district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  pretty  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round 
which  stand  aome  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Here  are  the  State  House,  an  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  new  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  Court-Houses, 
five  Churches,  &c  Population,  in  ISJO,  2437;  in  1835,  4000.  CirclevilJe,  situated  in  the 
same  fertile  valley,  has  a  population  of  about  1500;  it  ships  large  quantities  of  pork,  flour, 
whiskey,  butter,  &c.  The  circular  enclosure,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  building  the  town;  it  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  30  feet 
high,  and  it  commoni,3ated  with  a  square  work;  the  former  was  lOOO  feet  in  diameter,  the 
latter  90O  feet  square;  several  large-mounds  are  still  standing  in  the  town. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  extending  across 
the  neck  from  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  running  parallel  to  the 
Scioto.  Population,  in  1830,  2840;  in  1835  it  exceeded  4000.  The  manufactures  of  the 
place  ate  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Portsmouth,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  importance  from  its  situation ;  its  trade  ia  considerable,  and  there 
are  here  several  iron-foonderies,  n ail-lac torles,  saw  and  prist  mills,  &c.  Population,  in  1830, 
1066 ;  at  present  it  is  nearly  double  that  number.  Gallipolis,  on  the  Ohio  above  Portsmouth, 
and  Athens  and  Lancaster,  on  the  Hockhocking,  are  small  villages.  The  last  named,  with 
leOO  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  jcity  of  Cincinnati,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  west, 
is  very  prettily  situated  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  plain,  or  the  first  and  second  bants  of  the 
river;  the  latter  is  liable  to  inundation  in  a  very  high  stage  of  the  water;  the  former  is 
about  60  feet  higher,  aud  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  noble  range  of  hills,  which  sweep 
round  fiom  the  river  above  to  a  point  below  the  city ;  a  similar  plain  on  the  opposite  side  or 
the  river,  occupied  by  the  flourishing  villages  of  Newport  and  Covington,  is  half  encioaed 
by  a  similar  range  of  highlands,  so  that  the  river  appears  to  occupy  the  centre  of.  a  circular 
basin,  completely  surrounded  by  a  Icily  rampart  of  green  and  wooded  heights.  The  streets 
of  Cincinnati  are  drawn  with  great  regularity  in  lines  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  heing  spacious,  neatly  paved,  and  ollen  bordered  by  rows  of  fine  shade-trees,  they 
pvoduoe  a  most  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  this  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are 
deeply  embosomed  in  clumps  of  majestic  trees  and  clusters  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs. 
There  are  here  26  churches,  an  Hospital,  a.  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Theatre,  &c.,  and  the  free 
schools  of  the  city  ere  numerous  and  on  an  'excellent  footing.  The  growth  oF  Cincinnati 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid;  it  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in  1800  it  had  a  population  of  750 
Boula ;  in  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  9642 ;  in  1830,  to  24,8;)I,  and  in 
1835  it  exceeded  31,000,  or,  including  Newport  and  Covington,  35,000.  It  has  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  manu&ctures,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  river  and  canal.  In 
1886  there  were  15  steam-engines  here;  in  1886,  the  number  was  upwards  of  50;  100 
steam-engines,  240  cotton-gins,  and  30  sugar-mills  were  njade,  and  22  steam-boats  were 
built,  in  1835.  Brass  and  iron  founderies,  cotton- factories,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  chemical  laboratories,  ace  among  the  manufocturing  establishments ;  the 
value  of  manufactured  article  produced  in  1835  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.  There 
were  in  that  year  2237  steam-hoat  arrivals,  and  Uie  value  of  the  exports  vras  estimated  at 
6,000,000  dollars ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  canai  at  Cincinnati  was  25,803  dol- 
iars.  Beef,  pork,  wheat  and  flour,  whisltey,  with  various  manufactured  articles,  are  among 
the  exports. 

Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  River  which  fttrnishes  a  great  number 
of  mill-seats,  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  in  a  highly  productive  re^on.  It  carries  on  an 
active  trade  by  Uie  Mi^ni  Canal,  and  it  contains  numerous  saw  and  grist  mills,  several  wool- 
len and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  and  other  manufiiotoriea.  Population,  in  1830,  2954; 
in  1835,  3800.  Xenia,  Springfield,  and  Urbaraia,  are  neat  and  thriving  towns  between  the 
Miami  and  the  Scioto.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  yet  bat  thinly  inhabited,  ia 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  given  by  the  construction  of  the  Miami  Canal,  anJ 
wii!  soon  be  filled  with  flourishing  villages, 
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2.  Slate  of  Indiana. 

Indiana  lies  between  Ohio  and  Illinois,  having  the  State  of  Michigan  on  tho  north  nnd 
Kentiickj^  on  the  south.  Extending  from  37°  50'  to  41°  47'  N.  lat,  and  from  84°  43'  to  88° 
W,  Ion.,  it  has  an  estrcme  length  of  275  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  140,  with  an  area  of  35,500 
Bquare  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  southern  frontier,  through  a  distance  of  340  miles ;  the 
Wabftah  washes  its  western  border  through  150  miles  of  its  course ;  and  on  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State  is  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  strip  comprised  between  the  White 
River  and  the  Ohio  is  hilly;  and  a  low  ridge,  which  causes  the  ialls  in  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville, curves  round  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  crossmg  the  White  Eiver  and  the  Wa- 
bash, also  produces  rapids  in  those  rivers.  North  of  this  narrow  belt,  the  whole  surface  is 
level  or  very  slightly  undulating,  presenting  no  bold  or  lofty  elevations  above  the  general 
iace  of  tlie  country. 

Most  of  the  land  Ls  productive,  and,  indeed,  wilh  trifling  exceptions,  is  hig-hly  fertile ;  in 
lie  north  there  are  wet  and  mai'shy  tracts,  but  these  are  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  porijon  lit  for  cultivation.  "Much  of  the  country  we  have  denominated  hilly  is  rich, 
fertile  land,  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  On  all  the  streams  are  strips  of  rich  alluvion 
of  exiiaustless  fertility.  The  interior,  on  the  two  White  Rivers  and  tributaries,  is  mode- 
rately undulating,  tolerably  rich'soil,  and  much  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  oaks  of  various 
species,  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  walnuts,  hickory,  elm,  and  other  varieties  common  to  the 
West.  There  is  mucti  level  table-land,  between  the  streams.  Along  the  Wabash  below 
Terre  Haute,  is  an  undulating  surface,  diversified  with  forest  and  prairie,  with  a  soil  of 
middling-  quality,  interspersed  with  very  rich  tracts.  Along  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries 
above  Terre  Haute,  the  land  in  general  is  first-rate;  a  large  proportion  forest,  interspersed 
with  beautifiil  prairies.  The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  various  species,  poplar,  ash,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  hickory,  some  beech,  sassafras,  lime,  honey-locust,  with 
fiome  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  hackberry,  and  mulberry  on  bottom  lands.  The  undergrowth 
is  spice-bush,  hazel,  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  and  vines.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  extensive  prairies,  and  tracts  of  barrens,  with  groves  of  various  kinds  of  timber 
and  skirts  of  burr-oak.  Towards  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Kanltakee  and  St.  Joseph 
Rivers,  are  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes."  (PecA's  New  Guide  Jbr  Emigrants). 

Indiana  has  great  commercial  advantages  in  her  position  and  the  number  of  her  navigable 
rivers.  The  noble  stream  of  the  Wabash,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Slate  and 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  and  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Indiana  on  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  crossing  the  State  Ikim  east  to  west,  pursues  a  south- 
erly course  into  the  Ohio  River  between  Indiana  and  Illinois,  It  is  navigable  in  high-water 
for  steam-boats  to  Lafayette,  370  miles;  but  in  low  stages  of  the  water  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  bars  and  ledges  of  rochs,  through  a  distitiice  of  about  15  miles,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  are  large  streams;  the  Salamanic, 
and  Mississinewa  from  the  south,  and  Little  River,  Eel  River,  and  the  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
north,  are  the  principal  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  About  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
receives  the  White  River,  which  is  formed  by  the  jutiction  of  two  considerable  streams, 
called  the  West  and  East  Fork.  The  former  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash  on 
the  Ohio  line,  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State,  in  a  course  of  about  300  miles ; 
steam-boats  sometimes  go  up  to  Indianapolis,  200  miles.  'The  East  Fork  is  little  inferior  in 
extent  and  volume  of  waters.  The  White  Water  on  the  southeast  is  the  only  other  consi- 
derable stream  tliat  flows  into  the  Ohio.  In  the  north  the  Kankakee  rises  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  St,  Joseiih's,  and  passes  into  Illinois.  The  St,  Joseph's  flows  into  Michigan. 
Another  St.  Joseph's  unites  with  the  St.  Mary's,  nnd  forms  the  Maumee,  which  passes  mto 
Ohio  and  enters  lake  Erie.     A  portage  of  a  few  miles  connects  the  Maumee  and  Wabash, 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Lafeyette  to  Perryshurg  in  Ohio,  lies  chiefly  in  this 
State,  the  distance  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  line  being  130  miles ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress ;  it  is  executed  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  an  appropriation  of  1,300,000  dollars  was  made  for  continuing  this  work  to  Terre 
Haute,  90  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Canal,  40  miles;  at  the  same  time  3,500,000 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  or  White  River  Canal  from  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  above  Loganport  through  Indianapolis,  down  the  White  River  and 
Pigeon  Creek,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  290  "^miles ;  and  1,400,000  for  the  Whitewater 
Canal,  to  extend  througli  Connersville,  down  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater,  to  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles ;  further  appropriations  were  also  made  of  50,000  dollars  to  aid 
Illinois  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash ;  of  1,300,000  for  the 
making  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  Rail  Road,  from  the  Ohio  through  Indianapolis  to  the 
Wabash,  160  miles;  of  1,150,000  for  a  Macadamized  road  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio, 
to  Vinccnnes,  and  of  1,300,000  for  a  turnpike  or  rail-road  from  the  same  place  to  Crawfords- 
viile,  near  the  Upper  Wabash,  158  miles.  The  Lawrenccburg  and  Indianapolis  Rail-road  is 
in  process  of  construction  by  a  private  company,  which  has  received  assistance  from  tlio 
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SUte ;  length  90  miles.  The  National  Roid  passes  from  the  Ohio  line  throQgh  Indianapolis, 
but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Indiana  is  very  defective;  coal,  time,  .'alt,  and 
iron,  are  known  to  abound;  hut  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  Bourca  of  wealth. 
The  agricultural  exports  are  beef,  pork,  cattle,  liorses,  swine,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  tobacco, 
&C. ;  ginseng,  bees'-wax,  feathers,  and  whiskey  are  also  exported,  but, we  have  no  moans  of 
estimating'  flie  value  of  (he  trade.  There  are  some  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  few  iron  fiirnaces 
and  some  salt-works,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  is  inconsiderable.  The  current  of  im- 
migration haa  flowed  steadily  into  Indiana  during  the  last  15  years,  and  its  popuiation  has 
accordingly  increased  with  great  rspidity ;  in  1800,  it  amounted  to  2641 ;  in  1810,  to  24,520 ; 
in  1820,  to  147,178 ;  in  18:30.  to  S43,ft31 ;  and  in  an  official  document  it  was  estimated  at 
the  close  of  1B35  to  amount  to  600,000.  Most  of  Uie  inhabitants  are  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Slates;  but  tliere  are  many  immigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 

Some  French  Bettlements  were  established  here  towaiil  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  at 
which  time  Vincennes  was  founded.  This  part  of  the  country  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
French  possessions  in  North  Amerion,  into  the  hands  of  the  linglish  in  1763,  and  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  it  became  the  theatre  of  some  important  events.  Vincennes  was  captured 
by  Col.  Clarke  in  1778:  In  1811,  the'-'Oattle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  at  the  month  of  that 
river,  and  the  combined  Indian  forces,  under  the  influence  of  Uie  celebrated  Shawajiee  pro- 
phet, were  routed  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

The  Legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  consists  of  a  Senate,  chosen 
for  the  terra  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  annually.  Tlie  Gover- 
nor and  Lientenant  Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  are  chosen  by  the  people  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  The  superior  Judges  are  oppomted  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  hut  the  inferior  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by 
the  people ;  they  all  hold  office  for  seven  years.  Every  white  male  citiien  of  the  age  of  31 
years,  who  has  resided  in  the  Slate  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  election,  enjoys  the 
right  of  suflrage.  The  same  ptovisbn  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  thesupport  of  common 
schools,  that  has  been  made  in  the  other  new  States,  but  no  efficient  system  of  genera!  edu- 
cation has  yet  been  adopted ;  the  Constitolion  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  the  General  A^embly, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  townsbip  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all."  Indiana  College  at  BJoomington,  South  Hanover 
College  at  Soutii  Hanover,  and  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  are  useful  institutions. 
Academies  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  counties.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
are  the  prevailing  religious  seels;  the  Presbyterians  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counlieg  as  follows 
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Indiana  coiilains  no  large  towns  but  i  great  numk,r  of  tliriving  villages  are  already  scat- 
ti  red  over  her  surface  ani  are  daily  growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  trade,  as  the  vasl 
natural  resources  of  the  State  aiu  unhilded  Lawrenceburg,  on  llie  Ohio,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Whitewater,  carries  on  an  extenoii  e  trade,  but  its  site  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject 
to  inundation  during  very  high  Blages  of  the  water  Madieon  is  a  flourishing  town,  plea- 
santly situated  60  miles  below  Lawrenceburs;  with  about  2000  lahabitants  Vevay  is  a 
little  village  settled  by  a  Swiss  colony  with  about  1000  inhabitants      Jeffersonvifle,  opposite 

Louisville,  IB  a  thiiving  town,  it  c     ■         ■■  -  "^^  --  " "^ —  m —  !._..._  ..._  .._ii_ 

of  the  Ohio,  IB  the  lar^'est  town  u 
ville  is  also  a  growing  village. 

Wew  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  was  founded  hy  the  German  sect  called  Harmonites,  under 
the  direction  of  Rapp ;  in  1824,  it  was  bought  by  Owen  of  Lanark,  who  attempted  to  put  in 
operation  here  his  new  social  system ;  the  scheme  failed,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed, 
but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place  in  other  hands.  Vincennes,  higher  up  the  river, 
is  an  old  French  settlement,  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  population 
in  1830  was  1500,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Logans- 
port  are  young,  but  growing  centres  of  trade,  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  elands 
on  a  fine  plain  near  the  White  River,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  regularity;  the 
spacious  streets  are  lined  with  neat  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures. 
The  population  is  at  present  about  2000.  Richmond,  on  the  National  Road,  near  Ihe  Ohio 
State  line,  is  also  a  prosperous  little  town.  The  town  of  Michigan  has  lately  been  founded 
ou  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  within  this  Slate,  and  the  navigation 
is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  the  winds  and  surf  "The  total  absence  of  har- 
bours round  this  soutJiern  extremity  of  the  lake,  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  a  vessel,  as 
the  action  of  a  storm  from  the  northward  upon  such  a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  waters  is  tre- 
mendous; and,  from  the  great  height  and  violence  of  the  surf  which  then  thunders  in  upon 
the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  the  utter  solitude  of  this  coast,  lives  are  seldom  if  ever  saved," 
The  whole  shore  is  lined  by  lofty,  bare  sand-hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  upward,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  belt  of  sandy  hllloclis,  covered 
with  white  oak  and  pine,  forms  the  transition  from  the  barren  strand  to  the  fertile  country 
flirlher  inland. 

There  are  still  about  3000  Pottawatamies  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  and  several 
hundred  Miamies,  bat  they  will  probably  soon  be  removed  to  the  Weeterii  Territory. 

a  State  of  Illinois. 

This  rich  and  highly  favoured  tract  of  country  extends  fi-om  37°  to  42°  30'  N.  lat„  and 
from  87"  to  91°  30'  W.  Jon.  Its  extreme  length  is  380  miles ;  its  breadth  in  the  north  is 
about  140  miles,  but  it  expands  to  230  miles  in  the  centre,  whence  it  contracts  toward  the 
south  to  a  narrow  point.  The  land  area  is  55,000  square  miles.  Illinois  has  Wisconsin  ' 
Territory  on  the  north.  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  on  the  east,  and  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  west ;  it  has  a  !ake-coast  of  about  60  miles ;  the  Mississippi  forma  its  west- 
ern boundary  through  a  distance  of  550  miles ;  the  Ohio  is  its  southern  boundary  through 
140  miles,  and  on  the  east  it  has  the  Wahash  for  150  miles.  The  interior  is  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  affording  extensive  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  The  Little  Vermillion, 
Emharras,  and  Little  Wabash  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  from  Illinois.  The 
Illinois,  tlie  principal  river  of  the  State,  is  formed  in  the  northeastern  part  by  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Desplanes,  and  flows,  hy  ft  southwesterly  course  of  300  miles,  to  the 
Mississippi.    For  the  distance  of  nearly  50  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  there  are 
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obstnictiona  to  its  navigation  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  the  rapids  ahove  the  mouth  o  the 
VerT^illion  River  can  be  paeaed  only  in  times  of  flood.  Below  this  steam-boata  of  moderate 
bui-then  find  no  impedimentg  through  a  distance  of  260  miles.  "The  current  throughout 
the  distance  last  mentioned  is  exceedingly  gentle,  often  quite  imperceptible ;  indeed  thia 
part  of  tlie  river  may  with  much  propriety  be  denominated  an  extended  pool  of  stagnant 
water."  (Long's  Expedition  to  the  St.  Peter's  River.)  The  Illinois  has  been  well  described 
as  ft  natural  canal,  flowing  through  natural  meadowa.  In  high  floods  the  Illinois  oieiflowa 
its  banks,  and  the  Mississippi,  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  bacha  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of 
70  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  some  places  it  expands  to  such  a  width  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  Lake ;  such  an  expansion  is  Lake  Peoria,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  Kankakee  rises 
in  Indiana  near  the  St.  Joseph's,  and  boats  pass  in  the  wet  season  from  the  chfumel  of  one 
.'iver  to  that  of  t!ie  other.  The  Desplanes  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  runs  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  Laite  Michigan,  aiid  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  with 
which  there  is  a  natural  navigable  communipation,  through  which  loaded  boats  often  pass 
during  ihq  spring  floods.  The  Fox  River  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  are  rapids  a  few  mUes  from  its  mouth.  The  Vermillion  is  a  flne  mill-stream  ;  the 
Spoon  River  and  the  Sangamon  are  navigable  streams.  The  Rock  River  is  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  rising  in  Wisconsin;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance,  but  in  low  water 
the  navigation  is  impeded  by  seveial  rapids  not  fer  from  its  mouth.  The  Kaskaskia  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  reaches  the  Mississippi  in«  southw^terly  course  of  about 
400  miles ;  it  passes  through  a  fine  country,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 

A  sniall  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  portion  is  also 
Eomewiiat  broken ;  but  the  general  surface  is  almost  a  uniform  level,  or  slightly  undulating. 
In  many  instances  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  level,  that  during  the  wet  season  it  is  inun- 
dated by  the  rains,  and  the  water  standson  the  surface  nntil  it  is  evaporated.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  consists  of  prairies,  which  in  the  southern  part  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  but  in  the  centre  and  north  are  numerous,  and  form  wide  expanses  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  their  natural  state  they  iorm  admirable  pastures,  but  if  the  tough 
Bward  with  which  they  ere  covered  is  destroyed,  tJiey  soon  become  covered  with  foreafa. 
"In  general,  Ulinois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  were  it  equally  distributed 
through  the  State,  there  would  be  no  part  wanting.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  timber  where 
the  prairie  predominates,  is  not  so  great  an  obotacle  to  the  settlement  as  has  been  supposed. 
For  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  substitutes  are  found.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  young  growth  pushes  itself  forward,  without  a  single  ef&rt  on  the  part  of 
man  to  accelerate  it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  tlie  prairie  becomes  converted  into  tbicltets, 
and  then  mto  a  forest  of  young  timber,  shows  that,  in  another  generation,  timber  will  not  he 
wanting  in  any  part  of  Illinois. 

"  The  itinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut, 
ash  of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton-wood, 
pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech;  near  the  Ohio  are 
cypress,  and  in  several  counties  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  On  the  Calamicfc, 
near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  small  forest  of  white  pine.  The  undergrowth  is 
redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-apple,  grape-vines,  dogwood,  spice-bush,  green-brier, 
hazle,  &c.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers  produces  cotton-wood  and  sycamore  timber  of 
amrtsing  size."  (Peck's  Gazetteer  of  Ulijuiis,') 

A  third  description  of  country  is  the  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  which  partake,  as  it  were, 
at  once  of  the  character  of  the  forest  and  prairie.  The  land  is  generally  dry  and  more  uneven 
than  the  prairies,  and  is  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  interspersed  at  times  with  pine,  hickory, 
and  other  forest  trees,  of  medium  or  stunted  size,  which  spring,  however,  from  a  rich  vege- 
table soil,  generally  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  "They  rise  from  a  grassy 
turf  seldom  encumbered  with  brushwood,  but  not  unfrequeotly  broken  by  jungles  of  rich  and 
gaudy  flowermg  plants,  and  of  dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  oak  openmgsyou  find  some  of  the 
most  lovely  landscapes  of  the  west,  and  travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of  gently-swelling  hill  and  dale — here,  trees 
grouped,  or  standing  single — and  there,  arranged  in  long  avenues,  aa  though  by  human  hands, 
with  slips  of  open  meadow  between.  Sometimes  the  openings  are  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous clear  lakes,  and  with  this  addition  become  enoiiantingiy  beautiful.  But  few  of  these 
reservoirs  have  any  appareiit  inlet  and  outlet ;  they  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the 
rains,  and  lose  their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation."  (Latrohe't  RamJiler  in  America.') 
These  tracts  are  almost  invariably  healthy,  and  tiie  soil  is  better  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce than  bottoms  and  prairies. 

The  alluvial  hottoms  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  this  Slate,  being  found  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions  on  alt  the  rivers;  many  of  thera  are  liable  to  be  inundated,  and  as  'he 
margins  of  the  rivers  are  ordinarily  higher  than  tlie  land  in  the  rear,  the  water  cannot  escape, 
rut  standf  until  it  disappears  by  evaporation.     These  inundated  tracts  are  unsuitable  lor 
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settlement  and  cultivation,  but  will  easily  be  reclaimed  by  draining  or  by  rKieing  embank- 
ments to  prevent  tho  overflow  of  the  rivers.  Otlier  tracts  of  bottom  iand  are  above  tbc  reacli 
of  the  floods,  and  presents  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  composed  of  the  rich  slime  brought 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river.  They  are  generally,  however,  unhealthy,  but  cultivation 
appeaiB  to  render  them' more  salubrious.     In  ti\e  rear  of  these  bottoms  there  are  generally 

Sools  of  standing  water,  caused  by  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  that  the  surface 
eclinea  from  the  margm  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  river-hills.  One  of"  the  most  exl«n- 
eive  of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  from  the  Kasliaskia  River  to 
Alton,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  comprising  280,000 
acres ;  the  soil  is  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  Below  this,  between  Muddy  Creek  end  the  Ohio, 
is  the  Mississippi  Bottom,  also  very  extensive. 

"These  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States  ftr 
raising  Stock,  particulariy  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Seventy-live  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
Bcre  is  an  ordinary  crop.  The  roots  and  worms  of  .the  soil,  the  acorns  and  ofher  ii-uits  from 
the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  accelerate  the  growth  of  swine.  Horses  anij  cattle  find 
exhaustless  supplies  of  grass  in  the  prairies  [unwooded  patches  of  the  bottoms] ;  and  pea- 
vines,  bufR-lo-graaa,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber,  for  summer  range ;  and  oHen 
throughout  most  of  the  winier.  In  all  the  rush-bottoms,  tliey  fatten  during  the  severe 
weather  on  rushes.  The  bott<Hn  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of"  small  grain, 
as  of  maize,  or  Indian-corn,  on  account  of  its  rank  growth,  and  being  more  subject  to  bkst, 
or  fall  down  before  harvest,  than  in  the  uplands."    (^Peck's  Gazetteer^ 

There  is  bnt  little  stony  ground  in  the  Slate,  but  toward  the  Lead  District  in  the  north- 
W^tern  part,  the  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  and  the  sur^e  is  much  broken  by  limestone  knolls, 
called  knobs. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  among  the  known  mineral  productions  of 
Illinois,  but  its  bosom  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  its  hidden  treasures.  Coal  is  very  abun- 
dant in  almost  every  quarter,  and  is  considerably  worked.  Lead  is  found  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State  in  exhaustless  quantities ;  the  lead-diggings  extend  from  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruck  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  and 
French  had  been  long  accustomed  to  procure  the  ore,  but  it  was  not  until  1832  that  the 
process  of  separating  the  metal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  here.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the 
end  of  1835,  70,420,357  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  here,  and  upwards  of  13,000,000 

Kunds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year ;  but  the  business  having  been  overdone,  the  product 
s  since  been  much  less.  In  1833  it  was  7,941,793  pounds;  in  1834,7,971,579;  and  iu 
1835,  only  3,754,290;  this  statement  includes  the  produce  of  Wisconsin  Territory  as  well 
as  of  Illinois.  Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown ;  near  Danville,  on  the  Little  Vermil- 
lion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  Creek.  The  springs  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  leased 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Maize  is  the  staple  production  of  the  State,  and  the  average  produce  is  50  busliels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  flour  of  superior  quality;  rye  la 
much  used  for  distillation.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  house- 
hold manufactures,  but  is  also  exported,  the  castor-oil  bean,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  oil  are  made  for  exportation,  and  the  common  grains  are  also  among  the  products.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or 
sent  down  the  river  in  fiat-boats.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or 
expense,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Some  settlements  were  made  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  PVench,  from  Canada,  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeentii  century,  at  which  time  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were  founded.  The 
whole  of  tiiis  region  was  aflerwards,  however,  abandoned  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
1763.  In  1809,  Illinois,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  was 
organized  as  a  separate  Territory,  under  its  present  name,  and  in  1818  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Americwi  confederacy.  The  legislature  of  Illinois,  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  fiir 
twa  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  by  tlie  people  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  The  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  form  a  council  of  revision,  to 
which  bills  that  have  passed  tho  Assembly  are  submitted  for  approval ;  not  withstanding  their 
objections,  however,  a  hill  becomes  a  law  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  two  houses.  All 
white  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  31  years,  who  have  resided  within  the  State  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  are  entiOed  to  vote.    Votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  this  as 
?n  the  other  new  States,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  proportions  of  the  public  land  to  this 
purpose.  But  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  has  as  yet  prevented  a  general  system  of 
public  education  from  being  carried  into  operation.  There  are  several  respectable  academies 
in  the  State,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  College  at  Alton,  and  the  Alton 
rheological  Seminary,  at  tiie  same  place,  bid  fair  to  be  useful  institutions.    The  Methods 
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aud  Baptistsaie  the  most  numerous  religious  sects,  and  there  are  many  Presbjtefians,  Roman 
Catholics,  &c.  An  important  public  work  has  ktelj  been  commenced  in  this  State,  which 
will  effect  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan :  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  Cajial, 
extending  frojn  Chicago  on  the  lake  to  a  point  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  is  in  progress,  forming  the  fourth  navigable  channel  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  great  Ik  Ph    p    t    t  th    N  t  oaa!  Road  between  Terre  Haute  and  Vanda- 


it  yet  compl  t  d       ( 
eippi,  is  not  yet  beg  n 

The  population  ot  111      i 
neighbouring  States     Th 
tude  shall  bereafle    b 


IS  neg  oi 


thtp    twh    histo  extend  from  Vandalia,  west  to  the  Missis- 

?  h  as  d  w  th  the  same  amazing  rapidity  aa  that  of  the 

1 1  t       p       d      that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  scrvi 

od      d     t     h    'state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 

t    th    Stat      re  required  to  give  bonds  with  security,  that 

bl     as  p     p        there  are  few  blacks. 


IL 


^erent  Periods. 


1800 8,000 

1810 13,282 

1S20 55,211 

1830 157,445 

1835  - 272,427. 

The  United  States  census  of  1830  returns  747  slaves  in  Illinois ;  but  this  is  an  error,  the 
persona  returned  as  such  being  indented  apprentices.  The  whole  number  of  blacks,  in  1830, 
ivas  33S4.     Illinois  is  divided  into  66  counties,  as  follows : 


fUnipugi 

Joined 

nlS33 

■iMH 

2  330 
735 

Crmford 

3  117 

roles 

formed 

nl830 

look 

formed 

iI830 
4071 

Eiwnrda 

lb49 

Effireiiam 

foro  ed 

nl831 

a           formed 

nie33 

torned 

nl«31 

2555 

2111 

\A% 

formed 

SJ74 

formed 

nlH31 

3  668 

1600 
4  754 
4450 


MaCQupm 

19B0 

5  554 

MBTion 

2125 

2844 

M  Donough 

3  959 

2883 

M  Henry 

formed 

in  1836 

MLean 

formed 

>u  1830 

5311 

Mercer 

497 

Monroe 

3000 

2  660 

Montjfonierv 

2,953 

3  740 

Mor^ 

12  714 

19,214 

Ogle 

formed 

m  1836 

Pfocia 

1309 

3320 

Perry 

lais 

2,301 

Flk/ 

3  396 

6  037 

Pope 

3  613 

3  756 

Putnam        included  i 

Feona 

4  on 

Randolph 

4429 

5GW 

Rock  Itland 

formed 

nl831 

616 

Sangamon 

12  %0 

17  573 

Schuykr  mcluded  in 

MDonough 

6  361 

ShdLy 

5,970 

4  843 

St  iAn 

7  087 

9  055 

Taie«ell 

4  713 

5  850 

UmoQ 

3,239 

4156 

Vtrmilhon 

5  83b 

8103 

Wabash 

2  710 

3010 

Warren 

308 

1675 

3,2J2 

Wayne 

2,553 

3,939 

White 

6  091 

6489 

Whitoside 

formed 

nl»36 

Winnebago  . .  Ibrmed  m 


The  towns  of  Illinois  are  small,  but  some  of  them  are  rapidly  acquiring  importance,  and 
the  number  of  thriving  villages  is  already  considerable.  The  principal  town  on  the  Ohio  is 
Sliawncetown,  137  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash;  it 
is  the  depflt  of  the  soutbeaatern  part  of  tiie  Slate,  including  the  Gallatin  Salines,  but  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bonk  liable  to  inundation  in  very  high  floods.  It  has  about  1000  inhabitants.  Law- 
rencevillc,  on  an  elevated  ridge  near  the  Embarras,  and  Mount  Carmel,  below  the  rapids  of 
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the  Wabash,  are  thriving  towns.  America  is  a  little  village  occupying  the  first  high  iaiid 
ohove  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  banks  below  being  inundated  at  high  water.  An  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  to  secure  a  position  from  inundation  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  by  a  leveo  or  embankment. 

Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  with  not  more 
than  500  to  600  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  French.  These  and  similar  sites  are  found 
unhealthy  for  new  settlers,  but  their  occupants  do  not  suffer  in  tliis  respect.  "  The  villages 
of  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Cahokia,  were  built  up  by  their  industry  in  placea 
where  Americana  would  have  perished."  (Beck's  Gazetteer.)  This  bottom  is  remai'kable 
for  the  number  and  size  of  the  mounds,  which  ate  scattered  "like  gigantic  hay-cocks,"  over 
ila  surface.  Seventy  of  these  may  be  counted  on  the  Edwardsville  read,  near  Cahokia,  and 
the  principal  mound,  wliicb  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  ones,  is 
ninety  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  600  yards  in  circumference,  Mr.  Peck,  aullior  of  the 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  all  natural  hills ;  other  writers 
affirm  that  while  some  of  them  are  evidently  natural,  others  are  as  plainly  of  artificial  origin. 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Alton,  situated  on  the  blufe  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  Bottom,  two 
miles  and  a  iialf  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  is 
the  western  dep6t  of  the  produce  of  Illinois.  Possessing  a  fine,  commodious  harbour,  with 
an  excellent  landing  for  steam-boats,  formed  by  a  level  rock  of  a  convenient  height,  which 
makes  a  natural  wharf,  Alton  has  become  the  centre  of  an  active  and  daily  growing  trade. 
The  poptilation  at  present  exceeds  2000.  There  are  here  four  churches,  a  lyceum,  two 
printing-offices,  and  a  penitentiary;  ajid  the  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  off 
by  its  neat  houses,  surrounded  by  tastoful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  in  the 
rear  of  Alton,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College  and  a  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.    Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village  to  the  north  of  Alton. 

Peoria  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants.  Ottawa,  above  the  rapids,  is  also  a  flourishing  village  with  deep  water  and  a 
good  landing.  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  become  the  principal  commercial  depdt  of  Illinois.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  high  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  affords  easy  access  to  the  centre  of 
business.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  piers,  which,  extend- 
ing some  distance  into  the  lake,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  bar.  The  country 
around  is  a  high,  dry,  and  fertile  prairie,  and  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  along 
the  lake  shore  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  four  or 
five  years,  and  contains  at  present  six  churches,  a  bank,  51  ware-houses,  a  printing-office,  an 
academy,  and  4O0O  inhabitants.  In  1335  there  were  367  arrivals  of  brigs  and  schooners, 
beside  several  of  stoam-boats. 

Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  border  of  abeautifiil  prairie,  and  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in'the  world,  and  Jacltsonville,  further  west,  in  Ihe  midst  of 
a  beautifully  undulating  and  now  cultivated  prairie,  are  busy,  flourisliing  towns  with  about 
3000  inhabitants  each.     Bloommgton,  further  nortli.  Is  also  a  growing  little  village. 

On  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Illinois,  Quincy  and  Rock  River  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  name,  are  favourably  situated.  On  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  little  island,  about 
three  miles  long  and  of  half  that  width,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  stands  Fort  Armstrong, 
a  United  States  military  post.  Higher  up,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fever  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  tlie  town,  is  Galena,  a  prosperous  villoige  in  the  lead 
district,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

4.  State  cf  Michigan. 

This  Stato  consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  division  extends  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  the  straits  of  Micbiliniackmac,  and  has  Lake  Michigan  on  tbfi 
west,  and  I.aite  Huron,  the  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Etie  ou 
the  east.  It  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  part,  but  con 
trading  to  a  pomt  in  the  north;  and  it  has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  northern 
peninsula  lies  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  oa  the  south,  St  Mary's  River  on  the 
east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Menomonies  and  Montreal  Rivers  on  the 
southwest  and  west;  it  extends  from  83°  12'  to  90''  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about 
300  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles;  its  area  may  be  roughly  es'imated 
at  about  ^.000  square  miles,  giving  about  56,000  square  miles  as  the  land  area  of  the  whole 
State.     Michigan  has  a  lake-coast  of  more  than  1400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  southern  penuisula  is,  in  general,  slightly  undulating,  end  rarely  forms 
a  dead  level;  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  waters  running  eastward  into  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  ftom  those  flowing  westwardly,  gradually  rises  in  the  north,  till  it  teaches  an  elevation 
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of  about  SOO  feet  aliove  the  eurface  of  the  lakes,  or  nearly  1000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tlie 
sea.  The  northern  part  has  not  been  fully  examined,  but  it  appears  to  bo  more  uneven  and 
broken  than  the  southern ;  Uiere  are  in  many  places  along  Ihe  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  lofty 
bluff  points,  and  on  the  western  coast,  Lake  Michigan  is  lined  by  bare,  shifting  sand-hills 
from  100  to  200  feet  high,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  on  the  Indiana  shore.  There 
are  some  marshy  tracts  in  the  south,  and  some  swamps,  near  the  margin  of  Detroit  River, 
but  the  amount  of  such  land  is  quite  inconsidemhle. 

A  great  part  of  tlie  surface  is  heavily  timbered,  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  oak 
of  various  species,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  &c.,  intermixed,  particularly  in  the 
nortli,  witli  white  and  yellow  pine.  The  forest  is  interspersed  with  oak  openings,  plains, 
and  occasionally  prairies;  but  the  latter  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Illinois.  The  dry 
prairies  have  a  rich  soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  abundant 
crops ;  the  wet  are  serviceable  in  aftcirding  early  pasturage  and  hay  for  wintering  slock,  and 
with  a  little  labour  may  he  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  The  Plains  are 
generally  CO veied  with  a  regular,  thrifty  grovpth  of  timber,  so  free  from  brushwood  as  to 
resemble  cultivated  grounds.  The  soil  is  rather  gravelly,  but  productive,  and  easy  of  culti- 
vation. "The  openings  are  often  rather  deficient  in  timber,  though  they  are  not  unfre- 
5uently  skirted  with  plains,  or  contain  patches  of  woodland,  from  which  an  ample  supply 
may  be  obtained,  not  only  for  fuel,  hut  for  building,  fencing,  and  all  other  farming  purposes, 
if  used  with  economy.  They  usually  require  but  little,  and  sometimes  no  labour,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  plough;  three  or  four  yoke  of  cattle  are  found  to  bo  amply  sufficient  to  break 
Ihera  for  the  first  time,  after  which  they  are  cultivated  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  old  im- 
proved lands.  They  are  found  to  be  excellent  for  wheat,  to  improve  by  cultivation,  and  usual- 
ly produce  a  good  crop  of  Indian-corn  the  first  season."  (^Farmer's  EtnigranCs  Guide). 

In  pointof  fertility,  this  State  is  not  surpassed  by  any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  world ; 
in  the  southern  part,  particularly,  there  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  extent  with  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  of  from  Uireo  to  six  feet  in  depth ;  and  although  the  nort^iern  part  is  not  so  exu- 
berantly fertile,  yet  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  land.  Scattered  over  the 
surface,  embosomed  in  beautiful  groves,  are  numerous  sheets  of  the  most  pure  and  limpid 
water,  supplied  by  fountains,  and  bordered  by  clean,  sandy  shores. 

The  northern  peninsula  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  hilly  than  the  southern  one.  The  rivers  are  very  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  by  fella 
of  great  height,  and  the  western  part  is  covered  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Wisconsin  Hills 
or  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  are  stated  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  generally  low  and  littJo  indented 
by  bays  and  harbours,  and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  and  sweep  with 
great  fury  over  the  wide  unsheltered  expanse  of  the  lake,  the  navigation  is  more  stormy  and 
dangerous,  than  along  the  Canada  shore.  The  American  Fur  Company  built  a  schbonet  on 
this  lalte  in  1S34.  The  most  remarkable  object  on  the  coast,  afler  passing  through  the 
gigantic  gate,  of  which  Cape  Iroquois  and  Gros  Cap,  at  tho  eastern  entrance,  form  the 
columns,  is  the  Pictured  Hocks,  or  La  Portaille  of  the  Canadians,  100  miles  distant.  A 
lofty  wall  of  sand-stone  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  about  12  miles,  rising 
perpendicularly  with  an  elevation,  in  some  parts,  of  300  feet  The  lace  of  the  wall  disco- 
loured by  the  water,  presents  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  ohjacta 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  in  some  places  the  clifla  are  broken  into  grotesque 
forms  by  tho  fury  of  the  ever-dashing  surge;  "groups  of  overhanging  precipices,  towering 
walls,  caverns,  water-falls,  and  prostrate  ruins  are  here  mingled  in  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
order." One  of  the  most  curious  formations  consists  of  a  tabular  mass  of  sand-stone  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  thick,  supported  by  four  columns,  which  are  nearly  round  and 
exhibit  almost  the  regularity  of  masonry;  they  are  from  3  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
40  feet  high,  and  support  four  light  and  lofty  arches.  The  Canadians  call  this  structure  La 
Chapelle,  but  American  travellers  have  termed  it,  less  happily,  the  Doric  Rock 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  principal  are 
the  Ontonagon,  flowing  through  bold  and  picturesque  banks,  and  miich  broken  by  fells ;  on 
its  boi-der  is  found  the  celebrated  mass  of  native  copper,  about  20  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and 
weiiriiing  from  four  to  five  tons.  The  Montreal,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Michigan,  has  a  fall  of  about  90  feet,  just  above  its  mouth,  but  canoes  have  passed  up  to  its 
source,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  into  the  Menomonies,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  %vestem  boundary  to  Green  Bay.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  about  70  miles  from  its 
moutli,  but  above  that  point  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  American  Fur  Company 
have  a  few  trading  posts  in  this  tract,  but  it  contains  no  permanent  white  inhabitants  except 
in  the  litOe  village  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  a  population  of  about  800  soulB,  mostly  half- 
breeds,  and  French.  At  this  place  is  Fort  Brady,  a  United  States  Military  Station.  The 
River  St.  Mary,  which  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Michigan,  separating  it  from 
Canada,  is  about  50  miles  in  length ;  a  fall  of  about  22  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
prevents  steam-boats  and  lake  craft  from  entering  Lake  Superior,  but  canoes  ascend  and 
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descend  tbo  rapida.  A  ship  canal  will  douhtless  be  made,  whenever  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try shall  require  it.  There  are  alwut  1200  Ciiippewas  or  Ojibwas  Ecattered  through  thia 
peninsula,  and  250  Menomonies  on  Green  Bay,  north  of  Menomonies  Eiver, 

The  southern  peninsuld  of  Michijjan  ia  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers  and  streams, 
afibrding  ^"luahle  mill-streams  or  useful  navigable  channels ;  hut  rising  in  the  central  water- 
shed and  flowing  east  and  west  into  the  boundary  lakes,  they  cannot  hn.¥e  a  course  of  much 
Jengtli.  The  St  Joseph's  River  has  a  winding  course,  through  &  rich  and  lovely  country, 
of  about  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steam-boals  to  the  rapids,  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth.  The  Kalamazoo  is  a  smaller  and  more  rapid  stream,  but  is  navigable  by 
boats.  The  WaahlBoaw  or  Grand  River  ia  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula ;  it  has  a  cir- 
cuitous course  of  about  2*i0  miles,  and  is  navig'able  by  steam-boats  70  miles,  and  by  keel- 
boata  more  than  a  hundred  miles  further.  The  Saginaw  is  a  large  and  important  river, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  five  or  six  considerable  streams,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Saginaw  Bay.  The  Huron  and  Raisin  are  smaller  rivers,  falling  into  Ijike  Erie;  but  they 
are  navigable  by  boats.  The  junction  of  Grand  and  Huron  Rivers  by  a  canal  is  projected. 
The  Toledo  and  Grand  River  Rail-road  is  already  in  progress  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  a  dis- 
tance of  34  miles,  and  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Rail-road  ia  also  in  progress ;  length  30 

The  most  remarksblo  natural  feature  of  Michigan  is  the  great  lakes,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
surrounded.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  with  their  surfaces  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  they  penetrate  fiir  down  below  tiiat  level,  since  they  have  a  depth  varying 
from  800  to  1000  feet.  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Brie  with  their  connecting  channels  have 
already  been  described  under  tlie  head  of  Canada;  but  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  State  that  bears  its  name.  Thia  great  sheet  of 
water  has  hitherto  been  erroneou^y  delineated  upon  our  maps,  as  having  a  breadth  of  about 
60  miles,  hut  recent  surveys  have  showa  that  its  western  shore  extends  along  the  meridian 
of  88  W,  Ion.,  thus  giving  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  miles ;  its  length  is  about  360  miles, 
and  it  has  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles.  In  general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  hays  and  harbours,  the  coaat  being  throughout  a  greater  part  of  its  windings  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  indentations.  Green  Bay  in  the  northwest  is,  however,  a  fine  expanse,  of 
about  25  miles  in  width,  extending  far  up  into  the  land,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  Ships  of  any  size  may  float  m  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  waters  on  its  shores  are 
shallow.  Lake  Michigan  communicates  through  tlie  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  called  in 
the  countiT  Mackinaw,  4  miles  wide,  with  Lake  Huron.  It  ia  remarkably  free  from  islands, 
but  towards  its  northern  extremity  are  the  Manitou  Isles,  and  the  Beaver  Islands.  In  1830 
there  were  five  vessels  which  did  the  whole  carrying  business  of  the  Lake;  in  1835,  the 
number  of  schooners  and  brigs  was  150,  beside  several  large  steam-boats. 

Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  JVench  in  the  17th  century,  and  Detroit  was  at 
an  !y  period  an  important  trading  post  and  military  station.  With  the  rest  of  this  part 
f  th  try,  Michigan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1763,  and  afterward  formed 

p  t  f  th  Northwest  Territory,  In  1805  it  was  set  off  into  a  distinct  Territory,  under  its 
p  es  t  me,  and  in  1836,  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  «n  independent  State,  with  tho 
1  m  ts  I  ady  described.  Tho  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
se  cat  s,  styled  the  Legislature ;  the  fbrmer  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
1  tt  ally.     The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  and  hold 

ofhte  f.r  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  office  being  seven  years,  Sufirago  is  universal.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into 
the  State,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  that  no  lottery  shall  be  authorised  by 
the  State,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.  It  is  also  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  Legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  inte!- 
lectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement;  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Stats  will  permit,  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  hy  the  Presbyterians  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Anne  Arbour; 
by  the  Methodists  of  another  at  Spring  Arbour,  and  by  the  Baptists  of  a  third  in  Kalamazoo 
county. 

AlUiough  the  French  had  long  since  made  some  settlements  here,  the  number  of  Che  inha- 
bitants was  small,  and  confined  chiefly  to  Uie  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair.  In  1810, 
the  population  amounted  to  only  4762;  in  1820,  it  was  8896;  in  1830,  exclusive  of  tho 
counties  now  belonging  to  Wisconsin,  28,004;  and  in  1834,  87,273. 

The  State  is  divided  into  38  counties,  as  follows : 
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Altegan  . .  forniBd  si 
Arenac.  ■  ■  formed  si 
Burry  ....  tarmed  ei 

Berrien 

Drench  ■  •  ■  ibrmed  si 
CalliDun  • .  Ibrmed  si 

Chippewa 

Clinlon . . .  (brmed  si 
Eaten ... .  tbrmed  ei 
Gladwin.  •  formed  si 
GraUol .  •  ■  formed  sa 
HillEdalo..  formed  ai 
Ing-ham  .  .  formed  si 

Ionia formed  si 

laabulla  . .  formed  si 
Jacksen  .  -  fanned  si 
Knlaniaiao  formed  si 
Kent formed  si 


1,787 
764 
1,714 


Lapeer  ...  formed  since  1830 

Lenawee 1,401  ,. 

Livingston . 

Macomb 2,413  .. 

lUichilimackinao 877  . . 

Midland 

Monroe 3,187  .. 

OaUand  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  4,911  '.'. 
Oceana . . .  formed  since  I  S'iO 
Ottawa...  formed  since  1830 
Saginaw. .  formed  since  1830 

St. Clair.'. 1.114  . 

SiJoseph 1,313  ., 

Sanilac  . . .  formed  since  1831) 
Shiawassee  formed  since  1330 
Vm  Buren  formed  since  1830 

Washtenaw 4,049  . 

Wayne.... 6,781  ,. 


Detroit,  the  principal  tcwn  of  Michigan,  lon^  a  stronff  military  post  of  the  French,  is 
pleasantly  situated,  chiefly  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ricer  of  the  Bttioi 
name ;  a  ein^le  naxrow  street  runs  along,the  margin  of  the  water,  but  little  elevated  above 
:ity  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly  built,  and  during  Ihe  last  five  or  six 
s  and  population  have  increased  comroensurately  with  Uie  growth  of  the 
lertile  country  m  its  rear.  In  1830,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  2^23 ;  in  1835,  it  was 
estimated  at  8000.  The  public  buildings  aie  five  churches,  of  which  the  largest  and  moat 
striking  is  the  Soman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  State  House,  Academy,  and  county  buildings. 
Detroit  is  the  dep6t  of  all  the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen 
large  steam-boats  plyiQE  between  this  port  and  Chicago  and  Bufialo.  The  French  farraa 
extend  several  miles  aBng  the  river  above  and  below  Detroit,  and  are  uniformly  kid  out 
U'ith  a  narrow  front  of  ft  few  acres  on  the  river  banks,  and  extending  hack  into  the  country 
for  miles.  As  the  farm-houses  stand  on  the  front,  they  have  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  vil- 
lage. "The  original  owners  are  a  singular  race  of  beings  altogether;  mild  and  amiable, 
wilb  all  that  politeness  of  manner  which  distinguishes  every  class  of  the  courteous  nation 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin ;  they  are  still  said  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  They 
call  Detroit  the  Fort  to  this  day,  and  yet  few  of  them  know  any  thing  of  the  country  whose 
soldiers  first  held  it.  They  are  good  gardeners,  but  very  indifferent  farmers ;  and  their 
highest  ambition  is  lo  turn  out  the  liistest  trotting  pony,  when  the  cariole  races  commence 
on  (he  ice  at  mid-winter."  There  is  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Dearbornviile,  near 
DetroiL 

Detroit  was  at  a  very  early  period  the  rendezvous  of  the  coureurs  du  hois,  or  French 
hunters  and  traders,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
oermanent  settlements  until  the  beginning. of  the  18th  century,  at  which  time  Fort  Pont- 
jiiartrain  was  erected  here.  In  1763  it  was  besieged  for  neai'ly  a  year  by  the  celebrated 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chie^  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  allied  force  of  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Potla- 
watamies,  Chippewas,  Shawanese,  and  other  tribes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by 
the  ariival  of'a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  garrison.  In  1812  it  wee  surrendered  by  General 
Hull  into  the  han^  of  the  British,  but  was  not  leng  after  re-occupied  bj  Harrieon.  Detroit 
is  just  beginning  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  expressed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  "Situated  on  the 
great  chain  of  lalics,  connected  as  they  are  at  almost  Innumerable  points  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  it 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  four  of  the  most  iinportant  points  in  the  whole  continent. 
And  when  these  natural  channels  of  commerce  shall  he  improved,  so  as  to  render  them  alike 
passable  si  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  increased  products  of  its  commerce  and  agriculture 
will  be  presented  with  a  choice  of  markets,  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Montreal ;  an 
advantage  derived  from  its  singular  position  on  the  summit-level,  in  which  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  America  originate.  It  is  thus  destined  to  be  to  the 
regions  of  the  northwest,  what  St.  Louis  is  rapidly  hecoming  in  the  southwest;  the  seat  of 
its  commerce,  the  repository  of  ite  wealth,  and  the  grand  focus  of  its  moral,  political,  and 
physical  energies."  (Narrative  of  an  Expedilion  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.^ 

The  flourishing  town  of  Monroe  stands  on  the  River  Raisin,  two  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  accessible  to  steam-boats.  It  contains  several  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  wool- 
len manufactory,  and  an  iron  foundery,  and  theriver  affords  a  great  number  of  miliwia^,  with 
B  plentiful  supply  of  water.     The  population  in  1835  was  2000.     Mon^f."  occupies  the  spc-t 
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on  which  the  shocking  miussiicra  of  the  American  prisoners  by  the  Indiana  undpr  General 
Proctor  took  place.  An  artificial  harbour  is  in  process  of  construction  on  the  river  Anne 
Arbour  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  little  village  on  the  Huron,  with  1000  inhabilanlB 

On  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  Nilea  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  St  Jooeph,  25  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  some  manufactories,  and  1000  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  t!ie  rivei 
ia  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  favourably  situated  to  form  the  depflt  of  the  richest  part  of 
Michigan,  Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  has  recently  been  selected  as  tha 
site  of  a  village  which  will  doubllesa  soon  be  a  considerable  town.  At  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  or  head  of  the  Eiver  St  Clair,  on  a  commanding  position,  stands  Port  Gratiot,  a 
United  States  military  post.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  the  current  so  rapid  that  vessels 
cannot  pass  without  a  strong  breeze.  On  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  in  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  are  a  village  and  United  States  military  post.  The  former,  called  here  Mackinaw, 
Elands  on  a  low  flat  bank  at  tlje  edge  of  the  water,  and  ia  composed  of  a  few  log  houses  with 
about  800  inhabitants;  it  is  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  fur  trade,  of  which 
the  depflt  has  been  removed  to  La.-'ointe  in  Wisconsin.  The  fort  is  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  village,  and  forming  the  point  of  tha  towering  rock,  which  composea 
the  principal  part  of  the  island. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  still  occupied  by  bands  of  the  Ottawaa 
and  Chippewos. 

5.  Coinmonweallh  of  Kenluchy. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  separated  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Virginia,  and  on 
the  south  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  hetwean  36°  30'  and  39°  10'  N.  kt.,  and  between  82°  and 
89°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about  300,  and  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  140  miles,  with 
an  area  of  40,500  square  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  ita  boundary  through  a  distance  of  650 
milra,  the  Mississippi  for  7.5  miles,  and  the  Sandy  River  for  about  100. 

On  the  southeast  the  Cumberland  Mountains  separate  it  from  Virginia,  and  although  they 
do  not  anywhere  attain  a  very  great  elevation,  yet  they  give  to  this  portion  of  the  country  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  tlieir  numerous  spurs,  projecting  quite  into  the  centre 
of  the  State,  render  the  surface  broken  and  hilly.  Continuing  westward  we  pass  through 
an  undulating  and  varied  surface,  abounding  with  bold  features,  altiiough  the  hills  are  much 
less  abrupt  than  in  the  east,  until  gradually  sinking  down  with  more  rounded  forms  and 
gentle  acclivities,  they  merge  into  an  almost  level  plain  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi.     "  Along  the  Ohio  River,  and  extending  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  different 

£oes  from  it,  are  the  Ohio  Hills  parallel  witli  that  beautiful  stream.  These  hills  are  often 
jh,  generally  graoefiilly  rounded  and  conical,  with  narrow  vales  and  bottoms  around  their 
bases.  They  give  to  that  portion  of  the  State  through  which  they  extend  a  very  rough 
appearance.  They  are  covered  with  lofty  forests,  and  have  often  a  good  soil  on  theic  sides 
and  summits.  The  alluvial  bottoms  between  them  and  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  streams  which 
fell  into  that  river,  are  of  the  richest  kind."  (Tanner's  Emigrant's  Guide.) 

In  a  slate  of  nature,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  whst  are  called 
in  the  country  cane-brakes.  But  in  the  soulhern  part,  on  the  head  waters  of  Green  River 
and  its  branches,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly  wooded,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high 
grass  growing  amid  tha  scattered  and  stunted  oaks,  that  are  sparingly  sprinkled  over  its 
surfeoe ;  this  tract  received  from  the  first  settlers,  who  were  struck  witli  the  contrast  which 
it  presented  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  neighlxmring  districts,  the  unpromising  name  of 
the  Barrens,  which  it  by  no  means  deserves.  There  are,  indeed,  portions  of  the  iferrens, 
which  are  known  as  the  Knobs,  that  are  too  sterile  and  rugged  to  admit  of  cultivation ;  but 
the  soil  is  generally  productive,  although  not  of  tha  first  quality,  and  is  well  suited  for 
grazing.  There  are  also  tracts  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  portions  of  ]and  on  the  Ohb 
Hills,  too  much  broken  to  be  culliveted,  but  a  ^'oat  part  of  Kentucky  is  unsurpassed  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil.  The  region  watered  by  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers,  is  however 
justly  described  as  the  garden  of  the  State,  an  epithet  to  which  ihe  exceeding  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  the  great  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fine  springs  and  streams  in  which  it  abounds, 
amply  entitles  it.  The  natural  growth  of  this  section  includes  the  black  walnnt,  buclieye, 
sugar  tree,  elm,  pawpaw,  honey  locust,  mulberry,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  and  eoflee  tree,  with 
an  entangled  and  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  canes,  and  grape-vines  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  has  given  place  to  grass,  the  may  apple,  and  other  plants  indioatii^  a  fertile  soil. 
The  substratum  here,  as  is  also  the  case  throughout  most  of  Kentucky,  is  limestone.  This 
lovely  region  is  the  niost  populous,  improved,  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State. 

Kentucky  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  useful  streams;  beside  the  grea 
limitary  rivers  already  enumerated,  several  laK;e  and  important  water-coursea  traverse  the 
State,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Upper  Cumberland,  in  a  uniform  direction  from  soulJi 
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st;  Bsveral  inconsiderable  streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  Ohio  is  the  cmninon  recipient  of  all  the  rest.  The  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and 
Cumberland,  rise  in  the  same  region  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Kentucky  is  a 
vapid  stream,  running  like  the  other  rivers  of  the  State  in  a  deep  channel,  with  a  tocky  bed 
and  generally  perpendicular  rocky  banks.  It  flows  through  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  and  in  high  stages  of  water  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Frankfort,  61)  miles,  and 
for  flat-boats  about  100  miles  further.  The  Licking,  which  aJao  flows  througli  a  fine  region, 
enters  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  aflbrds  boat  navigation  for  about  80  miles.  Salt 
River  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  State;  it  has  a  great  volume  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  course,  and  is  navigable  by  flat-boats  nearly  100  miles.  It  receives  from  the 
south  a  large  tributary  called  the  Rolling  Fork.  Green  River  likewise  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  and  takes  a  westerly  course,  until  having  received  the  Big  Barren  River  from 
the  south,  it  turns  to  the  northwest;  it  has  a  gentle  current,  with  great  depth  of  water; 
steam-boalB  go  up  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Big  Barren,  180  miles,  and  flat-boats  ascend 
nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  river.  The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  Tennessee.  Rising  on  the  western  declivity 
of  tiie  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  passes  into  Tennessee,  and,  returning  north,  enters  the 
Ohio  in  this  State,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles ;  steam-boats  go  up  to  Nashville,  200 
miles,  and  in  some  stages  of  the  water  even  to  Burkesville  in  this  State.  Tjie  Tennessee, 
being'  separated  from  the  Cumberland  by  tlie  mountains  of  that  name,  has  no  portion  of  its 
head-waters  in  Kentucky;  but  it  enters  the  State  about  70  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  admits 
stcam-boBts  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  300  miles. 

Kentucky,  like  other  limestone  regions,  abounds  ia  large  caverns,  sinks,  and  subterranean 
waters.  Several  of  the  caves  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  stretching  for  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  into  the  earth,  sometimes  spreading  into  wide  and  high  apaitmenls 
and  sometimes  contracting  into  low,  narrow  galleries.  Mammoth  Cave  near  Green  River 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  th^e  remarkable  formations,  and  although  recent  examina- 
tions have  reduced  its  size  from  the  16  or  20  miles  allributed  to  it  by  eaidier  visiters,  yet  it 
has  been  found  to  reach  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth ;  a  distance  which  amply 
entitles  it  to  retain  its  appellation.  The  sinits  or  sink  holes  are  cavities  or  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  resembling  those  of  Florida,  already  described,  but  of  inferior 
extent  They  are  commonly  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  60  or  70  ffeet  in  depth,  and 
from  60  to  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lop.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally 
covered  with  willows  and  aquatic  productions.  The  ear  can  often  distinguish  the  sound  of 
waters  flowing  under  them,  and  it  is  believed  tliat  they  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone below  the  soil,  which  have  caused  the  earth  above  to  sink.  Sometimes  the  ground  has 
been  opened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bott^im  of  these  cavities. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  systematically  explored ;  yet  iron 
ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime,  are  known  to  abound.  Some  iron  is  made  in  difforent  quarti3rs,.and 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  manuiaetHred  annually,  but  as  this  article  is 
furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  Kanawha  salines,  it  is  not  made  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. The  salt-springs  received  the  name  of  licks  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  lickinsr  the  saline  efflor- 
escences so  abundant  around  them.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains, 
which  occur  in  various  places.  Bituminous  coal  is  quarried  in  several  places  and  appears  (o 
be  widely  diffiised.  Saltpetre  earth  or  nitrate  of  Ihue  is  found  in  many  of  the  caves,  which 
abound  in  this  limestone  region,  and  during  the  war  was  extensively  used  in  making  salt- 
petre. Agriculture,  however,  is  the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabita.ais,  and  Indian-corn, 
wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  the  great  staples  of  the  State.  Cotton  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption  in  the  southwestern  cOmer.  The  fine  pastures 
afford  an  ample  range  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  thousands  of  these  and  of  hogs  are 
annually  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  horses  of  Kentucky  are  particularly  prized  in  the 
neighbouring  States  for  spirit  and  bottom.  Salt-beef  and  pork,  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  are 
also  largely  exported. 

The  manufactures  of  Kentucky  are  already  of  considerable  value,  and  are  daily  growing 
in  importance;  the  rapid  increaBe  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  for  the  cotton  bagging,  which  is  made  in  the  State  from  one  of  its 
great  staples,  and  bale-rope  and  cordage  are  also  extensively  produced ;  whiskey,  cotton 
yum,  some  cotton  stuffs,  and  woollens,  are  also  among  the  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.    We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  respective  articles. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  theatres  of  Kentocl^y  commerce,  but  the  Now 
York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  also  crowded  with  its  materials.  Some  important  works 
have  been  executed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by 
the  natural  channels.  Of  these  the  most  magnificent  is  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
onssing  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  for  although  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtb,  it  is  200 
fhet  wide  at  the  surface  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from  the  peculiar  diiflculties  encoun. 
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i/>red  in  iw  construction,  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  75  miles  of  ordinary  canalsj 
't  has  four  locks,  capable  of  admitting  Bteam-boats  of  tJie  largest  olass,  and  a  total  iocbago 
iif  22  feet;  it  ia  constructed  io  the  most  solid  and  durable  manner,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  750,000  dollars.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail-road  extends  from  Lesingtoii 
to  Louisville,  90  miles.  \n  1835  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  iJie  navigable  sireams  of  the  State,  and  estibliabing  a  permanent  system  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement.  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken  fiir  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  River  to  the  Porks,  in  Estill  county,  280  miles;  for  tJie  consti'uction  of  locks 
and  dama  on  Green  and  Big  Barren  Rivera ;  and  for  removing  some  obstructions  in  the  Pond 
River,  Muddy  River,  and  Rough  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Green  Rivpr.  Several  excellent  , 
turnpike  or  Macadamized  roads  have  also  been  made. 

Kentucky  formed  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  was  first  explored  by  hunters  from  that 
province  and  from  North  Carolina  in  1767.  The  first  permanent  settlements  were  made 
soon  after  (1774),  but  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley  watered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kentucky  with  tears  and  blood.  Thia  region  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  occupied  as  a  residence  by  any  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  hunting  ground  of  the  neighbouring  hands.  The  frequent  conflicts  of  these  hostile 
savages  had  acquired  for  it  even  among  them  the  terrible  title  of  the  'hloody  ground,'  and 
Buch  it  proved  to  be  to  the  first  white  men  who  settled  within  its  borders.  Many  families 
were  murdered,  and  some  turned  hack  to  their  former  country;  yet  the  population  continued 
to  increase  bj  new  immigrations,  and  in  1793  the  Stale  of  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  together  the 
General  A^embly  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  latter  are  elected  annually,  the  former  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  speaker  of  the 
Senate,  also  hold  office  for  four  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  the  right  of  suifrage  ii 
e.yl^nded  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  ' 
State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  v< 
tion ;  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  judges  a 
office  during  good  behaviour. 

No  system  of  popular  education  has  been  adopted  by  this  State,  but  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties common  schools  are  supported.  There  are  also  several  respectable  Academies,  and  six 
Colleges  in  the  State ;  these  are  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  with  Law  and 
Medical  departments,  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  tlie  Western  States ;  Centre  College, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Danville  ;  Augusta  College,  instituted  by  the  Methodists; 
St.  Joseph's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Bardstown ;  Cumberland  College, 
at  Princeton;  and  Georgetown  College,  in  the  town  of  the  name.  There  are  also  an 
Episcopalian  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  a  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  and  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists;  the  Presbyterians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  83  counties,  as  follows : 


Bourbon 
Bracken 
Breckenridge 
BulUtt 


if  21  years,  who  has  resided  w 
ote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  elec- 
e  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold 
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Livingston 

Madison 

Mason 

M'Cracken 

Mcnde 

Mercer 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenbarg- 

Nelson 

Nicboks 

Ohio 

Oldham 


3^00 

5^9 
11,003 

5,971 
13013 
I8,7ol 
16,199 

1,397 


Pendleton 

Perry 

Piko 

Fulc^ki 

RockcBstle 

Ejsaell 

fecort 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Speneec 

Todd 

Warren 

Washmgton 

Wayne 

Whitley 

Woodford 


14  677 

5,453 

19  030 

5,930 

5815 

1,333 

6  312 

1,513 

8,eso 

8,1G3 

5116 

1,417 

4,764 

1,355 

10941 

3,863 

19  m 

4,714 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 


73,077 
220,955 
406,511 
564,317 
687,917 


The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  but  thinly  peopled,  a.nd  contains  no  considera- 
ble towns;  yet  it  has  hidden  treasures  in  its  coal-beds,  snJt-weils,  and  iron  ores,  that  will 
one  day  be  more  fully  appreciated  than  at  present,  and  will  form  a  source  of  wealth  to  ita 
inhabitants,  The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Sandy  River  at  Pikeville,  and  Cumberland  Giap 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  are  the  most  impoitant  points  of  communication 
between  ibis  region  and  Western  Virginia. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  descending  the 
River  Ohio.  It  is  tiie  dep6t  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its  trade  is  pretty  extensive ; 
it  has  also  some  manufiictures.  The  population  in  1830  was  2040,  hut  it  has  since  probably 
doubled.  Mayavilie  occupies  a  narrow,  but  somewhat  elevated  bottom,  at  the  month  of 
Limestone  Creek,  which  affords  a  harbour  for  boata.  Newport  and  Covington  are  thriving 
towns  situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  opposite  to  Cincinnati;  they 
are  the  seats  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  of  an  active  trade,  and  contained 
toffetlier,  in  1835,  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  Newport  there  is  an  United  States  Arsenal 
About  20  miles  southwest  is  the  celebrated  Big  Bone  Lick,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  in  the  warm  season.     It  has  been  already  described  on  page  876  of  this  volume. 

Striking  southwardly  into  the  interior,  we  enter  Uiat  beautiful  region  whose  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  lovely  features  filled  the  first  adventurers  with  eo  much  delight,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain  tracts  of  the  east.  It  is  now,  indeed,  filled  with  fine 
plantations,  well  cultivated  farms,  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  the  gigantic  game, 
which  frequented  its  numerous  licks  and  abundant  springs, — tlie  elk  and  the  tiison, — have 
disappeared;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  only  converted  a  natural  paradise  into  a 
delightflil  garden.  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Georgetown,  Paris,  Shelbyville,  LouiH¥ille,-BardB- 
town,  Danville,  and  Harrodsburg  are  among  the  towns  of  this  fine  region. 

Lexington,  the  oldest  town  in  the  Slate,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  tract  above  described-  The  streets  are  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  ore  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  elegance.  Pine  shade-trees  border  and  adorn  many  of  tlie  streets,  and  the 
principal  mansion-houses  of  the  citizens  are  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  ornamented 
with  noble  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  The  Halls  of  Transylvania  University,  the  Stale 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  eleven  Churches,  &c.  are  among  the  public  buildings.  There  are  iiera 
several  large  cotton  and  woollen-manulactories,  machine-shops,  rope-works,  cotton-bagging 
factories,  &c,  Lexington  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  hunters,  who,  while  encamped 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
In  1830  the  population  was  6104, 

On  the  northeast  is  Paris,  a  flourishing  town  with  1219  inhabitants,  and  on  the  northwest 
Stands  Georgetown,  also  a  busy  and  growing  town,  with  1344  inhabitants.    At  Great  Crosa- 
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ings  in  the  neig-hbourhood,  is  the  Choctaw  Academy,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
Indian  youth ;  the  Dumber  of  piipiis  in  1835  was  163,  of  whom  66  were  Clioctawa,  19  Cbick- 
aeawB,  15  Creeks,  ISCherokees,  with  some  Miamies,  Pottawatumies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Qua- 

Cws,  and  Seminolea.     I'lie  institution  is  Hupported  by  funds  accruing  from  the  purchase  of 
3ian  lands,  and  appropriated  by' treaty  with  the  respective  tribes,  to  this  purpose. 

Frankfort,  the  capibii,  stands  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  a  highly  pietur- 
esf[ue  situation ;  the  eito  of  the  town  is  an  alluvial  bottom,  above  whicti  the  river  hills  rise 
abroptly  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  giving  a.  bold,  wild  character  to  the  scenery, 
which  contrafits  finely  with  the  quiet,  rural  beauty  of  the  town  itsalf  Steam-boats  go  up  to 
Frankfort,  6Q  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  keel-boats  much  higher.  The  State- 
house  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  of  white  marble  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
Ihere  is  here  u.  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan.  The  population  is  1680.  At 
Harcodsburg,  near  tJie  head  of  Salt  River,  U>  tiie  south  of  Frankfort,  are  saline  springs,  which 
are  much  visited.  Population,  1051.  Bardstown,  further  west,  the  seat  of  the  Catliolic  Col- 
lego  of  St  Joseph,  is  a  flourishing-  village  with  1629  inhabitants. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky,  and  in  pomt  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  beyond  the  mountains,  is  finely  situated  on  an  extensive  and 
gently  sloping  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek,  and  above  the  fella  of  the  Ohio, 
"lis  position  on  one  of  the  great  bends  of  the  river,  with  islands  and  rapids  below,  forms  one 
of  tlie  most  striking  among  all  the  beauliful  scenes  with  which  the  Ohio  abounds."  The 
falls  are  only  perceptible  at  low  water,  tiie  whole  descent  being  but  22  feet  in  two  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  full  they  present  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation ;  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  enables  large  steam-boats  to  reach  Louisville  in  all  stages  of  the  water, 
Louisville  carries  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  western  towns,  many  thousands 
of  flat-boats  arriving  here  yearly  ftom  all  parts  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  steam-boats  arriving 
and  departing'  daily  in  every  direction.  In  1831  the  mercantile  transactions  of  tb  |.lac9 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars;  in  1835  they  had  increased  to  24&d7000 
The  population  of  Ijouisville,  which  in  180O  amounted  to  GOO  souls,  had  increas  d  n  1830 
to  10,336,  and  in  1835  to  19,968.  The  manu&ctures  are  various  and  extensive,  mp  ag 
cotton-yarn  and  stuffs,  iron,  cotton-bagging,  cordage,  hats,  &c.  The  town  is  well  bu  1  and 
regularly  laid  out  with  spacious,  straight,  and  weU-paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  intersected  by  others  meeting  them  at  right  angles,  and  the  landing  is  conven  ent  f 
boats.  There  is  a  Nautical  Asylum  for  disabled  boatmen  at  Louisville.  Portland  is  a  gr  v 
ing  little  village  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  Bowling  Green,  at  the  bead  of  steam-boat  navigation 
on  the  Big  Barren  branch  of  Green  River,  and  Russelville,  to  the  southeast,  a  flourishing 
village  with  1358  inhabitants.  Padueah,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  recently  derived 
importance  from  its  growing  trade,  and  has  at  present  about  1200  inhabitants.  The  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  mostly  subject  to  inundation,  and  afibrd  no  favourable  sites 
for  towns.  The  Iron  Banks,  16  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Chalk  Banks,  5 
miles  further  down,  are  the  only  points  where  tlie  river-hills  reach  the  bed  of  tbe  river,  in 
Kentucky. 

6.  Stale  of  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  lias  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north,  Horth  Carolina  on  the  east,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  south,  and  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  west.  It  extends 
from  31°  40'  to  90°  15'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  35°  to  36°  40'  N.  !at.,  being  about  110  miles  in 
width,  and  ahout  400  miles  in  length  in  the  northern  sM  300  in  the  southern  part,  with  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous ;  the  Kittatmny 
range,  under  the  local  names  of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky ,~ and  Unaka  mountains,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  whflo  tbe  prolongation  of  the  AUe- 
'    ny  chain,  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  of  Laurel  Ridge,  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south. 

.i  latter,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  Cumberland  Mountains,  spreads  out  in  this  State 
._  a  breadth  of  about  50  miles,  filling  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  before  they  take  a  western  course,  with  long,  regula  dges 
of  no  great  elevation.  Perhaps  none  of  their  summits  exceed  2000  feet  in  heigl  t,  and  they 
are  mostly  wooded  to  the  top;  in  some  places  they  are  too  rocky  and  rugged  for  cul  at  o 
while  in  others  they  swell  gently  from  their  elevated  base,  and  they  embrsom  n  me  o  a 
delightful  and  fertile  valleys.  West  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessee,  .which  is  gene  ally 
of  a  moderately  hilly  suriace,  and,  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  West  "Tennessee  is  a  level 
OT  slightly  undulating  plain! 

Tennessee  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  fine,  pure  streams,  furnishing 
ample  power  for  economical  purposes.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  border  for  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  and  its  banks  within  this  State  afford  some  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial sites  t^  be  found  in  its  long  course     The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  moutli 
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in  Kenhicky,  kit  runs  for  about  250  milea  ia  Tennessee;  steani-boals  someljmes  go  up  to 
Burlieaville  in  Kentucky,  but  they  rarely  pass  above  Cai-thage.  Tlie  Tennessee  also  rises 
beyond  the  limits  of  tlae  Stale.  The  Clinch  and  Holslon  have  their  sources  in  the  Alleg-han  j 
ridge  of  Virginia,  but  the  Watajja,  a  tributary  of  the  Holaton,  the  Noiichucliy  am!  Big  Pigeon, 
brandies  of  the  French  Broad  River,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee,  all  riso  in  tiio 
Blue  Ridge,  The  Little  Tennessee  is  often  considered  as  the  main  river,  hut  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Holslon,  with  which  it  unites,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch 
in  fact  form  the  Tennessee  River.  Moat  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  by  boats,  and  they 
receive  numerous  valuable  mill-streams.  After  re-entetbg  the  State,  the  Tennessee  flows 
200  miles  wilhin  its  limits  before  passing  into  Kentucky,  and  is  navigable  throughout  that 
distance  for  steam-hoats.  The  Elk  and  Duck  Rivers  are  its  only  considerable  tributaries ; 
rising  in  the  same  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  they  reach 
their  common  recipient  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  each  other ;  they  are  both  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sequatchee  is  a  smaller  stream  flowing  through  a  rich  and 
hnautiful  valley  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Caney  Pork  and  Stone's  River,  the  principal 
tributai'iee  of  the  Cumberland,  are  navigable  streams.  The  former  rises  within  the  moun- 
tains, the  latter  on  their  western  slope.  Western  Tennessee  is  almost  entirely  drajned  by 
the  Mississippi;  the  Ohion,  Forked  Deer,  and  Hatehee  Rivera  are  navigable  streams  empty- 
ing' themselves  into  the  Mississippi.     Wolf  River  is  a  rapid  and  broken  torrent. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt  Gold  is  ^ 
found  in  the  southeastern  section,  hut  it  has  not  been  systematically  worked.  Iron  occurs 
throughout  the  State  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  considerable  numher  of  furnaces  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  alone  the  number  of  furnaces,  in  1835,  was  27, 
producing  about  27,000  tons  of  metal  annually;  there  are  also  several  rolling-mills  and  nail- 
factories  in  this  section.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  quantities ;  it  is  carried  from  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  near  Emery's  River,  down 
llie  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles.  The  supposed  coal  of 
Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Maury  counties  is,  according  to  Professor  Troost,  aluminous  slate. 
Good  marble,  marl,  buhr^stone,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  minerals  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  springs. 

Agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  productive,  and  many  of  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  much  of  the  middle  and 
western  sections  are  eminently  fertile.  Indian-corn  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wheat"  are  raised.  Cotton  thrives  in  almost  every 
part,  except  the  northeastern  triangular  section,  and  the  crop  is  about  1-50,000  bales,  and 
increasing,  as  new  lands  have  recently  been  devoted  to  this  article.  The  tobacco  crop  affords 
about  5000  hhds.  In  East  Tennessee  grazing  ia  much  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of 
)ive-stock  are  driven  out  of  the  State  to  the  eastern  mofkels.  The  pine  forests  of  this  section 
also  afford  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  lampblack;  whiskey,  coarse  linen,  live-stock, 
porit,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  fiour,  and  ftuits,  constitute,  wiUi  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  the  exports  of  Tennessee.  The  only  outlet  of  the  eastern  section  is  by  the  long 
and  tedious  course  of  the  Tennessee,  or  by  wagona  through  tlie  mountain  passes.  Several 
schemes  have  accordingly  been  projected  to  connect  it  by  an  easier  route  with  the  eastern 
ports;  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  a  rail-road  from  Knosville 
to  Charleston,  forming  part  of  the  great  Ohio  anil  Charleston  Rail-road.  Surveys  have  ascer- 
tained the  practicability  of  a  parage  over  the  mountains,  both  Irora  North  Carolina  towards 
Knoxville,  and  from  Georgia  towards  the  Tennessee,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

This  country  appears  to  have  been  first  visited  by  hunters  and  Indian  traders  frorri  North 
Carolina,  in  about  1730 ;  it  was,  like  Kentucky,  tbund  lo  be  unoccupied  by  Indians,  and  abound- 
ing in  buffilo,  elk,  and  other  game.  Fort  Loudon  was  built  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in 
1757,  and  some  white  settlements  were  made  at  that  time.  These  were  soon  broken  up  by 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  but  a  few  years  aHerward  they  were  renewed,  and  from  that  period 
immigrants  continued  to  pour  into  the  new  country,  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1784  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  separate 
government  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  In  1790  the  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio, 
including  the  present  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  organized,  and  in  1794  the 
latter  was  constituted  a  separate  Territory  by  its  present  name.  In  1796  Tennessee  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  terra  of  two  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  together  the  General  Assembly,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  oflice,  the  inferior  Judges 
for  eight,  and  the  superior  for  twelve  years.  Every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  been  an 
inliabiiant  of  the  county  in  which  lie  offers  to  vote,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  election, 
pnjoys  the  right  of  suflrage. 

The  State  has  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  dbtributed  to  such  school  districts  as 
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provide  a  Bchool-houee,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  establishnient  of  a  ci 
Bcbool  system  throughout  the  State.  There  are  here  several  reapeclable  academies,  and  five 
collegiate  institotbns :  Nashville  University  at  Nashville,  East  Tennessee  College  at  Knox- 
vilie,  Greenville  College  at  Greenville,  Jackson  College  near  Columbia,  and  Washing-ton 
College  in  Waahing-ton  County;  there  is  also  a  Theolog-icil  Seminary  at  Maryville.  The 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  Tennessee ;  the  Presby- 
teriana  are  also  nmneroua,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Friends,  &c. 
Tennessee  is  divided  into  62  counties,  as  follows : 


Counties.  ^"1™' 

Anderson 5,310  .. 

Biedsoe ■1,648  . . 

Blount 11,028  .. 

Campbell 5,110  .. 

Carter 6,414  .. 

C!ubornc 8,470  .. 

Cocke e,0I7  .. 

Grainger 10,066  .. 

Greene 14,410  . . 

Hamillon 9,276  .. 

Hawkins 13,G83  . . 

Bedford 30,39G   .. 

DavidsoTi 28,132   .. 

Dickson 7,965   .. 

Fentreaa 9,748  .. 

Pnmklin 15,620    . . 

GUes 18,703  .. 

Hardin 4,868  .  ■ 

Hickman 8,119   .. 

Humphreys 6,187  . . 

Jackson 9,698  . , 

Idiivrence 5,411   . . 

Lincoln 23,075  .. 

Maury 37,665  .. 

Carroll 9,397  ,. 

Dyer 1,904  .. 

Fnyette 8,659  ,. 

Gibson 5,801  .. 

Hardeman 11,655  . . 

Haywood 5,334  .. 

Henderson 8,748  .. 


Jetkrsoa. 

MMinn 
Marion 
Monroe 
Morgan 


11801 

14460 
5  508 

13  708 
2582 

11341 
8186 
5  717 

10  0-3 

10  991 


Middle  Tennessee, 


Montgomery 14,349 

Overton 8,2'19 

Perry 7,034 

Roberlstm '...  13,372 

Rutherford 96,134 

Smith 19,906 

Stewart 0,968 

Sumner 90,569 

Warren 15,210 

Wayne 6,013 

White -9,967 

Williamson- 96,638 

Wiison 25,472 


West  Tennessee. 


Henry 19,949  . 

Madison 11,594  . 

M'Nsiry 5,697  . 

Obion 2,099  . 

Shelby 5,648  . 

■ripton .5,317  . 

Wealtley 4,797  . 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1790 35,791 3,417 

1800 105,602 13,584 

1810 361,727 44,535 

1830 423,813 80,107 

1830 081,904 141,603. 

Bast  Tennessee  contains  no  considerablo  towns;  the  largest,  Knojcville,  having  only  1500 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hilly  site,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Holaton  River,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  but,  according  to  the 
Tennessee  Gazetteer,  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  much  diminished.  It  cmtaina 
tlie  Halls  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  useful  and  flourishing  institutioa  The  other  towns 
of  this  section,  BlountTillc,  Jonesboro,  Rogersville,  and  Maryville  are  little  villages  of  500  or 
600  inhabitants. 

f  the  mountains,  we  find  Winchester,  Fayctteville,  at  the  head  of  navigation  oi! 
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ihe  Elk,  and  Pulnski,  thrivbg  little  towns  in  the  south ;  the  last  mentioned  has  1200  inhabit- 
anta,  and  the  two  others  ahout  800  each.  Columbia,  on  the  Duck  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  Col' 
lege,  Murjreesboro,  for  some  lime  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very 
rich  and  higlily  cultivated  district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  lOOO.  Carthage,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  is  a  busy,  growing  town  with  800  inhabitants. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  only  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Cumherland,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  tract.  The  site  is  elevated 
and  uneven,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  containing,  beside  some  elegant  dwelling-housas,  the 
Court-house,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system,  the  Halls 
of  Nashville  University,  six  Churches,  &c.  The  trade  is  active  and  pretty  extensive,  and 
there  are  some  manulactories,  comprising  several  brass  and  iron-fbunderies,  rolling-mills, 
tanneries,  &c.  The  population  increased  ftom  5566,  in  1830,  to  above  700O,  in  1835.  Clarks- 
ville,  below  Noahville,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Franklin,  to  the  south  of  Nashville,  is  a 
busy  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  pretty  extensively. 

West  Tennessee,  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  Missisaippi  Rivers,  received  its  first  whit« 
settlers  in  1819,  and  at  present  it  coiitains  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  has  seve- 
ral flourishing  towns.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton, 
Jackson,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, on  the  Hatchee,  a  very  growing  and  busy  town;  Randolph,  on  the  second  Chickasaw 
Bluff,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hatchee  River,  with  a  good  harbour  fcr  steam-boats  in  all 
stages  of  the  water,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of  a  productive  region;  and  Mem- 
phis, at  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Blufl",  with  one  of  the  best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on 
the  Slississippi,  are  all  small  towns,  but  of  growing  business  and  importance.  The  Chieka- ,, 
saw  Bluffs,  or  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  river,  presenting  sites  above  the  reach 
of  the  floods,  are  four  in  number;  the  first  being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Forked  Deer-River, 
is  the  site  of  Pulton;  the  second  has  been  mentioned  as  that  of  Randolph;  the  third,  18 
miles  below,  is  separated  from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  by  a  bayou  or  slough,  which  is 
only  navigable  in  tunes  of  high  water;  and  the  fourth  is  the  site  of  Memphis.  The  next 
similar  highland  below  is  at  Vieksburg,  305  njiles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Bluff  on 
which  Memphis  stands  is  80  feet  above  the  highest  Boods,  and  its  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  while  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  the  only  Known  stratum  "frocks  below 
the  Ohio,  juts  into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  landing.  Prom  the  Ohio  to  Vieksburg, 
e  of  650  miles,  it  is  the  only  site  ibr  a  great  commercial  mart  on  either  bank  of  the 


7.   State  nf  Arkansas, 

Arkansas  is  the  last  bom  and  as  yet  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  great  American  Con- 
federacy, but,  as  it  offers  many  attractions  to  emigrants,  its  fertile  fields  ate  already  begin- 
ning to  receive  tlieir  new  possessors.  Lying  in  a  very  compact  form  between  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  it  has  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Western  TerribDry  and 
Mexico  on  the  West.  It  extends  from  33'  to  ZQ"  32'  N..  lat.,  and  from  89°  4.5'  to  94°  SO* 
W.  Ion.,  being  240  miles  in  length  from  north  to  Eouth,  by  from  180  to  250  in  breadth,  and 
having  an  area  of  54,500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much  broken  and  hilly  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  western  part  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  hy  several 
ranges  known  under  the  names  of  the  Ozark  and  Masseme  Mountains.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  highlands  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  Some  portions  of  this  tract  are  stony  and  ste- 
rile ;  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  prairies  interspersed  throughout,  bht  in  general  it  ia 
well  wooded  and  ofl:en  covered  with  heavy  timber. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  is  a  low,  level  tract, 
coveied  in  a  great  measure  with  swamps  and  marshes.  This  vast  flat  extends,  with  slight 
interruptions,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  where  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Grand  chain  and  con- 
nected with  a  hilly  range  on  the  north,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river  on  the  western  side,  and  from  tlie  Chickasaw  Bluffs  to  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  numerous  bayous,  lagoons,  and  stagnant 
pools,  which  receive  and  retain  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  is  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  uplands,  whicli  rise  like  islands  above  the  surrounding  swamps.  These  lost 
hills, — cflfes  sans  dessein,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  French  inhabitants, — are  of  various 
dimensions,  from  20  or  30  to  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  but  so  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation during  the  wet  season,  and  surrounded  by  such  an  extent  of  noisome  swamps,  as  to 
<>fler  little  attraction  to  the  settler.  Across  this  whole  tract,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Mem- 
phis on  the  western  side,  and  from  Memphis  to  Vieksburg  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  route  where  the  construction  of  roads  is  practicable,  without  raising 
the  road-bed  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  level ;  the  National  Road  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Memphis  to  Little  Eocit,  one  of  the  few  favourable  routes  existing,  require* 
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in  some  places  cmbankmente  of  4  or  5  feet  {Lnng's  Reconnaissance  of  a  Route  for  a  Rail- 
Road  from  ^avannaA  and  Charle$ton  to  the  Mississippi).  It  is  supposed,  however,  tha.t 
the  removing  of  Ihe  rafts  and  fallen  timber  that  clioke  up  the  SL  Francis  and  Its  tributary 
streams,  and  by  backing  up  the  water  cause  it  to  spread  over  the  country,  will  reclaim 
extensive  tracts,  (lanrVs  Letter  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce). 

Arkansas  is  well  supplied  with  navimible  streams.  The  Mississippi  washes  its  eastern 
border  through  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  receives  several  large  rivers  from  this 
State. '  Among  these  is  the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  State  in  a  course  of  81)0  miles,  alfording  navigation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  fiir  above  its  western  limits.  The  St.  Francis  and  White  Rivers 
are  noble  streams  flowing  irom  the  highlands  of  Missouri,  but  their  channels  are  obstructed 
by  rafts  and  drift-wood.  The  White  River  receives  the  Black  River,  a  large  and  navigable 
Btream  with  numerous  navigable  branches,  from  the  east,  and  Red  River,  from  the  west 
The  southern  part  of  the  Slate  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  and  its  great  tri- 
butary Ihe  Washita,  which  is  navigable  400  miles.  The  Bayous  Bartholomew,  Bceuf,  and 
Tensas,  Saline  Creek,  Sulphur  Creek,  and  the  Little  Missouri,  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Washita. 

Arkansas  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  with  extensive  swamps  and  some  sterile  tracts, 
It  contains  a  laiga  quantity  of  highly  productive  land,  and  much  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Lead,  coal,  salt,  and  iron,  abound,  and  there  are  valuable  thermal  and  sulphuretted  springs; 
the  Hot  Springs  on  the  Upper  Washita  are  said  to  have  a  temperature  but  little  below  the 
boiling  point.  Novaculite  or  oil-atone  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the 
staples;  the  cotton  crop  is  at  present  about  20,000  bales,  but  must  rapidly  increase.  The 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing. 

Arkansas  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Missouri  Territory,  until  1819, 
when  it  received  a  separate  territorial  government,  and  in  1836  it  became  an  independent 
State. '  The  legislature,  styled  the  Genera!  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  biennially ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly meets  every  two  years.  The  Governor  holds  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
office  for  eight,  and  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts  (or  ftur  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  21  years  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the  sis  months  preceding  the 
election,  has  the  right  of  suflrage.  Votes  are  given  viva  voce.  Iti  the  prosecution  of  slaves 
for  crime,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  an  impartial  jury,  and  slaves  convicted  of  a 
capital  otFence  shall  suffer  the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free  whites,  and  no  other.  No 
lolteries  can  be  established,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  tho  State  is  prohibited. 

Arkansas  is  divided  into  34  counties,  as  Jbilows : 


Coun 
A  kansos 
Carol 
Chcot 
Conway 
Cla  k 


Hemps  cad 
Hot  Sp  ngs 
Independence 


Miller 1,373 

Mississippi 600 

Monroe 556 

Piillips 1,.518 

Fke 449 

Pope 1,318 

Pulaski 3,513 

Randolph formed  in  1836 

'Valine formod  in  1836 

Searcy formed  m  1836 

Scolt 100 

Sevier 1,350 

St.  Francis 1,896 

Uiion 878 

Van  Buron '.      8SS 

Waslibigton 6,742 

White formed  in  1836. 


if  Periods, 


14    71 I.6I7 

3      W 4,576 

JHIM 9,629. 

3  considerable  town.     The  Mississippi  aiFords  no  favourable  site  for  a 
and  Helena  and  Chicot  or  Villemont  are  insignificant  villages.     The 
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Post  of  Arkansas  or  Arkansas  is  an  o!d  French  settlement  with  about  600  inhabitants,  and 
Little  Rocif,  the  capita!,  is  a  small  town.  It  was  offieiaily  stylod  Arkopolis,  hut  the  name 
of  Little  Rack,  given  it  by  the  people  in  allusion  to  the  large  Tocka  in  its  vicinity,  the  first 
rnet  with  in  ascending  the  river,  has  prevailed.  It  stands  on  a  higii  hluff  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas.  The  principal  settlements  are  on  the  White  and  Black  Rivers,  along  the 
Arkansas  above  the  capital,  on  the  head  wateis  of  the  Washita,  and  along  Red  River  in  the 
EouthwesL 

8.  Stale  of  Missouri. 

Missouri,  in  point  of  dimensions  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  lies  between  36°  and  4(P 
35'  N.  lat.,  and  between  89°  30'  and  95°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  66,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east  the  Mississippi  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
on  the  west  the  Missouri  forms  the  boundary  of  the  northern  liali^  but  it  is  separated  from 
Wisconsin  Territory  on  the  north,  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  south,  and  the  Western 
Territory  on  the  west,  only  by  imaginary  lines.  Much  of  the  surface  :n  the  central  portion 
of  the  seclJoQ  south  of  the  Missouri  is  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly,  being  traversed  in  dit- 
ferent  directions  by  the  chains  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  one  of  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of  the  SL  Francis  and  White  Rivera  irom  those  of  the 
Maraniec  and  Gasconnade,  and  another  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Gaaconnade  and 
Osage;  hut  these  ridges  are  not  very  lofty.  Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri,  and  north  of 
the  latter,  the  country  is  undulating  and  agi'eeably  diversified,  while  in  the  southeast  between 
the  Big  Black  River  and  the  Mississipjii,  the  whole  tract  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low,  inundated  motass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp. 

The  inundated  tract  above  referred  to  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  and  the  hilly 
country  to  the  north  and  west  is  also  chiefly  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine,  sycamore,  hack- 
berry,  cotton-wood.  Sugar-maple,  &c,,  although  some  of  the  hills  are  rugged  and  barren. 
Further  west,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  hills,  the  land  is  divided  between  forest  and  prai- 
rie, and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  has  the  same  character.  The  rivers  are  generally 
skirted  with  rich  alluvial  belts,  t^hich  are  sometimes  pairie  and  sometimes  woodland,  and 
much  of  the  upland  is  of  the  very  first  quality,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  land  ia 
yet  productive  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  ' "  After  making  ample  deductions  for  infe- 
rior soil,  ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  iarge  tracia  of  awamp,  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  a 
vast  proportion  of  excellent  farming  land."  {Peck's  Guide.) 

Missouri  is  bountifully  supplied  with  navigable  channels,  affording  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  great  river  whoae  name  it  bears,  washes  its  western  border  and  fiowa 
through  its  central  tracts,  through  a  distance  of  500  miles.  It  is  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  not  far  above  the  northwestern  corner  of  Missouri,  that  it  takes  the  turbulent,  turbid 
character  which  it  imparts  to  th'e  Mississippi  through  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  It 
receives  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconnade  from  the  soittii,  and  the  Grand  and  Chariton  Rivers 
fiT3m  the  north  within  this  State.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  Western  Territory,  and  receiving 
several  considerable  tributaries  from  the  north  and  south,  it  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  It  affords  navigation  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and 
flows  through  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Missouri.  The  Gascmmade,  rising  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  flows  north  through  a  more  hilly  region,  and  is  navigable  tor  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Tlie  Grand  River  and  Chariton,  also  navigable  streams,  rise  in  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  flow  by  pretty  direct  courses  into  the  Missouri.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern 
border  of  Missouri  for  the  distance  of  470  miles,  and  beside  several  less  considerable  tribn- 
taries  receives  the  Salt  River  and  Copper  River,  on  the  north,  and  the  Maramec  on  Uie 
Bouth  of  the  Missouri  The  southern  part  of  the  Slate  is  wholly  drained  by  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
southwest  which  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  Arkansas.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  Big  Black  Rivers,  which  rise  in  the  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  is  obstructed  by  rafta 
and  fallen  trees,  but  a  project  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  ia  on  loot,  and  is  highly 
important  to  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

Although  but  imperfectly  examined,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Missouri  are  known  to  be 
very  greaL  "The  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  comprising  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, St,  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  St.  Francis,  and  Madison,  extends  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  St.  Francis  to  the  Maramec  River,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  filly  miles  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  with  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  but  ia  particularly  chaiacterised  by  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  lead  ore :  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  and 
other  minerals  of  minor  importance,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  district."  (Presirfenf's  Pro- 
clamalion).  The  lead  ore  is  the  galena  oi  suiphuret  of  lead;  it  yields  from  60  to  70  per 
cent.,  but  is  found  in  detached  masses  and  not  in  veins ;  llie  annual  product  is  about  8,000,000 
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lbs.  NumerouB  shoKactories  ara  eatabiished  here,  the  high  rocky  bluffi  of  the  Misaiasippi 
rendering  the  erection  of  towers  unnecessary.  Iron  is  also  found  in  ineshauatible  quanti- 
ties, and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought.  Goal  abounds  particularly  along  the  Missouri,  and 
aluminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt-springs,  sulphuretted  and  thennai  waters,  &c., 

Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grazing  country,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
Hwine  are  raised.  The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures ;  "  the  business  of  rearing' 
cattle  is  almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operation  of  turning  tbeni  upon  these  prairies  and 
letting  Ihem  iatten  until  the  owners  think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh."  Beef, 
pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live-siock  constitute  important  articles  of  export  Cotton  is  raised 
in  the  flouthern  part  of  the  State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities;  tobacco  is  more  exten- 
sively grown,  and  hemp,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Maize,  flour,  lead,  iijrs,  butfalo-skins  and  tongues,  and  lumber,  constitute,  with  the 
articles  betbre  mentioned,  the  exports  of  Missouri.  The  American  Fur  Company  has  a 
factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  which  a  steam-boat  sometimeB  ascends,  and  the 
Santa  Pe  caravan,  which  consists  of  140  or  150  men  with  40  ot  50  wagons,  brings  home 
specie,  wool,  and  mules. 

Borne  French  settlements  were  formed  at  St.  Jjouis  and  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  are  still  found  here.  They 
resemble  their  Canadian  countrymen,  and  though  skilful  and  indetatigahle  boatmen  and  active 
hunters,  they  are  generally  ignorant  and  unenterprising;  they  are  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Crapauds,  and.  the  numerous  hal&breeds  of  French  and  Indian  origin  are  called 
Gumbos,  After  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  the  northern  part 
was  erected  into  a  Territory  of  that  name,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1821  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  "Emigrants  from 
every  State  and  several  countries  of  Europe  are  found  here,  but  the  basis  of  the  population 
is  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  people  generally  are  enterprising,  hardy, 
and  industrious,  and  most  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  perform  labour  with  them."  The  immi- 
gration into  Missouri  has  lately  been  very  extensive,  as  appears  from  the  statement  below 
of  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  Senate 
chosen  for  the  terra  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two.  The  Govcrnoi 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  right  of  snfiraga 
belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  hs«  resided  in  the  State  ona 
year  before  the  election,  and  in  the,  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  three  months.  Tha 
constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  and  to  abslnin  tirom  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb;  it 
also  provides  that  slaves  shall  not  he  deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by  jury.  There  are  three 
colleges  in  the  State :  St.  Louis  University  in  St  Louis,  and  St.  Mary's  College.at  Perry  ville. 
Catholic  institutions,  and  Marion  College  at  Palmyra.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  sects;  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  also  pretty  ni  ' 

there  are  some  Episcopalians. 

Missouri  is  divided  into  52  counties,  as  follows : 

Andrain formed  sini 

Barry formed  smc 

Benton farmed  smo 

Boone 8,859 

Callaway 6,159 

Cape  Girardeau 7,445 

Carroll lorniei)  sine 

Chotllcn 1,730 

Clarke lormed  smc 

Ciaj 5,338 

Clinton fanned  sue 

Cole 3,023 

Cooper 6,904 

Crawford 1,734 

Frimklin 3,434 

Gascoonade 1,543 

Green formed  etm 

Howard 10,8a4 

Jackson 2,823 

Jefferson 2,51" 

Johnson formed  sine 


Lmcohi 

4059 

750 

Madison 

3  371 

410 

Marion 

4837 

1337 

formed  « 

ce  1=130 

3  903 

605 

fbrm-^  SI 

ceI830 

9350 

471 

Perry 

3  349 

536 

Pike 

6129 

1193 

Polk 

ceI830 

Pulaski 

formed  si 

ce  1830 

Randolph 

3  943 

493 

Ralls 

4  373 

«39 

Ray 

3  657 

Ibb 

Ripley 

fbrmEd  Gi 

ceI830 

formed  si. 

ce:830 

2  366 

423 

St  GencyicYC 

2186 

533 
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%t  Louis 

14,135 

Sdine 

2  873 

Scott 

V36 

bhelby 

formed 
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Counliel  Population. 

Stoddart formed  since  1830 

Van  Buren formed  since  1S30 

WorrBQ formed  BinCB  1830 

Waehingkin 6,784  ....  1,163 

WaynB 3,264  ....     372. 

Population  at  Different  Periods, 

1810  (including  Arkansas)  20,8i5 3,011 

1830 66,586 10,232 

1830 140,455 35,091 

1833 176,376 33,184 

1836  (estimated)      -    -    -  210,000 

St.  Louis,  the  principal  and  only  considerable  town  of  Missouri,  stands  nearly  in  liie  centra 
of  the  Great  Valley,  on  the  rigiit  banli  of  the  Mississippi,  17  miles  below  the  mouth  of  tho 
Misaouri,  175  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1350  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
350  from  Washington.  It  has  easy  water  communication  with  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  2600  miles  distant  by  the  course  ot'  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Que- 
bec and  New  York,  1800  to  2000  miles,  on  the  other ;  and  with  New  Orleans,  1350  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Fott  Sneiling,  860  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  built  on  two  banks:  the  first,  not 
much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with 
its  course,  and  the  second  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  in  the  rear, 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  tipper  part  is  well  laid  out  with  spacious  and  regular 
streets.  St  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  aa  inconsiderable  village 
while  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  French.  In  1820  it  contained 
only  4508  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  58-53;  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years  it  is  estimated  to 
have  doubled  ils  population.  It  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  must  increase  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  end  west 
become  occupied  by  industrious  cultivators.  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  western  depdt  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  have  here  a  large  establishment,  containing  thousands  of  furs 
and  skins  of  every  sort;  they  have  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  their  employ,  and  nearly  10,000 
dried  buffalo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
ovcrlajid  trade  with  New  Mexico.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  and  tlie  establishments 
connected  with  the  Indian  agencies,  land  offices,  and  army  supplies,  also  create  a  good  deal 
of  business.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1831  was  532,  making  an  aggregate  of 
65,000  tons ;  in  1835  the  arrivals  were  803,  tonnage  100,000.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
composed  of  Americans,  but  there  are  many  French,  with  some  Germans  and  Spaniards. 
There  are  ibur  or  five  Protestant  Churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedra!.  In  the  vicmity 
are  an  United  States  Arsenal  and  Jeiferson  Barracks,  extensive  stone  buildings  with  accom- 
modations for  600  or  700  men. 

Carondelet,  a  few  miles  below  St.  Louis,  is  a  little  French  village,  inhahited  chiefly  by 
Crapauds  and  Gumbos,  who  have  given  it  the  nicltname  of  Vide  Poohe  (Empty  Pocket),  Irom 
lie  poverty  of  the  place.  Their  kitchen-gardens  furnish  vegetables  for  the  St.  Louis  market. 
Herculaneura,  a  little  further  down,  is  a  small  town,  which  contains  numerous  shot-works, 
and  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  lead  district.  St  Genevieve  ia  another  old  French 
village,  built  on  a  high  alluvial  bank  which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau, 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  in  Uie  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  the  depot  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  New  Madrid  is  an  mconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial  bank,  which,  like  that 
of  St.  Genevieve,  has  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  village  also  suffered  fran 
the  earthquake  of  1811.  The  agitations  of  this  great  convulsion  were  felt  at  New  Orleans 
Hui'  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  New  Madrid,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  tjie  most  terrible  throes.  Here  the 
earth  opened  in  wide  chasms,  irom  which  columns  of  water  and  sand  burst  forth;  hills  disap- 
peared, and  their  places  were  occupied  by  lakes;  the  beds  of  lakes  were  raised,  and  thear 
waters  flowed  off,  leaving  tiiem  dry ;  the  courses  of  the  streams  were  changed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  beds  and  the  felling  in  of  tiieir  hanks ;  for  one  whole  hour  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  was  turned  backwards  towards  its  source,  until  its  accumulated  waters  were  able 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  had  dammed  them  back ;  boats  were  dashed  on  the  banks, 
or  left  dry  in  the  deserted  channel,  or  hurried  forwards  and  backwards  with  the  eddying 
surges,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  awful  changes,  electric  fires,  occompanied  by  loud  rum- 
blings, flawed  tiirough  the  air.  In  some  places  submerged  forests  and  cane-brakes  are  still 
visible  at  a  great  depth  on  tiie  bottom  of  lakes  which  were  then  formed.  Oscillations  and 
49* 
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slight  shocks  continued  to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  region  for  many  years,  and  .ire  even  yet 
occasioimily  experienced. 

Leaving  the  Mississippi  we  pass  Potosi,  a  thriving  town  in  the  lead-mine  district,  and  pro- 
ceeding north  reach  St,  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  about 
1500  inhabitants.  The  banks  of  the  livcr  below  this  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  are  low  and  flooded.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Miasouri,  is 
the  City  of  Jefferson,  the  capita),  an  inconsiderable  village,  containing  the  State-house  and  a 
Penitentiary,  Ftanltlin,  Boonesville,  Independence,  and  Liberty  are  small  villages.  The 
latter  is  the  most  westerly  town  io  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Pembina,  and  it 
nlceady  publishes  its  newspaper. 

Clarksville,  Hannibal,  and  Marion  are  small  places  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  wliich  lay 
claim  to  a  prospective  importance.  The  latter  ia  the  iiort  of  Palmyra,  a  flourishing;  town 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

9.  Wisconsin  Territory. 

The  vast  tract  erected  into  a  Territory  under  tliie  name,  in  1836,  stretches  from  I^ke 
Michigan  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Elvers,  and  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois  to  the  boundary  of  the  American  and  British  possessions.  Extending  from  40° 
80'  W  49"  N.  kt.,  and  from  87°  to  102°  W.  Ion,,  it  is  about  660  miles  in  extreme  length, 
by  from  400  lo  500  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  290,000  square  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Territory  is  still  ovtned  and  occupied  by  tlie  native  tribes,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  surfece  has  not  been  examined  or  even  visited  by  whites,  unless  it  be  by  trappers  and 
traders.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  up  the  Missouri,  in  1804 ;  of  Pike  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1805 ;  of  Long  up  the  St.  Peter's  and  down  the  Red  River,  in 
1823 ;  of  Governor  Cass  and  Schoolcraft  toward  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1820,  and 
of  the  latter  to  the  actual  head  of  the  great  river,  in  1832,  with  thenarrativesof  the  Jesuits, 
Carver,  and  Henry,  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  main 
bulk  of  (he  Territory.  The  southeastern  section  between  the  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Fox 
River,  and  X^ke  Michigan ;  and  a  strip  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  50  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  have  been  purcliased  of  the  native  owners,  and  are  now  receiving  white 
settlers. 

Wisconsin  Territory  has  the  Miasouii  for  1300  miles,  and  the  White  Earth  River  for  75 
miles,  on  the  west;  the  parallel  of  49°  from  the  latter  to  Rainy  Lake,  that  lake  with  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  livers  connected  with  it.  Pigeon  River,  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north ; 
the  Montreal  and  Menomoniea  Rivers,  Green  Say,  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east,  and 
Illinois  and  Missouri  on  the  south. 

The  whole  territory  consists  of  a  lofty  table-land  with  a  surface  considerably  broken  by 
hilly  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  general  level. 
The  Coteau  des  Prairies,  between  the  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Mis- 
souri on  the  west;  a  low  ridge  of  pine  hills  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River;  a 
similar  ridge  formmg  the  water-shed  between  the  former  and  Lake  Superior,  and  sweeping 
norlheastwardly  round  the  lake  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Hills  extendm^  southwards  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rock  River  of 
Illinois,  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  ranges  of  highlands. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Territory  between  the  RJed  River  and  Lake  Superior  is  a  regior 
of  lakes,  swamps,  inundated  lowlanite,  and  interlocking  streams,  and  may  well  be  styled  the 
great  source  of  waters,  since  it  gives  rise  to  streams  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf 
of  SL  Lawrence,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  at  points  from  2000  to  3000  miles  distant  from  this 
common  centre.  From  the  same  tesin,  in  the  wet  seasons,  the  parting  waters  set  out  on 
their  long  jotumey  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  northern  seas  and  the  tropical  shores  of  tho 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  canoe  may  float  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Mississippi  forms 
tho  most  striking  natural  feature  of  the  country.  Its  most  remote  source  has  recently  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  little  lake  called  Itasca  by  the  Indians,  and  La  Biche  or  Elk  Lake  by 
the  French  traders,  3160  miles  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1029  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flowing  at  first  northwards  and 
passing  through  several  small  lakes,  it  reaches  the  Falls  of  Peckagama,  about  350  miles  from 
lis  he^ ;  and  from  that  point  downward  deviates  but  little  from  a  genera]  southerly  course. 
Here  it  meets  the  first  stratum  of  rock,  and,  descending  over  a  fall  of  20  feet,  it  leaves 
behind  it  the  lakes  and  wet  savannahs  overgrown  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  cedar  and  tamarack  swamps  of  its  earlier  course,  and  pacing  first  through  a 
region  of  forests  and  wooded  islands,  and  then,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Corbeau,  of  dry  prai- 
ries abounding  with  bufialo  and  elk,  reaches  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  at  this  point  it 
descends  about  60  feet  in  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  hence  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
so'jrt  flows  between  lofty  limestone  bluffs  from  100  to  400  feet  high.    Above  the  moul  h  of 
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tliB  St.  Peter's  it  is  much  broken  by  rapids  and  abrupt  falls,  but  below  that  point  it  has  no 
Eonside table  obstructions  to  the  navigation  in  higli  stages  of  the  water.  Tlie  Roelt  River 
and  the  Desmoinea  rapids,  however^  impede  the  passage  in  low  water. 

The  Corbeau  or  Crow  Wing  River,  from  tJie  ri^ht,  and  Rum  River,  as  the  boatmen  trans- 
late, rather  freely,  the  Manitou  or  Spirit  River  ot  the  natives,  are  the  principal  tributaries 
above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  The  former  has  a  course  of  210  miles  and  ia  navigable 
nearly  to  its  head  in  times  of  high-water.  The  latter  has  a,  course  of  about  350  miles,  and 
nies  near  the  SL  Louis  of  Lake  Superior.  Just  below  the  falls  comes  in  the  St.  Peter's 
River,  which  has  a  course  of  500  miles ;  about  15  miles  below  its  source  it  expands  into  Big 
Stone  Lake,  from  which  there  is  a  portage  of  three  miles  to  Lake  Trawers,  the  head  of  Red 
River;  but  in  times  of  high  flood,  canoes  float  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  The  St.  Peter's 
is  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  when  full  may  be  navigated  to  its  source  by  small- 
boats,  with  the  exception  of  two  points  that  render  portages  necessary.  The  St.  Croix  and 
Chippewa  are  large  streams  coming  in  from  the  left,  very  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls, 
but  allowing,  with  tlie  aid  of  numerous  portages,  the  pasaaga  of  canoes.  The  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi;  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cluster 
of  lakes  from  which  flow  to  different  points  the  Ontanagon  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Menorao- 
nies  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  it  runs  southwards  for  about  360 
miles,  and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  tlie  west,  reaches  the  Mississippi  after  a  course  of  about 
550  miles  much  broken  throughout  by  numerous  rapids;  in  a  low  stage  of  water  its  naviga- 
tion is  impeded  by  shoals  ahd  sand-banks,  but  in  times  of  flood  it  may  be  ascended  in  boats 
of  considerable  burthen  to  the  Great  Bend,  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
over  a  flat  meadow  subject  to  inundation,  into  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay.  The  Rock  Rivet 
is  also  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  this  territory,  but  it  passes  into  Illinois. 

On  the  right  side  several  considerable  tributaries  also  enter  the  Mississippi ;  the  Penaca 
or  Turkey  River,  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Wabesapenaca,  the  Iowa,  the  Chacaguar,  and  the 
Desmoines  are  the  principal.  The  Iowa  rises  m  the  table-land,  from  which  descend  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and  has  a  coarse  of  about  350  miles,  afibrding  steam- 
boat navigation  during  a  part  of  the  year  for  about  100  miles;  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  some- 
what obstructed  by  snags  and  sand-bars.  The  Desmoines  rises  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  has  n  rapid  and  broken  current ;  below  this  its  course  is 
remarkably  crooked,  but  not  much  obstructed,  although  there  are  rapids.  It  may  be  navi- 
gated hy  steam-boais  in  a  high  stage  of  the  water,  about  200  miles. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Sbux,  and  the  Jacque  or  James  River, 
wliich  rise  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  flow  southwards  until  they  aie  swallowed  up  by 
the  great  stream,  wliich  here  sweeps  round  to  the  east. 

The  Red  River  carries  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Territory  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  ia 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Swan  River  llie  outlet  of  Lake  Travers,  from  the  southwest, 
and  Ollertail  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  from  the  northeast,  the  former 
communicating  with  the  head  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and  the  tatter  with  that  of  the  Corbeau. 
Its  channel  is  winding,  ajid  it  abounds  in  rapids;  its  length  by  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
about  550  miles.  The  .Assiniboin,  its  principal  tributary,  rises  within  ope  mile  of  the  Mis- 
souri, above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  has  a  course  of  700  or  800  miles ;  their 
united  waters  flow  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  the  British  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  also  sends  its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  receives  those  of  a  maze  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  within  90  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the  common  channel  of 
Rainy  Lake  River;  and  the  Grand  Fork,  coming  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, also  carries  its  tribute  to  the  same  reservoir. 

The  tributaries  of  Lalie  Superior  are  generally  small  streams ;  the  St.  Louis,  however, 
which  flows  into  its  extreme  western  head,  called  by  the  French  Pond  du  Lac,  is  a  conside- 
rable river  though  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids;  it  rises  far  to  the  north,  near  the  chain 
of  small  border  lakes,  and  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  The  Bois  Brule,  the  Mauvaise 
River,  and  the  Montreal,  have  the  same  character.  The  principal  tributary  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, beside  the  limitary  stream  of  the  Menomoniea,  is  the  Pox  River,  formed  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Wolf  River,  rising  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Green  Bay,  and  the  Fox  River, 
rising  further  south  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin,  with  wiiich  it  is  connected  by  the 
short  and  easy  portage  before  mentioned;  the  united  waters,  after  passing  through  Lake 
Winnebago,  flow  into  Green  Bay. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  comprising  the  strip  along  tiie  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  tiie  tract  between  that  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Fox,  and  Rock  Rivers,  with  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles,  is  divided  int«  five 
counties,  vii. ;  Brown,  on  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay ;  Milwaukee,  bordering  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, between  Brown  county  and  Illinois;  Iowa,  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  between  the 
Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi ;  Crawford,  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin ;  and  Dubuque 
and  l)esraoines,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    In  18U0,  at  which  time  it  formed  a  part  of  Michi- 
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gan  Territory,  it  had  a  wliite  population  of  S635  soula;  in  IS35,  tlie  number  of  iiiliabitants 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  30,000. 

This  region  comprises  a  portion  of  the  ricliest  lead  deposits  in  the  world ;  the  product  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  Illinois  has  been  included  in  our  account  of  the  Illinois  diggings. 
The  Duljuqoe  mines,  on  the  west  of  the  Miasireippi,  are  also  extensively  wrought.  I'here 
are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and  cranberry  marshes  in  the  southeastern  counties,  as 
between  Green  Bay  and  Like  Michigan,  and  along  the  Pour  Lakes  on  a  branch  of  Hock 
River,  and  there  are  also  sandy  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Lake;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land  is  pronounced  by  the  surveyors  of  a  good  quality,  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
Between  Rock  Rivet  and  Lake  Michigan  the  sorfiice  is  well  wooded,  but  to  the  west  ref  the 
former  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  timber. 

Green  Bay  affords  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Tox  Eiver,  and  here  have  sprung  up 
the  thriving  villages  of  Green  Bay  and  Navarino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Port 
Howard,  a  United  States  military  post,  is  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  also  a  little  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jtfilwaukee,  further  south,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river  wliose  banks 
it  occupies. 

Wisconsin  city  has  been  founded  on  Rock  River,  at  the  point  where  it  isaiiea  from  Kush- 
fcanong  Lake,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boals,  and  iiaving  a  great  number  of  mill-seats 
in  its  vicinity,  it  promises  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  At  the  portage  between 
the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  stands  Fort  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  latter  is 
Fort  Crawford,  with  small  garrisons.  Steam-boats  have  ascended  the  Wisconsin  to  the  port- 
age, across  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canr.l.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  little  village  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  about  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin ;  it  occupies  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village,  from  wliose  chief,  called  Chien  by  the  French  traders,  it  takes  its 
name.     It  has  abqut  300  inhabitants. 

On  tJie  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  settlements  are  cliiefiy  in  the  lead  district  in  the  north, 
8Dd  on  the  Desmoines  in  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  United  Slates 
liy  the  Sacs  and  Poxes  in  1832,  and  is  femiliarly  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  It 
consists  mostly  of  prairie,  but  as  it  abounds  with  fine  lakes  and  running  waters,  which  are 
skirted  by  pretty  extensive  woodlands,  and  as  there  are  scattered  patches  of  forest  distributed 
over  the  prairies,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  timber  for  building,  fuel,  and  fencing.  The  soil 
is  almost  Uiroughout  rich  and  extremely  easy  of  cultivation,  and  (he  district  is  bonntifuily 
supplied  with  navigable  channels,  and  amply  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  lead, 
iron,  and  coal.  Dubuque,  finely  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  prairie  on  the  right  baok  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  conlains  10  or  12  smelting 
furnaces,  and  a  white-lead  factory,  with  a  population  of  about  1200  souls.  Steam-boats  run 
Op  here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chieu  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
printed  at  Dubuque.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Purchase,  the  principal  town  is  Burlington, 
with  about  600  inhabitants.  Port  Desmoines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  moufii  of  the  river  whose  name  it  hears,  is  a  United  States  military  post. 

Between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  north  and  west  Of  the  former,  tKe 
country  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  4500  Winnebagoes ;  and  to  the  east  on  both  sides  of 
Wolf  River  are  about  4000  Menomonies.  There  are  also  some  bands  of  the  New  York 
Indians  around  Green  Bay.  In  the  southwest,  between  the  Desmoines  and  Iowa  Rivers,  are 
the  Sacs  and  Poxes,  or  Sauties  and  Otlogamies,  about  6500  in  number,  and  on  the  southwest 
of  the  former  are  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  loways,  who  count  1200  souls.  West  of  these  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  united  bands  of  emigrant  Chippewas,  Ottawaa,  and 
Pottawattamies,  of  about  the  same  number.  The  rest  of  this  vast  expanse  is  occupied,  or 
rather  hunted  by  scattered  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  and  Chippowas;  the  latter  roaming 
chiefly  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
other,  and  the  former  on  the  west  of  those  rivers.  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of 
these  nations  and  their  affinities  in  a  former  section  (VT.)  of  this  chapter. 

Fort  Snelling,  a  United  States  miliiary  station,  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonyi 
is  the  most  remote  northern  post  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  confederacy.  The  American 
FurCompany  have  several  factories  or  trading-houses  in  the  Chippewa  country,  of  which 
the  general  dep6t  is  at  Cbegoimegon  or  I^apoinle,  on  Lake  Superbr.  The  little  settlement 
rf  Pembina,  on  Red  River,  planted  by  Lord  Selkirk,  chiefly  with  Scotch  Highlander,  has 
been  found  to  fiill  south  of  the  irontier  line  of  (he  United  Slates  and  British  America. 

10.  Western  or  Indian,  Territory. 

The  Western  Territory  is  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  general 
government  aa  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indian  races,  whose  removal  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Slates  has  for  some  years  been  going  on.  "  Whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may  hereto- 
fore have  existed,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  these 
tribes  of  Indians,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.    To  mduce  Ihem  to  remove 
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west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  to  a  territory  eat  apart  and  dedicated  to  their  use  and  govemrnent 
forever;  to  secure  to  them  there  a  final  home;  lo  elevate  Iheir  intellectual,  moral,  and  civil 
condition,  and  to  fit  them  for  tlie  enpymeot  of  the  blessings  of  a  fi'ee  government,  is  that 
policy.  And  a  further  hope  is  now  encouraged,  that,  whenever  their  advance  in  civiiisBtion 
should  warrant  the  measure,  and  they  desire  it,  that  they  may  be  admitted  as  a  State  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union."  (^Report  of  Committee  of  Congress  oa  Indian  Affairs,  May 
20, 1834.)  "  There  they  may  be  secured  in  govemnients  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no 
other  control  fi^m  the  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontier,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavour  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise  up  an  in- 
teresting' commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  atleat  t!ie  humanity  and 
justice  of  this  government."  {President's  Message,  1829.) 

This  region,  which  has  been  tailed  in  official  papers  the  Western  Territory,  extends  from 
Red  River,  on  the  south,  to  the  Running  Water  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  on 
the  north,  lying  between  the  western  boundary  lino  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mexican  territories  on  the  west.  Stretching  from  33°  30'  to  about  43°  40'  N.  lat, 
and  from  94°  SO'  to  107°  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  600  miles  wide  in  the  eastern,  and  half  that 
width  in  the  western  part,  with  a  length  in  the  north  of  about  600,  and  in  the  south  of  about 
300  miles.  The  area  is  about  300,000  square  miles.  The  ■northeastern  boundary  is  formed 
by  tlie  Missouri,  and  the  northwestern  by  the  Rwiky  Mountains. 

In  the  southeastern  corner,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous, being'  traversed  by  iJie  Ozark  range.  Beyond  this  it  spreads  out  info  wide  expanses  of 
a  slightly  undulating  sur&ce,  or  into  extensive  plains,  over  whose  dead  level  the  eye  wanders 
to  Ilie  verge  of  vision.  In  the  western  part  of  the  northern  belt,  successive  groups  of  isolated 
table-lands,  and  regular  ranges  of  hills,  mark  the  approach  to  the  Eocliy  Mountains,  The 
base  of  the  mountains  is,  according  to  Long's  estimate,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
James's  Peak  was  determined  by  that  traveller  to  have  an  elevation  of  11,500  feel ;  further 
north,  near  the  source  of  the  Platte  River,  some  points  appear  to  attain  a  still  greater 
height. 

'I'his  region  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reach  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  after  having  received,  during  their  long  courses, 
numerous  considerable  tributary  streams.  They  have  the  common  characters  of  rivers  of 
a  desert,  flowing  through  tracts  of  sand,  with  wide  but  shallow  beds,  obstructed  throughout 
by  sand-bars  and  banks,  sometimes  so  sparingly  furnished  with  water  as  to  form  merely  a 
Buccesaion  of  stagnant  pools,  and  sometimes  even  presentmg  dry  channels.  The  Platte, 
although  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  is  often  several  miles  in  width,  is  so  shoal 
that  it  may  be  forded  at  almost  any  point  in  moderate  stages  of  water,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  he  navigable  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  hanks  are  but  little  elevated  above  high 
water,  but  the  channel  is  so  wide  that  Ihey  are  rarely  inundated.  In  the  lower  part  of  ite 
course  the  banks  and  numerous  islands  are  covered  wjtli  agrowthof  cotton-wood  and  willow, 
which,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountains,  they  are  {igain  lined  with  straggling  groups 
■nf  stunted  trees.  The  Konzas  or  Kansas  is  also  a  large  stream,  emd  it  receives  considerable 
tributaries,  called  the  Republican  Fork,  Solomon's  Pork,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Grand  Saline 
Fork ;  in  high  stages  of  water  it  may  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Arkansas  is,  however,  the  principal  river  of  this  region.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  forms  for  several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  Ime  of  the  Western  Territory,  which 
it  then  enters  and  traverses,  passing  into  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Although  it  flows  within 
oT  along  the  borders  of  the  Territory  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  it  aflorda  few  navi- 
gable facilities;  shallow,  and  in  some  parts  entirely  disappearing,  even  its  floods  are  so  un- 
certain, and  its  rise  and  fell  are  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  navigation.  Steam- 
boats ascend,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  Fort  Gibson.  It  flows,  like  the  Platte,  chiefly 
through  sandy  plains  and  prairies.  Prom  the  north  it  receives  the  Verdigris,  Neosho,  and 
Illinois  Rivets,  but  its  largest  tributaries  enter  it  on  tlie  right ;  the  Negracka,  Nesuketonga 
or  Salt  Fork,  aod  the  Canadian  are  the  principal.  The  last  mentioned  rises  in  the  Mexican 
Mountains,  and  receives  two  large  streams,  called  the  North  Pork  and  the  South  Fork,  from 
tlie  same  region ;  its  valley  and  bed  are  broad,  and  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  but 
its  channel  is  sometimes  quite  dry,  and  everywhere  shallow.  The  Red  River,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  is  better  supplied  with  water,  and  affords  navigation 
for  some  distance. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  forming  a  strip  of  about  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
jreneral  productive  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  operations.  It  is  meetly  prairie,  sklrtei 
here  and  there,  chiefly  along  (he  river  valleys,  with  lines  of  woodland,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive fertile  bottoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Some  tracts  are  too  rugged  and  sterile 
for  cultivation,  but  these  are  of  more  limited  extent.  "A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
as  good  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  Western  States.  This  is  the  character  of  the  bottom  landa 
VoL.m.  3Y 
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on  the  principal  rivers,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  also  of  much  of 
the  prairie  lands  adjoinbg  the  timber  on  the  several  water  courses,  which  intersect  the 
country  m  every  direction.  There  is  another  very  considerable  portion  of  woodlttnd  wholly 
unfit  tor  cultivation ;  such  as  the  mountains  and  flint  hills  that  are  seen  interspersed  through- 
out the  country.  These,  however,  add,  it  is  believed,  much  to  the  sali'brity  of  the  climate, 
and  will  long  afford  game  for  the  lovers  of  tiie  chase,  and  a  good  range  for  the  stock  of  the 
settlers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Kiameslia  Mountains,  there  is  winter  grass 
that  will  sustain  the  stock  in  that  part  of  the  country  m  winter,  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of 
the  woods.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  in  other  parta  of  llie  country.  There  are  also 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  through  the  country  in  vnrioas  directions,  and  of  all  the  diversity 
of  aoi),  from  the  best  alluvial  and  good  upland,  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and  barren  sand  hills. 
These  prairies  are  intersected  by  water-courses  skirted  with  wood,  and  as  they  are  generally 
a  ihnestone  soil,  springs  of  water  have  been  found,  and  others  may  yet  be  discovered.  The 
country  will  produce  abundantly  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  are  raised  in  the  States  of  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  slock  of  every  description.  South  of  the  Kanzas  River 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  provide  for  them  in  winter,  as  they  live  in  the  range  winter 
and  summer.  Sheep,  particularly,  do  very  well,  and  they  shear  them  hare  twice  a  year," 
(,Seport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  West,  1834.) 

But  as  we  ascend  the  streams  of  this  region  the  features  of  the  country  change ;  the  soil 
is  an  arid,  sterile  sand,  destitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs,  and  timber  disappears  even  from  the 
river  valleys.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  only  with  yuccas,  cactuses,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
and  ore  either  destitute  of  water,  or  present  to  the  exhausted  and  wayworn  traveller  a 
brackish  and  hitter  draft ;  in  many  places  the  surface  is  whitened  by  a  nitrous  or  saline 
eiBorescence,  and  all  wears  the  aspect  of  desolation.  This  region  has  been  called  the  Ame- 
rican or  Arkansas  Desert,  and  it  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  500  miles,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  Territory.  It  is  probably 
wholly  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilised  man,  and  entirely  unsusceptible  of  cultivation;  yet  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  naked  aspect  of  the  African  deser^ts,  and  it  affords  pasture  for  troops  of 
wild  animals.  It  is  rather  frequented,  than  inhabited,  by  wandering  bands  of  savages,  who 
loam  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  former  or  eastern  section  is  the  only  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  emigrant  and 
indigenous  tribes,  whom  the  Federal  Government  are  aiming  to  fix  in  permanent  abodes,  and 
to  educate  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  following  table  exhibits  Ibe  names  and  numbera  of  the 
tribes,  as  given  in  the  Secretary  at  War's  Report  relative  to  the  Number  and  Situation  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  United  States,  March,  ISJB.  The  numbers  differ  some- 
what from  the  estimates  of  Mr.  M'Coy  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Indian  Af&.ii's  {January, 
1836).  The  amount  of  land  occupied  by  each  has  been  added  from  M'Coy's  Register,  and 
the  before  cited  Ri'port  of  the  Commissioners  on  Indian  AfEiirs,  WesL 
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The  Choclawa  posBess  the  tract  lying  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Red  Biver,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Arkansas.  They  occupy  at  present 
only  the  eastern  part,  the  western  section  being  fteijnented  by  bands  of  the  Canmnches, 
Kiaways,  and  Toyash,  variously  called  by  different  writers,  Pawnee  PicEs,  Feels,  or  Piquaa, 
who  belong  to  a  kindred  stock,  and  reside  partly  on  the  Mexican  and  partly  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Red  River.  The  Choctaws  have  adopted  (o  a  considerable  extent  the  European 
costume;  they  have  good  houses  and  well  fenced  fields,  they  raise  Indian-corn  end  cotton 
pretty  extensively,  and  own  a  large  number  of  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  wagons, 
ploughs,  looms,  and  spinning-wheels.  There  are  also  among  them  several  native  mechanics, 
and  three  Merchants  with  capitals  of  from  2O0O  to  8000  dollars.  Some  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  the  brine  springs,  which  abound  in  their  district,  and  two 
grist  and  saw  mills  are  owned  and  carried  on  by  native  Choctaws. 

They  have  a  written  constitution,  and  have  introduced  trial  by  jury ;  the  government  is 
administered  by  three  principal  chiefe,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  of  30  coimsellors,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  is  forbidden  by  theu-  laws,  and  intemperance  is  rare  among  them.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  six  stations  and  thirteen  missionaries,  and  there  are  also 
two  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  mission  here.  Fort  Towson  is  a  United  States  military  post 
on  the  Red  River. 

The  Creek  country  stretches  west,  from  the  Neosho  and  a  lino  drawn  from  its  mouth  to 
that  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Canadian,  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  lies  between  the  Cana- 
diaa  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  frontier  in  about  36°  lat.  on  the  north.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Choctaws;  their  land  is  produc- 
tive, their  fields  earefulij'  enclosed  with  rail  fences,  their  houses  comfortable  and  decently 
furnished,  and,  beside  raising  more  Indian  corn  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
they  cultivate  wheal,  rice,  and  the  common  culinary  vegetables.  Their  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  General  Council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  written 
constitution ;  and  the  execution-  of  the  laws,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  judges, 
is  entrusted  to  executive  officers,  called  Light-Horsemen. 

There  are  two  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  with  six  missionaries,  one 
station  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Methodist  Mission, 
among  the  Creeks,     Several  of  the  missionaries  are  natives. 

The  Cherokees  own  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Creek  country,  between  36* 
and  36"  50'  N.  iat, ;  the  tract  lymg  between  the  Cteeks  and  -Arkansas  extends,  however, 
south  to  tlie  Askansas.  They  all  reside  in  the  eastern  part  about  the  Illinois,  Neosho,  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  Salt  is  made  at  several  of  the  salt-springs  by  the  natives,  and  according 
to  M'Coy  there  are  in  the  nation  3000  horses,  11,000  horned  cattle,  15,500  hog^  600  sheep, 
110  wagons,  several  hundred  spinning-wheels,  100  looms,  seven  saw  and  grist-mills,  and  one 
or  eevera!  ploughs  to  each  farm.  Some  of  the  native  tiiiders  have  capitals  of  ftom  5000  to 
15,000  dollars. 

There  are  three  principal  chiefs  at  the  hea-d  of  the  government,  and  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  two  houses,  meets  annually.  Each  district  has  also  two  Judges  and  two  Light- 
Horsemen  or  Sheriffi.  In  respect  to  their  houses,  furniture,  dress,  &c.,  they  resemble  the 
two  nations  already  described. 

Port  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  in  the  Cherokee  country;  and  there  are  here  three  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  18  missionari^  and  a  printing-press,  a  Method- 
ist mission,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Osages  orWososhes  are  indigenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  made  no 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilisation;  some  of  them,  however,  particularly  a  band  on  the 
Neosho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  begun  to  use  the  plough. 
The  remainder  live  in  portable  lodges,  formed  by  inserting  small  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  over  so  as  to  meet  at  top,  wliere  an  aperture  is  left  for  tiie  escape  of  the  smoke, 
the  sides  being  covered  with  Ss^,  or  buliiilo  or  elk  skins.  Their  tract  extends,  with  a  width 
of  50  miles,  from  the  Neosho  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  along-  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Cherokees.  They  are  represented. to  be  of  a  peaceable,  gentle  character,  but  their  precari- 
ous mode  of  subsistence  often  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery. 

Lying  between  the  Neosho  and  Missouri  State,  ai-e  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  Quapaws, 
the  united  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawanees,  and  the  band  of  Senecas  and  Mohawks.  The 
first  mentioned  removed  from  Arkansas,  and  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation  tlian  their 
kindred,  the  Osages.  The  other  bands  resemble  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  their  condition 
and  habits,  but  they  have  no  missionaries  among  them.  They  have,  however,  a  translation 
into  the  MoJiawk  of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  read,  and  one  of  the  natives  officiates  at  their 
meetings  for  public  worship. 

On  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Osage  River  are  fixed  tlie  small  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas, 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  and  Ottawas;  they  are  of  kindred  origin,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civiliaation.    There  are  several  missionary  stations  among  these  tribes. 
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The  Shawanees  own  a  tract  lying  between  the  head  of  the  Osage  and  tlie  lower  part  ist 
the  Kanzas  River,  and  extending  westwards  from  the  Missouri  frontier  140  milea,  but  they 
occupy  only  the  north-eastern  eection  of  this  tract,  on  the  Kansas  Kiver.  They  are  among 
the  moat  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes,  havinff  generally  good  houses,  well-fenced  fields, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  live  stock.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  missions  among- 
them,  and  at  the  Shawanee  Station,  under  the  care  of  the  latter  there  is  a  printing-press, 
trom  which  have  been  issued  school-hooks  and  collections  of  aacred  poetry  in  several  Indian 
languages ;  a  monthly  journal  is  also  printed  here  in  the  Shawanee  language,  and  the  valu- 
able Annual  Register  of  Mr.  M'Coy  is  also  from  this  press. 

North  of  the  Kanzas  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri  is  the  Delaware  country,  which  e.i- 
tends  westward  with  a  strip  only  10  miles  wide,  300  miles  from  Missouri,  The  condition  of 
the  Delawares  resembles  that  of  the  Shawanees,  and  there  are  among  them  a  Methodist 
missionary  station,  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Kanzas,  Konzas,  or  Kauaaiis  occupy  a  rectangular  tract  between  the  westeriy  sections 
of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware  lands ;  they  are  an  indigenous  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Osages,  and  are  poor  and  wretched ;  their  lodges  are  partly  like  those  of  the  Osagea,  and  in 
part  made  of  earth ;  in  these  last  tlie  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  props  within. 

The  Kickapoo  tract  lies  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  north  of  the  Delaware  country.  Thej 
resemble  the  Peoriaa  in  their  condition.  There  is  a  Methodist  missionary  station  in  their 
country.  One  of  the  Kicfcapoo  chiefi  has  founded  a  singular  religious  society,  which  has 
about  400  adherents;  he  lays  claim  to  divine  revelations,  and  inculcates  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits  and  flagellation  for  sin.  The  religbus  ceremonies  consist  of  a  aeries  of  pray- 
ers, chanted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  are  solemnised  four  times  a  week.  Port  Leaven- 
worth is  in  the  Kickapoo  territory.  Most  of  the  Pottawatamies  have  fixed  themselves  in 
this  tract,  but  the  lands  reserved  for  them  we  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemahaw,  the  Omahas,  between  the  Platte 
and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncas,  further  northwest,  and  the  Pawnees,  on  the  northern  side  of 
tho  Platte  further  west,  are  indigenous  tribes,  who  retain  their  original  barbarous  habits  of 
life  with  little  or  no  change. 

In  the  desert  regions  further  west,  and  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  roving  tribes 
of  Arickaras,  Shiennes,  Blaekfeet,  Gros  Venires,  and  Arepahas,  who  pursue  the  trail  of  the 
hul&.io,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  whites.  This  region  was  traversed  by  a  body 
of  United  States  dragoons  in  the  aurnmer  of  1835,  and  the  before  hostile  tribes  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  ponce  and  friendship.  The  grfiat  caravan  road  from  Missouri 
to  Santa  Fe  crosses  tlie  eastern  part  of  this  section,  and  there  is  a  traders'  fort  near  tlie  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 

11.  Western  District, 

This  vast  expanse,  spreading  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  and  is  imperfeclJy  known.  The  Missouri  is  its  most  remarkable 
natural  feature;  and  its  numerous  branches  drain  the  whole  region.  The  aource  of  this 
great  stream  was  reached  by  Captam  Lewis  and  his  party  on  the  12thof  Angust,  1805,  about 
8100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  about  latitude  43°  30'.  "They  had 
now,"  says  the  journalist  of  the  expedition;  "reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilised  man,  and  as  they  sat  down  by  the  brink  of  that  little 
rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves 
rewarded  for  all  their  labours  and  all  their  difficulties."  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  this  interesting  spot  the  party  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  After  having 
received  several  considerable  tributaries,  the  Missouri  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains, 
through  a  lofty  barrier  of  roclts,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  1300  feet  above 
the  water.  "Nothing  can  he  imagmed  more  treraendoustiian  the  frowning'darkness  of  these 
rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river,  of  150  yards 
in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctantly  has  it  given 
way,  that  diJring  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three 
miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mount^n;  the  convulsion  of  tlie  passage  must 
have  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain, 
which  are  strewed  on  both  aides  of  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory."  The 
length  of  this  chasm  is  five  miles.  Some  distance  below  this  pobt,  occurs  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  falls,  where  the  river  descends  350  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  15  miles;  thence 
it  continues  its  course  2575  miles  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  channel  is  extremely  crooked,  and 
at  the  Great  Bend  it  makes  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  in  advajicing  only  2000  yards  in  a  direct 
distance.  It  is  throughout  full  of  islands,  sand-hanks,  bars,  and  shallows,  and  is  constantly 
washing  away  its  banks  in  one  place  and  forming  new  ones  in  another. 

The  Yellowstone,  Its  grealest  tributary  in  the  upper  part  of  its  cMirse,  rises  far  to  the  south, 
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but  its  sources  have  only  been  visited  by  hunters  and  Iraders.  Captain  Clarke,  who  navi- 
gated it  downward  ftom  a  point  above  BOO  miles  from  ita  mouth,  found  ita  channel  little, 
obstructed  throughout  tha,t  distance  hj  sand-bars  or  rocks ;  the  banks  are,  a.ccording:  to  him, 
low,  but  bold  and  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 
The  Little  Minsouri,  the  Shienne,  the  White  River,  the  Quicoure  or  Running  Eiver,  and  the 
Elkhom  are  the  principal  tributaries  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte.  They  appear 
'to  be  all  characterised  by  the  same  trails,  being  rapid,  shallow  streams,  much  impeded  by 
sand-banks,  and  liable  to  sudden  rises  and  falls.  From  the  north  come  in  Maria's  River, 
Milk  River,  and  White  Earth  River,  all  considerable  strearas. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  region,  as  fer  as  it  is  known  to  us,  appears  to  consist  of  prairies, 
bordered  and  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland  chiefly  in  the  river  valleys;  but  in  some 
parts  even  these  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nothing  but  wide,  grassy  expanses  meet  the  eye. 
In  approaching  the  mountains,  the  forest  again  reappears.  Wandering  tribes  of  Indians, 
witli  no  settled  habitations,  follow  the  migrations  of  the  game  over  these  tracts,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  range  of  the  difierent  bands.  Several  tribes  which  were  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  were  met  by  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Dodge  in  1835, 
along  and  south  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Tetons,  Yanlttons,  and  other  Sioux  tribes  appear, 
however,  to  be  masters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  while  the  Mandana,  Minnetarecs,  Blacit- 
feet,  &c.,  occupy  the  upper  portions.  Bison,  elk,  and  several  other  species  of  deer,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  several  species  of  wolves,  tlie  black  bear,  and  the  more 
ferocious  and  formidable  grisly  bear,  heaver  and  other  fur-bearing  animal.^,  &c.,  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

For  account  of  Oregon  or  Columbia,  see  Westeelv  Regions  of  A.merica,  page  3il>. 
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ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF   GEOGRAPHY; 


Statistical  and  other  Matter,  bringing  down  the  Work  to 
the  year  1843. 


The  American  publishers  of  the  "  Escyclop.bdia  or  Geooraphy,"  gladly  avail  tliem- 
Eelvea  of  the  opportunity  of  commencing  a  Supplement  \a  the  present  new  edition,  witli  a. 
record  of  the  onwnrd  and  upward  progress  of  the  Repuhlic,  during  the  five  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  (he  issue  of  the  first  impression  of  their  work  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  with  their 
fine  prairies  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead  and  other  minerals,  justify  the  inference  that 
Ihey  will  soon  be  welcomed  as  sovereign  States  into  the  republican  family.  In  Florida,  a 
sanguinary  and  savage  Indian  war  has  desolated  the  plantations  and  dwellings  of  the  settlers; 
but  owing  to  the  sfiill  of  our  officers,  the  persevering  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  the  conse- 
quent emigration  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  other  lands  jirovided  for  them  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi— the  protracted  conflict  may  be  considered  as  virtually  terminated — and  ere  long, 
this  rich  territory  will  doubtless  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  To  these  gratifying  events  and 
prospects,  may  be  added  the  immense  immigration  froni  the  Old  World,  which  annually 
b  '  g  t  h        at  )     1 100000  'nd'    d    Is,  chiefly  derived  from  tlie  more  industrious 

c   ss         Eu    p 

Th  iso  d  g     d       ons  of  our  growing  greatness,  opulence  and 

pow         n    h  'I,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  mines — the 

d  h  w  d  g  atify  the  reader,  when  he  examines  the  sub- 

red     b  m      s.         d     d  riches  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  deve- 

pe  n        wudbedffit,  hfl     ering,  to  venture  on  a  prediction  of  the  suc- 

nd  w       h  soon      b  d  ast  regions  of  coal  and  iron — resources  ever 

more  advantageous  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  than  mines  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

These  minerals,  indispensible  to  our  prosperity,  have  recently  attracted  much  attention,  and 
have  been  growing]'  into  great  value.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  British  writer  that  the  occur- 
rence of  iron  ore  with  coal  seams  is  a  circumstance  of  immense  importance,  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacturing  superiority  of  England. 

This  proximity  of  these  minerals  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Iho  United  Stales — pei*- 
haps  in  all  the  coal  fields.  In  no  other  country  has  there  yet  been  observed  such  extended 
areas  of  this  necessary  fossil  fuel.  That  basin  which  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
extends  from  the  N.  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania  into  Alabama,  and  embraces  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  pari  of  Ala- 
bama, and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  si^uare  miles.  West  of  this  again  is  another 
basin,  the  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  in  its  area,  as  it 
embraces  part  of  Indiana,  more  than  half  of  Illinois,  a  large  portion  of  Missouri  and  a  part 
of  A r Kansas. 

These  two  great  formations  ate  of  bituminous  coal.  In  Virginia,  near  Richmond,  there  is 
a  small  basin  also  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  commercially  important. 

The  cool,  however,  which  has  attracted  most  attention,  is  that  of  the  three  conl  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  have  acquired  great  importance,  owing  chiefly  to.  their  accessibility  to 
navigation,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  Southern,  Middle  and  Northern  coal  fields.  They 
are  reached  by  numerous  and  expensive  canals  and  railroada  The  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Southern  or  Pottsville  coal  basin.  It  is  penetrated  by  the  Lehigh  Company's  works  oa 
he  East ;  by  the  Little  Schuylkili  Company's  Eailroad,  by  the  Reading  Railroad  and  by  tlie 
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Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  Canal  in  the  middle ;  liy  the  Union  Canal  at  Pine  Grovo, 
and  further  west,  in  the  .Dauphin  Company's  lands,  (where  it  becomes  bituminized)  by  thil 
Slate  Cana!  above  Harrisbiirg.  This  southern  basin  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  pre^ 
BCtits  a  character  peculiar  to  itself  in  this  country,  resemblinff  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales,  which  is  partly  anthracite  and  partly  bituminous.  Thus  the  coal  from  Ihe  eastern 
end  is  found  to  burn  with  little  flame  and  to  have  little  volatile  matter,  while  at  the  western 
end  it  has  sufficient  bitumen  in  some  of  the  veins  to  coke,  and  in  others  to  bind,  and  is  there 
fore  better  adapted  than  anthracite  to  some  purposes  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  iii 
steaming.  This  coal  in  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  lands  Is  likely  to 
get  into  extensive  use,  owin?:  to  its  peculiar  quality,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  being  nearer  to  tide- 
water than  any  other  coal  in  Pennsylvania — the  distance  from  Dauphin  to  Havre  de  Grace 
being  90  miles. 

The  middle  or  Shamokin  coal  basin  is  penetrated  on  the  east  by  the  works  of  the  Beaver 
.  Meadow  Company,  and  some  others,  and  on  the  west  end  by  the  Danville  and  Pottsville 
Railroad. 

Tiie  northern  or  Wilkesbarre  coal  basin  is  penetrated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany's works  on  tiie  east,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  on  the  west,  at  Wilhestarre. 

The  north-east  end  of  the  great  western  coal  field  is  penetrated  by  a  railroad  at  Blosaburg, 
.eading  to  the  Chemung  Canal,  and  will  chiefly  supply  the  interior  of  Ihe  State  of  New 
Yorb,  where  it  has  a  wide  market,  tlie  diatanec  to  the  city  of  Wew  York  beino  604  miles. 

The  whole  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  esceedingly  ififficutt  to  estt 
mate.  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  having  to  pass  through  public  works,  is  correctly 
ascertained,  and  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  of  shipments,  in  tons: 

X830  ....  174,734  I  1833 485,365  I  1836 696.526  I  1839  ....  817,659 

1831  ... .  176.820    1834 376.638    1937 874,539    1840  ... .  86-5,414 

1832 ....  368,871 1  1835 556,835  j  1838 723,836  |  1841  ....  989,483 

That  of  the  whole  Union  may  be  assumed  at  about  1,700,000  tons  for  the  past  year— 
150,000  tons  at  least  of  which  are  imported. 

The  BlatiaticB  of  iron  are  still  ieas  perfect.  By  the  Marshal's  returns  of  1840,  we  find  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  all  the  States  to  be  799 ;  in  Pennsylvania  213,  in  New  York  186,  Vi^ 
ginia  42,  Missouri  48.  Ohio  74.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  made,  314,846  tons.  Bloomeries, 
forges  and  rolling-mills,  757;  and  the  amount  of  bar-iron  produced,  201,581  tons.  In  the 
same  year  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  imported  was  95,825  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  pig-iroil 
12,502  tons. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  application  of  liot-hlast  to  smelting  iron  by  anthracite,  will,  il 
is  believed,  greatly  increase  the  manufacture  of  it.  There  are  now  12  or  13  furnaces  in 
blast,  several  of  which  have  been  in  operation  about  a  j^ear.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
and  when  the  industry  of  the  country  shall  return  again  lo  its  wonted  activity,  and  capital 
again  seek  employment — nothing  but  vacillating  and  uncertain  legislation  can  prevent  an 
increase,  which  would  startle  Uiose  who  have  not  studied  the  suhjeet,  were  il  suggested. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  1740,  England  and  Wales  produced  only  17.000  tons  of  pig' 
iron,  and  that  last  year  more  than  1,500,000  tons  were  produced  in  Great  Britain,  valued  al 
8,000,000/.  sterling.  What  then  may  we  not  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  our  mineral  wealth, 
now  lying  buried  in  its  native  strata,  if  wisdom  govern  our  councils  and  encouragement 
be  given  to  our  own  industry  7* 

While  we  thus  comment  on  the  abundant  resources  with  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
has  blessed  our  country,  we  must  not  omit  some  reference  to  the  few  gloomy  clouds  that  have 
thrown  a  transient  shadow  on  our  otherwise  bright  career.  The  darkest  of  these  has  been 
produced  by  the  large  amounts  of  many  of  our  Slate  Debts,  the  aggregate  forming  the  sum 
of  $213,000,000 — while  the  annual  payment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  out  (if 
the  cmmtry,  has  operated  extensively  as  a  drain  upon  our  currency.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  that  these  debts  were  not  contracted  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  war,  but 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  a  view  to  promote  public  improvements,  the  revenues  of  which, 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  American  peopte,  will,  it  is  ardently  hoped  and  believed,  lead  to  an  ultimate  and  honour- 
able liquidation  of  all  national  claims.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  th^  activity  of  specu- 
lation in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  facility  of  negotiating  loans,  have  induced  a  degree 
of  overtrading  and  exaggerated  enterprise,  which,  joined  with  the  failure  of  the  "Bank  ot 
the  United  States,"  (chartered  by  Pennsylvania,)  and  several  other  banking  institutions, 
have  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  New  York 
and  a  general  though  temporary  monetary  embarrassment.  This  difficulty  will  doubtlesa 
soon  pass  away,  and  the  nation  deriving  wisdom  from  transient  adversity,  will  henceforward 
proceed  in  great  undertakings,  on  a  sounder  principle  of  action — that  of  depending  almost 
exclusively  on  its  own  means  and   industry,  instead  of  becoming  the  debtor  of  foreigners. 

*  For  eilenaii'e  Tables  of  imn  and  roal  statistics,  we  referl&e  reader  lo  E-C.Tnylor'e  Eeporl  lo  the  DttUpWD 
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A  ready,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  expnrtB  of  the  United  States  to  foreig-ii  countries, 
exceed  the  imports  within  the  last  two  years,  by  nearly  iioeniy-doo  milHons  of  dollars — 
thd  excess  of  exports  in  1840,  being  $24,944,427,  while  the  excess  of  imports  in  1841  waa 
only  .|i3.00e,OTi.  Thia  prudent  course,  if  persevered  in,  will  speedily  reduce  our  indebted- 
ness, and  regenerate  national  prosperity. 

According  to  an  act  of  congress,  the  surplus  revenue  (reserving  $5,000,000,)  remaining 
in  the  treasury  January  1, 1^7— to  the  amount  of  $37,468,895— was  divided  among  the 
different  states,  pro  rala,  according  to  the  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  in  each. 

During  the  Extra  Session  of  Congress  in  1841,  a  new  revenue  bill  was  passed,  which 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "That  on  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  and  a^er  the  Sflth  of  September,  1841,  there  shall  he  laid, 
collected,  and  paid  on  all  articles  which  arc  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  which  are  charge- 
able with  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  s.dalyoi  20  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
except  on  enumerated  articles."  Some  of  the  most  important  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill 
as  exempt  from  duty,  are  tea,  coflee,  raw  hides,  unmanufactured  furs,  dye  woods,  unmanufac- 
tured woods,  copper,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  specie.  A  further  alteration  of  the  tariiF  is 
contemplated  by  congress. 

The  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  elected  to  tho  Presidency,  and  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  was  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  whole  nation.  He 
died  at^er  a  short  but  severe  indisposition,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  (according  to  the  Constitution)  by  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler. 

As  a  matter  of  history  also,  it  becomes  necessary  to  record  that,  during  the  years  1837 
and  1838,  a  number  of  our  citizens  on  the  northern  frontier,  excited  by  an  insurrection  in 
Canada,  and  seduced  by  Canadian  refugees  and  others,  joined  in  invasions  of  the  British 
Provinces,  although  the  United  States  General  Government  exerted  itself  to  preserve  neu- 
trality. The  invaders  were  repulsed;  but  in  an  early  period  of  the  difficulty,  the  British 
desti'oyed  an  American  steambimt  moored  in  the  United  States'  waters  at  Schlosser,  which 
led  to  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  especially  as  tlie  British  Government 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  subject,  was  long  after- 
wards apprehended  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  charge  of  having. assisted  in  destroying 
the  American  steamer.  For  Ibis  offence  he  was  tried  atUtica,  in  1841,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  acquitted — although  the  General  Government  deemed  the  whole 
matter  a  fit  subject  fur  international  arrangement.  We  trust  that  in  this  enlightened  age, 
and  between  two  of  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  and  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  nil 
unadjusted  questions  will  be  settled  by  pacific,  but  equitable  and  honourable  diplomacy. 

A  new  apportionment  is  about  to  be  made,  by  which  the  number  of  representatives  in  con- 
gress will  be  selected  in  conformity  with  tJie  census  of  1840 — increasing  the  number  of  per- 
sons represented  by  each.  The  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  diSerent  states 
according  to  population ;  and  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  congresses  have  been  elect- 
ed in  accoi'dance  with  an  act  of  congress  of  1832,  one  representative  being  returned  for  every 
47,700  persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  constitution :  (_fiiie  slaves  being  computed  equivalent  to  three  free  persona.)  The  pre- 
sent regular  number  is  242  representatives,  and  3  delegates. 

A  National  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes,  left  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  19th  of  August,  1838.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1840,  an  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent waB  discovered  by  the  expedition,  in  lat.  66°  20*  S.;  long.  154°  18'  E.  The  sloop  of 
war  Vincennes,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  this  continent  to  long.  &7°  45'  E.,  about  1700  miles. 

The  bonds  that  unite  us  in  manitbld  interests  with  the  communities  of  the  Old  World,  are 
now  much  strengthened  by  the  regular  and  wonderfully  rapid  intercourse  of  steam-naviga- 
tion between  Boston  and  Liverpoof,  and  New  York  and  Bristol ;  while  steam-packets  are 
likewise  about  to  be  established  between  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  those  to  England  will  be  doubled  in  number. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  last  few  years,  as  an  indication  of  our  rapid  march  to  inllu 
ence  and  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1840. 


THE   SIXTH   CENSUS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 
ENUMERATED  A.  D.  1640. 
'The  fivo  previous  enumerations  of  our  population  will  be  found  amply  noticed  in  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  a  description  of  the  United  States;  but  as  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
anxious  to  compare  the  present  census  with  llie  results  of  former  years,  the  totals  arfl 
recapitulated.] 

U.  S.  Census  of  1790 3,929,837[|U-  S.  Census  of  1820 9,633,W1 

1800 5,305,925  "  1830 12,866,920 

1810 7,239,81411  "  1840 17,068,61 
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Of  fifty  and  under  si^Ey 
Of  liwy  and  under  seventy 
"'        inly  and  under  eighty 
■■■-■•■■-' ~-~nMy 


eighty  ai 
17  Of  nineiy  ai 


nndred  and  upwards 


986  MLl 
836  5&a 
79316fl 
l'>53  3% 


FltClB  COrx>URED  PEltSONS. 
56,333  Under 


m  years  of  age 
iHii  nnd  under  twenty  four 

JS  Of  ihirty-aii:  and  under  fi%  five 
)3  Of  filly-five  and  under  one  hundred 
46  or  one  hundred  and  upnarda 
17      Total  number  of  feraales 


Under  ten  y 
or  ten  and 

Of  Ihiny-si: 
Of  fifty-five 
Oronehun 

X''i'wl£"iII; 

..      433,599 

Under  ten  years  or  age 
or  len  and  under  twenty  lour 
or  twenty-lbur  and  under  Ihirly-si 
or  thirly-sli  and  under  lifly  Uve 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundre 

390075 
239787 

las^i 

416<» 

ur and  under  Ibtrty-sii... 
and  under  fifty-fiy4...... 

and  under  one  hundred  .. 
red  and  upwards 

. .     .145,264 

. .        51,288 

753 

Tola!  nu 

nber  of  males 

..   1,246,408 

Total  number  of  remnles 
Total  number  oi  Elavea 

1340805 

3  487 '13 

1701)'  >6f 

t  100 

Grand  Tolal  . 

nOb'iWif 

Google 
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SUPPLEMENT  — 
MAINE. 

JNITED  STA 

TES. 

nale  of  30  meiolicrB  was  ail<l«l  to  the 

SSACHUSETTS. 

c™,u« 

I^IM, 

c«.«,T».™. 

Sf""""'^ 

Linmin 

Ppnohscot 
Piacaiaquo 

(IS.660 
0S5J2 

M9K 

9  413 

MacbiBS 

N^rndgcuock 
ieirnst 

m 

CoootlB. 

fop.  IBM. 

CmctyTwil.. 

Pc^.isio. 

Estei 

as.773 
04  087 

-5  313 

10  397 
17  366 

53140 
60164 
47  373 

S0I3 

Boston 

9.3,383 
15,062 

1:756 
1,313 
3,SaO 
12,0CT 
7,1145 

6:281 

o;oi3 

Jwewlioryport.. 
(ipsivich 

SeSf::::: 

Bristol 
BnrnsTaWe 

unaliM  WHS  erected  at  Auggata,  in  1840.    'jTiB  ailBciil- 

aryand  Disputed  Territory  between  Maine  and  New 

veyois  tiaviag  been  appointed  both  by  Great  Britain  and 
he  United  Btales,  In  gsconoin  tbe  true  or  treaty  line. 

Dedham 

Plynioutli 

BarnstaDle.... 
lidgartoHTO  ... 
Nantucket.... 

737,600 

1    A  ril  1840,                X       -  I    ■!-           •-•  ,■        1 

Cuoll*. 

fop.ie4tt[      C«.DiyT.».,^ 

Br-ifw. 

ilied  by  the  people.    The  cblef  ptovi 
ctng  in  May,  1840;  senate  to  consist 

Rockingbam.... 

Oheeliire..^ 

BuUivan 

Belltnnp 

30^3 
4^404 
20,429 
30,340 
33,166 
17,968 

9,649 

IS 
1 

tsmonth.... 

^035 
4,8117 
l^GS 
3.810 

9:431 
2.073 

1^310 

S:;::::: 

*pnrt 

have  licen  opened,  and  amongst  them  tlio  "  Great  West- 
ern," eitending  from  Boston  m  the  Hudson,  and  Ihus 

hester 

1  Plymouth.''!'.!' 

■r^,,^, 

RHODE  ISLXRD. 

Increase  of  population  from  3930  to  1840, 14.848.  The 

c«,„,t«. 

Pop. 1340 

c..„I.-n. 

P^.«0 

moBt,  Concord,  Dover,  Bsetet,  Fitzwilliam.  Gillhrd, 
Meredith,   Milford,  Nnshua,  New  Mnrket,  Narthlield, 

6,476 
16:874 
14,324 

Brislnl 

iasiQteenwich.. 

3,490 
1,509 

1717 

w^iiingwn:::: 

Tolnl 

loutliKingsVoti:: 

and  Wendell,  is  15,04!!.  being  more  than  tbu  entire  in. 

1(B,830 

In  1840,  two  new  counties,  Belknapand  Cnnoll,  were 
formed  from  Ibe  count]' of  Straffijnl.   John  Page,  of  Ha- 
verhill, wol  the  last  goiernar  elected.    This  Blate  hea 
ately  been  iieolniicallf  surveyed ;  and  a  lunatic  asylum 
hoe  been  erected  at  Portsmouth. 

VERMONT. 

A  conventinn  was  called  to  meet  at  Providence,  OH 
the  ftral  Monday  in  Noremher,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
tbrming  a  eonstttutton,  to  lie  proposed  to  the  people  fill 

been  opened  near  Providence.  °eamusl  w!  King 'wai 

CONNECTICUT. 

c™.i.. 

..M«- 

-™"'-- ■ 

PoMS« 

c™.ii«. 

p.p,  an 

C=n„,,T=™„. 

F«p.  1EM. 

Addison 

Benningtoa 

Caledonia 

as- 

Franklin 

Oranje 

Rutland 
Waehlngton 
Windbam 
Windsor 

4,^0 

30  69D 
37  443 

Middleljury 
j  Bsnniiiglon 

St  Albara 

S3 

MoSTPSLIEB 

1  wJ^a^ck 

^4*^ 

am 
*2ri 

470 
3702 

1080 
2708 

IS 

3,319 

Luchmd.'.'.'.'.:: 

Windham!::" 

4o:4ia 

24.879 
48,019 
41,463 

2Rft?0 

jFairfield 

KV."C:: 

j  New  London  . 
Uorvvicb 

Brooklyn  :--'■■ 

3,294 
4:oil8 

7:210 

14.390 

s 

i:478 

301,015 

reporlBd  in  flivoar  of  granting  KO.OOO  for  the  purpnso. 
The  term  of  Mr.  Woi.lJ.  BllswoMil,  the  jiresent  gomr. 
nor.  will  eipire  in  May,  1842. 

391.048 

■/Google 
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NEW  YORK 

NEW  TERSFY. 

^- ___ . 

Pop  lua 

BUL,I1« 

fop-ISW 

Cc.^1T^'^ 

Atlatiuc 

em 

Mount  Holly. 

AlbdiiT 

II 

Aiit>Hr 

B,",..   ■ 

b™™"' 

Brn?llli'ii°|iton 

Cape  Mav 

14SI4 

Cape  May  C.  H, 
Bndgetown. 

Chs|mmB 

11 

aoTSa 

40765 

s*wr 

Is 

Aaburn 
MayrillB           i 

NnrmcJi 
FlalULliurg 

Hanlsrdun 
H^esei 

iMjra 

■fewark. 
Woodhury, 
Jersey  City. 

Sliw^ 

Oonlandville 

Monmouth 

13  909 

(Veeliold. 

Piiltiin 

ELobethlown. 

MWone 

Jiibnatown 

Passaic 

II 

SI 

Liviiisslon 

J»JS7 

Heikimor 

wl™n 

ao36ii 

Bi^ividere. 

371500 

Um 

prii 

This  state  now  derives  an  annual  income  of  more 
tlian  S40000  fot  diniicncH  and  transit  diilies  paid  by 

401)03 

sEi"-" 

64  90! 

ei>d).esttt° 

LocSpon 

offtomSMOOO  to  830000 
all  public  expenses     A  ne 
sylvan  la  sy»leni  baa  been 

)d.  ' 

SS5£ 

Oneida 

85  310 

Rnii^ 
(wblte!to<-n 

DELAWARE 

Onnncloga 

S 

48  »l 

Canando.gua 
1  Sieaiaiid 

L^„.. 

t^,«. 

P=p.lS«. 

3.790 

SST^elaer 

earn 

New  CaHle 

31  m 

!^«"'c"alt"fl"'.:*. 

21737 

40  553 

IhoHwl'^*' 

Schenectadj 
So&oliane 

32  358 

Total 

■^035 

S4  874 

8t  I.Bwrenn' 

56  709 

Kt^am" 

Tljls  Einle  pnssesBeil  in  1340  Bin  la  (eiclUBive  of  tlia 
SLhiol  fiindj  amountinn  to  8319  680;  tiie  Bchool  fUnd 
being  an'iSl     Mr  William  B  Cooper  ivaa  IHe  lut 

Tlogii 

S0  5S7 

Owofra 

W  uihtogton 
«=)ne 

Total 

13  4S 
41090 

cVrdwoll 
plnnYan 

MARYLAND 

CMinllB. 

l^,pl«0 

c,u„„T.,.,. 

IOS3  0G8 

Alleghany" 

ISfflO 

Cumberland 

SaaOem  District 

Anne  Arundel 

sflaia 

Anhipolis.' 

r  ,liiiDbiH 

4J053 

Hudson 

Baltimore 

1^^ 

PriBcePrederick. 

DlllLlieSB 

52398 

Pnuchko-psie 

Charlfls 

16  09S 

Frederick 

PredericlT 

Kings 

Harford 

Bel  Air. 

]*,e60 

OrDDge 

50  739 

st"m^^' 

19  53.1 
139S4 

UpperWlboro'. 

ClueedB 

ii 

/HTrnpstead 
Richmond 

JCailirii  Share 

58.850 

nrje^owr' 

SiiftJl. 

Biiifolk  0  H 

17339 

Uklon.' 

Honticello 

16841 

Cambridge. 

Chesterimvii. 

Total 

Bedford 

Oucen  Anno  B 
Somerset 

Woreeater 

Total 

13  090 

74S85t 

Thrw  a-yloni 

409.312 

a  Briliah  ml.1« 
lory  of  Nev  T 

rk,  are  uoticeit  at  IsDgth  in  ths  Inlro- 

conflrraed  in  1838.  aocnniing  to  which,  the  senula  Irere- 

nfthii  Amendii.   The  puWio  wortai  of 
eld  0  miBdBnine  profit.  Mr.W.  H.Sew- 

after  is  to  cona^  of  SI  mtSibeni,  elected  ftr  S,  4,  and  G 

.  Daring  the  seann  of  1841,  Ibo  reuiplf  on  thn  New 

nufll^-to  ba  increaseiUn  number  according  to  a  »™ 

Totlr  8tete  canals  aninunUid  to  S2.IK)3.5f)4.  buinc  an  in- 

crease  of  ^S7 

S8  over  tbe  teceipls  of  Ihi:  precedine 
ail-roacl,  tVom  Now  York  to  PotllBiHf, 

above  35,000.  Gotemor  to  ba  alecCei)  by  Ifie  people  every 

ITa'ie  slio"ero 

three  yearn  and  the  sUta  beingdivirted  into  three  die- 

ft-nm  Alban;  t 

ttlffala  is'  n6o"l?'coiort"'ted"and™he 

trlcts,  Ihe  loTeraor  to  be  elected  ftom  each  district  altur- 

a-Ri'arge 

meul. 

nalely.    Tba  re 

ation 

of 

mast. 

!t  and  slave 

cannot  ba 

■/Google 


Iho  moBier  for  his  pmiMtly.  A  grant  of  JSO.OOO  has  been 
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for  life,  as  heretofiire.  Araotdinj 


ihe  close  of  tbe . 
•lie  Jaei  governo 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eealent  Dulrict. 


.  1,  PebrnBrySd,  1B38.  Tb8  eli 
wen,  Ihat  the  legialatine  ■liooll  meet  annually  on  tlie 
tlnitTitcsilej'iBjanuBry'-Uiltt  Ebe  senutore  efinuld  be 
Ehosen  Sit  three  yean— tbat  tbe  gnreninr  sbonld  not 
Iiold  His  office  fbr longer  (ban  two  consecutive  lenns  of 
three  yean  eadi— Uiat  nliite  freemen  only  eliall  vote- 
that  county  oHicatB  ahall  be  elected  by  the  people— tliat 

by  ibB  cnsernOT— IJinl  the  judireB  of  tire  eupreme  court 
^sll  bold  oOice  for  fifteen  years,  iad  the  judges  of  tlie 


ainptngrera.  Auew"HiBh 
Fhiloilelpbia,  (hr  about  300 

vid  R.Porter  was  the  last 


Google 
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3  CalwlLC.  H, 

t   FInyilC.  n. 

jii  0.  H. 
liurg. 

I    MlHHflllJd. 


Total  of  the  Matt 


Choateifleld  , 
CaDeton 

EdiBfleld 

FalrOeld 

Greenvilla"!! 

Sis---' 

LBiir«ni  .'.!!! 
Lei^Tigton... 

Mnrlbonnigti . 

OraD^eborg  ■ 

EiulilaDii.'!!!. 
Spnrlanburg  . 

Vol.  ni. 


CheBWrfiald  C.  H. 
vboroogh. 
igtrm  0.  H. 
Iflld  C.  B. 

Oeorgstomi. 


islssa 

Iffl 

^l?^,1!- 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Lebanon. 


Haliihi. 
Wmton. 


NonhamplonCH. 
OnslnwdH. 


tate,  wnn  are  to  iKrid  office  mi  tnn  yeais.  uov- 
D  be  dtaasn  b;  quBliOail  mtere  etety  two  yean: 
lasKmbly  to  appoint  attorneyfeneialsT^filiil 
andnnpsrsan  wbo  denies  lbs  being  oTnOnd,  a 


'ffiioglc 
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..■ssrw  .-."*.%  •«.";:' ,: '"  ■  ,r :  | 

CBOPriA— ( 

-™ 

n«J 

^X:'y^XZ'!^HW 

UBtaVg^na'en  ThJ 

c™u»                        PP    MO. 

c™«    r    « 

branch  mint  al  Char  a   e  i  appsaredtlia  frmotlBd^ 
1839,  lli^  had  pmauced  5  OOOOOro  of  li      on     M    J 

CEirciA 

Twif^ 

li. 

IvHsh'Dglon 

ii 

9789 

JO  SOS 

0S42 

Bars    lie 
La  aye  e 

Sandeav    e 
Wayne       8. 
Waih  ugton 

c™«« 

Fp     Sd 

c™     t™. 

AwHag.... 

nm"'".'.'.'. 

Burke... '!i.' 

40-il) 
7250 

33:^ 

SJoa 

sfo 
sans 
iid^ 

10  104 
4,417 

a  191 

li 

lUBO 

7181 
7,P75 

Jg 
II 
mil 

iJIW 

E 

S.B71 
4,SI0 

4,Bie 

m 

1.610 

jiiooa 
iil^ 

jPP^^C  H 
rio^ngh 

nnsville 

-anlnn 
larietto. 

|PP|;jav.iie 

iwatur'^ 
tlak^T 

'ayetteville 

SSI... 

llarksville 

M  DonoHgli. 

Monticplfo 
DuUC 

HlDMVllle. 

D^bl^neT""' 
DanielsvilLe. 
TazGivell. 

forsylh. 
Moant  VemoD. 

Corington. 

BawUnsTllle. 

Ameriuitf^ 
l^ltioltnn. 

[eidaiille. 

69139$ 

TheCen    a  Ccn  s  »  n'"' o  !»     "    oads  h    e  n  uch 
cognized  -the  legialatur-  to  provide  ftr  the  conventions, 

(!ampliel[ , 

.p,S«, 

c..„t™„ 

Cherokee 
KeKalb 
Fayette 
Frankhn 

MadiBOU 
Marion 
Marshall 

Tatlsdega 

C94i 
14.870 

£•700 
7j53 
4973 

tel^ftinte.''wDodvilta 
lawsville. 

Ashvilk. 
Talladega. 

Sotilhem  DitCriot.                            | 

Baldwin 
Barbour 

14343 
12.034 

B.aa4 

17,333 
8|j97 
2.43S 

I7;a»4 

24J74 

i9.oee 

loilflS 
J3,S13 

tw:»37 

16JS3 

Ji 

Biakely. 

Cenlreville. 

Laftiyette. 
Clarkeaville. 

E 

T    k^ 
L    d^^ 

?rr  ^C  b'^ 

Coee 
Sie   yv 

Tallapoma 

iilaw 

4,794 
ill 

s.m 
6,m 

vr  to  0  H. 

P"'«>'!'i 

Waihin^- 

404,980 

ToUIof  Biate 

Btewait 

590,756 

Kt'-:: 

In  1839,  the  legislature  passed  acts  inoon»rslin=  Mo 
bile  cSliie.  and  15  ecsdeSee.    The  ^iiin  of  830,00(1  ha. 

Talfair 

Thomas 
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MlbSIS^IPPI. 
Northern  T>f[rkt, 

LOUISIANA-c 

Fariitas. 

Pop.  ISIO. 

St=l.«(Ju.li«. 

!      c. 

P«^1E40 

c^m^^ 

Livraeatoa 

a.315 

Atlala 

4<II3 

ICOSFIUI^O 

Otl^niiS 

CarmIL 

'a  055 

C.rmllton 
Houslon 

St'ferM"d^ 

ally 

Point  Coupes 

(.  mli.^B 

8  010 

at  Cbarfe'i 

4700 

7(m 

Herusndo 

e,s43 

LaftySle' 

oiji 

Fulton 

s!  t''"^V^ 

Jonnel  forrS 

IIIolumboEi 

IVilliam  bur. 

MitabBlI 

Holly  Spr.Dgs 

Washinnton 

N™uhee 

no™ 

Mitoif" 

^''o^ntt.'iT'    *"    i 

1  iLtibbeha 

4,im 

ruatma 

West 

fmfliiir 

:.pl=y 

AvoyellH 

Caddo 

Tunica 

4  050 

r«mrac  H 

Calcaastea 
Caldwell 

"017 

I  alobusba 

DofleetiUe 

61M 

EuwelTille, 

Total 

146  fPU 

Smilhera  Batrict. 

Nalrmtofbes 

14™ 

10414 

St  Lauilrj 

isaj,! 

LibBrty, 

Olaihorjie 

sm 

Port  Gibson. 

diS''"^' 

fp^ 

hauMin 

Copmh 

S"^- 

Wnehita 

4  640 

Monroe 

PrlnklJr 

Totm 

Plinds 

94S3 

i'bJoldBborougti. 
laymnnd. 

Total  of  State 

S5?,4H 

The  public  works  of 

lis  Btate,  since  1837,  have  di 

e: 

'^imnC.R. 

sir 

8MB 

faulding. 

"iffl 

aSK; 

ARK\NS4S 

KcmpBt 

7683 

Lauderdale 

i 

Marion 
Monllcello 
Carthage 

C».nlc 

(Vp   1340 

ComlvTo    ni. 

Jsotnn 

0.ac« 

a.844 

Carrolllon 

3.437 

Chicot 

3B0« 

Columlia 

3£» 

ClBrfce 

Perry 

lf»T 

aaoa 

L^wi^urE 

Pifte 

4300 

CrawfordC  H. 

1.581 

Mar.0.1 

mi  Bbflroagh 

1*98 

Simpeon 

WsBtiille 

Franklin 

Smith 

s£? 

lien 

1    >^ 

4021 

TempeteadC  11, 

Washi^ngton 

S97 

Hot  Spring 

1007 

Wliicbp'Ier 

lnd^.d.n« 

3.KI0 

it.teevl]\l^ 

3  944      zardC  H 

1=100 

1    4W 

B.ntoo' 

JacKKni 

1S40     LItcbfiBid 

IMtal 

JabnuT 

Latliyette 

a  SOO     UiftyeHo  C  H. 
%S35     JnckEon 

TiMl  of  8ia 

■e                 175  651 

e^aiSffi 

ihs 

(ifnuary,  isiS, 

'wk^^lIsSSure/fL^l 

Monroe 
Phillips 

■1 

if"  n=  "" 

LOUISIANA. 

Poinwll 
Pi.pp 

2,650 

Dwiefit 

Eastern  District. 

PuUski 

EH"" 

S-otl 

5  ISO 

Sine 

LlTTLB  EOLI, 

1^..,» 

Pop-IMO. 

s««^..^i^ 

tooneidle 
■uraclifla 

~^5^ 

^"™r"'°''''' 

Fflifiana  EnsI 

9.414 
]l>93 

10,010 

Baton  Kouge. 

Conrorflia. 

jMlrsoii, 

St.  PraneisvillB, 

Van''lBuren 
J^shington 

^9^ 

Jinion 

Tolnl 

Them  lie 

bprviilB. 

1     10,470 

.aftiyette. 

TtielegiablnrBorttll 

y». 

Lalomcli.  In 

er.or 

-.TO 

1  HID)  LIU 

jinipaia.alatei5* 

tt. 

_,oogTc 
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TENNESSEE. 
Baslern  District . 

Tbe  rooEtttiiti 

75,  until  the  p: 
never  afterwarda 
ceed  Iwn-IIDrda  o 

pulalion  Bhould  reach  l,SOO 

ID  B  seat  In  either  branch  nf 
■son  wlio  denies  tbe  being  of 

ibited.    Several  impoilant  i 
taken  place  in  Ibis  stale  a 
as  tbe  laai  govenior  elected. 

KENTUCKY. 

c..^ 

-'- 

c™„„t™„. 

Imisw! 

CdtoT. :::::"::::: 

ii;74s 

oIhb 

9/74 

%m 

10.574 

laioTo 

1S!48S 
6,070 

12:719 

i2flsa 

ss 

Ma^^m'e. 

Taunell. 
Greonville. 

Madi»>n<ll1e. 
Wasbinston. 

at. 

S"'.'.:::::::'::-: 

c=™«^ 

Pop.  IMO. 

C..«,T..™.. 

^,B«. 

AlKlBTSOn 

5:452 

i3,3fie 

10:034 
14,478 

8.944 

IS 
ll 

IS;3S7 
10.SIH 

3,863 

Colnmlna 

GlaSr'""'^"'' 

486 
2J5 

1.197 

786 
634 

165 
I.i^l 

i 

000 

585 
430 

798 

538 

21,310 

•»i 

3S3 

S,M 

1,354 
S85 

'g 
S 

SS7 

"93 
238 
309 

Hawkins 

Dwingsviil's 

Buillnglon 

Brecken  ■-■'--■' 
Breckenridge  .  - 

Princeton 

Wadeskorough  ... 

Meisa 

Campbell 

'B.hea '.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

wrnchester 

aevi.;r 

cSVn  ■":"■■ 

Clark....' 

City 

assr,':;: 

EdmonsloD..-- 

Total 

Mid 

die  DiilT 

Cotfee 

3WM  iN.BHvitut 
5.B(« 

7.074  'CJiarloHe. 
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.]^nof»l>^,OaOw>uaa^led.   A aaf^reity ha. been 
eelahlishud  at  Ann  Arbour,  and  a  elata  wlion  no  tha 
Auburn  plan,  at  iBcksan.    A  liberal  provision  has  also 
heen  made  tor  public  acbools.    John  S.  Barry  was  Hie 
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UNITED  STATES. 

ILLINOIS. 
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,.     .V'thBtE^islmWo  power  Jsvesled  in 

Hnnually  on  (bs  firnlaonclay  of  December,  at  Iowa 
City;  and  it  consiiU  nf  13  menibon  of  a  council, 
elected  tiir  two  ysMS,  ana  of  ■  Imiiae  of  represeatalnes 
of  SSmemten,  elected  anniiallf.  Pa;  of  the  mem  ben, 
a3perdieni,flna»3fi>reTetrffl»mlle8oftraTel,  gSO.OOO 
were  approprtated  by  cangreB  for  tUfl  erection  of  pull, 
lie  builJines  Bt  Ibe  seat  of  government ;  SSO-M»  fof  the 
ereclion  of  a  |^«nll«nliary,  and  «S,00»  for  a  library— all 

in  July,  latt. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


No  change  ol' important 


THE  POPULATION  OF 

CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

Cumpiled  from  the  Offtcitd  Eetanis  of  1640. 


Aiwnata 4.314 

»icb 4,408 

HalloweH 4,851 

Thomaslon 6.BM 


New  Bedfbrd. .  • 
Newburypmt,. . 


Hartfonl'i^i 


oyamsDMOg 14.573 

«ingGardsn,!'!'.  ill|849 
intacrii  Llbsrliea  34,474 


JIlMhan] 


city.... 


ikfotd.-.. 
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.,    s.isa  i 
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'  $.303 


Lynchbnri 6,3SS    g 

Norfolk 10,930    \ 
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Milledgev 
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■aukic 1,7 

miDT  w  Oobvuiti 

1    Ww^n^n'di^.!  33,f 
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COMMERCE. 
In  llie  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  commercial  returns  of  the  United  States  were  bvought 
down  to  the  year  1836.     We  now  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Uniou 
from  that  period  to  1842. 

1886....  $189,960,035  ....  8128,6^,040       1839....  $162,692,132  ....  $121,{H8,416 

1837 140,989,217 117,419.376       1840 107,141,519 132,085,946 

1838 113,717,4(M 108,486,616  I]  1841 124,167,383 121,]61,3U 

Of  ths  imports  in  1840,  tf92  SCe.SM  WPr^  in  American  vessels,  anil  8H.339,I«  in  foteign  veeat-ln. 

Of  Uio  eiporlB  in  l&iO,  8113,883,1134  were  of  doniealic  producls  and  ggoda,  and  3IS,1B0,J13  of  tbreinii.  la  1840, 
Ciic  diiineellc  exvotu  eiceeded  thrae  nf  1839,  iiy  81031,743. 

The  enKHTa  in  1640,  eieefided.the  imparls  by  S24,»44,4S7, 

II  sj^earH  by  a  rBturu  of  the  Becrelary  of  the  Treasury  Ihsl,  of  Ibe  tolal  irajm-Is  in  1941,  $ia4,107,333,  Ihero 
were,  of  free  coodi,  (04,785,4^ :  and  dutiable  goodi,  S9B,3a].e35. 

Of  ilie  total  nperU  in  18U,  8iSl,lfll.Sll.  tleia  were,  of  foreija  free  goods,  $10,798,431 ;  of  dutiable  fOtoien 
eoods,  84,903,175 ;  of  domestic  nroduee,  $t0li,Das.0B5. 

llie  excese  of  impoiu  over  exporle  in  IMl.  was  93.000,073. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDIN'!  SEPTEMBER  30,  mo. 
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IMPORT  \ND  E\PORTb  OF  E\CII  STATE  FOR  !S«l 
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MANUFACTURES 
Ab  no  cotrect  data  of  tho  entire  manufiicli 
'Bds  at  tbe  IJnitad  States  sre  fUnuBbeil  tb 


iselfwitblh 

Mr  of  3]iindleB,  6M.709 ;  vnlue  of  iranufeMareJ  BrticleB 
(18,578,0US;  nnuiher  nf  pereoni  emplnyBd,  SII,BM  capi 
III  invaetad,  ajd,o;»,Od».  Hunilier  of  dJitiJlerica  37 
iiuiDliBrafEDllnDBonHliiced  4  lOB/lt!.  NuRiberofbren 
ctiea  1;  iiumhErofgalluuB produced  «»3n  — ofwlilrb 


Bianufactiirfld,  ab<iul  HM^ffiO.  Nambat  of  bloom 
IbreCB,  anil  tnilinaioillB,  n.r  bot  imn  sod  nailB,  13; 
liernfIoni'prodaceil,4S.JMI;TnlusDianol^clured,. 

Sl^WJXMjnam&KrofhnndBaniplo^d.lncluilinEbi 

^303:  amouni  nf  capital  IncestBil,  ;i^l.OOI).  OUix 
isBOTtonBi^  Number  of  glass  (lousei.  1«;  cutting  astnt 
U3liiiieuti<,  S;  lacn  cniployEd,  SIJ;  value  of  manuf^i 

ali^unVnf  capital  Invened,  «380,Da».    aarinare  aa 


aaimfactiired.a^I.SDO;  nui 


1,M0;  men  ™PM\ 
>f  cai^tal  invMfad  in  man- 


ia t48,»ia,401.    Tha 
Serynrda.SMBS.On 


Jewelry 


le  U.  States. .  3,010 


in  goods,  $3,343,0(17)  ) 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  U.  STATES,  1840. 

ThB  fbllowlng  is  n  elatement  nf  the  principal  articles 

of  foreign  manalictiiro  imported  Into  tlio  United  Slalea 


73M4B3 

.leamaccidentsin  railroad  locomotiveajnnly)  2 
lumber  of  nereons  killed  by  gleam  aajidenta  3,000 
'"..  !i  "       (anothar-Btaleraenl)  9,000 

'romirty  lost  by  micbaceidenU.. .......  «5.O01IJX» 


■'  inrallmadB 6,980 

As  tbe  OW  and  Kew  Worlds  are  now  brought  com- 
iralivel;  near  to  eacb  other  by  tbe  piwer  of  steaoi 

ew  Vork'anil^ltie  GogliEli  ports,  will  doubllesa  be  In 


m!ir<ix  to  Uvei 
I  Caps  Clear 
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PUBLIC  LANDS, 

ensiaf  Government  thai  Hie  Esloa  gf  put 
n«;  the  year  1840  nmounted  ta  2,23U,ee9 
rehsao  mensy  to  ^789,837;  and  the  re- 
hB  TreBiury    fro  n  UK  wms  sou  ce    to 

I  Buio  nl^d  to  IlSJtTS  ac  ea    tlu^mir^^e 


REIENUD  AND  EXPENDITURE 

laS  34  344,471  !7S7%141 


lu  9  via  D2S  ro 

The  Set!  elary  nf  tho  Treasury  enlniBti 
fi>r  1S&,  St  tl9,S(KMUI)  I  and  tlte  eipeniUti 


(orwhkU  thenaU 


iRlCAN  CONTINENT.  645 

Dillo                      im,           ....    l]n76.«« 
DeftclencyinWl ^S«W26 

Tn  Great  Brilain 8*8,743  hales. 

ToFraiMM 348,778 

Toporlafanorlhof  EuroM Sfl,aW 

To  all  other  pom 4H,4gn 

Total 1,313,877 

In  im.  eollon  ejponed  to  Great 

To  DItjer  porta ts'giS 

Toial l,e7S,003 

We  Eubjnin  alan,  the  ports  frojo  whicb  the  nrlide  hsi 
sen  sent,  with  l]ie  j>or[ioii  dam  each, 

Eippi'- 63B^lfiha1e& 

From  Alabama 3lfi,K!9 

norida M997 

Georgia 35,59n 

North  and  Soutfi  Carolina  . . .  162,575 

TiaitimonV.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  'ai7 

Philadelphia 1,934 

New  Yotii 14B,SflB 

Boston 3,603 

Total J,SI3,»n 

maining  io  Ihe  han'ils  of  Uiiiled 
3tale9uianaftclurerE,Be|it,30,ie41,  307,988  bates 
Co.  ia.     1S40,  S55.11)3 

Do.  do.     1639,  878,018 


OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  TME  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Upf^rCnnada....; 
Prince  EUward-fl  Wa 


17-8,  a  rebellion  hroke  on 


■  .■],531J»I} 
have  occurred 
nadu.   During 

>ravlnce  aninnE  the' French  JtaWins,  which  wae  eup- 
inssed;  while  Upper  Canada  was  invaded  al  Prescott 
>nri  Sandivich  from  the  United  Slatee;  but  both  al- 
«n)pl8  wars  repulsed.  The  United  Btates'  gorernraent 
iierted  itaelfto  pteeern  neutrality,  aol  to  prevent  the 

aled  byCanadlan  refligees, from crosslnc  the  Dmitler. 
Id  184),  the  twoprovinBesDrDnperaad  Lower  Canadi 


legls- 


Sydenl 


Is  fhim  England  SB,30D.W)0. 
Cotebronka;  nf  \ova  Scoli: 


810,000,11110,  ai 
1  and  Cape  Br 


Lanouocfld  1^  Mets 


MEXICO. 

ofTS9,inl^°Meli°iM°ha8"bllI?mo^^dimurbeJ.tath 
by  intestine  war  and  foreign  attack.  In  1839,  the 
French  bombarded  Vera  CruE,  and  couyielled  nalional 

In  1641,' the  prffFince^f  Yncalan  revoltKLand'on^bB 
IRth  or  May  in  the  same  year,  a  lefialature  elected  by 
the  people,  pnhlished  a  '■  Constitution  of  the  Sapublie 
of  VucaUa?'  at  Herlda,  the  capital  of  the  new  stats. 
Darlne  the  autumn  of  1B4I,  Oeneral  Banta  Anna  beaded 
a  revdt,  in  which  he  was  foined  by  ■  laije  portion  of 
the  HeTicane  who  Avoured  the  (tderal  eonsiitulion  of 
1SS4.  This  general,  who  eoon  eolleeted  a  conilderable 
fbrce,  captured  Ihe  capital,  deposed  the  president  nnder 
Ibe  eeiitnil  system.  An  astasia  Bustamente.  and  aSBUmed 


Samuel  Ho 
he  re-electi 

Fooleat4k 
Cunianch 

(^rm 

»,°he 
The 

TEXAS. 

lion  of  this  repnbllc,  the 
and  Lamar,  have  been  e 
1841.  of  General  Bamu 
of  Toxas  la  modelled  m 

been  recently  eatlmatei) 

and 
tpo 

!nglBnd,  and  several  other  nations;  bnl  not  yet  by 
lexioo,  which  threatens  an  invasion  of  the  oiantry  nii- 
er  Santa  Anna.  TeiasfaBaargnnlzedBsma11arni;,and 
Us  militia  comprebeDds  the  etitirs  male  white  populu- 


■/Google 


8UPPLBMBHT— AMERICAN  CONTIINENT. 

EaUATOK.— Vicente  Rocafiif 
eideiil.  ond  he  bus  auppicEscd  la 

■NEW 


I'exas  for  1BW,  WBa_iKeipCs,  $1.3a{l,a00;  sipgnililurea, 
SUMtfiSJ-  Belinstei  fbr  IS41— lecetpli,  feolUNJO :  si- 
[lenililaHs,  fSMfXiO-  TJH  leceipw  for  1841,  However, 
amounted  Vt  gl,19a,36B  in  Texas  fonda,  beios  about 
iieejim  at  psr.    Tbe  public  debl  of  Teiaa  in  Itaaiay, 


CENTRAL  AMEEICA.— This  rsnublin  has  lom  been 

gslnxar,  tbs  Tine-president,  was  killed.  Morazan,  how- 
sver,  continued  Preaidant  unlil  1841,  wben  Carrgra  «ae 

niea  of  tbe  lepii^lie.  Late  sstiinaieB  of  ibe  popalaiion 
or  Central  America,  daim  9,0OD,DUI  of  peraons;  but  ea 
tlie  peapJs  of  tbe  HaMujCD  Bbore,  nndei  ibe  Inillsn 
king.  Bobett  Ctaarlea  Ftaderie.  ale  iDcludsd  in  tbeae 
«fltiniales,  aonie  deduction  Bbould  be  made,  eapecially  aa 

ffouBbe  (be  proteelion  of  the  celenial  government'.  The 
while  DDpuiafioD  of  Oenlral  Ami^ica  conseitulea  on)/ 
one-flllh  of  tha  whole.  Ilie  eonstitulinn  is  modelled  do 
Ibat  of  Ibe  United  Btalea,  tbe  preiident  and  viee-pteai- 

bouse  of  reprEsenlaiiree  being  eleeted  lij  the  people. 
TlHaeunte  iacDinpi»edoftwomembenfh)nieach  alute, 

30,000  inbabilBnIa. 
ABGENTtNE  RBPUBLIO.— In  1S3S-40,  the  Freneb 


of  Drugnar  (Monte  Vlfleo)  anil  rages. 

PERU.— In  IB3T,  tbis  republic  was  placed  under  the 
lale,  a  majority  of  the  Peruvians  have  favoured  Cbili, 

BOLIVIA.— Tbe  present  ptesident  is  General  Santa 


president  of  Chill, 
VENEZUELA.. 


uarF,  1838,  Don  Die 
lasistratB. 
-Ceneral  Paoz  subs 


iDtinn ;  Iaa&  Ignacie  de  Mar- 
quea  is  tbe  preiieuE  prealdent.    The  republics  of  New 

in  J^,  tbcy  soon  after  tbrmed  i^parale  naliona.    In 
■■M,  itia  p«ople  ofihs  IsihmuB  of  FaQsma  succeeded  lu 

L'^J-^wasTfo'wda, 


PARAGUAY.  InlS40,  Dr.Francia. 
duiinisleteil  b;  a  junta  of  Ave  peiwna 
URUGUAY.— This  republic  baa  been 


I  "CorTte  A^etoui"  of  Madrid,   aaya:  — "TbB 

and  In  1839.  was  I.0S9.  In  ISSMhe  dspailores 
],SS7,  and  in  1630, 3,043.  In  18.18,  tbe  public  reve- 
oiounled  to  e/136,441  rials,  and  in  1839,  to  0,461,;^ 

e   alate,'  8,432.fill  rials,  and  lu    1830.  9,430.446 

Ikr  tbe  greatest  potllon  of  Ibe  flirelgn  trade  ia 

:  imports  in  1340.  were  (24,709,189.  heing  a  de- 

I  of  tfl(S,ai4  since  1839.    Tlie  eiporis  jas,541,785. 

...  „  an  inereaae  of  (4,459,98!.    The  aggregate  of  im- 

e43;B09^,''eIbilBting  an'i™aBa  in  tiree  jMrsl? 

'total  revenueofIbeislandinI83S,  was  saSHOOO; 
0.  S10,13l>.00l>.    The  revenue  is  derived  ftom  im. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

KinE  William  IV.  died  in  I83T,  and  was  succeeded  I 
'icCDrial,.dsughternf  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ken 
a  1840,  aueenViclnria  married  Prince  Albert,  of  Bnj 


ralB  eiopfbrd 
d'Acre.  Seyrr 
awaragainscCblni 
changed  IVom  the  wl 

inier.    AccDrdini;  tn 
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SUPPLEMENT  —  EUROPE. 

I'ojmlaUon  if  lAe  BtUt^Ji  Empire  ih  aU  parts  of 
(7,6  norloC 

rrcaiBnisin  Irelanfl  and  Ihs  neishboiiring  **' 


Property  of  Grtat  Bntam 
The  (p-iinil  total  cnpitB]  repreaeiited  by  nil  proparty  in 

Gri^atBrltnin  and  Irekdd,is  estimated  at  3.0aa,OOa^O/. 

rho  lalue  of  oil  sotle  of  piAliD  jiropeity  is  IOS,aaMDO/. 

ThB  value  nf  lands,  sfiipB,  connls.  rHflroads,  mincB. 

horses. tiifilKr,craps,ic.,f8  eKimaleil  st  S,94i,(KIO.O0IM. 

ITie  value  ofall  surts  of  fiirnitnre,  apparel,  piste,  specie, 

Itioupy  in  diancory,  savtiias'  banks.  Ac.  &«.,  estimated 

■tSSO.am.DUO^    Ttlenalionnldelilisabnut  S05,0(».DOI)2. 

CiTculoiioit  <ff  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LeatliBm,  a  bankerof  Turksliire.KiveB  (he  aw- 

ofiiclmnna  out  nl  any  one  tline,iti]e39,all32,]a3l)00£ 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  add— 
Banl.  of  Gnglnnd  Dotes  BreragB  16,000000 

PiiiatebanSa  fl.a— "■- 


D2107: 
00  947 13S 


I,500.<KHIL  In  1838.  the  eiparla  ftom  Oceat  BritDin  to 
hsr  cnloniee,  aniounlsil  to  U,77C.IK)52.,  dtclarti  vsjui;  in 
ogtiat.  to  aboat  28,1X10,0001.     The  eiiwrts  of  cotton 

in  1840,  amouDted  la  94.008,0 ISi.  (declared  value.)  The 
importB  of  wool  Into  Great  irilaia  Id  ItOB,  wei* 
M^t.-m  lbs.  The  aiports  of  woollen  clocbs  and  other 
vi'nollen  iDoda  in  the  aame  year,  amounlsd  to  fl,J0S,SB3l 
iechrid  uslKi;  or  sbout  13,^00,0001.  i^M  value. 


tibuc.  The  numbero 
Itsh  navy.  In  1839,  v 
.    Tolal.  M.MO. 


aiB.160,  beafleabovs.' 

Thsaccnunlofthenumbei 
pans,  gi7es  llie  dlloivine  sui 


WnXm  and" 


ih  mmiufaclurea  in  1335  and  1838.-|PBrt  Ox-i 
Ofcalton  fkctories,  lliere  were 
n  18,15, 1.S8S,  employing  3a).1»4  hands, 
n  1838. 1,315.  flmploytnE  259.301  bands. 


.  Since  1839,  lODg  lineB  nf  raiiroada  btivs  been 
iteil.  or  are  In  progreaa,  Imia  the  mecrepoiis  |i 
:hief  cities  and  ports  nf  the  Ungdom,  thus  ccnn 


a  of  Great  BlilBin 


(ansuaEe.    The  British  and  Porsign  Btbia  Sociely.ftom 
its  Instltutron  in  IBM,  10  1840,  issued  13,034,530  cornea 
of  the  holy  seripturea  from  the  depOl  in  London !  besTdeB 
8.310  lie  copies  issued  by  societies  abroad 
Finances  of  the  GovemrBest 


18S5                                  :E5O40a.S79 
1830                                     S2,94S1B7 

1^                      tViom 

53,444(153 

DENMABK -Christ  an  Vtll    sicc 
VI.,  whodie[lDecemhBr3.1B39.    A  lal 
mark  returns  S.097.40O  inhabiianis. 

eded  Pr^erick 
cenaufl  of  Den- 

SWEDEN  AND  NOHWAY.-Charles  XrV.  (Berna. 
ast  census  jave  a  populalioQ  of  4,150,000. 

HOLLAND,-In  1B40,  King  William  I.  resigned  llie 

any  Id 

BELOIUH.— Lei^ld  L,  who  ascended  Ihs  throne  In 

the  population  tis  4^,00(K  The  total  amount  of  ilH 
'-nporta  In  1840,  was  155,473,0051:  The  imports  of  cot- 
m  amounted  to  ]3,0]g,900f..  belnit  7,7e4,740f.  moro  than 
1  1839.  Of  this  am.nint,  IOS1.1.540r.  was  f^om  the 
tailed  Btates;  1.9a7,aoar.  Horn  England;  anil  SG3.3ea 

FRANCE.— Within  (lie  last  Ave  years,  several  n 


in  were  cnnvsyail  fVoia 


It  50  persons,  landed  at  Boulogne  ttam 


and,  and  attempted  to 


I  (Henda  captured.    They 


sevotal  of  the 

...  vards .tried  and 

stren^haned  her  navy  by  36 
[.    EKumateB  in  1841,  show  the  tblfow- 
OO.OOOJHM  franca.    Bipenditiires.  avs- 
National  debt,  nearly  S.DOO.DOO^WO 
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SUPPLEMENT— EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 


All  Uhbs  pTDpoTlieH  VBie  diikled  emniisif  l<l,9^g4G  pro- 
piiaan.    Uul  uwie  FiislaJ.lmidH.  3[S,]>»  pruuiiuiara  piH- 

. SPAIN.— T6iB  unhappr  obnnlrr  liBS  iDiia  beeo  ihe  pier  e( 

ill  ih«  v«ir  lail ;  enrl  Ibo  Bcaniah  leiii'lBlivii  bodin  nude  i. 
Ai«u^nllwiiurdianflfIhBT<iiuiB<iueeii.  Id Oeiobn, JMI, 

broke  on-  ip  BO¥ereL  PBrIt  of  ^oin.   At  Hndrlit!  the  iiuur- 
genia  atUWIpred  lo  atHBin  di  ^  ..     ^  

on  bolt  Bidse  killed  ic  -'-- 

and  BeieniJeBdEn  or  I 

O'Donpall  nnd  nUion  Hoapad  by  aiiht. 
nest  miniBiot  and  laeDt  af  the  Uaidoai 

PORTUGAL.—Maila  II..  bnm  in  18IB,  cc 
over  U>»  timtdom.   The  laM  i»ihi»  eihiUt 

IfoitaiiSlaiK, '""°"""'  """"^"' 
SWrrZBBLAND.— Lale  lelums  oliow  I 

GBItUANY.— Ni>.ev«il>  <,[  cbaaeei  otei 


[oA'h"S 


diTUod  t»v  rata  amoiie  1he,BQ^ 
ia  ceZoaraied  la  Fac^iralo  co'noi 


'SjStaff'S^™o"f 


wlcl:,  Qrand  Doclir  oT  Badea.  'MeeloiBIe  of  Hnnl  Oiasd 
DoahTpT  Hene.kEKl  iaveral  HiallffrpiiiiDilialitiBa. 


AU9TBM.— The  E 


1838 IJiHll.nS    .    -    IKlSBiSSB 

lejJ iT^i.758  .  .  iSfteSi 

1S33 iH9is,«i«  -  ■  imfia^ 

PRI7^IA.-Kins  Frederic  III.  died,  much  respeelad,  ,„ 
tB40.  ond  wat  tucceeried  br  ihe  pigaeot  munirch,  Pieduls 
Willmn]  IV.  IdleH  lelurgs  af  Ilia  popaleUua  ahoiv  J3,StlO.D0O 

KOaaiA.— The  chief  pnJHienl.nvenla  of  tha  Ian  five 


e>ua>allnj>e96,<lpg.g00.  NiciiolaifnliDasceDde 
'.E.—lto  chince  has  acoacnid  in  Greece :  Oltio_.  o 

TS&  ""  """^"•-  """  '•■'''^•'  '*^'' 

ar.— The  SvUan  Uahmaud  died  Jnly  1,  IB39,  whii 
a  preiani  inrenuii,  Abdut  UeXJId,  aueraedei^la  Ui 
Ir  Iba  nnoll  pf  Ae  PauliB  of  Eii7Pt,.'niTkey  loi 
L  ID  ISJO,  em  nllisKir  Aim:  BeTTeob  BMaa,  Sat 
ID  br  Admirafa  SlopfiiEll  nnd  Napier,  comioand'm 
I  UP  nllied  AeeEvabd  the  beredjuiir  riffht  Id  Srri 


OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


oAiali  MDhamma^  aweadad  ibe.  t)m>ne  Pf  fenla 
ID',  and  Sai-B-wa.  the  boa  di  king  of  Kiioiah  m 

oflarlBii)  ltS19?°7%e«p»tt  o?  cinMn  fram'f^iVu  Eng- 
laad  ia  1833.  ware  IlS,1S3lialBa4  and  in  l»l),  S1S.T81  balei. 
C-HINA^Is  im,  Ihe  Chlaeaa  deeuayed  ■  gaBnIlly  of 

^land  »gr;  .'eo^  Hdi^  KaDK.,^ihe  Uonne.  an 


.rHois  ifDaK.The  fiowe.  l^ 

anii'Hni'aawle^Tirda'lD  ihe  Potlhna'aDd°a?i^a  Boi^af 
Ubina.  The  ■lifficulli  ti  nal  lel  ariUed  i  and  ihe  enipire  ii  B^ 
lael^oiiitalindBiIehTibeBliaiih.wiUilheirwaiirtoUibei. 


bina,  losar  nolbiDBef  iheamarBJiag,  whiohitit  preaudied 
llie  Bid  Indiaa  AmhipelaEa  issisitlr  iacreaainc  in  eam- 
leree.  In  ISiO,  ihe  imoulii  of  Java  wen.  S.iaiMoti  of 
..bich  t,980,VMK.  came  ^ID  EJollaad  :  LOM.OMM.  froiq  ban- 
inl,  Ibe  Cipa  of  Good  Hope,  and  Aali;  mWHU.  lYom  Koe- 
had;  %0001,  frum  FraiKO;  36,0001.  froin  Ganniav,  aad 
3g,0Al.fnimAinariea.  Bionrta,  Ip  im4.80n.lXW,  ofwlilcb 
bnl  twMhinlt  were.tbr  Hollaed.  Tbe  imparts  of  Uie  Philip- 
pine lAade,  la  1840,  aaionnlBd  iD  l,7^^7i5  plMlresj  csporM 
'l,«D,l44plaatiaa:ieaTei9^clnaiiJinivaid>.ondl8aelcued 
auivinb.    Menilla,  3,431,483  sUlliea  impails,  aad  S.SUT,BG4 

AFKIUA.— Few  syenls.af  inninent  hBve.cccunei]  in  aoy 

t%lia,,l;e'r'Df  Tunia^^'iD°i'sn,  Bn°d'™tB  liicceVi^  brhu 

ibe^nch  colan;  of  Ataiaia,  wlUie  the  AcalM  Dnd»  Abd-el- 
Kndei  and  Dlhan,  conitnne  Id  oppeae  the  Fcencb.  lo  IB4I, 
iha  GiiUih  Beat  aa  emloriov  amedilion  up  the  Idigsr  aiij 

GGYPT.— In  I^JHebemet  Ali. pachajwho had  Bchieved 
land!ASririBlBuMla!''Ri"rk!S,'SSd'i^.a'e."Tb"°I^^^U7 

poils'a  popglalion  'aPJMuSSX'au,BS;'aT0^af^''l4^& 
uald  troimi:  IS.OOq  Baliara;  aO.MO  loutba  in  bar  aalnbliih- 
BHpia  for  pubUa  educalinn,  degiinad  fordimnembianebHof 
Ibe  snhlic  aelrice  i  KU.OOO  in  the  aiienii,  meaufactoiiei,  &c. : 
BQaanOaiarbecdcnlalad  aalTadeBmeD  and  people  canplofEd 

mS&atSS^^llw'^Mgam'l'^^-  I  ofSeTt'of  M;  i 

AXTBTRALASIA.—Neur  Sonlh  WbIcb  has  inciasmd  wen-  ' 
derfhllr  Id  pupnlatun  and  coDimorce  '■'"■  'I'll    '■■  '=™ 
330  shipi  arrioad  Ihaia.  Deailr  all  from 
calonica.  In  iai9, 17  aaUed  from  Lond 


10  for  Srdnrr.  The 
id  eivorlB.  eoo.ODiU., 


0,  N.  S.  Watei neni  9,53l,M*_puumra'miol  loBni 
iBDo.  The  bind  In  onlliiatlon  in1S4l!rviiB:  in  wbeet,  4K.40I 
aorei.PTodaca9US.ldO  boabeb; jnaize.KOaO  eci»Jra,SOT 
bn^^B ;  barley.  'MM  accei,  0/!.m3  biuhelB :  aaiB.%<i£ref, 
rO(»hikhelB:  rye.ftQ  aerei.  7,003  biisbeli ;  millet,  40  acr«^ 
ys^bnebelijPDtaioM,  1,119 acres, SJtOI  lonsGswl.;  Inbaecn, 

'^31,  «3>eBae]B.    Tbe  nopulation  irf' Van  Diemen'a  IiBnd 

IS,  Hobart,Town,  iho  capital,  hevln;  18,000.  New 
pd  was  made  oner  to  Encland  by  the  ahiaMn  IBIO. 
iDBry  Biaiiocaare  noTnetaug,  and  East  Uape,  iha  chief 

THE  SANDWIGH  ISLANDS.— itccntdinii  Id  tbscanBiH 
of  IS3n.(liBpDi)nlaliDaltlOB,4;9.    The  ccasoa  of  1333  lava 


THE  EHS. 


The  ioipeila  at  the  ehief  noif.  HonnluliL  in  the  ialapd  of 
Onhn.  forUi9(ourBndo)ialfyaBijBndiM  in  ISH.araDOalod 
Id  I.SRT.nol)  dollars,  of  which  763,000  liollBrs  In  valae  ni 

' ■  '  ■■" ""  ■JS.S-.oli'as"-""'"- 
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